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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In the present Edition of this Work, a few passages, which 
appear to have been misapprehended, have been more fully 
developed ; and a few nolis subjoined, either explanatory, or 
containing further information on some interesting points of 
enquiry. 

Among the writers, whose opinions the Author has cited in 
the Preface to the Third Volume,* as similar to his own, the great 
name of Paley has been omitted. The chapter in his popular 
and generally received work, “The Evidences of Christianity,” 
(part iii. ch. 3,) on the connexion of Christianity with the Jewish 
History, is worthy the attention of all who exercise their reason 
on such subjects. 


* See Appendix, p. 601 .— Ed, 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


BOOK I. 

THE PATRlAkCHAL ACE. 

Prefatory R(marki—Life of Abraham^ ho<u:—J<icoh^Prvsrest of 
CivUhation ^Obsenatlons on (ho Pairianhiii History, 

The Jots, Nvithout reference to their religious belief, are among 
the moH remarkable people in the annals of mankind. Sprung 
from one stocky they pass the infancy of their nation in a state 
of servitude in a foreign country, where, nevcrtbelcss, they 
increase so rapidly, as to appear on a sudden the hercc and 
irresistible conquerors of their native valleys in F’alestine. There 
they settle down under a fonn of government and code of laws 
totally unlike those of any other rude or civilised comjuunity. 
They sustain a long and doubtful contHct, sojuetimes enslaved, 
sometimes victorious, with the neighbouring tribes- At length, 
united under one monarchy, they gradually rise to the rank of 
a powerful, opulent, and commercial people. Subsequently, 
weakened by internal discord, they arc overwhelmed by the vast 
monarchies which arose on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
transplant^ into a forei^ region. They arc partially restored, 
by the generosity or policy of the Eastern sovereigns, to their 
native land. They arc engaged in wars of the mo>t romantic 
gallantry in assertion of their independence, against the Syro- 
Grecian successors of Alexander. Under Herod, they rise to a 
second era of splendour, as a dependent kingdom of Rome : 
finally, they make the last desperate resistance to the universal 
dominion of the Cajsars. Scattered from that period over the 
face of the earth — hated, scorned, and oppressed, they subsist, 
a numerous and often a thriving people; and in all the changes 
of manners and opinions retain their ancient institutions, their 

h 
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nntional chnoctci, nn.l their in.lehble hope 

nraiulciir ;in<l happine-s in their native laii.l. I hu^ the his or) 
of this, perhaps ilic only tinniinijtc I, race, which can boa^t ot 
hieh antirpiity, leads us through every gradation of society, and 
brines us into contact with almost every nation which cominands 
our interest in the ancient world ; the migrator)- pastoral population 
of Asia; Egypt, the mysterious parent ot arts, science, and 
legislation : the Arabian Desert; the Hebrew theocracy under 
the form of a federative agricultural republic ; their kingdom 
powerful in war and splendid in peace ; Habylon, m its magnih- 
cence and downfall; Grecian arts and luxury endeavouring to 
force an unnatural relincmcnt within the pale of the rignl 
m^lilutions ; Roman arms warring an cxtcrminaUng war with the 
mdcncndcncc even of thcsmallot states; R doc ends length, 
to all the changes in the social slate of the modern l*.iiroi)can 


and Asiatic nations. . • i i 

T\\c religious history of this people is no less singular. In 
the narrow slip of land inhabited by their tribes the worship ol 
one Almighty Creator of the Universe subsists 
sanctuary. In every stage of society, under the ^rsonal tent 
of Abraham, and in the sumptuous temple of Solonion, the 
same cree 1 maintains its inviolable simplicity. During their 
lonff intercourse with foreign nations in Egypt ami Babylon, 
though the primitive habits and character of the Hebrew nation 
were greatly modified, and i>erhaps some theological notions 
engrafted on their original tenets, this primary distinction still 
renrains ; after several periods of almost total apostasy, it 
revives in all its vigour. Nor is this merely a sublime speculative 
tenet, it is the basis of their civil constitution, an 4 of their 
national character. As there is but one Almighty God, so there 
is but one people under Ws especial protection, the descendants 
of Abraham. Hence tVfcr civil and religious history arc in- 
separable. « The G<C>Vthc chosen people is their temporal as 
well as spiritual sovereign ; he is not merely their legislator, but 
also the a<lministrator of their laws. Their land is his gift, held 
from him, as from a feudal liege-lord, on certain conditions. 
He is their leader in war, their counsellor in peace. Iheir 
happiness or adversity, national as well as individual, depends 
soleV •'tnd immediately on their maintenance or neglect of the 
divine institutions. Such was the common popular religion of 
the jews, as it appears in all their records, in their law, their 
hi'«iory, their poetry, and their moral philosophy. Hence, to the 
mere speculative inquirer, the study of the human race presents 
no phenomenon so singular as the character of this extraordinary 
people ; to the Christian, no chapter in the history of mankind 
can be more instructive or important, than that which contains 
the rise, progress, and downfall of his religious ancestors* 
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Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, bolclf; an eminent pi. ice 
in all Oriental tradition, not only among the Jew-, but likewise 
ainongthe Persians, Arabians, and perhaps the Indians. Jt is 
difficult to say how far these legends may have been propagated 
by the Mahometan conifuests, for our knowledge of the history 
and literature of Liastem nations, anterior to the Hegira, is 
still limited and unsatisfactory. The Arabian accounts of 
Abraham, adopted into the Koran, are no doubt much older 
than Mahomet ; but whether they were primitive traditions, or 
embellishments of their authentic history, originating among 
the Jews themselves, is a question perhaps impossible to decide. 
The simplicity of the narrative in the Book of Genesis affords 
a remarkable contrast to the lofty pretensions which the patri- 
arch assumes in these legends, as the teacher not merely o. 
religious truth, but of science, arithmetic, mathematics, and 
astronomy, to the Kgyptians. Abram was the son of Tcrali, 
the head of a pastoral family, consisting of three sons, .Abram, 
Nabor, and Haran. Maran, probably the eldest, died early, 
leaving a son named Lot ; Abram was married to Sarah, 
toughlcr of Torah by another wife; Nahor married Mileah, a 
daughter of Haran. Their native place was Ur, a district to 
the north-cast of that region which lies above the confluence of 
the Tigris an 1 Euphrates, and became afterwards the seat of 
the great Babylonian monarchy. About Ur the country is open, 
d^, and barren, well suited for pasture, but not for tillage. In 
the spacious and level plains of Chaldea, where the nights are 
delightfully cool and serene, a p-astoral people would naturally 
^ led to contemplate the heavenly bodies with peculiar attention. 
I o this country the first rudiments of astronomy are generally 
ascribed, and here the earliest form of idolatry, the worship of 
the host of be.-iven, usu;illy called Tsakiisin, began to spread. 
I he Arabian traditions suppose that a farther step had been 
already uken, and represent Terah, the father of Abram, as 
a maker of images, called from his name Teraphim, Other 
lepnds attribute to this period the origin of fire-worship. But 
whatever the system or systems of religion, in whatever manner 
he acquired his purer notions of the Deity, Abram stoo.d alone 
m a tribe and family of idolaters, as the worshipper of the 
one great Creator.* According to the usage of nomadic tribes, 


.. Themosl pleasing of the tmdidonaty fictions is the foUowine As 
Abraham wm walking by night from the grotto where he was bom, to the 
oi ^hvlon, he g.-ued on the stars of heaven, mid among them on (he 
^uiiful pliuie, Venus. ■ BeJiold,’ said he within himself, ’the Gotl nnd 
.1^. .k ^ {he Universe I but the star set and disappeared, and Abraham felt 
i^theUrd of the Universe could nol thus be Iwble to change. Shortly 

he cried, * the Divine Creator, the 
manifest Deity I but the moon sank below the horiwn, and Abraham made 
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the family of Terah broke up from ihcir fetllemcnt al Ur, 
and migratccl to Carthan, a Hat bairen region lying 
Ur, and celebrated in later bislor>- for the * 

Crassus, near Carrh®. After a residence of some >ears n 
Carrhan, tbe pastoral horde divided, and Abram set 5°^^ u® 
establish an independent tribe in a remote region. Lm, the 
son of his brot^r Haran, followed his fortunes. Nahor 
remained with Terah his father, the hereditary chieftain of the 
settlement in Carrhan. This separation of Abraham, as the 

single stock from which a new tribe was Ahead^ 

descent, is ascribed to the express command of God. Already 
while in Ur, Abraham had received some communication from 
the Ucitv • to his departure into Canaan he was incited by a 
direct promise, the most splendid which could 
ambition of the head of a nomadic tribe, in which number 
constitute power and wealth : Ilis seed was to bccoine hereafter 
a irreat nation. A more obscure and mysterious intimation was 
added, that some part of his future race should excrci^ a most 
important influence on the destinies of mankind. The family 
of Abram, already grown into a petty clan, moved with all their 
nocks and slaves across the Euphrates ; according to a tradition 
preserved by Justin .and by an ancient author quoted in Josephus, 
dwelt some time near Damascus, and arriving at length m 
P.ilcstinc, settled first al Sechem, a valley between the mountains 
Eb.il and Genzim ; then in a hilly region to the north of jenebo, 
afterwards called the Desert of Quarantania. As the pastures 
were cxhaustcdi the tribe moved southw<'ird| till a famine 
drove them forth, and Eo^pt, probably the earliest, certamly the 
most productive, corn-country of the ancient world, became, as 
at a later i)criod, the only place of refuge* 

Except as showing that the valley of the Nile was already 
occupied by an industrious agricultural population, the visit ot 
Abram throws little light on the existing state of Egypt. Ihe 
monarch seems to have lived in considerable 
possessed a numerous seraglio, which was supplied by any 
means, however Lawless or violent. This was so notorious, that 
Abram, though an independent Sheik or Emir, if his fair-com* 
plexionci Mesopotamian wife should excite the cupidity of the 
swarthy Egyptians might apprehend the worst consequences* 
He ran the risk, not only of losing his wife, but of being mur- 
dered for the sake of so valuable a prize. He took the prtcau- 

the same reAeciion as at the setting of the evening star. All the rest of the 
night he passc^l in profound nimlnation ; at sunrise he stood before the rates 
of Babylon, and saw the whole people prostrate In aOomtIcn. ^Wondrous 
oib,* he exclaimed* Mhou surely art the Creator and Ruler of an nature! 
but thou, loo, hxitest like the rest to thy setting I — neither then art thou iny 
Creator, my Lord, or my God I ' " 
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tion^ therefore, to nmke S^nii assume the name of bis sister, 
(she was in fact his father^s daughter, though not by the same 
mother,) perhaps hoping that, if sought in legitimate marriage, 
he might protract the espousals till the famine would permit 
him to make bis escape from the countr)'. The event ju^ufied 
ms apprehensions ; Sarai was seize 1 and transferred to the 
harem of the sovereign, who was so proud of his acquisition as 
to make magnificent presents to .Abram, intended, it may seem, 
as a dowry for his sister. In a short time a pestilence broke 
out in the royal family : the king, having discovered the 
relationship between Abram and Sani, attributed the visitation 
to the God of the stranger, who thus revenged his breach of 
hospitality. Abram received back bis wife, and returned to 
Canaan loaded with possessions suited to bis habits of life •- 
sfu^P ami oxat, and h€ assa^ and men servants, and maid 
servants, and slu asses and camels,** a curious picture of the 
wealth of a pastoral chiel\ain. In Canaan, Abram is described, 
as not merely rich in these simpler commodities, but in silver 
and gold, obtained, probably, in exchange for the produce of 
his flocks and herds, from the settled native population of the 
towns. Abram first re-occupied his former encampment, near 
the site where Bethel subsequently stood, and offered sacrifice 
for his safe return from Egypt, on an altar which he had before 
built on one of the adjacent heights. There the pastures prov- 
ing insuflicient for the great stock of cattle which the tribe 
assessed, disputes arose between the herdsmen of Abram and 
Lot. The chieftains, dreading lest the native clans should take 
advantage of their divisions, and expel or plunder both, agreed 
to part amicably, and thenceforth inhabit independent settle- 
ments. Lot departed eastward into the rich and blooming 
valley of the Jordan, then abounding in flourishing towns* This 
still farther secured the unmingled descent of the 
Abrahamitic family ; and the Almighty renewed the promise of 
a race, countless as the dust of the cartb, the future possessors 
of Palestine, which Abram was commanded to survey from its 
nonhem to its southern, its eastern to its western extremities, 
as the inalienable patrimony of bis descendants. In pursuance 
of this command, Abram again moved bis encampment, and 
the tents of his tribe were pitched in the southern plain of 
Mamrc* But the more fertile district which had attracted the 
choice of Lot, exposed him to perpetual dangers. The rich 
valley of the Jordan was invaded by a confederacy of the king- 
doms on the Euphrates and Tigris, beaded by Cedor-Laomer, 
King of Elam (Elvmais). His subordinate allies were Amrapbe), 
King of Shinaar (the Babylonian plain), Arioch, king of Ellasar 
(perlups Thelassar^ and Tidal, king of Nations. Wbelhcr a 
considerable monarchy had already grown up on the banks of 
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ll.c Ti-ris, or whether this was a IcaRuc of several small pr^a- 

was broken with deep pits and fissures caused confederates 
m.nous nature of the soil ; the troops f tbc 

were routed, two of the kings fell among the P‘ 
army <i.sper,ed, and I.ot, among others, was sc.tcd as a capme. 

A fugitive brought the ‘a 

Iccted three hundred and eighteen of his own clan, 
of the neighbouring tribes to h.s assis ance, ar^d P^A^fii o' 
enemy to a place near the fountains of the 's" 

their camp by night, dispersed them, rescued Lot, ^ 

of the prisoner^, and recovered the booty. 

small a force, is thought to give but a mean Sfferfnt 

of the invading army, yet among undisciplined ‘*^°P^ f/”,""®"* 
nations, the jvinic from an unexpected night 
great, that the inference can scarcely be consider^ l' ‘rWl 
This bold exploit ensured the admiration and 
the native chieftains. The king of Salem (by some thought to 
oc Jcrus-alem, by others a town near Scythopohs, where a 
called Mclchizedcck’s palace, was shown in the time of 
met him at a place called the king's V«le (sometimes tdent.firrf 
with the valley of Ichoshaphat). Mclchi-Zcdech, the o* 

Justice, (such was ms honourable title,) united in his own person, 
like the monarchs of the heroic ages in Greece and 
indeed of most among the early Oriental tribes, o^®® 
and priest. Like Abram he worshipped the one Great God, in 
whose name he blessed the deliverer of his country frotis foreign 
invaders, and refreshed bis troops with bread and 
his part, Abram, according to general custom, 
tenth^rt of the spoil to their common Deity by Mflchiicdcck, 
whose priesthood ne thus recognised. As he nvallcd Melcni- 
ledcck in piety, so Abram equalled the king of SMom m 
generosity ; he refused to retain any part of the spoil, not so 
much as a shoe-latchet, he only reserved a portion for the yowg 
native sheiks, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, who had joined him 
in bis expedition. But the pious conqueror reWm^ to a child- 
less tent and a barren wife. The name, the chieftainship, of his 
clan, would pass away into the line of a stranger, Eliexer ol 
Damascus, wdo held toe next rank in the tribe. Yet the divine 
promise was repeatedly rencwcdi and under the most sinking 
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circumstances. One night as Abram gazed on the cloudless 
heavens, the Celestial Voice commanded him to count the stars 
of the firmament, for even so numerous should be his descend- 
ants. The aged and childless man yielded up his soul to 
perfect reliance on his Almighty Benefactor. The promise was 
further ratified by a covenant, transacted in the primitive form 
of federal compact, which subsisted among various nations to a 
late period. A sacrifice was offered, the victims exactly divided, 
and the contracting parties passed between the two halves, 
which lay opposite to each other. Abram offered an heifer of 
three years old, a she goat of three years old, a ram of three 
years old, a turtle dove, and a young pigeon. These he divided, 
except the birds, and sal watching till the evening, lest the 
fowls of prey should stoop upon them. As the sun declined, a 
deep sleep fell upon him, and more than common darkness 
spread around. A voice announced the fate of his posterity, 
their servitude of four centuries in a foreign land, their return, 
their possession of the whole territory from the Euphrates to 
the sea. As the sun set, the symbol of the Deity, a cloud of 
smoke like that of a furnace, a flashing fire like that of a lamp, 
passed between the severed victims, and thus solemnly ratified 
the covenant. Still the tent of Abram resounded not with the 
welcome cry of infancy. At length Sarai, despairing of issue 
from her own body, had recourse to a custont still known in the 
East, particularly in China. The chief or lawful wife substitutes 
a slave in her own place : the children born in this manner have 
the rank and privilege of legitimacy, and are considered in 
every respect as the offspring of the mistress of the establish* 
ment. In this manner Hagar, an Egyptian slave, bore a son to 
Abram : he was named Ishmael. Fourteen years after, when 
Abram was a hundred, Sarah ninety years old, a new revelation 
from the Divinity announced the surprising intelligence that 
Sarah herself waste bear a son. There is something singularly 
beautiful in the attachment of Abram to the first child, who had 
awakened the parental feeling in his bosom. He would fain 
transfer the blessing to Ishmael, and is reluctant to sacrifice the 
earliest object of his pride and joy to the unborn son of Sarah. 
But the race of Abram is to be beyond every possible impeach- 
ment on its legitimacy; Abram is commanded to assume the 
mysterious name of Abraham (the father of a multitude), as the 
ancestor of a great and numerous people, who were to descend 
from Sarah, and become lords of all Palestine. The tribe were 
to be distinguished by the rite of circumcision, perhaps before, 
certainly afterwards, common to many people of the East; a 
rite of great utility, as conducing, in southern climates, both to 
health and cleanliness. 

During this time Abraham bad occupied bis former encam{^ 
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.nem nc.r Hebron. Here, ns be sat in the f of 
three niystcrions strangers appeared. Abraham, true 

Arabian hospitality, received and entertained them. The chi^ 
of the three rcncwcl the promise of a son to bo bom from 
Sarah, a promise which the aged woman received with aughtcr. 
As thev pass forth towards the valley of the Jordan, the same 
Hivinc iJcing, for so he manifestly appears to be, announces the 
dreadful ruin impending over the licentious cities among which 
Lot had taken up his abode. No passage, even in the sacred 
writings, exhibits a more exalted notion of the Divinity, than 
that in which Abraham is permiued to expostulate on the 
app.ircnt injustice of involving the innocent in the 
guiliv “ Shall the city perish (he successively asks) it htty, it 
foity'-five, if forty, if thirty, if twenty, if ten nghtcous men ^ 
found within its w.ills?” “Ten righteous men shall avert its 
doom/' Such was the promise of the Cclcilisil Visitant— -but 
the guilt was universal, the ruin inevitable. The hornbie out- 
rage attempted .against the two inferior of these preternatural 
beings, who descended to the city ; the violation of the sacred 
laws of hospitality and nature, which Lot, in lus horror, 
attempted to avert by the most revolting expedient — confirmed 
the justice of the Divine sentence. 

The valley of the Jordan, in which the cities of So<iom, 
Gomorrah, Admn, and Tseboim, were situated, was rich and 
highly cuUivalc<l. It is most probable that the nver then flowed 
in a deep and uninierruplcd ch.anncl down a regular descent, 
and discharged itself into the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 
The cities stood on a soil broken and undermined with veins of 
bitumen and sulphur. Thc^e inflammable substances, set on 
fire by lightning, caused a tremendous convulsion ; the w.atcr- 
courses, both the river and the canals by which the land was 
extensively irrigated, burst their banks ; the cities the walls of 
which were perhaps built from the combustible materials or 
the soil, were entirely swallowed up by the fiery inundation ; 
and the whole valley, which had been compared to Paradise, 
and to the well- watered corn fields of the Nile, became a dead 
and fetid lake. The traditions of the country, reported by 
Strabo, Tacitus and other ancient writers alive the 

remembrance of this awful catastrophe. In the account of the 
latter, the number of cities destroyed is magnified to thirteen. 
The whole region is described by modem travellers as a scene 
of gloomy desolation, precipitous crags hanging over dull and 
heavy waters — not indeed, as the local superstitions have 
asserted, devoid of life, for the lake abounds in fish, nor fatal to 
the birds which fly over it — but the specific gravity of the water 
is so great, that those who cannot swim, float on the top ; and 
it is bitterly salt to the taste. Unwholesome fogs hang 
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perpetually over the lake, an J the stagnant ^u^facc u broken by 
dots of asphaltus, which are constantly bubbling up from the 
bottom. A distinguished inoJern geographer* tSms describes 
the present in iic«itions of the physical agency by which Uivme 
Providence brought about this memorable destruction : — ** I he 
valley of the Jordan offers many traces of volcanoes : the bitu- 
minous and sulphurous water of Lake Asplialtiies, the lavas 
and pumice thrown out on its bmks, and the >>arm baths of 
Tabarieb, show that this valley has been the tlicatrc of a fire 
not yet extinguislicd. V^olunicsof smot\Care oltcn observed to 
escape from Lake Asphakites, an 1 new crevices arc lound on 
its margin/' 

Lot, warned of the iiupen ling ruin, IlcJ with his daughters. 
His wife, in contempt of repeated warnings, lingering behind, 
was suffoc.itc 1 by the sulphureous vapours, and her body 
encrusted with the saline particles vi hich filled the atmosphere t. 
Later tradition, founded on a literal interpretation of the 
Mosaic account, pointed to a heap or column of salt, which 
bore perii.ip^ some rcjcmblance to a liuman form, an 1 was 
]>elicvccl, even by tlic hiatorian Josepliu>, w'lio had ^ecn it, to 
be the pillar into which she w.i> transformed. Lot lied tir^t to 
Zoar, near the en<l of the pre sent hike, then into the mountains. 
The tribes of Ammon and Moab, famous in the Jewish histor), 
were derived from an incestuous connexion into which he was 
betrayed by his daughters, who, according to Josephus, suppos- 
ing themselves and their father, the only surviving remnant of 
mankind, the rc>t having perished in the recent catastrophe, 
did not scruple to violate the laws of nature. 

While these rival tribes were thus bom of incest, amid all the 
horrors of convulsed nature, the legitimate parent of ihc 
numerous offspring promised to Abraham is at length born. 
He is named Isaac, from the laughter of Sarah when the birth 
was announcccL But now the jealous apprehensions of the 
mother are directed against Hagar and her child. Usage, 
stronger than writteD law, gives to the chief wife in the lent of 
wandering pastoral people unlimited authority over her female 
slaves. Hagar had already been exposed to the Jealousy of 
Sarah when, previous to the birth of Islimacl, she h.ad been 
treated with such harshness as to fly into the wilderness, whence 
she had returned by the direction of an angel. Sarah now 
insists, and Abraham, receiving a divine intimation as to the 
destiny of the elder born, complies with her demand, that Hagar 

• Make Brun. 

f The view of this and ihe preceding tnnsaction Is chiefly taken from two 
learned dliseiiallons of Le Clerc. The author finds, on reference, that iho 
authorities quoted by the learned edkon of tbo Family Bible/ on thisand 
many similar poiou, concur with his own. 
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and Uhniacl should be sent forth, to seek their fortune in some 
of the unoccupied and uncultivated districts which lay around. 
The supply of provisions which they carried from the lent ol 
Abraham soon faded, and the mother and the youth wandered 
into a district which was destitute of water. History or poetry 
scarcely presents us with anypassage which surpasses in simple 
p.athos the description of Hagar, not daring to look upon her 
child, while he is perishing with thirst before her face. And 
she u-eut nnd sdt her down over n^ainst him a good way off^ as 
it were a boW'shot ; for she said, IjCt me not see the death of the 
child. And she sat over against him, and lift up her voice and 
wept. But Ishm.ael likewise w.»s lo bccomethe father of a great 
people; by divine interposition Hagar discovered a well, the 
water restored them to life. Ishmael either joined some horde 
of Arab'S, or maintained himself in independence by his bow, till 
his mother obtained him an Egypti.in wife. The wandering 
Arabs to this day, by general tr.aditions adopted into the Koran, 
trace their descent to the outcast son of Abraham. “The wild man 
whose hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him,” still waylays the traveller by the fountain, or sweeps his 
rapid troop of horse across the tr.ick of the wealthy caravan. 

The faith of Abraham was lo mss through a more trving 
ordeal. He is suddenly commanded tociit off that life on which 
all the splendid promises of the Almighty seem lo depend. He 
obeys, and sets forth with his unsuspecting child to oflcr the fatal 
sacrifice on Mount Moriah. The immolation of human victims, 
particularly of the most precious, the favourite, the first-born 
child, appears ns a common usage among many early nations, 
more especially the tribes by which Abraham was surrounded. 
It was the distinguishing rite among the worshippers of Moloch ; 
at a later period of the Jewish history, it was practised by a king 
of Moab; it was undoubtedly derived by the Carthaginians from 
their Phoenician ancestors on the shores of Syria. The offering 
of Isaac bears no rcscmbhancc cither in its nature, or what may 
be tcniicd its moral purport, to these horrid rites. Where it was 
an ordinary usage, as in the worship of Moloch, it was in 
unison with the character of the religion, and of the deity. It 
was the last act of a dark and sanguinary superstition, which 
rose by regular gradation to this complete triumph over human 
nature. The god who was propitiated by these offerings, had 
been satiated with more cheap and vulgar victims ; be had been 
glutted to the full with human suffering and with human blood. 
In general it was the final mark of the subjugation of the national 
mind to an inhuman and domineering priesthood. But the 
Hebrew religion held human sacrifices in abhorrence ; the God 
of the Abranamitic family, uniformly beneficent, imposed no 
duties which entailed human suffering, demanded no offerings 
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which were repugnant to the better feelings of our nature. 
Where, on the other hand, these filial sacrifices \\cre of rare and 
extraordinary occurrence, they were either to expiate some 
dreadful guilt, to avert the imminent vengeance of the ofiended 
deity, or to extort his blessing on some important enterprise. 
But the offering of Isaac was neither piacular nor propitiatory ; 
Abraham had committed no guilt, and apprehended no danger ; 
the immolation of his only son seemed for ever to deprive him 
of that blessing which was nearest to his heart, the p.irentage 
of a numerous and powerful tribe. It was a simple act of 
unhesitating obedience to the divine command ; the last proof 
of perfect reliance on the certain accomplishment of the divme 
promises. Isaac, so miraculously bestowed, could be as 
miraculously restored; Abnibam, such is the comment of the 
Christian Apostle, btlievtd that Cod could n'Oi raise him up from 
the dead. Still while the great example of primitive piety appears 
no less willing to offer the most precious victim on the altar of 
his God, than the idolaters around him, the God of the Hebrews 
maintains his benign and beneficent character. After every- 
thing is prepared^ the wood of the alt^r laid, even the sacrificial 
knife uplifted, the arm of the father is arrested ; a single ram, 
entangletl by his horns in a thicket, is substituted, and Abraham 
called the name of the place, J ehovah Jirch, the Lord will pro- 
vide. Near this same spot, eighteen centuries after, Jesus 
Christ was offered, the victim, as the Christian world has almost 
universally believed, “ provided by the Lord ’’--inexplicable, if 
undesigned, coincidence ! This last trial of his faiththus passed, 
the promise of the Divine blessing was renewed to Abraham in 
still more express and vivid terms. His seed were to be numerous 
as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea-shore ; their 
enemies were to fall before them; and the whole world was to 
receive some remote and mysterious blessing through the channel 

of this favoured race. , , 

After this epoch the incidents in the life of Abraham arc less 
important, yet still characteristic of the age and the slate of 
society. He lived on terms of amity with the native princes, 
particularly with Abimclek, the king of Gerar, on whose tern- 
tories his encampment at one time bordered. With Abimclek 
an adventure tooK place, so similar in its circumstances with the 
seizure and restoration of Sarah in Egypt, as almost to excite a 
suspicion that it is a traditional variation of the same transaction, 
more particularly as it is unquestionably related out of its place 
in the Mosaic narrative, and again repeated in the life of Isaac 
Abimclek permitted the stranger sheik to pitch his tent and 
pasture his flocks and herds in any part of his domains. The 
only dispute related to the valuable possession of a well, and 
this was prudently and amicably arranged. 
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The death ot' Sarah gave occasion for another friendly treaty 
with the native princes. Every independent tribe has its 
separate place of burial ; the family union continues in the grave. 
The patriarch or parent of the tribe h.is the place of honour in 
the common cemetery, which is usually hewn out of the rocl% 
sometimes into spacious chambers, supported by pillars and 
with alcoves in the sides where the colBns arc deposited. Each 
successive generation, according to the common expression, is 
rdthertiito their fathers. On Abraham's demand for permission 
to purchase a pl.ice of sepulture, the chiefs of the tribe of Heth 
assemble to dcb-ite the weighty question. The first resolution 
IS to offer the rich and popular stranger the unusual privilege of 
interring his dead in their national sepulchres. As this might 
be misconstrued into a formal union between the chans, Abraham 
declines the hospitable offer. He even rcluscs as a gift, and 
insists on purchasing, for four hundred pieces of silver, a field 
named Machpclah, surrounded by trees, in which stood a rock 
well suited for sepulchral excavation. Hcre,unminglcd with those 
of any foreign tribe, his own remains, and those of Sarah, arc 
to repose. 

In another important instance the isolition of the Abrahamitic 
family, and its pure descent from the original Mesopotamian 
stock is carefully kept up. The wife of Isaac is sought not 
among their C.anaanitish neighbours, but among his father’s 
kindred in Carrhan. At a later period the same feeling of 
attachment to the primitive tribe, and aversion from mingling 
with the idolatrous Canaaniles, is shown in the condemnation 
of Esau, for taking his wives from the inhabitants of the country, 
which were a s^ff of mind unto Isaac and to liebekah, while 
j.ncob is sent to seek a wife in the old Mesopotamian settlement. 
So completely docs the seclusion and separation of Abraham 
and his descendants nin through the whole history. Abraham 
solemnly adjures his most faithful serv'ant whom he despatches 
to Carrhan on this matrimonial mission for his son, to discharge 
his embassage with fidelity. Having sworn by the singular 
ceremonyof placing his hand under his master’s thigh, a custom 
of which the origin is unknown, the sers-ant sets off with his 
camels, and arrives in safety near the old encampment of the 
tribe. At the usual place of meeting, the well, he encounters 
Rcbekah, the beautiful daughter of Bcthucl, the son of 
Abraham’s brother Nabor. The courteous maiden assists him 
in watering his camels ; her relations receive him with equal 
hospitality. The intelligence of Abraham's wealth, confirmed 
by the presents of gold and jewels which he produced, make 
them consent with macrity to the betrothing of the damsel to 
the son of Abraham. The messenger and Rebekah reach in 
safety the encampment of Abraham ; and Isaac when he bears 
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the sound of the returning camels beholds afair maiden modestly 
veiled, whom he conducts and puts in possession of the tent of 
his mother Sarah, that which belonged to the chief wife of the 
head of the tribe. 

Afterthe death of Sarah, Abraham took another wife, Keturah, 
by whom be had many children. Isaac, however, continued 
his sole heir, the rest were sent away into the east country ; 
their descendants arc frequently recognised among the people 
noticed in the Jewish annals, but always as aliens from the 
stock of Abraham. .At length the I’atriarch died, and was 
buried in Machpelah, by Ishmncl and Isaac, who met in perfect 
amity to perform the last duty to the bead and father of their 
tribes. 

Such is the history of their great ancestor, preserved in the 
national records of the Jewish people, remarkable for its 
simplicity and historic truth, when compared with the mythic 
or poetic traditions of almost all other countries. The genealogies 
of most nations, particularly the eastern, are lost among their 
gods ; it is impossible to deline where fable ceases and history 
begins ; and the earlier we ascend the more indistinct and 
marvellous the narrative. In the Hebrew record it is precisely 
the converse, God and inxin are separated by a wide and 
impassable interval — .Abraham is the Emir of a pastoral tribe, 
migrating from place to pbcc, his stations marked with geo- 
graphical accuracy, and with a picturesque simplicity of local 
description ; here be pitches histent by some old and cclebr.itcd 
tree, there on the brink of a well-known fountain. He is in no 
respect superior to his age or country, excepting in the sublime 
purity of his religion. He is neither demi-god nor mighty 
conqueror, nor even sage, nor inventor of useful arts. His 
distinction is the worship of the One Great God, and the inter- 
course which he is permitted to hold with this mysterious 
Being. This is the great patrimonial glory which he bequeaths 
to his descendants ; their title to be considered the chosen 
people of the Almighty, is their inalienable hereditary posses- 
sion. This is the key to their whole history, the basis of their 
political institutions, tne vital principle of their national character. 

The life of Isaac was far less eventful, nor is it necessary for 
the right understanding of the Jewish history, to relate its 
incidents so much at length as those of the great progenitor of 
the Jewish people. At nrst, the divine promise of a numerous 
posterity proceeds very slowly towards its accomplishment. 
After some years of b^renness Rcbekah bears twins, already 
before their birth seeming to struggle for superiority, as the 
beads and representatives of two hostile people. They were as 
opposite in their disposition as in their way of life. The red- 
haired Esau was a wild hunter, and acquired the fierce and 
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iaiss?sa§bs 

who sprung fro.n Ishmnel ; though vet the 

lr,tcr perio<! considerable wealth in docks an. herds, >et tne 

scattered chns of the Kdomites, at perpetual w.ir with ca^ 

other an«l with their neighbours, living, 

prcssion of the s-icrcd writer, by the sword, retain as it were 
fhc st.uup of the parental ch.yaclcr, and seem 1^” at^pted^to 

the severe discipline of the Mosaic m^itulions , . 

nation of peaceful husbandmen. The ® 

hunter soon Laid him at the mercy of his more 
crafty brother. After a day of 

his riirht of primogeniture for a mess of herbs. I he pr viicge 
S the irst-born s?ems to have eonsisted in ‘he acUow eg 
headship of the tribe, to which the ofl.ee of 

was inseparably atl.athcd. Ksaii, therefore, thus r" . 

.away both his civil and religious inheritance, and abandoned 

all title to the promises made to his tribe. confer 

Whether the parental blessing was supposed of 
or to confirm the right of primogeniture. “ « not^ lord om 
but the terms in which it was conveyed by Isaac, “''‘■f, 

thy brethren, and let thy mother s sons ^w down 
seem to intimate a regular investiture with 
.as head of the tribe. This blessing, couched in 
words, which Isaac evidently doubled his power to retract, was 
intercepted, with the assistance of his mother, by ^hc subtle and 

unscrupulous Jacob. These repeated injuries roused the spirit 

of revenge in the indignant hunter; he only waits the dweasc 
of his father that he may recover his rights by the death of his 
rival. Bui Rcbccca anlicipalcs the crime. Jacob is sent to tnc 
original birthplace of the tribe, partly to secure hiin front 
the impending danger, partly that, avoidm^r all connexion with 
the Canaanites, he may intermarry only with the descendants 
of his forefathers. On his way to Mesopotamia, the promise 
made to Abraham is renewed in that singular vision so 
expressively symbolical of the universal providence of uod— 
the flight of steps uniting earth and heaven, with the minister- 
ing angels perpetually ascending and descending, in com- 
memoration of this vision, Jacob sets up a sort of primitive 
inonument-a pillar of stone. The adventures of Jacob am^g 
his noma'Jic ancestors present a raost curious and charactcnstic 
view of their simple manners and usages. His meeting wUD 
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Rachel ai the well ; llic hospitality of Laban to his sister^s son ; 
his agreement to servo seven jears* to obtain Rachel in 
marriage; the public ceremony of espousals in the presence of 
the tribe ; the stratagem of Laban to substitute his elder for 
his younger and fairer daughter, in order to bintl the enamoured 
stranger to seven years’ longer service ; the little jealousies of 
the sisters, not on account of the greater share in their husband^s 
affections, but their own fertility ; the substitution of their 
respective handmaids; the content in cunning and subtlety 
between Laban an<l Jacob, the fornjer endeavouring to defrau<! 
the other of his <lue wages, «and at the same time to retain so 
useful a servant, under whom his flocks had so long prospered — 
the latter, apparently* by bis superior acquaintance with the 
habits of the animals which he tended, and with the divine 
sanction, securing all the stronger and more flourishing part of 
the flocks for his own portion ; the flight of Jacob, not as so 
rich a resident ought to have been dismissed, ^vith mirth and 
with son^s^ with labret and with harp ; Liban^s religious awe 
of one so manifestly under the divine protection ; Rachel’s 
purloining and concealment of her fathei^s Teraphiin ; above 
all, their singular treaty, in which I^ban at length consents to 
the final separation of this great family, with which he had 
expected to increase the power and opulence of his tril>e all 
these incidents throw* us back into a state of society different 
not merely from modern usages, but from those w hich prevailed 
among the Jews after their return from Kgypt. The truth and 
reality of the picture is not more apparent than its appropriate 
locality in the regions which it describes : — it is neither Egyptian 
nor Palestinian, nor even Arabian, life ; it breathes the free air 
of the wide and o]x^n plains of inland Asia, where the primitive 
inhabitants are spreading, without opposition or impediment, 
with their flocks, and herds, and camels, over unbounded and 
unr<cupicd regions. 

Isaac, in the mean time, had continued to dwell as a husband^ 
man, tow'ards the southern border of the promised land. Early 
in life he had begun lo cultivate the soil, which amply repaid 
his Labours. He seems to have been superior to the native 
population in one most useful art, not improbably learned by his 

• I once met with a younff man who had scr>*ed eight years for his food 
only ; at the end of that period he obtaioed in marriage the daughter of his 
master, for whom be would otherwise have had lo pay seven or eight 
hundr^ piastres. When I saw him he had been married three yean; but 
he bitterly complained of hb father-in-law, who continued to require of him 
the performance of the most servile ofhees. without paying him anything ; 
and that prevented him from selting up for bimaelf and family/'^^«rrA- 
hatdf s iravtls in S/ria, p. 297. 11)15 was in (he Haouran, the district 
southeast of Damascus. 
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father in Etnpt. that of sinking wells. The manner in which 

the native herdsmen drove him from place 

he had enriched it with th.at possession, so -nvaluab c 

soil, indicates want of skill, or at least, 

for themselves Perhaps it was as much by igporanl negieci 
L by wanton malice, thli the Philistines suffereJ thoM formeriy 

sunk by Abraham to fall 5 “hm 

l-irnh had crossed the Iordan with nothing but the stan 

wb^h he carried in his hand ; he ''eturt'cdwith 
in cattle, flocks, asses, and camels, male and female slaves , 
and with the more inestimable treasure of eleven sons, born to 
Hm M^opotamia. Hut before he could venttuc to return to 
his father, be must appease the resentment of his ‘"jorod 
brother. Upon the borders of the land of 
called Mahanaim (from a vision of angels seen 
messengers to announce his approach as far as Seir. J^'^tnet 
extending from the foot of the Dead Sea. fborc E^sau^as 
already established as the chieftain of a PO'rcrful tril^, fo^he 
sets forth to meet his brother at the head of 400 men. I he 
pc.iceful company of Jacob arc fuUof »PPrchcnsion ; he sen^ 
forward a splendid present of she goats, 20 
ewes and twenty r.iras, 30 milcb camels, with »^e‘r coUs, 40 
kine. to bulls. 20 she asses and to foals ; he ‘‘^cwisc tak« ^ 
precaution of dividing his company into two P^rts, in order that 
If one shall be atl.-ickcd the other may escape. *‘avme made 
these armngements, he sends his family over a brook, called 
the jabbok, which lay before him. In the night he is ‘^o’Pfortcd 
by another symbolic vision, m which he supposes 
wrestling with a mysterious being, from whom he extorts a 
blcssing.nnd is commanded from thenceforth to assume the 
name of Israel (the prevailing): Prevailed gainst 

Cod, 80 his race are to prevail against men.* Yet he 
entirely relax his caution: as he and bis f.amily advance fo J"®®* 
the dreaded Esau, the handmaids and their children are put 
foremost; then Uah with ; last of all. as with 
chance of escape, should any treachery bo intended, the 
Rachel and her single child Joseph. But the hunter, tho)^h 
violent, was nevertheless frank, generous, and forgiving. 
While Jacob approaches with signs of reverence, perhaps ot 
apprehension, £iau ran to meet him, and embraced him ana Jen 

• An nwful respect for the divine nature Induce us to adopt 
learned wrileni. Ihc notion, that this cpnlcst ‘«k p u« J". * " 

Josephus says, wiih a fnniasm. It sliould be added, that. , 

vUionary. Jacob bore an outward mark or memorial of ‘J'** 
the whhcnbg of ihc back sinew of the thigh, 

till the lime of Moses, and still alulnin, fmrp that part of every tiDlmal sUtp 
(or foods 
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on his tuck, and kissed him, and they wept. At first he refuses the 
offered present, but at length accepts it as a pledge of fraternal 
amity, and proposes that they should set forward together and 
unite their encampments. The cautious Jacob, st ill apprehensive 
of future misunderstandings, alleges the natural excuse, that 
his party, encumbered with their cattle, their wives and children 
must travel more slowly than the expeditious troop of the 
htlomites ; and mmicdiatcly on his brother's departure, instead 
of following him to Seir, turns off towards the Jordan ; encamps 
Succoth, then crosses the Jordan, and settles near 
Shalem. Here he purchases a field of the inhabitants, and 
resides in security, until a feud with the princes of the country 
drives him forth to «eck a safer encampment. Sechem, the 
son of Hainor, the great chieftain of the tribe, which occupied 
that part of Canxan, violated Dinah, the daughter of Jacob. 

In all Arabian tribes, the brother is most deeply wounded bv 
an outrage on the cl.asiity of the females, (a pan of Sp.inish 
manners, no doubt inherited from their Arabian ancestry on 
him devolves the duty of exacting vengeance for the indignity 
offered to the tribe or family, Simeon and Levi, without 
consulting their father, take up the quarrel. Sechem offers to 
marry the damsel ; his father and his people, not averse to an 
union with the wealthy strangers, consent to submit to 
circumcision, as the condition of the marriage, and as a pledge 
to die solemn union of thcclans. While they arc disabled from 
resistance, by the consequences of the operation, Simeon and 
I^VI, with their followers, fall on the city, puttheinhabitantsto 
the sword, and pillage the whole territory. The sense of this 
act of cruelty to Ins allies, and disregard to his own authority, 
sank d^p into the heart of the peaceful Jacob. In his last 
vision, Simeon and Levi are reprobated as violent and blood- 

thirsty men, and, as if this dangerous disposition had descended 

upon tlieir posterity, they arc punished, or rather prevented 
trom bringing rum upon the whole r.acc, by receiving a smaller 
nnd a divided portion of the promised land. Jacob retreated to 
Luz, where he had formerly parted from his brother Esau. 
Here the family was solemnly dedicated to God: aU the 
superstitious practices which they had brought from Mesopotamia 
were forbidden; the little images of the tutelar deities, even the 
prrmgs, probably considered as amulct.s or talismans, were 
taken away and buried. On the other hand, the magnificent 

promise, repeatedly made to Abraham and Isaac, was once more 

FnhrafK removed to 

Ephratb or Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus Christ. There 

his favourite wife Rachel died in childbed, having given birth to 

bis youngest son, called by the expiring mother Ben-oni, the 

c 
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child of her sorrow, by the father Bcn-j.amin, the son of his 
right hand. Having raised a sepulchral pillar over her remains, 
he sets forth to a new settlement near the tower of Edar, the 
site of which is unknown. Here his domestic peace was 
disturbed by another crime, the violation of his concubine, 
Billah, by Reuben, his eldest son. At length he rejoins his 
father, Is.iac, in the plain of Mamre, where the old man dies, 
and is honourably buried by his two sons. Hut from hence- 
forward the two branches of Isaac’s family were entirely 
separated. The country about Mount Scir became the 
permanent residence of the Edomites, who were governed first 
by independent sheiks or princes, afterwards were united under 
one monarchy. Jacob continued to dwell in Canaan, with his 
powerful family and ample possessions, until dissensions among 
his sons prcp.arcd the way for more important changes, which 
seemed to break for ever the connexion between the race of 
Abraham and the land of Canaan, but ended in establishing 
them as the sole possessors of the whole territory. 

Here then let us pause, and, before we follow the family of 
I.acob into a country where the government and usages of the 
l>copic were so tot. illy different, look back on the slate of society 
described in the Patriarchal History. Mankind appears in its 
inf.ancy, gradually extending its occupancy over regions, cither 
entirely unappropriated, or as yet so recently and thinly peopled, 
as to admit, without resistance, the new swarms of settlers 
which seem to spread from the birthplace of the human race, 
the plains of Central Asia. They arc pe.iccful pastoral nomads, 
travelling on their camels, the ass the only other beast of 
burthen; the horse appears to have been unknown— fortunately, 
perhaps, for themselves and their neighbours — for the possession 
of that animal seems fatal to habits of peace. The nomads 
who are horsemen are almost always marauders. The power 
of sweeping rapidly over a wide district, .and retreating as 
speedily, offers irresistible temptation to n people of roaming 
and unsettled habits. Hut the unenterprising shepherds, from 
whom the Hebrew tribe descended, move onward as their 
convenience or necessity require, or as richer pastures attract 
their notice. Wherever they settle, they sink wells, and thus 
render unpeopled districts habitable. It is stillmore curious to 
observe how t tie progress of improvement is incidentally betrayed 
in the summary account of the ancient record. Abraham finds 
no impediment to his settling wherever fertile pastures invite 
him to pitch his c.imp. It is only a place of burial in which he 
thinks of securing a proprietary right ; Jacob, on the conirar)'. 
purchases a field to pitch his tent. When Abraham is exposed 
to famine, he appears to have had no means of supply, but to 
go down himself to F.g)'pt. In the time of Jacob a regular 
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traffic in corn existed between the two countries, and caravan- 
s^es were established on the way. Trading caravans had 
likewise begun to traverse the Arabian deserts, with the spices 
and other products of the East, and with slaves, which they 
imported into Egypt. Among the simpler nomads of Mesopo- 
tamia, wages m money were unknown ; among the richer 
t ncenician tribes, gold and silver were already current It has 
been the opinion of some learned men that Abraham paid the 
money for his bargain by weight, Jacob in pieces, rudely coined 
or stamped. When Abraham receives the celestial strangers 
with true Arabian hospitality he kills the calf with his own 
hands, but has nothing more generous to offer than the Scythian 
beverage of milk ; yet the more civilised n.itive tribes seem, bv 
the offering of Melchizcdek, to have had wine at their command. 
Isa.u, become more wealthy, and having commenced the tillage 
of the soil, had acquired a taste for savoury meats, and had 
wme for his ordinary use. The tillage of Isaac bespeaks the 
richness of a virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the plough— it 
returned an hundred for one. These primitive societies were 
constituted in the most simple and inartificial manner The 
parental authority, and that of the head of the tribe, was 
supreme and without appeal. Esau so far respects even his 
blind and feeble father, as to postpone the gratification of his 
revenge till the death of Isaac. Afterwards, the brothers who 
WDspire against Joseph, though some of them had already 
dipped their hands in blood, dare not perpetrate their crime 
openly. When they return from Egypt to fetch benjamin, in 

u **‘®*'’ company, left in apparent danger 

of his life, they are obliged to obtain the consent of Jacob, and 
do not think of carrying him off by force. Reuben, indeed, 
leaves his own sons as hostages, under an express covenant 
that they are to be put to death if he does not bring Beniamin 
back. The father seems to have possessed the power of 
transferring the right of primogeniture to a younger son. This 
was perhaps the effect of Isaac’s blessing ; J.acob seems to have 
done the same, and disinherited the three elder sons of Leah. 

he desire of offsprinp, and the pride of becoming the ancestor 
M a great people, with the attendant disgrace of barrenness. 
However in some degree common to human n.iturc, and not 
unknown in thickly peopled countries, yet as the one predomi- 
nant and absorbing passion (for such it is in the patriarchal 
History) belongs more properly to a perio,:. when the earth stiff 
ottered ample room for each tribe to extend its boundaries 
wi^oui encroaching on the possessions of its neighbour. 

K !! in fhemselves trifling, are not without inter- 

est, both as illustmtive of human manners, and as tending to 
show that the record from which they are drawn was itself 
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derived from cotemporary traditions, which it 
with scrupulous fidelity. Even the characters of the different 
personages are singularly in unison with the stale of societ> 
described. There is the hunter, the migratory herdsman, and 
the incipient husbandman. The quiet and easy Isaac adapM 
himself to the more fixed and sedentary occupation of ti lage. 
Ksau the hunter is reckless, daring, and improvident ; Jacob 
the herdsman, cautious, observant, subtle, and timid. Lsau 
excels in one gre.it virtue of uncivilised life, bravery ; Jacob in 
another, which is not less highly appreciated, craft. Even m 
Abraham we do not find th.it nice and lofty sense of veracity 
which distinguishes a state of society where the point of honour 
has acquired great influence. It is singular that this accurate 
delineation of primitive manners, .and the disyiminaiion of 
individual character in e.ich successive patruirch, with all ttie 
imperfections and vices, as well of the social slate as of the 
particuUr disposition, although so conclusive an evidence to the 
honesty of the narrative, has c.iused the greatest perplexity to 
many pious minds, and as grc.it triumph to the adver^nes of 
rcve.iled religion. The object of this work is strictly historical, 
not theological ; yet a few obscrv.itions may be ventured on this 
point, considering its important bearing on the manner m which 
Jewish history ought to be written and read. Some will not 
read the most ancient and curious history in the world, wcause 
it is in the Bible ; others read it in the Bible with a kind of 
pious awe, which prevents them from comprehending its real 
spirit The latter look on the distinguished characters in the 
Mosaic annaU as a kind of sacred beings, scarcely allied to 
human nature. Their intercourse with the Divinity invests 
them with a mysterious sanctity, which is expected to extend to 
all their actions. Hence when they find the same passions at 
work, the ordinary feelings and vices of human nature prevalent 
both among the ancestors of the chosen people, and the chosen 
people themselves, they are confounded and distressed. Writers 
unfriendly to revealed religion, starting with the same notion, 
that the Mosaic narrative is uniformly exemplary, not historical, 
have enLirgcd with malicious triumph on the delinquencies w 
the patriarchs and their descendants. Perplexity and triumph 
lurcty equally groundless ! Had the avowed design of the 
intercourse of God with the patriarchs been their own unim- 
peachable perfection ; had that of the Jewish polity been the 
establishment of a divine Utopia, advanced to premature 
civilisation, and overleaping at once those centuries of slow 
improvement, through which the rest of mankind were to pass, 
then it might have been difficult to give a reasonable account 
of the manifest failure. So far from this being the case, an 
ulterior purpose is evident throughout. The patriarchs and 
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iheir descendants are the depositaries of certain great religious 
truths, the unity, omnipotence, and providence of God, not 
solely for their own use and advantage, but as conservators for 
the future universal benefit of mankind. Hence, provided the 
great end, the preservation of those truths, was eventually 
obtained, human affairs took their ordinary course ; the common 
passions and motives of mankind were left in undisturbed 
operation. Superior in one respect alone, the ancestors of the 
Jews, and the Jews themselves, were not beyond their age or 
country in acquirements, in knowledge, or even in morals ; as 
far as morals are modified by usage and opinion. They were 
polygamists, like the rest of the eastern world ; they acquired 
the virtues and the vices of each state of society through which 
they passed. Higher and purer notions of the Deity, though 
they tend to promote and improve, by no means necessarily 
enforce moral perfection ; their influence will be regulated by 
the social state of the age in which they are promulgated, and 
the bias of the individual character to which they are addressed. 
Neither the actual interposition of the Almighty in favour of an 
individual or nation, nor his employment of them as instruments 
fcr certain important purposes, stamps the seal of divine appro- 
bation on all their actions ; in some cases, as in the deception 
practised by Jacob on his father, the worst part of their charac- 
tM manifestly contributes to the purpose of God ; still the nature 
of the action is not altered ; it is to be judged by its motive, not 
bv its undesigned consequence. Allowance, therefore, being 
always made for their age and social state, the patriarchs. 
Kings, and other Hebrew worthies, are amenable to the same 
verdict which would be passed on the eminent men of Greece 
or Rome. Excepting where they act under the express com- 
mandment of God, they have no exemption from the judgment 
of posterity; and on the same principle, while God is on the 
scene, the historian will write with caution and reverence; 
while man, with freedom, justice, and impartiality. 
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BOOK II. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

Family efJa«>b-j0Hpk—Stati ej Egypt— Famuu—MigratUn cf J<u<A 
atul /ut-mhaU family— AJminutratwn at Jejrph—Ptriod bOvMm Jostpk 
and Meset — Birth and Edueatian af Afo:a — Flight and Beturn ta 
Egypt — Plaguts af Egypt — Exodut or Dcparlurt of the Itraelilet — 
Passagt of tht Rea Sea — Ancient Traditient. 

The seed of Abr.-ih.un had now become family; from the 
twelve sons of Israel it was to branch out into a nation. Of 
these sons the four elder h.td been bom from the prolific Leah, 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. The barren Rachel had 
substituted her handm.iid Bilhah, who gave birth to Dan and 
Naphtali. Leah, after her sister's example, substituted Zilpah ; 
from her sprang CJad an-l Asher. Rachel, for the sake of some 
mandrakes, supposed among eastern women to act as a love 
philtre and remove barrenness, yielding up her right to her 
sister, Leah again bore Issachar and Zebulon, and a daughter, 
Dinah. At length the comely Rachel was blessed with Joseph ; 
and in Canaan, Ucnoni, or Benjamin, completed the twelve. 

The children of the handmaidens had no title to the primo- 
geniture. Reuben had forfeited the esteem of his father by 
incest with his concubine ; Simeon and I^vi by their cruelty 
towai^s the Sichemites. Judah, the next brother, was inad- 
vertently betrayed into a serious crime. There was a singular 
usage afterwards admitted into the Mosaic law, that in case a 
married man died without issue, his next brother was bound to 
take his wife, in order that his line might not become extinct. 
The perpetuation of their name and race through their offspring 
being then, as it is still in some countries of the East, the one 
great object to which all moral laws, even those generally 
recognised, were to give way. The eldest son of Judah, Er, 
died ; the second, Onan, was guilty of a criminal dereliction of 
that indispensable duly, and was cut off for his offence. Judah, 
neglecting his promise to bestow the widow, Tamar, on his third 
son, Shelah, was betrayed into an unlawful connexion with her, 
and became the incestuous father of two children. 

But Joseph, the elder bom of the beloved Rachel, had always 
held the first place in the affections of his father. He was a 
beautiful youth, .and it was the pride of the fond father to behold 
bim in a dress distinguished from the rest of his sons— a coat 
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cf many colours. The envy of his brethren was still farther 
excited by two dreams seen by Joseph, which, m the frankness 
of his disposition, he look no pains to conceal. In one, the 
brothers were binding sheaves of corn, {a proof that they were 
advancing in the cultivation of the soil,) the sheaves of the 
brothers bent, and did homage to that of Joseph. In the other, 
the sun and the moon and eleven stars seeme 1 to make obeisance 
to Joseph. Each of these successive visions intimated his future 
superiority over all the family of Israel. One day, when Joseph 
had set forth to the place where his brothers were accu'tomed 
to feed their flocks, ilicy returned to their fatlicr’s tent without 
him, bearing that very dress, on which Jacob had so often gazed 
with pleasure, steeped in blood. The agony of the old man c.innot 
be described with such pathetic simplicity a-v in the language of 
the bacred Volume, — lie refused to be comforted, and he said, / 
will f^o down into the j^rave -xvith my son mourning. Hut before 
he went down to the grave he was to lichold hi-) son under far 
different circumstances. His brothers, at tirst, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of Reuben, the eldest l>orn, a man of more 
mild and generous disposition, had determined on putting their 
bated rival to death. With this intention they had let him down 
into a pit, probably an old disused well. A ciravan of Arabian 
traders happening to pass by, they acceded to the more merciful 
and advantageous proposition of Judah to sell him as a slave. 
Though these merchants were laden only with spiccry, balm, and 
myrrh, commodities in great request in Egypt, all of them being 
used in embalming the dead, they were sure of a market for 
such a slave as Joseph, and in that degraded and mi.senible 
character be arrived in Egypt. But the Divine Providence 
watched, even in the land of the stranger, over the heir to the 
promises nude to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The slave rose 
with a rapidity surprising, though by no means unparalleled in 
eastern kingdoms, to be the all-powerful vizier of the king of 
Egypt. He was first bought by Potiphar, a chief officer of the 
king, the captain of the guard, by whom be was speedily pro- 
moted to the care of the whole household. The entire confidence 
of his master in the prudence and integrity of the servant is 
described in these singular terms, — He left all that he had in 
foseph's hand, and he ktiew not aught he had, save the bread 
which he did tat. The virtue of Joseph in other respects was 
equal to his integrity, but not so well rewarded. Falsely accused 
by the arts of bis roaster's wife, whose criminal advances he had 
repelled, be was thrown into prison. The dungeon opens a way 
to still farther advancement. Wherever be is, be secures esteem 
and confidence. Like bis former master, the keeper of the 
prison entrusts the whole of his responsible duties to the charge 
of Joseph. But the chief cause of* bis rapid rise to fortune and 
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dienily is his skill in the interpretation of dreams. Among his 
fellow-prisoners were the chief cup-bearer and chief purveyor ol 
the king. Each of these men was perplexed by an extraordinary 
vision. The interpretation of Joseph was justified by tbc fate of 
both ; one, as he predicted, was restored to his honours, the 
other suffered an ignominious death. Through the report of 
the former, tbc fame of Joseph, in a character so important 
among a superstitious people, reached the palace, and when 
the king himself was in the same manner disturbed with visions 
which baffled the professed diviners of the country, Joseph 
was summoned from the prison. The dreams of the king, 
according to the exposition of Joseph, under the symbolic 
forms of seven fat and fleshy kinc followed by seven lean and 
withered ones, seven good cars of com by seven parched and 
blasted with the cast wind, prefigured seven years of unexampled 
plenty, to be succccde.1 by seven of unexample«l dearth. The 
advice of Joseph being demanded how to provide against the 
impending calamity, he rccom'mcnds that a fifth p;irt of the 
produce during the seven abundant years shall be lai<l up in 
granaries built for the purpose. The wisdom of this measure 
was apparent ; and who so fit to carry such plans into effect as 
he whose prudence had suggested them? Joseph, therefore, is 
at once installed in the dignity of chief minister over the whole 
of this great and flourishing kingdom. 

The information we obtain from the Mosaic narrative, con- 
cerning the state and constitution of Egypt during this period, 
is both valuable in itself, and agrees strictly with all the know- 
ledge which we acquire from other sources. Egypt had long 
been the great corn country of the ancient world, now In a high 
state of cultivation, but dependent for Its fertility on the overflow 
of the river on whose banks it lay. Should the annual increase 
of the Nile be interrupted, the whole valley would remain n 
barren and unvegetating waste. The cause of the long period 
of famine is nowhere indicated, but it was by no means a local 
calamity, it extended to all the adjacent countries. A long and 
general drought, which would bum up the herbage of all the 
pastoral districts of Asia, might likewise diminish that accumu- 
lation of waters which, at its regular period, pours down the 
channel of the Nile. The waters are collected in the greatest 
part from the drainage of all tbc high levels in that region of 
central Africa, where the tropical rains, about the summersolsticei 
fall with incessant violence. Hut whatever might be its cause, 
Egypt escaped tbc famine which pressed so severely on other 
countries, only through the prudent administration of Joseph. 
It is necessar)', however, before we describe the policy which 
he adopted, or the settlement of tbc family of Israel in this 
country, to give some insight into the state of the Egyptios 
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people : for without this we shall neither be 
?n transactions which relate to the Israelites 

Mo«^^in"rr originality to be assigned to the 

man^ r '"/“f . ^ff)Tt, before this period, had enjoyed 
many centuries of civilisation, most likely of opulence and 

^lendour. Whether she had already reared her vast and 

2mh^M the colossal temples of Ip- 

rbebes, or excavated those wonderful subterraneous 
s^ulchral palaces for her dead kings, cannot at present be 

d?tiS T' i her singular constitution we have 

distinct indications in the Mosaic narrative. The people were 

divided into castes, like those of India, as they exist to the 
On?ni^I formerly prevailed among many other 

SSh H ‘he.-,e castes stood that of the 

pnesthood. I-roin this order the king was usually selected • if 

emmen^r.*^ 'J'-irnors, the next class m rank, should .-main to tliat 
eminence, he was always installed and enrolled in the superior 

ih. fi PO«e''. stood far ibovc 

the rest of Ihc people- In each Nome ordistrict (if indeed these 
divisions were of so early a date) stood a temple and I LacerS 
college. In them one third of the whole land of the country 
was inalienably vested, fbe priests were not merely theminisieis 

T^el'w ?’ ih^^^ ''ki'® conservators of knowledge. 

Sbmirro^.S.® astronomers, by whom ail tho agricultural 
who;/%/rlr^ ; the public geometricians, 

i''‘‘J "’‘‘‘sP«"5able, since the Nile annuall)’ 
obliterated the kndmarks of the country ; in their hicroglyphical 
characters the public events were recorded ; they were the 

SenS^wV IT ‘be whole patrimony of 

^ withtheirrcligion. The 

fhiv hereditary aristocracy were unbounded ; 

they engrossed apparently both the legislative and judicial 

Sf theHw 

?nto of dreams, Joseph, no doubt, intnidcd 

mnr*h M •' all-powcrful castc, and the king, not 
improbably with .a view to disarm their jealousy, married his new 

Sled '’f tbe of the Sun, avbo dwelled in On, 

Mlled afterwards by the Greeks Heliopolis (the City of the Sun)! 

aJl the'u"H ^ resumptioi 

of^l the lands into the hands of the crown, the sacred property 

?he wh f ‘*1 ‘he operation of the law, and 

The nJir supported, during the famine, at the royal charge. 

® of ‘he warriors, caUed by 

Se ^e?ni^’ Hermotybies or Kalasyries. The lower classes of 
consiituied the rest of the orders ; according to 

hiSb^nTn/'"®’ ^'Odorus three more. The latter reckons 
husbandineo, artisans, and shepherds; Herodotus, shepherds, 
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swincherdf, manufacUircrs and shopkccpcrsi interpreters, and 
mariners, that is, the boatmen of the Nile. The boundaries of 
these castes were unalterably fixed, the son held for ever the 
same rank, and pursued the same occupation with his father. 
The profession of a shepherd, probably (he lowest of these 
castes, was held in particular discredit. Every shepherd was 
an abomination to the Eg)T)lians.^' Several reasons have been 
assigned for this remarkable fact. A German writer of great 
ability supposes, that when the first civilisers of Egj'pt, whom, 
from reasons, which every accession to our knowledge of ancient 
Egypt seems to confirm, he derives from Ethiopia, directed the 
attention of the people to tillage, for which the country was so 
admirably adapted, in order to wean the rude people from their 
nomadic habits, they studiously degraded the shepherds into a 
sort of Pariah caste. Another and a more general opinion 
derives this hostility to the name of shepherd from a recent and 
most important event in the Eg>'piian history. While Egypt 
was rapidly advancing in splendour and prosperity, a fierce and 
barUirous Asiatic horde burst suddenly upon her fruitful pro* 
vinces, destroyed her temples, massacred her priests, and having 
subdued the whole of I^wer Egypt, established a dynasty of six 
successive kings. These Hyksos, or royal shepherds, with their 
savage clans, afterwards expelled by the victorious Egyptians, 
Monsieur Champollion* thinks, with apparent reason, that he 
recognises on many of the ancient monuments, A people with 
red hair, blue eyes, and covered only with an undressed hide 
loosely wrapped over them, arc painted, sometimes struggling 
in deadly warfare with the natives, more usually in attitudes of 
the lowest degradation which the scorn and hatred of their 
conquerors could invent. They lie prostrate under the footstools 
of the kings, in the attitude described in the book of Joshua, 
where the rulers actually set their feet on the necks of the captive 
monarchs.t The common people appear to have taken pride in 
having the figures of these detested enemies wrought on the 
soles of their sandals, that they might be thus perpetually 
trampled on : even the dead carried this memorial of their hatred 
into the grave ; the same figures are painted on the lower 
wrappers of the mummies, accompanied with similar marks of 
abhorrence and contempt. It would be difficult to find a more 
apt illustration of the phrase in the book of Genesisi every 
shepherd was an abomination unto the Egyptians.*^ Several 
other incidents in the Mosaic history seem to confirm the 
opinion, that these invaders had been expelled, and that but 
recently, before the period of Joseph’s administration. 

The seven years of unexampled plenty passed away exactly 


* IxUre A Mens, de BUcas. p. 57. 
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as theinterpreier of the royal dreams had foretold. DurinL'all 
this tune, Joseph regularly exacted a fifth of the produce which 
was stored up in granaries established by the government. 
1 he fainmc soon began to press heavil)-, not merely on Egypt, 
but on all the adjacent countries : among the first who came to 
purchase corn appeared the ten sons of- Jacob. It is no easy 
task to treat, after the Jewish historian, the transactions which 
twk place between Joseph and his family. The relation m 
the book of Genesis is, perhaps, the most exquisite model of 
the manner in winch history, without elevating its tone or de- 
parting from Its plain and unadorned veracity, assumes the 
lanpiage and spirit of the most touching poetry. Thecold and 
rhetorical paraphrase of Josephus, sometimes a writer of great 
vigour and simplicity, enforces the prudence of adhering as 
closely as possible to the language of ibe original record. The 
brothersareat first received with sternness and asperity, charged 
with being spies come to observe the undefended state of the 
country. This accusation, though not seriously intended in 
some degree confirms the notion that the Egyptians had 
recently sufTcred, and therefore constantly apprehended, foreign 
invasion. They are thrown into prison for three days, and 
released on condition of proving the truth of their story, by 
bringing their younger brother Benjamin with them. ’I heir 
own danger brings up before their minds the recollection of 
their crime, i hey express to one another their deep remorse 
for the supposed murder of their elder brother, little thinking 
that Joseph, who had conversed with them through an inter- 
preter, (perhaps of the caste mentioned by Herodotus,) under- 
stood every word they said. And Joseph turned about from them 
and wept. Simeon being left as a hostage, the brothers arc 
dismissed, but on their way they arc surprised and alarmed to 
nndtheir money returned. The suspicious Jacob will not at first 
entrust his youngest and best-beloved child to their care ; but 
their present supply of com being consumed, they have no 
alternative between starvation and their return to Egypt. 
Jacob reluctantly^ and with inany fond admonitions, commits 
the surviving child of Rachel to their protection. On their 
arrival m Egypt they are better received, tbe Vizier inquires 
anxiously about the health of their father Is your father alive, 
the old man of whom ye spake, is he yet alive 1 The sight of his 
own uterine brother, Benjamin, overpowers him with emotion. 
He said, God be gracious unto thee, my son; and Joseph made 
haste, for his bowels did yearn upon his brother; and he sought 
to weep, and he entered into his chamber and wept there. 

1 hey are feasted, (and here again we find a genuine trait of 
Egyptian manners,) Joseph must not eat at the same tabic with 
theseshepberd strangers. Benjandn is peculiarly distinguished 
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by A larger poruon of iue.it. The brothers are once more d,s- 
inissed, but are now pursued and apprehended on ‘^ charge of 
secreting a silver cup. which had been concealed 
Benjamin, .and at length the great minister of E^pt 

makes himself known as the brother whom 
a slave That Joseph could no! re/ram himself before all them 
that stood by him: ^ried. Cause roery man 

me; and there stood no man with him, 

self knoxvn unto his brethren. And he soeft aloud, jjf 
Egyptians and the house of rharaoh heard. And 
unto his brethren. Come near to me / Pjyyou. e nd they came 
near. And he said, / am Joseph ; doth viy father pet ^ 
And his brethren could not annver him, for they xvere Iro^bUf 
at his presence. And Joseph said unto hts brethren, Come near 
to me,l pray you. And they came near. And he said, / am 
Joseph, your Lather, whom ye sold into E^pt. Eow therefore 
be not griexied, nor anjpy with yourselves that ye sold me hither : 
for God did send me before you to prcserx'C life; and he hath 
made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and a 
ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. He semis them, wi h 
cre.it store of provisions, ami with an equipage of ivagpns to 
transport their father an<l all their family into Egypt, for five 
years of the f.imine ha<l still to elapse, llis last sinking 
Admonition is, that ye fall not out by the way. \Vhcn they 
arrive in Canaan, and tell their aged father, yoJc/AtrjW 
and he is goi'ernor over ail tlu land of Egypt, JacoSs heatt 
fainted, for he believed them not. Convinced at length of the 
surprising change of fortune, he says, It is enough; Joseph my 
son is yet alive : I will go and see hi m before I die. . . * . 

Thus all ihc Icgiliinaic descendants of Abraham with Ihcir 
families, amounting in number to seventy, mi^atc into Egypt, 
The high credit of Joseph insures thcraa friendly reception, and 
the fertile district of Goshen, the best pasture land of Egypt> is 
assigned by the munificent sovereign for their residence. But 
if the deadly hostility borne by the native Egyptians to forcim 
shepherds really originated in the cause which has been indi- 
cated above, the magnanimity of Joseph in not disclaiming ms 
connexion with a race in such low esteem, and bis influence in 
obtaining them such hospitable reception, roust not escape our 
notice. Their establishment in Goshen coincides in 
able manner with this theory. The last strong hold of the 
shepherd kings was the city or Abari$« A bar is must have been 
situated either within or closely bordering upon the district 
of Goshen. The expulsion of the shepherds would Iwve the 
tract unoccupied, and open for the settlement of another pas* 
toral people. Goshen itself was likewise called Rameses, a 
word ingeniously explained by Jablonski, as meaning the land 
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of shepherds, and contained all the low, and sometimes marshy, 
raeadovrs which lie on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and 
extend very considerably to the south. Here, says Maillet, the 
grass grows to the height of a man, and so thick that an ox may 
browse a whole day lying on the ground- 
joseph pursued the system of his government with consutn- 
mate vigour and prudence. His measures, however calculated 
to raise the royal authority, seem to have been highly popular 
with all classes of the nation. It is diiticult precisely to under- 
stand the views or the consequences of the total revolution in 
the tenure of properly, which he ctTecicd. During the first years 
of the dearth, all the money of the country found its way into 
t^be royal treasury ; in a short time after, all the inhabitants 
hastened to part with iheir stock ; and at length were glad to 
purchase subsistence at the price of their lands : thus the whole 
territory, except that of the priests, was vcsic 1 in the crown. 
Whether the common people had any landed property before 
9 whether that triple division of the lands, one- 
ihird to the king, for the expenses of the court and government, 
one-third to the priests, and the other third to the military class, 
previous to this epoch, we have no means of ascertaining. 

1 he Mosaic history seems to infer that the body of the people 
were the possessors of the soil. If, however, the state of 
property, described above from Diodorus, was anterior to this 
period, the financial operation of Joseph consisted in the 
resumption of the crown lands from the tenants, with the 
reletting of the whole on one plain and uniform system, and the 
accjuisiiion of that of the military. In either case, the tenns on 
which the whole was rclct, with the reservation of one-fifth to 
the royal exchequer, seem liberal and advantageous to the 
cultivator, especially if we compare them with the exactions to 
which the Masantry in the despotic countries of the East, or the 
miserable r ellahs who now cultivate the banks of the Nile, arc 
exposed. Another part of Joseph's policy is still more difficult 
fj^frly to comprehend, his removing the people into the cities. 
This has been supposed by some an arbitrary measure, in order 
to break the ties of attachment, in the former possessors, to 
their native farms; by others, a wise scheme, intended to civilise 
the rude peasantry. A passage in Belzoni's Travels may throw 
some light on the transaction. He describes the condition of 
^^Itivatorsin Upper Egypt, as wretched and dangerous. 
Their single tenements or villages are built but just above the 
ordinary high-water mark, and are only protected by a few 
wattles. If the Nile rises beyond its usual level, dwellings, 
cattle, and even the inhabitants arc swept away. The measure 
or Joseph may have been merely intended to secure the impro- 
vident peasantry against these common, but fatal accidents. 
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Among ihe fertile p.istures of Goshen, enjoying undisturbed 
plenty and prosperity, the sons of Jacob began to iQcr^sc with 
great, but by no means incredible, rapidity. The prolific soil of 
Egypt not merely incre.ises the fertility of v^cuble and aniinal 
life, but that of the human race likewise. This fact is noticed 
by many ancient writers, particularly Aristotle, who states that 
women in Egypt sometimes produce three, four, or even seven 
at a birth ! Early marriages, polygamy, the longer duration of 
life, abund.ancc and cheapness of provisions, would tend, under 
the divine blessing, still further to promote the population of 
this nourishing district. At the end of 17 years, Jacob died, aged 
147 llcforc his death he bestowed his l.»sl blessing on Joseph, 
and solemnly adjured him to transfer his renwins to the cemetery 
of the Tribe in Canaan. The history of his life terminates with 
a splendid poetical prophecy, describing the character of his 
sons, and the possessions they were to occupy in the partition of 
the promised land. This poem was no doubt treasured up w^ith 
ihc ino?»l religious ccirc the traditions of the tribes* One 

curious point proves its antiquity* The most splendid destiny 
is awarded to Judab and the sons of Joseph^ but Jacob had never 
forgotten the barbarity of Simeon and Levi. These two families 
arc condemned to the same inferior and degraded lot, as divided 
and scattered among their brethren. Yet how diflerent their 
fate ! The tribe of Levi attained the Iiighcst rank among their 
brethren i scattered indeed they were, but in stations of the first 
distinction ; while the feeble tribe of Simeon soon dwindled into 
insign ificancci and became almost extinct. A later poet, cer- 
tainly Moses himself, would not have united these two tribes 
under the same destiny. The funeral procession of Jacob was 
conducted with Eg>'ptian magnificence to the sepulchre of his 
fathers, to the great and Lasting astonishment of the native 
Canaanites. The protecting presence of their father 
withdrawn, the brotners began again to apprehend the hostility of 
Joseph ; but his favour still watched over the growing settlement, 
and he himself at length, having seen his great-grandchildren 
upon his knees, died at the age of I to years. He left directions 
that his body should be embalmed, and put into a coffin ; on the 
return of his kindred to Canaan, to be transported to the 
grave of his forefathers. 

How long a period elapsed* between the migration into 

• Several curious particulars of ihls period may be gleaned from the 
ffcncalogies in the book of Chronicles. Some Intercourse with the native 
counify was kept up for a lime. Certain sons of Ephraim were slain In a 
freebOoting cxpctHtlon to drive the c.at(Ieof the Inliabltanisof Gath.— i Chron. 
vil. ai. Another became ruler of the tribe of Moob.— i Chw* iv. oa. Some 
became celebrated In Egypt ^ potters, and manufactuiers in cotton (byssus). 
—I Chron. W. ai. 
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Egypt under Jacob, and the Exodus, or departure, under Moses, 
has been a question debated from the earliest ages by Jewish, 
no less than Christian writers. While some assign the whole 
d^ation or 430 years to the captivity in Egypt, others include 
residence of the patriarchs, 215 years, within this period. 
I he vestiges of this controversy appear in all the earlier 
writings. The Hebrew and Samaritan texts, the different 
copies of the Greclc version of the Scriptures, differ. St. Stephen, 
in the Acts, seems to h-nve followed one opinion ; St. I’aul, in 
his epistle to the Galatians, the other. Josephus contnidicts 
himself repeatedly. The great body of English divine* follow 
the latter hypothesis ; the great modern scholars of Germany 
generally prefer the former. The following brief statement may 
throw some light on this intricate subject. The Jews were firmly 
and religiously persuaded that their genealogies were not merely 
accurate but complete. As then only two names appc.ired 
between Levi and Moses, those of Kohath and Amram, and the 
date of life assigned to these two seemed irreconcileable with 
the longer period of 430 ye.ars, they adopt very generally the 
notion that only 215 years were passed in Egypt.* They over- 
looked, or left to miraculous intervention to account for a still 
gre.iter difficulty, the prodigious increase in one family during 
we generation. In the desert, the males of the descendants of 
Kohath are reckoned at 8609. Kohath had four sons ; from 
each son theni in one geoeratioDj must have sprung on the 
average 2 1 50 males. On this hypothesis the alternative rcinainSi 
either that some names have been lost from the genealogies 
between Kohath and Amrarn; or between Amram and Moses, a 
notion rather confirmed by the fact that, in the genealogy of 
Joshua in the book of Chronicles, he stands twelfth in descent 
from Joseph, while Moses is the fourth from Levi ; or, as there 
are strong grounds for suspecting, some general error runs 
through the whole numbering t of the Israelites in the desert. 

At what period in Egyptian history the migration under Jacob 
took place ; and which of the Pharaohs perished in the Kcd Sea, 
iMy possibly come to light from the future investigation of the 
hieroglyphic tnonuments by Mens. Champollion. One point 
appears certain from the Mosaic history, that the patron of 
Joseph was one of the native sovereigns of Egypt, not, as 
Eusebius supposed, one of the foreign shepherd dynasty. The 
flourishing and peaceful state of the kingdom; the regularity of 
the government ; the power of the priesthood, who were perse- 
cuted and oppressed by the savage shepherds ; the hatred of the 
pastoral race and occupation ; ^1 these circumstances strongly 

* account of this uncertainty, we have omlUed the dales till the time 
X o chronology first seems to offer a secure footing. 

T Some observations on (his subject wiU snbscqiicnUy be offered. 
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indicate the orderly and uncontested authority of the native 


oroccssof tiine, such is the lot of the grc.Hcst of public 
benefactors, the services of ibc ^isc and popular Vincr were 
forcotlen. A new king arose, *who knew not Joseph, and be^n 
to look- with jc.ilou i apprehension on this race of strangers, thus 
occupying his most open and accessible frontier, and .able to 
rrivc?rce^passaec, or join in a dangerous confederacy with any 
foreign invader^ With inhuman policy he commenced a system 
of oppression, intended at once to check their increase, and 
brciiv the dangerous spirit of revolt. They were seized, and 
forced to labour at the public works in building new cities, 
Jhthom and Kaamsest called trcasurccit.es. 
them on the pyramids, on the gre.u canals and on 
built for the purpose of irrigation. But tyranny, short-sighted 
as inhuman, failcil in its purpose. Even under these 
able circumstances, the strangers still increased In ‘I'C dan p 
stone-quarry, in the lime-pit and bnck-hclc, toiling 
burthens under a parching sun, they multiplied as rapidly as 
amon‘» the fresh airs and under the cool tents in (.oshen ; and 
‘now instead of a separate tribe, inhabiting a remote province, 
whose loy.alty was only suspected, the government found a slil 
more numerous people, spread throughout the country, and 
rendered hostile by cruel oppression. Tyranny having thus 
wantonly made enemies, must resort to more b.irb.irous measures 
to repress them. A dreadful decree is issued ; the midwives, 
who in this land of hcredit.ary professions, were most likely a 
distinct class under responsible officers, were commanded to 
destroy all the Hebrew children at their birth. They disobey 
or evade the command, and the king has now no alternative, 
but to take into his own hands the execution of his exterminating 
project, which, if c.arried into effect, would have cut short at 
once the r.ace of Abraham. Every male child is commanded to 
be cast into the river, the females preserved, probably to fill m 


time tbc harems of their oppressors. 

But Divine Providence had determined to raise up that inan» 
who w as to release this oppressed people, and after having seen 

• The chance of dynasty, and Accessioo of the shephetd kings during this 
Interval, is lialuc to as strong ohjections, as those above stAlcd. 1 nc inroad 
of this savage swople, which must have passed, in all Us havoc and ma^cre, 
over the land of Goshen, would hardly have been forgotten or ondiled in the 
Hebrew tradhions. The great orchitectuml and agrieuliumi wo«s bespw 
the reign of the magnificent native princes, not that of nide barbarians. Mr. 
Faber's ingenious tbcory, which assigns the building of the pyramids to the 
sliepherds, is, in our opinion, highly improbable. , » , . ^ % 

t It Uoirioui that Mons. Chnmpollion assigns to this period, a kmgcnll«t 
Rhnmses Mcl«Ainoun. Rhamses, however, was not an uncommon name in 
(he Egyptian dynasties. 
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and intimately known the civil and religious institutions of this 
famous country, was deliberately to reject them, to found a 
I»lity on totally different principles, and establish a religion 
the most opposite to the mysterious polytheism of Egypt, — a 
polity and a religion which were to survive the dymasty of the 
Pharaohs, and the deities of their vast temples, and exercise an 
unbounded influence on the civil and religious history of the most 
remote ages. Amraui, if the genealogies are complete, the 
second in descent from Levi, married in his own tribe. His 
wife bore him a son, whose birth she was so fortunate as to 
conceal for three months, but at the end of this period she was 
obliged to choose between the dreadful alternative of exposing 
the infant on the banks of the river, or of surrendering him to 
the executioners of the king's relentless edict. The manner in 
which the child in its cradle of rushes, lined with pitch, was laid 
among the flags upon the brink of the river, forcibly recaUs the 
exposure of the Indian children on the banks of the holy Ganges. 
Coidd there be any similar custom among the Egyptians, and 
might the mother hope, that if any unforeseen acciaent should 
save the life of the child, it might pass for that of an Egyptian ? 
This however was not the case. The daughter of the king, 
coming down to bathe in the river, perceived the ark, and, 
attracted by the beauty of the infant, took pity on it, and con- 
jecturing that It belonged to one of the persecuted Hebrews, 
determined to preserve its life. By a simple and innocent 
stratagem, the mother was summoned, her own child committed 
to her charge, and, as it grew up, it became the adopted son of 
the princess, who called it Moses, from Egyptian words signify- 
ing, drawn from the water. The child received an excellent 
education and became trained in ail the wisdom of the Egypt- 
i^s. This last fact rests on Jewish traditions reported by bt. 
Stephen, but it is highly curious to contrast the other romantic 
fictions of the later writers, probably the Alexandrian Jews, with 
this plain narrative. These fables have no appearance of 
ancient traditions, but all the exaggeration of Rabbinical 
invention. The birth of Moses was prophetically foreshown. 
The sacred scribe announced to the king, that a child was about 
to be born among the Israelites, who was to bring ruin on the 
iwwcr of Egypt, and unexampled glory on the Hebrew nation : 
be was to s^ass all the human race in the greatness and 
duration of his fame. To cut short this fatal life, not with the 
desip of weakening the Jewish people, this elder Herod issues 
out his edi« for the first massacre of the Innocents. Amram, 
the father of Moses, is likewise favoured with a vision, fore- 
‘he glory of bis son. Thermulis, the daughter of 
Pharaoh (the manners having become too refined to suppose 
that a king's daughter would bathe in the river) is more elegantly 
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described as amusing herself on the banks. Seeing the basket 
floating on the water, she orders certain divers, ready of course 
at her command, to bring it to her. Enchanted by the exquisite 
beauty of the child, she sends for a nurse : but the infant patriot 
in<lignantly refuses the milk of an Egyptiari : nurse after nurse 
is tried and rejected ; nothing will satisfy him but the breast of 
his own mother. When he was three years old, he was such a 
prodigy of beauty, that all who passed by, would suspend their 
work to gaze upon him. The princess adopts him, shows him 
to her father, and insists on his being recognised heir to the 
kingdom. The king places the diadem on his head, which the 
child conicraptuoiisly seizes and tramples under his feet. The 
royal scribe in vain attempts to awaken the apprehensions of 
the monarch. The youth grows up in such universal esieetnand 
f.ivour, that when the Ethiopians invade the country, he is 
placed at the head of the army. The district through which he 
chooses to march, rather than ascend the Nile, being full of 
noxious reptiles, he presses a squadron of lame ibises, lets them 
fly at the serpents, and thus sjiccdily clears his way. By this 
extraordinary stratagem, he comes unexpectedly upon the enemy, 
defeats and pursues them to their capital city, Mcroe. Here the 
daughter of the king falls in love with him, and the city is sur- 
rendered on condition of his marrying the Ethiopian princess ; 
a fiction obviously formed on the Cushite or Arabian (translated, 
in the LXX, Ethiopian) wife of Moses. Jealousy and hatred, 
the usual attendants on greatness, endanger his life ; the priests 
urge, and the timid king assents to the dc.ath of the stranger, 
who with difficulty makes his escape into the desert. But, as is 
usual with those who embellish genuine history, the simple 
dignity of the Jewish patriot is lowered, rather than exalted. 
The true greatness of Moses consists in his generous indignation 
at the oppressions under which his kindred were labouring ; bis 
single-minded attachment to the poor and degraded and toil- 
worn slaves from whom he sprung ; his deliberate r^ection of all 
the power, wealth, and rank which awaited him if he had for- 
sworn his race, andjoined himself to the people who had adopted 
him. An accident discovered his impatience of the sufferings 
Inflicted on his brethren. As he saw them labouring under their 
burthens, he perceived one of the Egyptian officers {such is the 
probable supposition of a late writer) exercising some great 
personal cruelty on one of the miserable slaves under bis 
inspection. He rose up in defence of his countryman, slew the 
officer, and bid his body in the sand. No E^tlan had 
witnessed what he had done, and on the fidelity of nis brethren 
he supposed that be might fairly calculate. The next day, when 
he took upon himself the office of reconciling two of the Israel- 
ites, who had accidentally quarrelled, he found that his secret 
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was not safe. The whole transaction certainly gives ground for 
the supposition, that an unformed notion of delivering his 
countrymen from their bondage was already brooding in the 
nund of Moses.* His courage in avenging their wrongs, and 
his anxiety to establish goodwill and unity among the people, 
were the surest means he could adopt to secure confidence, and 
consolidate their strength. If this were the case, the conduct of 
his countrymen, ready to betray him on every occasion in which 
their passions or fears were excited, instead of encouraging, was 
likely to crush for ever his ambitious hopes, and sadly convince 
him that such a design, however noble, was desperate and im- 
practicable. At all events be had been guilty of a crime, by the 
Egyptian law, of the most enormous magnitude ; even if his 
favour at the court might secure him from the worst conse- 
quences of the unpardonable guilt of bloodshed, the example of 
revolt and insurrection precluded all hope of indulgence. 

A lonely exile, Moses flies beyond the reach of i;g>ptian 
power, to the tents of the nomadic tribes which lie on the 
borders of Palestine and Arabia. Here for forty years the 
future lawgiver of the Jews follows the humble occupation of n 
shepherd ; allied in marriage with the hospitable race who had 
received him, he sees his children rising around him, and seems 
as entirely to have forgotten his countrymen and their oppression, 
as, in all probability, he was forgotten by them ; so entirely did 
be seem alienated from his own people, that he bad neglected 
to initiate his children into the family of Abraham, by the great 
national rite of circumcision. On a sudden, when eighty years 
old, an age which, according to the present proportion of life, 
may be fairly reckoned at sixty or sixty-five, when the fire of 
ambition is usually burnt out, and the a«ive spirit of adventure 
subsided, entirely unattended, he appears again in Egypt, and 
either renews, or first boldly undenakes the extraordinary enter- 
prise of delivering the people of Israel from their state of 
slavery, and establishing them as a reguLor and independent 
commonwealth. To effect this, he had first to obtain a perfect 
command over the minds of the people, now scattered through 
the whole land of Egypt, their courage broken by long and 
uninterraitted slavery, habituated to Egyptian customs, and 
even deeply tainted with Egyptian superstitions ; he had to 
induce them to throw off the yoke of their tyrannical masters, 
and follow him in sc.irch of a remote land, only known by 
traditions many centuries old, as the residence of their fore- 
fathers. Secondly, he had to overawe, and induce to the 
surrender of their whole useful slave population, not merely an 
ignorant and superstitious people, but the king and the priest- 
hood of a countr)' where science had made considerable progress, 

* Compare Acts t\i. 93-^95. 
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and where the arts of an impostor would either be counteracted 
by similar arts, or instantly delected, and exposed to shame and 

ridicule. . 

What, then, were his natural qualifications for this prodigious 
undertaking — popular eloquence? By his own account, his 
organs of speech were imperfect, his enunciation slow and 
impeded i he was obliged to use the cold and ineffective method 
of addressing the people through his more ready and fluent 
brother Aaron. Had he acquired among the tribes, with whom 
he had resided, the adventurous spirit and military skill which 
might prompt or carry him through such an enterprise ? The 
shepherds, among whom he lived, seem to have been a peaceful 
and unenterprising people ; and, far from showing any skill as 
a warrior, the generalship of the troops always devolved on the 
younger and more warlike Joshua. His only distinguished 
acquirements were those which he had learned among the people 
witn whom he was about to enter on this extraordinary contest ; 
all the wisdom he possessed was the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

The credentials which Moses produced in order to obtain 
authority over his own people, and the means of success on 
which he calculated, in his bold design of wresting these 
miserable Helots from their unwilling masters, were u direct 
commission from the God of ibcir fathers, and a power of working 
preternatural wonders. His narrative was simple and imposing. 
The Sea of Edom, or the Red Sea, terminates in two narrow 
gulfs, the western running up to the modern Isthmus of Suer, 
the eastern extending not quite so far to the north. In the 
mountainous district between these two forks of the sea, stands 
a remarkable eminence with two peaks, higher than the neigh- 
bouring ridge, the south-eastern, which is much the loftiest, called 
Sinai; the north-western, Horeb. Into these solitudes Moses 
h.ad driven bis flocks w-hen suddenly he beheld a bush kindling 
into flame, yet remaining unconsumed. A voice was next heard, 
which announced the presence of the Cod of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and declared the compassion of the Almighty 
towards the suffering race of Israel, their approaching deliver- 
ance, their restoration to the rich and fruitful land of Canaan ; 
designated Moses as the man who was to accomplish this great 
undertaking, and ended by communicating that mysterious name 
of the great Deity which imphes, in its few pregnant mono- 
syllables, self-existence and eternity. “ I am that I am.” 
Moses, diffident of bis own capacity to conduct so great an 
enternrise, betrayed his reluctance. Two s^arate miracles, the 
transiorm.aiion of his rod or shepherd’s staff into a serpent, the 
immediate withering of his hand with leprosy, and its as imme- 
diate restoration ; the promise of power to effect a third, the 
change of water into blood, inspired him with courage and 

N 
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resolution to set forth on his appointed task. Such was his 
relation before the elders of the people; for even in their bondage 
this sort of government by the beads of families seems to h.ave 
been retained among the descendants of Jacob. Aaron, his 
brother, who had gone forth by divine comm.ind, as he declared, 
to meet him, enters boldly into the design. The people arc 
awed by the si^s, which are displayed, and yield their passive 
consent. Thisisail that Moses requires; for while he promises 
deliverance, he does not insist on any active co-operation on 
their part ; he enjoins neither courage, discipline, enterprise, nor 
mutual confidence ; nothing which might render insurrection 
formidable, or indicate an organised plan of resistance. 

The kings of Eg>'pt probably held that sort of open court or 
divan, usu.ll in Oriental monarchies, in which any one mayappear 
who would claim justice or petition for f.ivour. Moses and Aaron 
stand before this throne, and solicit the temporary release of all 
their people, that they may offer sacrifice to their God. The 
haughty monarch not only rejects their demand, but sternly 
rebukes the presumptuous interference of these sclf<onstituted 
leaders. The labours of the slaves are redoubled ; they are 
commanded not merely to finish the same portion of work in 
the brick-field, but to provide themselves with straw ; they are 
treated with still greater inhumanity, and severely chastised 
l^cause they cannot accomplish the impracticable orders of 
their taskmasters. The wretched people charge the aggrava- 
tion of their miseries on Moses and Aaron, whose influence, 
instead of increasing, rapidly declines, and gives place to 
aversion and bitter reproaches. Yet the deliverers neither lose 
^cir courage, nor depart from their lofty assurance of success 
I he God of their fathers assumes that ineffable name, Jehovah 
(the Faithful and Unchangeable), which the Jews dare not pro- 
nounce. That release which they cannot obtain by the fair 
means of persuasion, Moses and Aaron assert that they will 
extort by force from the reluctant king. Again they appear in 
the royal presence, having announced, it should seem, their 
pretensions to miraculous powers ; and now commenced a 
contest, unequal it would at first appear, between two individuals 
of an enslaved people, and the whole skill, knowledge, or artifice 
ot the Egyptian priesthood, whose sacred authority was uni- 
versally acknowledged ; their intimate acqu.iintance with all the 
secr«s of native extensive ; their reputation for magical powers 
firmly established with the vulgar. The names of the pnncipal 
opionents of Moses, Jannes and Jarabres, are reported by 
bt Paul from Jewish traditions ; and it is curious that In Pliny 
and Apuleius the names of Moses and Jannes are recorded as 
celebrated proficients in magical arts. 

The contest began in the presence of the king. Aaron cast 
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<lo\rn his rod, which was insianlancously iransformcd into a 
serpent. The magicians pcrformcil the same feat. The dex- 
terous tricks which the eastern and African jugglers play with 
serpents will easily .account for this without any supernatural 
assistance. It might be done, cither by adroitly substituting the 
serpent for the rod ; or by causing the serpent to assume a stiff 
appearance like a rod or staff, which being cast down on the 
ground might become again pliant and animated. Uut Aaron’s 
serpent swallowed up the rest — a circumstance, however extra- 
ordinary, yet not likely to work conviction upon a people familiar 
with such feats, which they ascribed to tnagic. Still, the slaves 
had now assumed courage, their demands were more peremptory, 
their wonders more general and public. The pligucs of Kgypt, 
which successively afllicted the priesthood, the king, and almost 
every deity honoured in their comprehensive pantheon, — which 
infected every clement, and rose in terrific gradation, one above 
the other, now began. Pharaoh was standing on the brink of the 
sacred river, the great object of Egyptian adoration, not im- 
probably in the performance of some ceremonial ablution, or 
making an offering to the native deity of the land. The leaders 
of the Israelites approached, and, in the name of the Lord God 
of the Hebrews, renewed their demand for freedom. It was 
rejected ; and at once the holy river, with all the watcf^s of the 
land, were turned to blood. The fish, many of which were 
objects of divine worship, perished. Put the priesthood were 
not yet baffled. The Egyptians h.iving dug for fresh and pure 
water, in some of these artificial tanks orreservoirs, the magicians 
contrived to effect a similar change. As their holy abhorrence 
of blood would probably prevent them from discharging so 
impure a fluid into the new reservoirs, they might, without great 
dimcuUy, produce the .appearance by some secret and chemical 
means. The waters of the Nile, it is well known, about their 
period of increase, usually assume a red tinge, either from the 
colour of the Ethiopian soil, which is wash^ down, or from a 
number of insects of that colour. Writers, who endeavour to 
account for these minaclcs by natural means, suppose that Moses 
took the opportunity of this periodical ch.Tngc to terrify the 
superstitious Egyptians. Yet, that Moses should place any 
reliance on, or tnc Egyptians feel the least apprehension at, an 
ordinary occurrence, which took place every ye.ar, seems little less 
incredible than the miracle itself For seven days the god of the 
river was thus rebuked before the God of the stranger; instead- 
of the soft and delicious water, spoken of by travellers as 
peculiarly fateful to the taste, the foetid stream ran with that of 
which the Egyptians luid the greatest abhorrence. To shed, or 
even to bchola blood, was repugnant to all their feelings and ' 
prejudices. Still the king was inflexible, and from the sacred 
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Stream was derived the second plague, fliCMliole laud was 
suddenly covered with frogs. The houses, the chambers, even 
the places where they prepared their food, swarmed with these 
loathsome reptiles. It is undoubtedly possible that the corrupted 
waters might quicken the birth of these creatures, the spawn of 
which abound^ in all the marshy and irrigated districts. Hence 
the priests would have no difficulty in bringing them forth in 
considerable numbers. The sudden cessation of this mischief at 
the prayer of Moses is by far the most extraordinary part of this 
transaction,— in one day all the frogs, except those in the river, 
were destroyed. So far the contest had been maintained without 
manifest advantage on cither side. But the next plague reduced 
the antagonists of Moses to a more difficult predicament. With 
the priesthood the most scrupulous cleanliness was inseparable 
from their sanctity. These Bramins of Lgypt, so fastidiously 
abhorrent of every kind of personal impurity that they shaved 
every part which might possibly harbour vermin, practised 
ablutions four times a>day, and wore no garments but of the 
finest linen, because woollen might conceal cither filth or insects, 
beard with the greatest horror that the dirt had been changed 
into lice, and that this same vermin, thus called into existence, 
was spreading over the whole country. After a vain attempt, 
notwithstanding their prejudices, to imitate their opponent, they 
withdrew for the present from the contest. But the pride of the 
king was not yet broken, and the pkigues followed in rapid and 
dreadful succession. Swarms of flics, or rather musquitocs, in 
unusual numbers, covered the whole land : by the intercession 
of Moses they were dispersed. Next, all the cattle, of every 
description, were smitten with a destructive murrain, all but 
those of the Israelites, who were exempt from this, as from the 
former calamity. This last blow might seem to strike not merely 
at the wealth, but at an important part of the religion of Egypt 
— their animal worship. The goat worshipped at Mendes, the 
ram at Thebes, the more general deity, the Dull Apis, were per- 
haps involved in the universal destruction. Still this is by no 
means certain, as the plague seems to have fallen only on the 
animals which were in the open pastures ; it is clear that the 
warhorses escaped. If this plague reached the deities, the next 
was aimed at the sacred persons of the priesthood, no less than 
at the meaner people. Moses took the ashes of the furnace, 
perhaps the brick-kiln in which the wretched slaves were 
labouring, cast them into the air, and where they fell, the skin 
broke out in boils. The magicians, in terror and bodily 
anguish, fled away. It is impossible to read the following 
passage from Plutarch without ooserving so remarkable a coin- 
cidence between the significant action of Moses and the Egyptian 
rite, as to leave little doubt that some allusion was intended. 
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“In the City of Eilithuia," as Manetho relates, calling them 
Typhonian (as sacrificed to Typhon), “ they burned men alive, 
ana, winnowing their ashes, scattered them in the air and dis- 
persed them.” The usual objects of these sacrifices were people 
■with red hair, doubtless their old enemies the Shepherds. Had 
any of the Israelites suffered in these horrid furnaces it would 
add singular force and justice to the punishment inflicted on the 
priests and people. It would thus have been from the ashes of 
their own victims that their skins were burning with insufferable 
agony, and breaking out into lo.ithsome disease. The next 
pugue, though in most tropical climates it would have been an 
ordinary occurrence, in E^pt was an event as unusual as alarm- 
ing. All ancient and modem writers agree, th.it rain, though by 
no means unknown, falls but seldom in that country. It appears 
to be r.ither less uncommon now than formerly. According to 
Herodotus it rained once at Thebes, and the circumstance 
excited general apprehension. “There, at present,” says 
Belzoni, “two or three days of moderate rain generally occur 
during the winter." Hut lower down, in the part of the vallev 
where these events look place, it is still an uncommon, though 
not an unprecedented phenomenon. Hassclquist speaks of rain 
.at Alexandria, and in other parts of the Delta : Pocock saw even 
hail at Faiumc. Ordinarily, however, the Nile, with itsperiodical 
overflow and constant exh.il.itions, supplies the want of the cool 
and refreshing shower. Now, according to the prediction of 
Moses, a tremendous tempest burst over the country. Thunder 
and hail, and fire mingled with the hail, “that ran upon the 
ground," rent the branches from the trees, and laid prostrate the 
whole harvest. From the cultiv.ition of flax, Egypt possessed 
the great linen manufacture of the ancient world ; on ttie barley 
the common people depended for their usual drink, the rich soil 
of Egypt in general being unfit for the vine. Both these crops 
were totally destroyed. The rye and the whe.it, being later, 
escaped. This tempest must, therefore, have taken place at the 
beginning of March. By this time the inflexible obstinacy of 
the king oegan to fail ; on the deliverance of the country from 
this dreadful visitation, he engaged to release the bondsmen. 
At the word of Moses the storm ceased. Still, to deprive Ihe 
whole land of so valuable a body of slaves seemed too great a 
sacrifice to the policy, and too humiliating a concession to the 
pride of the monarch. To complete the desolation of the 
country, the com lands were next laid waste by other means of 
destruction. The situation of Egypt usually secures the country 
from that worst enemy to the fertility of the Asiatic province^ 
the locusts. As these insects fly in general from cast to west, 
and cannot remain on the wing for any length of time, the width 
of the Red Sea presents a secure barrier to their invasions. 
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Their dreadful ravage is scarcely exaggerated by (he strong 
images of the prophets, particularly the sublime description in 
Joel. Where they alight, all vegetation at once disappears; not 
a blade of grass, not a leaf escapes them ; the soil seems as if it 
were burnt up by fire ; they obscure the sun as with a cloud ; they 
cover sometimes a space of nine miles, and thus they march on 
in their regiUar files till "the land which was as the garden of 
Eden before them, behind them is a desolate wilderness." Such 
was the next visitation which came to glean the few remaining 
signs of the accustomed abundance of Egypt, spared by the 
tempest. A strong and regular cast wind brought the fatal cloud 
from the Arabian shore, or, according to the Septuagint transla- 
tion, a south wind from the regions of Abyssinia. The court 
now began to murmur at the unbending spirit of the king ; on 
the intimation of this new calamity, he had determined to come 
to terms. He offered to permit all the adults to depart, but 
insisted on retaining the children, cither as hostages for the 
return of the parents, or in order to perpetuate a race of slaves 
for the future. Now he was for an instant inclined to yield this 
point ; but when the west wind bad driven these destroying 
ravagers into the sea, he recalled all his concessions, and con- 
tinued steadfast in his former resolutions of resistance to the 
utmost. At length, therefore, their great divinity, the Sun, was 
to be put to shame before the God of the slave and the stranger. 
For three whole davs, as Moses stretched his hand towards 
heaven, a darkness, described with unexampled force as a dark- 
ness THAT MIGHT I)E FELT, Overspread the land; not merely 
was the sun unable to penetrate the gloom and enlighten his 
favoured land, but they could distin^isb nothing, and were 
constrained to sit in awe-struck inactivity. The king would now 
gladly consent to the departure of the whole race, children as 
well as grown-up men ; yet, as all the latter plagues, the flics, 
the murrain, the hail, the locusts, the darkness had spared the 
land of Goshen, the cattle of that district, in the exhausted state 
of the country, was invaluable; he demands that these should 
be surrendered as the price of freedom. Our cattle, also, shall 
go with us, not a hoof shall be left behind,” replies his inexorable 
antagonist. Thus, then, the whole kingdom of Egypt had been 
laid waste by successive calamities ; the cruelty of the oppressors 
had been dreadfully avenged ; all classes had sufferea in the 
undiscriminating desolation. Their pride bad been humbled ; 
their most sacred prejudices wounded ; the Nile bad been con- 
taminated; their dwellings polluted bv loathsome reptiles; their 
cleanly persons defiled by vermin ; their pure air had swarmed 
with troublesome insects; their cattle had perished by a dreadful 
malady; their bodies broken out with a filthy disease ; their 
early harvest had been destroyed by the hail, the later by the 
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locusls ; an awiul darkness bad enveloped ihera for ihrce days 
but still the deliverance was to be extorted by a calamity more 
dreadful than all these. The Isr.ichtes will not depart pwr 
and empty-handed ; they will receive some compensation for 
their years of hard and cruel servitude ; they levy on their 
awC'Stnick niaslers contributions in Rold, silver, and jewcl^ 
Some, especially later writers, have supposed that they exacted 
these pifts by main force, and with arms in their hands. Un- 
doubtedly, though the Israelites appear to have offered no 
resistance to the Egyptian horsemen and chariots which pursued 
them in the desert, they fight with the Amalekitcs, and after- 
wards arrive an armed people on the borders of Canaan. 
Josephus accounts for this, but not quite satisfactorily, by sup- 
posing that they got possession of the arms of the Egyptians, 
washed ashore after their destruction in the Red Sea. But the 
general awe and confusion are sufficient to explain the facility 
with which the Israelites collected these treasures. The slaves 
had become objects of superstitious terror ; to propitiate them 
with gifts was natural, and their Icadcrauthorisca their reception 
of all presents which might thus be offered. The night drew 
on, the last night of servitude to the people of Israel, a night of 
unprecedented horror to the ancient kingdom of Egypt. The 
Hebrews were employed in celebrating that remarkable rite, 
which they have observed for ages down to the present day. 
The passover, the memorial that God passed over them when he 
destroyed the first-born of all Egypt, has been kept under this 
significant name, and still is kept as the memorial of their 
dclivcmnce from Egypt by every faithful descendant of Abraham. 
Each family was to sacrifice a lamb without blemish, to anoint 
their door-posts .and the lintels of their houses with its blood, 
and to feast upon the remainder. The sacrifice was over, the 
feast concluded, when that dreadful event took place, which it 
would be presumptuous profanation to rcLalc except in the words 
of the Hebrew annalist ■.'* And it came to pass, that at tmdnighi 
the Lord smote all the first-bom in the laud of Egypt, ffvut 
the first-bom of Pharaoh that sat upon the throne, unto the 
first-bom of the captive that was in the dungeon, and all the 
first-born of the cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he 
and all his servants, and alt the Egyptians; and there wat a 
great cry in Egypt, for there was not a house where there 
was not one dead:’ The horrors of this night may be better 
conceived, when we call to mind that the Egyptians were noted 
for the wild and frantic w.iilings with which they lamented their 
dead. Screaming women rush about with dishevelled hair, 
troops of people assemble in tumultuous commiseration around 
the bouse where a single corpse is laid out — and now every 
bouse and every fomily bad its victim. Hebrew tradition has 
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increabcd the horror of the calamity, assert ng that the temples 
were shaken, the idols overthrown, the sacred animals, chosen 
as the first-born, involved in the universal destruction. Wlnle 
ever)’ household of Kgs pl was occupied in its share of the general 
calamity, the people of Israel, probably drawn together tiuring 
the suspension of all labour, caused by the fonner calamities, 
or assembled in Goshen to celebrate the new national festival ; 
already organised by a sort of discipline among the separate 
tribes ; with all their flocks and herds, with sufficient provisions 
for an Immediate supply, and with the booty they had extorted 
from their masters, stood prepared, as one man, for the signal 
of departure. During the night, the permission, or rather 
intreaty, that they would instantly evacuate tlie country, arrived, 
yet no one stirred before the morning, perhaps apprehensive 
lest the slaughter should be attributed to them, or in religious 
fear of encountering the angel of destruction. The Egyptians 
became only anxious to accelerate their departure ; and thus the 
Hebrew people set forth to seek a land of freedom, bearing with 
them the bones of their great ancestor, Joseph. Their numbers, 
not reckoning the strangers who followed them, most of whom 
probably fell off during the march, amounted to 600,000 adult 
males, which, according to tbe usual calculations, would give 
the total sum of tbe people at 2,500,000 or 3,000,000.* From 
Ihe point of reunion, at which the several bodies had collected, 
Rameses, probably another name for Goshen, the borders of 
Canaan might h.ave been reached, even by so great a multitude, 
in a few weeks. Two routes led to Canaan ; one northward, 
near the sea, but this was occupied by the Philistines, a very 
warlike people, with whom the Israelites were not yet sufficiently 
disciplined to contest their passage. The other passed imme* 
diately round the head of the western branch of the Red Sea, 
coming upon part of the modem track of the caravans from 
Cairo to Suer. Tbeir first march was to Succoth, originally a 
place of tents, and which probably afterwards grew up into a 
village. Josephus considers it the same with I^topolis. From 
Succoth they advanced to Etham, by some supposed to be a 
:astlc or small town at the extreme point of tbe Red Sea, by 
Jablonski derived with great probability from an Egyptian word 
signifying the termination or tbe sea. Here they were on the 
borders of the desert ; should they once advance to any distance 
in that sandy and barren region, they were safe from pursuit ; 
the chariots of Egypt, or even the horsemen, would scarcely 
follow them far on a track only suited for tbe camel, and where 
the want of water, the fountains being alicady constuned bv the 
flying enemy, would effectually delay the advance of a large 
army. On a sudden the march of the Israelites is altered , 

* Tbe question of (be numbers will be discussed in a future note. 
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instead of pressing rapidly onwards, keeping the sea on their 
right hand, and so heading the gulf, they strike to the south, 
with the sea on their left, and deliberately encamp at no great 
distance fiom the shore, at a place called Pi-bahiroth, explmned 
by some, the mouth or opening into the mountains. This, 
however, as well as much more learned ctymologj’, by which the 
site of Migdol and BaaUephon, as well as Pi-hahiroth, has been 
fixed, must be considered very unccrt.ain. The king, recovered 
from his panic, and receiving intelligence that the Israelites 
had no thoughts of return, determined on pursuit : intelligence 
of this false movement, or at least of this unnecessary delay on 
the part of the Israelites, cncoumged his hopes of vengeance. 
The gre^u caste of the warriorsi the second in digniiy> were 
regularly quartered in certain cities on the different frontiers of 
the kingdom, so that a considerable force could be mustered on 
any emergency. With great rapidity he drew together 600 war 
chariots, and a multitude of others, with their full ecuiipment of 
officers. In the utmost dismay the Israelites beheld the plain 
behind them glittering with the hostile array; before them lay 
the sea ; on the right, impracticable passes. Resistance docs 
not seem to have enterco their thoughts ; they were utterly 
ignorant of military discipline, perhaps unarmed, and encumbered 
with their families, and their flocks and herds. Bec^tuse thers 
Wffi no in Egypt s they exclaimed, in the bitterness of 

their despair, host thou token us a“*vny (0 die tn thi wilderness t 
Their leader alone preserved his calmness and sclf-wssession, 
and an unexpected incident gave temporary relief to incir app^ 
hensions. A remarkable pillar, of cloud by day, and fire by 
night, had preceded their march; it now suddenly shifts its 
position, ana stations itself in the rear so as to conceal their 
movements from the enemy, showing the dark side to thcnii 
while the bright one gave light to the Hebrew camp. But this 
could not avail them long ; they could hear, at still diminishing 
distance, th$ noise of the advancing chariots, and the cries of 
vengeance from the infuriated Egyptians, On a sudden Mosea 
advances towards the sea, extends his rod, and a violent wind 
from the cast begins to blow. The waters recede on both 
sides, a way appears ; at nightfall, probably about eight o^clock, 
the caravan begins to defile along this awful ^ss. The wind 
continued in the same quarter all the night ; but immediately 
they had passed over, and while the Egyptians, madly plwmng 
after them, were in the middle of the passage, the wind as 
suddenly fell, the waters rushed back into their bed, the heavy 
chariot-wheels of the pursuers sank into the sand, broke and 
overthrew the chariots, and in this state of confusion the sea 
swept over the whole host, and overwhelmed the king and all 
the flower of the Egyptian army. Such is the narrative of 
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Moses, which writers of ail ages have examined, and, according 
to the bias of their minds, have acknowledged or denied the 
miraculous agency, increased or diminished its extent. At an 
early period, historians (particularly in £g)'pt) hostile to the 
Jews, asserted that Moses, well acquainted with the tides of the 
Red Sea, took advantage of the ebb, and passed over his army, 
while the incautious Egyptians, attempting to follow, were 
surprised by the flood, and perished. Vet, after every concession, 
it seems quite evident that, without one particular wind, the 
ebb tide, even in the narrowest part of the channel, could not 
be kept back long enough to allow a number of people to cross 
in safety. We have, then, the alternative of supposing, that a 
man of the consummate prudence and sagacity, and the local 
knowledge, attributed to hloscs, altered, suspended, or at least 
did not hasten his march, and thus deliberately involved the 
people, whom he had rescued at so much pains and risk, in the 
danger of being overtaken by the enemy, led back as slaves, or 
massacred, on the chance that an unusually strong wind would 
blow at a particular hour, for a given time, so as to keep back 
the flood, then die away, and MIow the tide to return at the 
precise instant when the Egyptians were in the middle of their 
passage. 

DiiTcrent opinions, as to the place where the passage was 
effected, have likewise been supported with ingenuity and 
research. The one carries the Israelites nearly seventy miles 
down the western shore of the sea, to Bcdea, where it is said 
that an inlet, now d^, ran up a defile in the mountains ; that in 
this defile, the opening of which was the Pi*hahiroth of Moses, 
and which ended in this inlet of the sea, called, according to 
the advocates of this hypothesis, Clusma, the Israelites were 
caught as in what is commonly called a cui-dc-sac. Here, 
however, the sea is nearly twelve miles broad, and tbe time is 
insuHicient to allow so great a multitude to pass over, particularly 
if they did not, as some Jewish writers suppose, send their 
families and cattle round tbe head of tbe gulf. The other 
hj^otbesis rests chiefly on the authority of tbe Danish traveller, 
Niebuhr, who had investigated the question on tbe spot. He 
supposes that the passage was effected near the modern Suez, 
which occupies the site of an old castle, called by the Arabians 
al JColsuiD, a name apparently derived from the Greek Kiusma. 
Here Niebuhr himself forded the sea, which is about two miles 
across; but be asserts confidently that the channel must formerly 
have been much deeper, and that the gulf extended much farther 
to the north than at present. The intelligent Burckhardt adopts 
tbe views of Neibuhr. Here, besides that tbe sea is so much 
narrower, the bottom is flat and sandy ; lower down it is full of 
sharp coral rocks, and sea-weed in such large quantities, that 
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the whole gulf is called by a name, Al Scu/, which signifies the 
weedy sea. Sldl, wherever the pas^age was effected, the Mosaic 
account cannot, by any fair interpretation, be made consistent 
with the exclusion of preternatural agency. Not to urge the 
literal meaning of the waters being a wall on the right hand and 
on the left, as if they had stood up sheer and abrupt, and then 
fallen back again,— the Israelites passed through the sc.i, with 
deep water on both sides ; and any ford between two bodies of 
water must have been pass;ible only for a few people al one 
precise point of time. All comparisons, therefore, to marches 
like that of Alexander, cited by Josephus idly, and in his worst 
spirit of compromise, are entirely inapplicable. That bold 
general look the opportunity of the receding tide to conduct his 
army round the bluff headland in Pamphylia, called aim^, 
where, during high water, there was no b^ch between the cliffs 
and the sea. Uul what would this, or any other equally darmg 
measures in the history of war, be to the generalship of Moses, 
who must thus have decoyed his enemy to pursue him to the 
banks of the sea, and so nicely calculated the time, that the 
lowest ebb should be exactly at the hour of his greatest danger, 
while the whole of the pursuing army should be so infatuated, 
and so ignor.ant of the tides, as to follow them without any 
apprehension of the returning flood ? In this case Moses wouUl 
appear as formidable a rival to the military fame of Alexander, 
as to the legislative wisdom of Solon or Lycurgus. 

This great event was not only preserved in the annals of 
the Jewish people ; it was likewise, as might be expected, the 
great subject of their national poctiy. But none of their later 
b.irds surpassed, or perhaps equalled, the hymn which Moses, 
their bard, as well as their leader and law-giver, composed on 
the instant of their deliverance, and which was solemnly chaunted 
to the music of the timbrel. What is the Roman arch of triumph, 
or the pillar crowded with sculpture, compared, as a memorial, 
to the Hebrew song of victory, which, having survived so many 
ages, is still fresh and vivid as ever ; and excites the same 
emotions of awe and piety, in every human breast susceptible 
of such feelings, which it did so many ages past in those of the 
triumphant children of Israel? 

Local traditions have retained the remembrance of the same 
memorable catastrophe, if not with equal accuracy, with equal 
fidelity. The superstitious Arabs still call fountains or wells by 
the names of Moses and Pharaoh. The whole coast is looked 
on with awe. Wherever, says Niebuhr, you ask an Arab where 
the Egyptians were drowned, he points to the part of the shore 
where you are standing. There Is one bay, however, where in 
the roaring of the waters they pretend to hear the cries and 
wailings of the ghosts of Pharaoh’s army. If these were mere 
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modern notions, they would be of little value ; but Diodorus 
Siculus states as a tradition derived by the Icthyophagi (the 
people who live on lish), from their remote forefathers, that 
once an extraordinary reflux took place, the channel of the gulf 
became dry, the green bottom appearing, and the whole body of 
water rolling away in an opposite direction. After the dry land 
in the deepest part bad been seen, an extraordinary flood-tide 
came in, and restored the whole channel to its former state. 

The history of the Jewish Exodus, ordeliverance from Egypt, 
under the direction of Moses, was undoubtedly preserved in the 
Egyptian records, and from thence was derived the strange and 
disfigured story which we read in Diodorus, Strabo, Justui, and 
Tacitus. Unfortunately, the ancient enmity between the Egyp- 
tian and Hebrew people was kept alive by the civil, religious, 
and literary dissensions and Jealousies under the reign of the 
I'tolemics in Alexandria. Josephus, in bis treatise against 
Apion, has extracted the contradictory accounts of his ancestors, 
from three Egyptian historians, Manctlio, Cha-remon, and 
Lysimaebus. In each of these there is the same attempt to 
identify or connect the Jews with the earlier shepherd kings, the 
objects of peculiar detestation to the Egyptian people. So much 
is their history intenvoven, that some learned writers, doubtless 
Josephus himself, considered the whole account of the fierce and 
conquering shepherds a fable, built on the history' of the Israel- 
ites. He states, though in somewhat ambiguous terms, that in 
another copy of Manetbo the word Hyksos, usually t^an^lated 
shepherd-kings, was also rendered shepherd captives. Yet the 
Egyptian monuments seem conclusively to prove the existence 
of this distinct and savage race of conquerors. In other points 
the Egyptian accounts are equally contradictory ; they confound 
or associate together at one time Osarsiph (Joseph) and Moses. 
All agree in describing the Jews as a people of lepers— a disease 
to which, notwithstanding the indignation of Josephus, they were 
in all likelihood very subject. The wise precautions of the Law- 
giver against the mabdy prove its prevalence. Quarantine laws 
are only strictly enforced where there is great danger of the 
plague. 

There are other points of Jewish history where their ignorance 
or misrepresentation is unquestionable. They ascribe to Moses, 
or even to the earlier shepherds, the foundation of Jerusalem 
and its temple. The testimony of the Jews, unsuspicious at 
least on this pointy shows that they were not in possession of 
Jerusalem till the reign of David, and that down to that period 
it was nothing more than a bill-fort inhabited by the Canaanites. 
In short, the whole history betrays the controversialist of a much 
later period, working on materials so obscure and imperfect, as 
easily to tie disfigured and distorted by national animosity. 
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Still these traditions are not without tbcir value; they confirm 
the plain leading facts of the Mosaic narrative, the residence or 
the Hebrews in Egypt, their departure under the guidance or 
Moses, and the connexion of that departure with some si^al 
calamity, at least for a time, fatal to the power and humiliating 
to the pride of Egypu 


BOOK III. 


THE DESERT. 

Tht Manh-Mou,U Sinai-Dtlhery oftht Lato-The Tabernacle- 

Tht Law, 

THUS free and triumphant, the whole people of Israel set forth 
upon their pilgrimage towards the promised land - a land 
d«cribed, in the most glowing language, as flowing with milk 
and honey. But at present an arid and thirsty desert lay before 
them, long levels of sand or uneven stony ground broken by 
b.irren ridges of rugged mountains, with here and there a green 
soot where a few palm-trees overshadowed a spring of running 
wVtcr. Extraordinary as it may seem, we can almost Uace their 
inarch, at least in its earlier stations; for while the face of cul- 
tivated countries and the manners of civilised nations are in a 
perpetual state of change, the desert and its inhabitants are 
alike unalterable. The same wild clans pitch their tents in the 
same valleys, where waters, which neither fail nor increase, mve 
nourishment to about the same extent of vegetation. After 
three days’ march through the wilderness of Shur, the Israelites 
reached the well of Marah, but here a grievous disappointment 
awaited them. As they rushed to slake their burning bps m the 
stream, they found it, unlike the soft and genial waters of the 
Nile so bluer ihat it could not be drank. From Ajoun Mousa 
(the \fcUs of Moses), near that part of the sea where Niebuhr 
supposes that the passage was made, the observant and accurate 
Burckhardt travelled in 1 5 hours and a quarter (a good three 
days’ march for a whole people like the Israelites), to a well 
called Howara, “the water of which is so bitter, that men can- 
not drink it ; and even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste 
it." The spring was sweetened by the branch of a tree, which 
Moses, by divine direction, cast into it — whether from the 
natural virtue of the plant seems uncertain. A plant with this 
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property is indicated in ihc papers of Forskal, who travelled 
wjtb Niebuhr as botanist^ and is said to be known in the East 
Indies. Uurckhardt suggests the berry of the Gharkad, a shrub 
which grows in the neighbourhood.* From hence the caravan 
passed on to Elim, which all travellers place in the valley of 
Girondel or Gharondel. Here they rested under the shade of 
seventy palm-trees, with twelve springs of water bubbling up 
around them. Nine out of the twelve wells still remain, and ilie 
palm-trees have spread out into a beautiful grove. The natives 
pointed out to Shaw a spot called Hummun Mousa, where the 
household of Moses arc said to have pitched their tents. In 
this delightful resting-place, the nation reposed for a month ; 
and then set forth again, not in the direction of Paloiinc, but 
towards that mysterious mountain where the Almighty had first 
luadc himself known to Moses. Their route lay at no great 
distance from the sea ; several of the valleys, which it crossed, 
led down to the shore ; at the end of one of these, probably that 
called by Burckhardt the Wady Taybc, they halted on the beach. 
From thence they struck into the wilderness, but by this time 
their provisions toully failed, and the dreadful prospect of 
perishing by famine, in this barren and thirsty desert, arose 
before their eyes. Of all human miseries, both in apprehension 
and reality to die slowly of hunger, and to see others, to whom 
we can afford no assistance, die around us, is undoubtedly the 
worst. The Israelites began to look back to Egypt, where, if 
they sulTcreci toil and oppression, at least they never wanted 
food. All was forgotten — the miracles wrought in their favour, 
the promises of divine protection, the authority of their leader. 
Murmurs of discontent spread through the camp, till at length 
Ihc whole body broke out into open remonstrances. But their 
Almighty Protector had not abandoned them; and, in his name, 
without hesitation, Moses promised an immediate and plentiful 
supply. In the spring of the year quails, migratory birds, pass 
in large flocks over the Arabian peninsula ; they arc very heavy 
on the wing, and their line of flight depends much on the direction 

* Since the publication of Uie 6rst edition, some water from a fountain, 
called that of Marah« but probably not the Howam of Burckhardt. haa been 
bfoughl to this country, and has been analysed by a medical fricod of the 
author. His statement is subjoined : The water has a slightly astringent 
bitterish taste. Chemical examination shows that these qualities are denved 
from the selenite or sulphate of Lime, which it holds in solution, and which 
b said to abound in the neighbourhood. If, therefore, any vegetable sub- 
stance containing oxalic add (of which there are sev^ instances) were 
thrown Into it, the lime would speedily be predpitated, and the beverage 
rendered agreeable and wholesome. The cuantity of add requisite for (his 
purpose must be Inconsidenible, as a pint of water, at its summer tempera- 
ture in England, is scarcely capable of dissolving twenty grains of the 
selenite.' 
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of tli€ wind. A doxiJ of these birds was suddenly wafted over 
the camp of the Israelites and fell around them in immense 
numbers. Nor was this all ; in the morning, exactly as MosC:. 
had foretold, the ground was covered with manna. 1 his is now- 
clearly ascertained, by Seetzen and Burckhardl, to be a natural 
production; it distils from the thorns of the tamarisk, m the 
month of June. It is still collected by the Arabs before sunrise, 
when it is coagulated, but it dissolves as soon as the sun shines 
upon it. “Its taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as 
sweet as honey. It may be kept for a year, and is only found 
after a wet season.” It is still called by the bedouins “mann. 

The quantity now coUccicJ, for it is only found in a few valleys, 
isvcrysnull; the prctern.itur.il part, therefore, of the Mosaic 
iiarrative consists in the immense and continual supply, and the 
circumstances under which it was gathered, particularly its being 
preserved firm and sweet only for the Sabbath-day. I he regu- 
l.ilion, that enough, and only enough, for the consumption of 
the day should be collected at a time, seems a prudent precau- 
tion, enforced by the remarkable provision, that no one found 
that he had collected more or less than an omer, lest the more 
covetous or active should attempt to secure an unfair proportion, 
and deprive the rest of their share. 

After two other rc4ling-places, at Dophkah and Alush, the 
Israelites arrived at the foot of that awful mountain already 
sanctified by the presence of their Almighty Creator. But a 
new calamity, not less insupportable than famine, the w.mt of 
water, called forth new discontents and murmurs. So great was 
the excitement, that the life of Moses was endangered. He 
cried unto the Lord, s.aying, “ What shall 1 do unto this people, 
they be almost ready to stone me." By the divine command, in 
the presence of the assembled elders, and with the rod with 
which he before struck the Nile, Moses smote the rock, and 
water flowed forth ; the place was called Massah and Merihah, 
from the discontents of the people. Here likewise their forti- 
tude, as well as their faith and p.-\ticnce, was put to the trial. 
The cimp w as suddenly surrounded by one of the wild maraud- 
ing clans, the Amalekites; or, according to Josephus, by a 
confederacy of all the sheiks of the desert, determined to 
exterminate these invaders of their territory. Moses delegates 
the military command to Joshua, who afterwards conducted their 

• The aulhor, by the Unilnm of a traveller recenily letumed from Egypt- 
has received a smiOl quontliy of manna ; U was, however, though still paint* 
able, in a liquid state from the heat of the sun. He has obtained the uddi* 
tionol curious fact, Uiat manna, if not boiled or baked, will not keep more 
than a day, but becomes putrid, and breeds maggots. It is described ns o 
small round substance, and b brought in by the Arabs io small qunntlUes 
mUctl with sand. 
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armies lo the conquest of Canaan. He himself, with his brother 
Aaron, and Hur, takes his station on an eminence ; there, in the 
sight of the whole army, he raises his hands in earnest suppli- 
cation to heaven. The Israelites, encouraged by their tru>t in 
divine protection, fight manfully. Still the attack is tierce, 
long, and obstinate. The strength of Moses fails, and the 
Israelites behold with alarm and trepidation his arms hanging 
languidly down, and their courage, too, begins to give way. 
His companions observing this, place him on a stone, and 
support his hands on each side. The valour of the people 
revives, and they gain a complete victory. This wanton and 
unprovoked aggression gave rise lo a perpetual hereditary feud 
between the tribes ; the Anulckites were devoted to eternal and 
implacable hostility. 

The fame of these successes reached the pastoral chieftain, 
whose daughter Moses had married. Jethro Joins the camp 
with Zipporah the wife, and Gershom and Elierer the sons, ot 
Moses. He is received with great respect, and by his prudent 
advice the Jewish leader proceeds to organise the body of his 
people under more regular and effective discipline. Hitherto 
the whole burden of the religious and civil affairs had rested on 
himself : he had been the sole leader, sole judge, and sole inter- 
preter of the Divine Will. He withdraws into the more remote 
and sacred character, leaving the common and daily affairs to 
be administered by ofticcrs, appointed in regular subordination 
over the subdivisions of the whole people, into tens, fifties, 
hundreds, and thousands. Thc.se arrangements completed, the 
Israelites wind along the ilcfiles of this elevated region, till at 
length they come to the foot of the loftiest peak in the whole 
ridge, tli.at of Sinai. Here, after the most solemn preparations, 
ana under the most terrific circumstances, the great lawgiver of 
the Jews delivered that singular constitution to his people which 
presupposed their possession of a rich and fertile territory in 
which as yet they had not occupied an acre, but had hitherto 
been wandering in an opposite direction, and not even approached 
its borders. Imc laws of a settled and civilised community were 
enacted among a wandering and homeless horde, who were 
traversing the wilderness, and more likely, under their existing 
circumstances, to sink below the pastoral life of their forefathers, 
than advance to the rank of an industrious agricultural com- 
munity. Yet, at this time, judging solely from its internal 
evidence, the law must have been enacted. Who but Moses 
ever possessed such authority as to enforce submission to 
statutes so severe and uncompromising? yet as Moses, incon- 
testably, died before the conquest of Canaan, his legislature 
must have taken place in the desert. To what other period can 
the Hebrew constitution be assigned? To that of the judges? 
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a time of anarchy, warfare, or servitude! To (hat of the kings? 
when the republic had undergone a total change! To any time 
after Jerusalem became the metropolis? when the holy city, the 
pride and glory of the nation, is not even alluded to in the whole 
law ! After the building of the temple ? when it is equally silent 
as to any settled or durable edifice ! After the separation of the 
king<ioins? when the close bond of brotherhood had given place 
toiniplacablc hostility ! Under Hilkiah? under Eira? wh^ a 
great number of the statutes had become a dead letter i The 
law depended on a strict and equitable partition of the land. At 
a later period it could not have been put into practice without 
the forcible resumption of every' individual property by the 
stale; the dilficully, or rather impossibility, of such a measure, 
may be estimated by any reader, who is not entirely unacquainted 
with the history of the ancient republics. In other respects, the 
law breathes the air of the desert. Enactments intended for a 
people with settled habitations, and dwelling in walled cities, arc 
mingled up with temporary regulations, only suited to the 
Bedouin encampment of a nomad tribe. There can be no doubt 
that the statute book of Moses, with all his particular enactments, 
still exists, and that it recites them in the same order, if it may 
be called order, in which they were promulgated. 

First, however, must be related the circumstances under 
which the Hebrew constitution was enacted. The I^aclites 
had been accustomed only to the level of the great Egyptian 
valley, or to the gentle slopes which skirted the pastures of 
Goshen ; they had been travelling over the flat sands or 
moderate incqualiiies of the desert j the entrance into a wild 
and rugged mountainous region, the jKaksof which were lost in 
the clouds, must in itself have excited awful and appalling 
emotions. How much more so, when these high and frowning 
precipices had been haunted by the presence of their God I 
'rheir leader departs alone to the unseen, and apparently 
inaccessible, summit of the mountain. He returns bearing a 
message from their God, which, while it asserts his universal 
dominion over the earth, proclaims his selection of the Israelites 
from all the nations, as his peculiar people ; they were to be to 
the rest of mankind what the great caste of the Egyptian 
priesthood was to the other classes of that community. The 
most solemn purifleations arc enjoined ; a line is drawn and 
fenced at the foot of the mountain, which, on pain of death, 
they are not to transgress, It is announced, that on the third 
day the presence of the Almighty will display itself. On the 
third day the whole people assemble in trembling expectation; 
the summit of the mountain appears clothed in the thickest 
darkness ; tremendous thunders and lightnings, phenomena 
new to the shepherds of Goshen, whose pastures had escaped 
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the preternatural tempest in Egypt, burst forth, and the terrors 
are heightened by a wild sound, like that of a trumpet, mingling 
with, and prolonging, the terrific din of the tempest. The 
mountain seems to have shown every appearance of a volcanic 
eruption; blazing fires, huge columns of smoke, convulsions of 
the earth. Yet a most philosophical obsen-er has decided, from 
the geological formation of the mountain, that it has never been 
subject to the agency of internal fire. The dauntless leader 
takes his stand in the midst of this confusion of the elements ; 
the trumpet p«als still louder, and is answered by a voice dis- 
tinct and audible, but from whence it proceeded no man knew. 
It summons Moses to the top of the mountain ; he returns, and 
still more earnestly enjoins the people not to break through the 
prescribed limits. Immediately on his descent, the mysterious 
voice utters those ten precepts usually called the Decalogue, a 
summa^, or rather the first principles, of the whole law. Tlte 
precautions of Moses to restrain the curiosity or presumption of 
the people were scarcely necessary. Their fears are too highly 
excited ; instead of approaching the sacred summit of the 
mountain, they retire in terror from the pbee where they were 
assembled, and entreat that from henceforth they may receive 
the will of God, not directly, but through Moses, their acknow- 
ledged representative. Moses again enters into the darkness, 
and returns with another portion of the law. The assent of the 
people to these leading principles of their constitution is then 
demanded ; religious rites arc performed ; twelve altars raised, 
one for each tribe ; sacrifice is offered, the Law read, and the 
covenant between God, the law-giver, and the whole people, 
solemnly ratified by sprinkling them with the blood of the 
sacrifice. Moses again ascends the mountain, accompanied 
this time by Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, who were selected for 
the priestly office, and by seventy elders of Israel. All these re- 
mained at arespectful distance ; yet, it is said, they saw the God 
of Israel ; it should seem, the symbolic fire which indicated bis 

E resence, beneath which was what appeared like a pavement of 
ipis-lazuli, or sapphire, or the deep blue of the clearest and most 
cloudless heaven. Delegating the charge of the people to the 
elders, to Aaron, and to Hur, Moses once more ascended into the 
cloud, which was now at times illuminated with the glory of the 
Lord, lifu a devouring fire. For forty days he remained on the 
mountain, neither appearing nor holding any communication with 
the people. Day after day they expected bis return : the gloom 
and silence of the mountain remained unbroken. Had be 
perished ? Had he abandoned the people ? Aaron himself is in 
the same total ignorance as to the designs and the fate of his 
brother. Whither shall they wander in the trackless desert? 
Who shall guide them ? Their leader and their Cod seem 
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cuually to have deserted them. Still utterly at a loss to com* 
prehend the sublime notions of the Deityi which their leader 
would inculcate, they sink back to the superstitions of the 
country which they had left. They imperiously demand, and 
Aaron consents to cast, an image of gold, similar to the 
bolic representation of the great god of the Egyptians, under 
the form of an ox or calf, and they begin to edebrate this new 
deity with all the noise, tumult, and merriment of an Egyptian 
festival. When their leader descends he sees the whole people 
dancing in their frantic adoration around the idol. In the first 
access of indignation, he casts down and breaks the stone 
tablets, on which the law was inscribed. He seizes the image, 
which was most likely of small dimensions, though raised a 
lofty pole, commands it to be ground or dissolved to powder, 
throws it into the neighbouring fountain, and forces the people 
to drink the water impregnated with its dust. A more signal 
punishment awaits this heinous breach of the covenant. The 
tribe of Levi espouse the cause of God ; fall upon the people ; 
slay the offenders, without regard to kindred or relationship, 
till 3,000 men lie dead upon the field. The national crime thus 
dreadfully atoned, the intercourse between the law-giver and the 
Deity is renewed.* Yet the offended God still threatens to 
withdraw his own visible presence during their approaching 
invasion of Canaan, that presence which he had Wore promised 
should attend on their armies, and discomfit their enemies ; he 
disclaims them as his people, and gives them over to the tutelar 
protection of his angel. 

Already, before the construction of the great tabernacle, there 
had been a tent set apart for public purposes ; where the councils 
of the leaders had been held ; and, most probably, sacrifices 
performed. This tent Moses removed beyond the TOlluted 

t rccincts of the camp : no sooner had this been done, tnan the 
icity appeared suddenly to return ; the people, standing before 
their tents, beheld the cloud of glory taking up its station at the 
door of the tabernacle into which Moses had entered. They 
bowed down at once in awc-stnick adoration, while their God 
and their leader held their secret council within the tent. 
Within the tent a scene took place which it is best to relate in 
the language of the sacred writer. Moses having obtained 
the promise of divine protection for the people, addressed the 
Almighty visitant—/ beseech thee^ shaxv me thy gloiy^ that is, 
make me acquainted with the essence of the divine nature. 
And Cod said, I will make all my goodness pass before thee^ and 
^ will proclaim Jte name of the Lord before thee. And he said^ 
thou canst not see iay face : for there shall no man see me^ and 
live. Mortal man cannot comprehend the divine nature ; but 
* Josephus, jealous of the national character, omits the whole scene. 
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afar off, and overshadowed by my protection, thou shale be 
favoured with some farther revelation of the great Creator. On 
the re-ascent of Moses to the mountain, with two new tablets of 
stone, this promise is thus fulfilled, — The Lard Piused by before 
liirtL, and proclaimed, — the Lord, the Lord God, nurci/ul and 
fp-adotts, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniguity and transgression 
and sin, and that will by no means clear (the guilly),visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children's 
children unto the third and to the fourth generation. Such w ere 
the notions of the Divinity, taught to a barbarous nation in that 
remote period of the world ! Forty days longer the law-giver 
remained in secret conference with God upon the mountain. On 
his descent with the new tables of stone, the awe-struck people 
beheld his countenance so radiant and dazzling, that he was 
obliged to cover it with a veil ; but it is not quite clear, whether 
or not, after that period, like several of the Oriental conquerors, 
he was constantly shrouded with this veil, excepting only when 
he went into the tabernacle to communicate with God. 

These pure and abstract notions of the Divinity were beyond 
the age and the people of Moses. No religious impressions 
would be lasting which were not addressed to the senses. With 
this view is commenced the sacred tabernacle or pavilion-temple, 
which hereafter is to occupy the central place of honour, that 
usually assigned to the king or chieftain of a nomadic horde. 
The whole nation is called upon to contribute toitsconstructum 
and ornament. The riches which they brought from Egypt, an<l 
the arts which some of them had learnt now come into request. 
From all quarters offerings pour in ; brass, silver, gold, jewels, 
fine linen, embroidered stuffs of all colours, valuable skins, 
spices, oils, and incense, in such profusion that they cannot all 
be brought into use. The high district immediately around 
Sinai, extending about thirty miles in diameter, is by no means 
barren, the vegetation is richerthan in other parts of the desert, 
streams of water flow in the valleys, date and other trees abound, 
and groves, chiefly of the black acacia (the shittim). These 
latter were speedily felled, all the artificers set to work, the 
women were employed in weaving and spinning, and the whole 
camp assumed a busy appearance. The construction of the 
Tabernacle was entrusted to the superintendence of two skilful 
workmen, Bezaleel and Aboliab. The area, or open space in 
which the tabernacle stood, was an oblong square, 175 feet long 
by wide. The enclosure was made by twenty brazen 
pillars on the north and south sides, ten to the west, and six to 
the east, where the gate of entrance stood. The capitals of 
these pillars were of silver; the hooks and the roas, from 
which the curtains hung, of silver. The curtains were of fine 
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linen or colion, woven in a kind of nct-work ; the curtain before 
the entrance was of richer raaicriaU, and more brilliant colours 
— blue, purple, and scarlet, supported by four pillars, which do 
not seem to have been different from the other six that formed 
the eastern line of the court. Within the court before the 
tabernacle stood a great lavcr of brass, for the purpose or 
ablution, and the altar of burnt offerings, measuring eight feet 
and three quarters each way, five feet and a quarter high. ^ The 
altar was overlaid with brass, and had a grate of brass in the 
centre. It stood immediately before the gate of the tabernacle. 



ALTAR OF SACRIFICE. 


The tabernacle itself was fifty-two feet and a half long, seven- 
teen and a half wide, and the same high. It was made with 
planks of shittim wood, skilfully fitted and held' together by 
poles which ran the whole length through golden rings. The 
planks were overlaid with gold. To defend it front the weather 
it was hung without with curtains of a kind of canvas, made ol 
goat’s hair, and over the whole was thrown an awning of skins. 
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The interior of the tabernacle was hung with curtains of the 
finest linen and the richest colours, embroidered with the mys- 
terious figures called cherubim. The tabernacle was divided 
into two unequal parts: the first, or holy place, thirty-five feet 



long: in this stood the golden candlestick, the golden altar of 
incense, the table of show-bread The second, or Holv of 
Holies, seventeen feet and a half in length, was parted off by a 
veil of the same costly materials, and splendid colours, with the 
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rest of the hangings, and suspended by hooks of gold from four 
wooden pillars likewise overlaid with gold. 

A solemn gloom, unless when the veil was partially lifted, 
prevailed in the Holy of Holies ; in the holy place the altar was 
constantly fed with costly incense, and the splendid chandelier, 
with seven branches, wrought with knosps and flowers, illuminated 
the chamber, into which the daylight never entered. 

Within the most sacred precinct, which was only entered by 
the High Priest, stood nothing but the Ark or coffer of wood, 
pl.itcd all over with gold, and surmounted by two of those 
emblematic figures, the cherubim, usually represented as angels 
under human forms, but more probably, like the Egj'ptian 
sphinx, animals purely imaginary and symbolic ; combining 
(lifTcrcnt parts, and representing the noblest qualities of the 
man, the lion, the eagle, and the ox. They stood face to face 
at each extremity of the ark, and spread their golden wings so 
as to form a sort of canopy or throne. In the ark were deposited 
the two tablets of stone, on which the law was written. 

The priests, who were to minister in this sumptuous pavilion- 
temple, were likewise to have holy garmtnts for f^lory and for 
bfauty. Aaron and his sons were (fesignated for this office. The 
high priest wore, first, a tunic of fine linen, which fitted close, 
and without a fold, to his person, with loose trousers of linen ; 
over this a robe of blue, woven in one piece, without sleeves, 
with a hole through which the head pass<^, likewise fitted close 
round the neck with a rich border, and reached to the feel, 
where the lower rim was hung with pomegranates and little bells 
of gold, which sounded as he moved. Over this again was the 
ephod, made of blue, purple, and scarlet thread, twisted with 
threads of gold. It consisted of two pieces, one hanging behind, 
the other before, perhaps like a herald's tabard. From the hinder 
one, which hung much lower, came a rich girdle, passing under 
the arms, and rastened over the breast. It had two shoulder- 
pieces, in which were two large beryl stones, set in gold, on 
which the names of the twelve trihes were cn^aved. From 
these shoulder-pieces came two gold chaln^ whicn fastened the 
jicctoral, or breast -plate ; a piece of cloth or ^Idf a span square, 
in which twelve precious' stones were set, in four rows, each 
engraved with the name of one of the tribes. Two other chains 
from the lower comers fastened the breast-plate to the lower 
part of the ephod. 

In the breast-plate was placed the mysterious Urim and 
Thummim, the nature of which was so well known to the Jews, 
as to require no .explanation — to os remains mere matter of 
conjecture. The most probable opinion seems, that the two 
words mean Light and Perfection, and were nothing more than 
the twelve bright and perfect stones set in the breast-plate, 
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emblematic of the union and consent of the whole nation, with* 
out which the high priest might not presume to interrogate the 
oracle of God. If the oracle was given by the Urmi and 
Thuramim itself, it seems not improbable, that the stones 
appearing bright or clouded might signify the favour or disfavour 
of the Almighty ; but it is more likely that the oracle was 
delivered by a voice from the sanctuary. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, that the Egyptian high priest, according to Diodorus 
and -€liaD, wore round his neck, by a golden chain, a sapphire 
gem, with an image rcprcieniing Truth. The head-dress of the 
priest was a rich turban of fine linen, on the front of which 
appeared a golden plate, inscribed, “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

Such were the first preparations for the religious ceremonial 
of the lews. As this tall and sumptuous pavilion rose in the 
midst of the coarse and lowly tents of the people, their God 
seemed immediately to take possession of the structure raised to 
his honour. All the day the cloud, aU the night the pillar of fire 
rested on the tabernacle. When the camp broke up, it rose and 
led the way, when the people came to their resting-place, it 

remained unmoved. , , , 

Thus the great Jehovah was formally and deliberately rccog- 

niied by the people of Israel as their God— the sole object of 
their adoration. By the law, to which they gave their free and 
unconditional assent, he became their king, the head of their 
civil constitution, and the feudal lord of all their territory, of 
whom they were to bold their lands on certain strict, but 
CQuiiable terms of vassalage. Hence the Mosaic constitution, 
o? which we proceed to give a brief outline, was m its origin and 
principles entirely different from every human polity. It was a 
federal compact, not between the pconle at large and certain 
members or classes of tbe community designated as the ni ers, 
but between the Founder of the state, the proprietor of the land 
which they were to inhabit, and the Hebrew nation, selected 
from all the rest of the world for some great ulterior purpose 
The Hebrews were not a free and independent people entering 
into a primary contract in what manner their country was to be 
governed ; they had neither independence nor country, but as 
the free gift of their sovereign. The tenure by which they held 
all their present and future blessings, freedom from bondage, 
the inheritance of the Lmd flowing with inill: and honey, the 
promise of unexampled fertility, was their faithful discharge of 
their trust, the preservation of the great religious d^tnne— the 
worship of the one great Creator. Hear, therefore, O Israel, and 
observe to do it, that it may be -well with thee, and tfwt ye may 
increase mightily, as the Urd God of thy fathers hath promised 
thee, in the taild flowing with milk and honey. H‘ofyO Isreul, 
THE Lord our God is one Lord. Thus tbe rights of the 
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sovereign, not merely as CoH, but as the bead of the state, or 
theocracy, were anterior to the rights of the people — the well- 
being of the community, the ultimate end of human legislation, 
was subordinate and secondary to the great purpose for which 
the Jews existed as a separate nation- Hence any advantage to 
be derived from foreign commerce, or from a larger intercourse 



with the neighbouring tribes, wealth, or the acquisition of useful 
arts, could not for an instant come into competition with the 
danger of relapsing into polytheism. This was the great national 
peri), as well as the peat national crime. By this they annulled 
their comp;ict with their sovereign, and forfeued their titletothc 
promised land. Yet by what legal provisions was the happinps 
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of any people, sua si bona norint, so bouDtifuUy secured as by 
the Jewish constitution ? A country under a delicious climate, 
where the corn-fields, the p.istures, the vineyards, and olive- 
grounds, vied with each other in fertility ; perfect freedom and 
equality ; a mild and p.trental government, the administration 
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of justice by local authorities according to a written law ; national 
festivals tending to promote nationad union ; — bad the people 
duly appreciated the blessings attached to the strict and perma- 
nant observance of their constitution, poets might have found 
their golden age in the plains of Galilee and the valleys of Judaea. 
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riic fun(lamont.il principle of the Jewish constitution, the 
purity of worship, was guarJeJ by penal sutules; a'w by a 
religious ceremonial, admirably adapted to the age and to the 
gciiuu of I he |>coplc, aiul even accommodated, as far as toss i ole, 
to tlieir previous nomadic and Egyptian habits and feelings. 
The penal laws were stern and severe, for idobtry was iwo-fold 
treason— against the majesty of the sovereign, and the well- 
being of the slate. The permanence of the national blessings 
depended on the integrity of the national faith. Apostasy m the 
single city, or the individual, brought, as far as was in their 
power, the curse of b.irrcnncss, defeat, famine, or pestilence, on 
the whole lull. It was repressed with the most unrelenting 
severity. If any city was accused of this anti-national crime, 
an<l after strict and diligent investigation was found guilty of 
setting up false gods for public worship, the inhabitants were to 
be put to the sword, no living thing, not even the cattle, spared ; 
the whole spoil was to be collected in a heap and burned, (a 
wise regul.uioii, lest an opulent community should be unjustly 
accused and bid waste for the purpose of plunder,) the whole 
city to be set on fire, razed to the ground, and the strongest 
anathema pronounced against any one who should attempt to 
rebuild it.— IJeut. xiii. 13—18. To convict an individual of 
idobtry, the testimony of two witnesses was required ; if con- 
tlciiincd, he was publicly stoned to death— the two witnesses 
were to cast the first stone. Idobtry was of two kinds: 1st, 
im.igc worship, or the representation of the one great Crc-ator 
under the similituilc or symbolic likeness of any created being, 
rhe history of .all religion shows the danger of this practice. 
The representative symbol remains after its meaning is for- 
gotten; and thus the 'most uncouth and monstrous forms, 
origin, \lly harmless emblems of some attribute belonging to the 
divinity, become the actual deities of the vulgar worship, and, 
The substitution, or what was more usual, the association of 
other goils with the one great God of their fathers. The religion 
of the natives, in whose territory the Israelites were about to 
settle, appc-arsio have been a depravation of the purer Tsabaisni, 
or worsnip of the host of heaven. On this primitive form of 
idolatry had gradually been engrafted a system of rites, absurd, 
bloody, or licentious. Among the Cnnaanites human sacrifices 
were common — babes were burnt alive to Moloch. The inland 
tribes, the Moabites and Midianilcs, worshipped that obscene 
symbol, which originally represented the generative influence of 
the sun, but had now become a distinct divinity. The chastity 
of their women was the offering most acceptable to Baal Pfeor, 
or the Lord Peor. It was this inhuman and Icwthsome religion 
which was to be swept away from the polluted territory of 
Palestine by the exterminating conquest of Ine Jews 5 against the 
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contagion of these aboniindtion^ they were to be bccurej by the 
most rigid penal statutes, and by capital [junishments summary 
and without appeal. All approximation to these horrible usages 
was interdicted M-ith equal severity. The Canaanites had no 
enclosed temples, their rites were performed in consecrate.l or 
open spaces on the summits of their hills, or under the shade of 
groves devoted to their deities. The worship of God on 
mountain-tops, otherwise a sublime and innocent practice, was 
proscribed. No grove might be planted near the altar of the 
Holy One of Israel, the strictest personal purity was enjoined 
upon the priests; the prohibition against prostituting their 
daughters, as well as that which forbids the woman to appear 
in the dress of the man, the man in that of the woman, are nu 
doubt pointed against tiie same impure ceremonies. Not merely 
were human sacrifices expressly forbidden, but the animals which 
were to be sacrificed, with every particul.ir to be observed, 
were strictly laid do'.rn. All the vulgar arts of priestcraft, 
divination, witchcraft, necromancy, were proscribed. Even a 
certain form of tonsure, certain parlicolour^ dresses, and other 
. peculiar customs of the heathen priesthoods, were specifically 
forbidden. 

But while this line of demarcation between the worshippers 
of one Cod and the worshippers of idols w.is so strongly anil 
precisely drawn, a rude and uncivilised horde were not exi>ecied 
to attaiu that pure and exalted spirituality of religion, which 
has never been known except among a reasoning and enlightened 
people. Their new religion ministered coniinuid excitement. 
A splendid ceremonial dazzled their senses, perpetual sacrifices 
enlivened their faith, frequent commemorative festivals not 
merely let loose their gay and joyous spirits, but reminded them 
of all the surprising and marvellous events of their national 
history. From some of their prepossessions and habits they 
were estranged by degrees, not rent with unnecess-ary violence. 
The tabernacle preserved the form of the more solid and 
gigantic structures of Egypt; their priesthood were attireil in 
dresses as costly, in many respects similar ; their ablutions were 
as frequent; the exclusion of the daylight prob.ibly originated 
in subterranean temples hewn out of the solid rod, like those of 
Ipsatnbul and the cave temples of India; the use of incense 
seems to have been common in every kind of religious worship. 
Above all, the great universal rite of sacrifice was regulated with 
the utmost precision. It is unneessary to enter into ail these 
minute particubrs, still less into the remote and typical meaning 
of the Jewish sacrificial law. Suffice it to say, that sacrifices 
were either national or individual Every morning and every 
evening the smoke from the great brazen altar of buml-olTerings 
ascended in the name of the whole people — on the Sabbath two 
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annuals instead of one were slain. I rom particular sacrifices 
or offerings no one, not even the poorest, was excluded. A 
regular scale of oblations was made, and the altar of the com- 
mon God of Israel rejected not the small measure of flour which 
the meanest might offer. The sacrifices were partly propitiator)', 
that is, voluntary acts of reverence, in order to secure the favour 
of God to the devout worshipper : partly cucharistic, or express- 
ive of gratitude for the divine blessings. Of this nature were 
the first-fruits. The Israelite might not reap the abundant 
harvest, with which God blessed his fertile fields, or gather in 
the vintage, which empurpled the rocky hill-side, without first 
making an oblation of thanksgiving to the gracious Being, who 
had placed him in the land flowing with milk and honey, Lastly, 
they were piacular or expiatory ; every sin either of the nation 
or the individual, whether a sin committed in ignorance, or from 
wilful guilt, had Us appointed atonement ; and on the perform- 
ance of this condition the priest had the power of declaring the 
offender free from the punishment due to his crime. One day 
in the year, the tenth uay of the seventh month, was set apart 
for the solemn rite of national expiation* First a bullock was to 
be slain, and the blood sprinkled, not only in the customary 
pbccs, but within the Holy of Holies itself. Then two goats 
were to be chosen, lots cast upon them, the one that was assigned 
to the Lord was to be sacrificed, the other, on whose head the 
sins of the whole people were heaped by the imprecation of the 
high priest, was taken beyond the camp and sent into the desert 
to Az^izcl, the spirit of evil, to whom Hebrew belief assigned the 
waste and howling wilderness as his earthly dwelling. An awful 
example confirmed the unalterable authority of the sacrificial 
ritual. At the first great sacrifice, after the consecration of the 

E riesthood, on the renewal of the national covenant with the 
>eity, fire flashed down from heaven and consumed the burnt- 
offerings. But Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, kindled 
their censers with fire obtained from some less pure and hallowed 
source ; and, having thus acted without command, were struck 
dead for the offence. 

The ordinary festivals of the Jewish nation were of a gayer 
and more cheerful character. Every seventh day was the 
Sabbath : labour ceased throughout the whole Land, the slave 
and the stranger, even the beast of labour or burden, were 
permitted to enjoy the period of case and recre«ition : while the 
double sanction, on which the observance of the day rested, 
reminded every faithful Israelite of his God, under his twofold 
character of Creator and Deliverer. All creation should rest, 
because on that day the Creator rested ; Isnel more particularly, 
because on that day they rested from their bondage in Egypt 
In later limes, as well as a day of grateful rccoUectioD, it 
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became one of public instruction in the principles of the bw, 
and of social equality among all classes. Rich and poor, young 
and old, master and slave, met before the gate of the city, 
and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly 
intercourse. 

The nev moon of the seventh month was appointed as the 
Feast of Trumpets ; it was in fact the beginning of the old 
Hebrew, and remained that of the civil, year. The new moon, 
or the first day of the lunar month, was not commanded by 
positive precept, but recognized as a festival of established 
usage. But if those weekly or monthly meetings contributed to 
the maintenance of the religion, and to the cliccrfulness and 
kindly brotherhood among the separate communities, the three 
great national festivals advanced those important ends in a far 
higher degree. Three times a year all the tribes assembled 
wherever the tabernacle of God was fixed ; all the males, for 
the legislator carefully guarded against any dangers which might 
arise from a promiscuous assemblage of both sexes ; besides 
that the women were ill qualified to bear the fatigue of journeys 
from the remote parts of the land, and the household offices 
were not to be neglected. This regulation was a master-stroke 
of policy, to prcser\’e the bond of union indissoluble among the 
twelve federal republics, which formed the early state. Its 
importance may be estimated from the single fact, that, on the 
revolt of the ten tribes, Jeroboam did not consider his throne 
secure so long as the whole people assembled at the capital ; 
and appointed Dan and Bethel, where he set up his emblematic 
calves, as the places of religious union for his own subjects. 
The first and greatest of these festivals, the Passover, or rather 
the first full moon, the commencement of the religious year, was 
as it were the birthday of the natiou, the dayof their deliverance 
from Egypt, when the angel of death passed over their dwellings. 
The festival lasted seven days, and every ceremony recalled the 
awful scene of their deliverance. On the first evening they 
tasted the bitter herb, emblematic of the bitterness of slavery ; 
they partook of the sacrifice, with their loins girded as ready 
for their flight ; they eat only unleavened bread, the bread of 
slavery, prepared in the hurry and confusion of their departure, 
During the fifty days, which elapsed after the Passover, the 
harvest was gathered in, and the Pentecost, the national harvest 
home, summoned the people to commemorate the delivery of 
the law and the formation of the covenant, by which they became 
the tenants of the luxuriant soil, the abundance of which they 
had been storing up. The gladness was to be as general as the 
blessing. Thau shall rejoice before the Lord thy Cody thou and 
thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man servant and thy maid 
servant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, and the stranger. 

K 
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and Ihe fatherUis and Ike -u-idoiu. The third of these feasts, 
that of Tabernacles, took place in autumn, at the end of the 
vintage, in all southern climates the great time of rejoicing and 
merriment. If more exquisite music and more graceful dances 
accompanied the gathering in of the grapes on the banks of the 
Cephisus,— the tabret, the viol, and the harp, which sounded 
among the vineyards of Heshbon and Eleale, were not wanting 
in sweetness and gaiety ; and instead of the frantic riot of satyrs 
and bacchanals, the rejoicing was • chastened by the solemn 
religious recollections with which it was associated, in a manner 
remarkably pleasing and picturesc^ue. The branches of trees 
were woven together in ruac imitation of the tents in which the 
Israelites dwell in the desert, and within these CTecn bowers 
the whole people passed the week of festivity. Yet however 
admirably calculated these periodical solemnities for the main- 
tenance of religion and national unity, they were better adapted 
for the inhabitants of one of the oases in the desert, or a lonely 
island in the midst of the ocean, than a nation environed on all 
sides by warlike, enterprising, and inveterate enemies. At each 
of these festivals, the frontiers were unguarded, the garrisons 
deserted, the country left entirely open to the sudden inroad of 
the neighbouring tribes. This was not unforeseen by the law- 
giver, but how was it provided against? by an assurance of 
divine protection, which was to repress all the hostility and 
ambition of their adversaries. / ttdll (as! out the nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders; neither shall any man dessre th^ 
land when thou shall go uf to appear before the Lordy thrice in 
every year.* The sabbatic year was anoincr remarkable instance 
of ueparture from every rule of political wisdom, in reliance on 
divine Providence. The whole kind was to lie fallow, the whole 
people was given up to legalised idleness. All danger of famine 
was to be prevented by the supematurally abundant harvest of 
the sixth year ; but it is even more renaarkable, that serious 
evils did not ensue from this check on the national industry. 
At the end of seven periods of seven years, for that number ran 
through the whole of the Hebrew institutions, the jubilee was 
appointedf All the estates were to revert to their oridnal 
owners, all burthens and alienations ceased, and the whole Land 
returned to the same state in which it stood at the first partition. 
A singular Agrarian law, which maintained the general equality, 
and effectually prevented the .accumulation of large masses of 
property in one family to the danger of the national independence, 
ana the establishment of a great landed oligarchy. 

• Ezod. xzxiv. 94. 

+ This Institution, tu well as Ihe Usl, was. perhaps, rather of a dvn than 
religious character. 
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Such was the religious constitution of the Hebrew nation. 
But if the Lawgiver, educated in all the wisdom of the Egy ptians, 
departed most widely from the spirit of Egyptian polytheism in 
the fundamental principle of his religious institutes, the political 
basis of his state was not less opposite to that established in the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs. The first, and certainly the most 
successful legislator of antiquity who assumed the welfare of the 
whole community as the end of his constitution, Moses anni- 
hilated, at once, theartificial and tyrannical distinction of castes, 
and established political equality as the fundamental principle 
of the state. The whole n.ition was one great caste, that of 
husbandmen, cultivating their o^^^l property. Even the single 
privileged class, that of Levi, stood on a tot.illy dififerent footing 
from the sacerdotal aristocracy of Egypt. With a wise originality, 
the Hebrew polity retained all that was really useful, and indeed, 
under the circumstances of the* age and people, absolutely 
necessary, in a priestly order, and rejected all that might en- 
danger the liberties of the people, through their exorbitant 
wealth or power. In a constitution founded on a religious b.asis, 
sacreil functionaries set apart from the mass of the people were 
Indispensable ; where the state was governed by a written law, 
minute and multifarious in its provisions, conservators, and 
occasional expositors, of the law were equally requisite ; a people 
at first engaced in ferocious warfare, afterwards engrossed by 
agricultural labours, without an exempt order which sliould 
devote itself to higher and more intellectual studies, would 
soon have degenerated into ignorance and barbarism. Besides 
the officiating priesthood, the Levitical class furnished the 
greater number of the judges, the scribes, the genealogists 
and registers of the tribes, the keepers of the records, the geo- 
metricians, the su()erintendants of weights and mc.isures ; and 
Micbaclis thinks, from the judgment in cases of leprosy being 
assigned to them, the physicians. Their influence depended 
rather on their civil than their ecclesiastical functions. They 
were not, strictly speaking, religious teachers ; they were bound 
to read the whole law, once in seven years, before the people ; 
but, in other respects, their priestly duties consisted only in 
attendance in the tabernacle or the temple, in their appointed 
courses. There were no priv.ate religious rites in which they 
were called on to officiate. Circumcision was performed without 
their presence, marriage was a civil contract, from funerals 
they were interdicted. They were not mingled up with the 
body of the people, they dwelt in their own separate cities. 
Their wealth M'as ample, but not enormous. Instead of the 
portion in the conquered land, to which they had a claim, as 
one of the twelve tribes, a tenth of the whole produce was 
assigned for their maintenance, with forty-eight cities, situated 
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in different part's of the territory, anti a smaU domain 
ins each. These were the possessions of the whole tribe of 
Levi. The officiating priesthood received other contributions, 
portions of the sacrifices, the redemption of the first-born, the 
first-fruits and everything devoted by vow: yet most of tlicse 
last Mere probably laid up in the public religious treasury, and 
defrayed the expenses of the rich and costly worship, the repair 
and ornament of the tabernacle, the vestments of 
the public sacrifices, the perpetual oil, and mccnsc. i lie hall- 
shekel ixiU-tax was, we conceive, only once levied by Moses, 
and not established as a permanent tax till after the captivity. 
Such were the station, the revenue, and the important duties 
assigned to his own tribe by the Hebrew legislator, a Uibc, as 
imc of the least numerous, most fitly chosen tor these purposes. 
On the departure from Egypt, the firsl-lxirn of each faimly were 
designated for these sacred duties; but the difficulties and 
inconveniences wliich w ould have attended the collecting together 
the representatives of every family into one class, the jealousies 
which might have arisen from assigning so great a distinction 
to primogeniture, and many other obvious objections, show that 
the substitution of a single tribe was, at once, a more simple 
and a more effective measure. The superiority of Moses, m all 
other rc^pcct>, tolhc pride of family, particularly where hereditary 
honours were so highly appreciated, is among the most remark- 
able features in his character. The example of Egypt and ol 
all the neighbouring nations would have led him tocstabhsh an 
hereditary monarchy in his own line, connected and supported, 
as it might have been, by the sacerdotal order ; but tliough he 
made over the high-pricsthood to the descendants of his brother 
Aaron, his own sons remained without distinction, and ms 
descendants sank into insignificance. While he aniicipatcd the 
probability that his republic would assume, hereafter, a monarch- 
ical form, he designated no permanent head of the state, e»ihcr 
hereilii.iry or elective, joshmv was appointed as military leader 
to achieve the conquest, and for this purpose succeeded to we 
supreme authority. But God was the only king, the Uw hts 

only vicegerent. , . 

Did Moses appoint a national senate? tf so, what was its 
duration, its constitution, and its powers? No question in Jew- 
ish history is more obscure. At the delivery of the Law on 
Mount Sinai, Moses was attended by seventy elders ; during a 
rebellion in the wilderness (Numb, xi.) he established a g^cat 
council of the same number. This latter, the Jewish writers 
suppose to have been a permanent body, and from thence demo 
their great Sanhedrin, which took so important a part in public 
affairs after the captivity. But this senate of seventy is not 
once distinctly named in the whole intervening course of Hebrew 
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history, Joshua twice assembled a sort of diet or parliament, 
consisting of elders, heads of families, judges, and otiicers, who 
seem to have represented all Israel. At other limes the same 
sort of national council seems to have met on great emergencies. 
But most probably neither the constitution, nor the powers, nor 
the members of this assembly were strictly limited. Moses left 
the internal government of the tribes as he found it. Each tribe 
had its acknowledged aristocracy and acknowledged chieftain, 
and governed its own affairs as a separate republic. The chief- 
tain was the hereditary head of the whole tribe ; the aristocracy, 
the heads of the different families : these, with the Judges, and 
perhaps the sbotcrim, the scribes or genealogists, officers of great 
importance in each tribe, constituted the provincial assembly. 
No doubt the national assembly consisted of delegates from the 
provincial ones ; but how they were appointed, and by whom, 
does not appear. In short, in the early ages of the Hebrew 
nation, the public assemblies were more like those of our Ger- 
man ancestors, or a meeting of independent septs or clans, 
where general respect for birth, age, or wisdom, designated those 
who should appear, and those who should take a lead, than the 
senate of a regular government, in which the right to a seat and 
to suffrage is dehned by positive law. The ratiheation of all 
great public decrees by the general voice of the people (the 
congregation) seems invariably to have been demanded, particu- 
larly during their encampment in the desert. This was given, 
w indeed it could not well be otherwise, by acclamation. Thus 
in the ancient Hebrew constitution we find a rude convention of 
estates, provincial parliaments, and popular assemblies ; but 
that their meetings should be of rare occurrence, followed from 
the nature of the constitution. The state possessed no legisla- 
tive power; in peace, unless on very extraordinary occasions, 
they nad no business to transact; there was no public revenue, 
except that of the religious treasury; their wars, till the time of 
the kings, were mostly defensive. The invaded tribe summoned 
the nation to its assistance ; no deliberation was necessary ; the 
militia, that is, all who could bear arms, were bound to inarch 
to (he defence of their brethren. Such was the law : wc shall 
see, hereafter, that the separate tribes did not always preserve 
this close union in their wars ; and, but for the indissoluble 
bond of their religion, the confederacy was in perpetual danger 
of falling to pieces. 

The judges or prefects, appointed according to the advice of 
Jethro, seem to have given place to municipal administrators of 
the law in each of the cities. The superior education and intel- 
ligence of the Levitical order, pointed them out as best htted for 
these offices, which were usuatlv entrusted, by general consent, 
to their eba^e. Of their nuinoers, or mode of nooiination, we 
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know nothing certain. They held their sittings, after the usual 

Oriental custom, in the gales of the cities. 

The people were all free ; and, excepting this acknowlcd^d 
subordination to the heads of their families and of their tribes, 
entirely equal. Slavery, universal in the ancient world, was 
rccoeni'cd by the Mosaic institutions ; but of all the ancient 
laweivers, Moses alone endeavoured to mitigate its evils. His 
regulations always remind the Israelites, that they themselves 
were formerly bond-slaves in Egypt. The free-born Hebrew 
might be reduced to slavery, either by his own consent, or m 
condemnation as an insolvent debtor, or as a thief unable to 
make restitution. In either case he became free at the end of 
seven years’ service. If he refused to accept his manumission, 
he might remain in scr>'itude. But to prevent any fraudulent 
or compulsor>- renunciation of this right, the ceremony of recon- 
signing himself to bondage was public ; he appeared l^fprc the 
magistrate, his ear was bored, and he was thus judicially deli- 
vered back to his master ; but even this servitude expired at the 
lubilcc, when the free-born Hebrew returned into the po«<s- 
Sion of his palrimoni.al estate. The law expressly abhorred the 
condemnation of an Israelite to perpetual servitude. As a pun- 
ishment for debt, slavery, at least under its mitigated form, may 
be considered as merciful to the sufferer, and certainly more 
advantageous to the creditor and to the public, than imprison- 
ment. The Israelite sold to a stranger might at any tunc be 
redeemed by his kindred on payinent of the value of the service 
that remained due. He who became a slave being already 
m.'irried, recovered the freedom of his wife and family as well 
as his own; he who married a fellow-slave, left her and her 
children as the property of his master. The discharged slave 
was not to be cast forth upon society naked and destitute ; he 
was to be decently clothed, and liberally furnished oW of tht 
flock, and out of the floor, and out of the wine-press. 

A parent in extreme distress might sell his children ; if male, 
of course the slave recovered bis freedom at the usual time — if 
female, the law took her under its especial protection. By a 
mitigation of the original statute, in ordinary cases, she regained 
her freedom at the end of the seven years. But if the master 
look her himself, or gave her to his son, as an iil^rior ^fe, she 
was to receive the full conjugal rights of her station ; if denied 
them, she recovered her freedom. If he did not marry 
might be redeemed; but on no account was to be trafficked 
away into a foreign land. 

After all, slavery is too harsh a term to apply to this temporary 
hiring, in which, though the master might inflict blows, he WM 
amenable to justice if the slave died under his hands, or wimin 
two days, from the consetjuence of the beating • If maimed or 
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mutilated, the slave recovered his freedom. The law went 
further, and positively enjoined kindness and lenity : Thou shalt 
not rule over him with rigour, but thou shalt fear the Lord. 

The condition of foreign slaves was less favourable ; whether 
captives taken in war, purchased, or bom in the faniil)’, their 
servitude was perpetual. Yet they too partook of those 
indulgences which, in a spirit very different from that which 
twstowed on the wretched skives in Rome the mock honours of 
their disorderly Saturnalia, the Jewish law secured for the slave, 
as well as for the poor, the orphan, the widow, and the stranger. 
The Sabbath was to them a day of rest ; on the three great 
festivals they partook of the banquets which were made on those 
occasions. All that grew spontaneously during the sabbatical 
year, belonged to them, in common with the poor. Besides 
these special provisions, injunctions perpetually occur in the 
Mosaic code, which enforce kindness, compassion, and charily, 
not merely towards the native poor, but to the stranger. Far 
from that jealous inhospitality and hatred of mankind, of which 
the later Jews were not altogctherunjustly accused, the stranger, 
unless a Canaanite, might become naturalised, or if he resided 
in the land, without being incorporated with the people, he was 
not exclude from the protection of the law. He was invited to 
the public rejoicings ; he was to be a witness and partaker in the 
bounties of the God who blessed the land. 

Such were the political divisions among the Hebrew people ; 
but over all classes alike, the supreme and impartial law exercised 
its vigilant superintendence. It took under its charge the 
morals, the health, as well as the persons and the property, of 
the whole people. It entered into the domestic circle, and 
regulated all the reciprocal duties of parent and child, husband 
and wife, as well as of master and servant. Among the nomad 
trib«, from which the Hebrews descended, the father was an 
arbitrary sovereign in his family, as under the Roman law, with 
the power of life and death. Moses, while he maintain^ the 
dignity and salutary control, limited the abuse of the parental 
authority. From the earliest period, the child was under the 
protection of the law. Abortion and infanticide were not speci- 
6caUy forbidden, but unknown, among the Jews. Josephus, 
appealing in honest pride to the practice of his countrymen, 
reproaches other nations with these cruelties. The father was 
enjoined to instruct his children in all the memorable events 
and sacred usages of the land. In extreme indigence, we have 
seen, the sale of children, as slaves, was permitted, but only in 
the same cases, and under the same conditions, that the parent 
might sell himself, to escape starvation, and for a limited period. 
The father had no power of disinheriting his sons ; the first- 
born received by law two portions, the rest shared equally. On 
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ihc Other hand, the Decalogue enforced obedience and respect 
to parents, under the strongest sanctions. To strike or to curse 
a parent was a capital offence. On parricide, the law, as if, like 
that of the Romans, it refused to contemplate its possibility, 
preserved a sacred silence. Though the power of life and death 
was not left to the caprice or passion of the parent, the incorri* 
giblc son might be denounced before the eldersof the city, and, 
if convicted, suffered death. It is remarkable that the father 
and mother were to concur in the accusation, a most vise 
precaution, where polygamy, the fruitful source of domestic 
dissension and jealousy, prevailed. 

The chastity of females was guarded by statutes, which, how* 
ever severe and cruel according to modem notions, were wise 
and merciful in that state of society. Poems and Travels have 
familiarised us with the horrible atrocities committed by the 
blind jealousy of Eastern husbands. By substituting a judicial 
process for the wild and hurried justice of the offended party, 
the guilty suffered a death, probably, less inhuman ; the inno- 
cent might esc.tpe. The convicted adulterer and adulteress 
were stoned to death. Even the incontinence of a female before 
maniage, if detected at the time of her nuptials, which was 
almost inevitable, underwent the same penalty with that of the 
adulteress. Where the case was not clear, the female suspected 
of infidelity might be summoned to a most awful ordeal. She 
was to be acquitted or condemned by God himself, whose actual 
interposition was promised by his daring lawgiver. The woman 
was led forth from her own dwelling into the court of the Lord's 
house. In that solemn place she first made an offering of 
execration ; not entreating mercy, but imprecating the divine 
vengeance if she should be guilty. The priest then took some of 
the holy water, and mingl^ it with some of the holy earth : as 
he placed the bowl of bitter ingredients in her band, he took off 
the veil in which she was .accustomed to conceal herself from 
the eyes of man, and left her exposed to the public gaze : her 
hair was loosened, and the dreadful form of imprecation recited. 
If innocent, the water was harmless; if guilty, the Lord would 
make her a curse and an oath, among the people : she was to 
be smitten at once with a horrid disease; her ikigh war to rot^ 
her belly to swell. To this adjuration of the great all-seeing 
Cod, the woman was to reply, Amen, Amen. A solemn pause 
ensued, during which, the priest wrote down all the curses, and 
washed them out again witn the water. She was then to drink 
the water if she dared ; but what guilty wotpao, if she bad 
courage to confront, would have the command of countenance, 
the firmness and resolution to go through all this slow, search* 
iog, and tcnlfic process, and finally, expose herself to shame 
and agony, far worse than death P No doubt, cases where this 
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mal was undergone were rare ; yet, the coiiliJcncc ot the legis- 
lator in the divine interference c.in hardly be questioned ; tor, 
bad such an institution fallen into contempt by as failure many 
one instance, his whole bw and religion would have been 
shaken to its foundation. 

Marriages were contracted by parents, in behalf of their 
children. A dowry, or purchase-money, was usually given by 
the bridegroom. Polygamy was permitted, rather than en- 
couraged : thelawdid not directly interfere with theimmemori.U 
usage, but, by insisting on each wife or concubine receiving her 
lull conjugal rights, prevented even the most wealthy from 
establishing those vast harems which are fatal to the happines,, 
and eventually to the population, of a country. The degrees 
of relationship, between which marriage was forbidden, were 
defined with singular minuteneis. The leading principle of 
these enactments was to prohibit marriage between those parties 
among whom, by the usage of their society, early and frequent 
intimacy was unavoidable, and might le.id to abuse. 

Having thus secured the domestic happiness of his people, or, 
at least, moderated, as far as the times would allow, tbo»e law- 
less and inordinate passions which overbear the natural tender- 
ness of domestic instinct and the attachment between the sexes 
—guarded the father from the disobedience of the son, the son 
from the capricious tyranny of the father— secured the wife 
from being the victim of every savage fit of jealousy, while he 
sternly repressed the crime of conjugal infidelity, the lawgiver 
proceeded, with the same care and discretion, to provide for the 
gencnl health of the people. With this view he regulated their 
diet, enforced cleanliness, took precautions against the most 
prevalent diseases, and left the rest, as he safely might, to the 
genial climate of the country, the wholesome exercise of 
husbandry, and the cheerful rebxations afforded by the religion. 
The health of the people was a chief, if not the only object of 
the distinction between clean and unclean beasts, and the pro- 
hibition against eating the blood of any animal. All coarse, 
bvd, and indigestible food is doubly dangerous in warm 
climates. The general feeling of mankind has ordinarily 
abstained from most of the animals proscribed by the Mosaic 

sometimes the camel, the hare, and the swine. 

1 he flesh of the camel is vapid and heavy ; the wholesoraeness 
01 the hare is questioned by Hippocrates ; that of the swine in 
southern countries tends to produce cutaneous nuladies, the 
(fisease to which the Jews were pecuUarly liable ; besides that 
the aaunal being usually left in the East to its own filthy habits, 
is not merely unwholesome, but disgusting ; it is the scavenger 

birds, those of prey were forbidden : of 
fish, those without fins or scales. The prohibition of blood 
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(besides iis acknowledged unwholcsomcness, and in some 
instances fatal effects) perhaps pointed at the custom of some 
savage tribes, which, like the Abyssinians, fed upon flesh torn 
warm from the animal, and almost quivering with life. This 
disgusting pr.icticc may have been interdicted not merely as 
unwholesome, but as promoting that ferocity of manners wtncti 
it was the first object of the lawgiver to discourage. 

Cleanliness, equally important to health with who csome diet, 
was maintained by the injunction of frequent ablutions, par- 
ticularly after touching a dead body, or anything which might 
possibly be putrid ; by regulations concerning female disorders, 
and the intercourse between the sexes ; provisions which seem 
minute and indelicate to modem ideas, but were doubtless in- 
tended to correct unseemly or unhcalthful practices, cither oi 
the Hebrew people or of neighbouring tribes. The leprosy was 
the drc.Hiful scourge which excited the greatest apprehension. 
The nature of this loathsome disease is sufficiently indicated py 
the expressive description — a Uper as white as snow. In its 
worst stage the whole flesh rotted, the extremities dropt ott, till 
at last mortification ensued, and put an end to the suH^crings ol 
the miserable outcast ; for as the disease was highly inf^ious 
the unhappy victim was imincdiatcly shunned, and lookM on 
with universal abhorrence. The strict quarantine establish^ 
by Moses provided for the security of the community, not with* 
out merciml regard to the sufferer. The inspection of the 
infected was committed to the Levites ; the symptoms of 
two kinds of disorder accurately pointed out ; the period ot 
seclusion defined ; while all, if really cured, were certain ot rc- 
admission into the community, none were re-admitt^ unui 
perfectly cured. Clothes, and even houses, which might 
the infection, were to be destroyed without scruple ; foo'igh u 
does not seem quite clear whether the plague, which mrked in 
the plaster of houses, was the same leprosy which might bwome 
contagious, or a kind of mildew or worm, which might brceti 

some other destructive malady. , c u 

Human life, in all rude and barbarous tribes, is or cheap 
account ; blood Is shed on the least provocation ; 
secret assassination is a common occurrence. Fhe Hebrew 
penal law enforced the highest respect for the life of man. 
Murder ranked with high treason, (/.r.> idolatry, bbsphemy,) 
striking a father, adultery, and unnatural lust, as a capltm 
crime : the law demanded blood for blood. But it transferred 
the exaction of the penaltyfrom private revenge, and commilled 
It to the judici^ authority. To effect this, it bad to struggle 

• The Wood of the Mcrifices was cipecUUy forbidden, being sancUfied a* 
the means of atonetneoi. 
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with an inveterate though barbarous usage, which still prevails 
among the Arabian tribes. By a point of honour, as rigorous as 
that of modem duelling, the nearest of kin is bound to revenge 
the death of his relation : he is his Goel or blood-avenger. He 
makes no inquiry : he allows no pause : whether the deceased 
has been slain on provocation, by accident, or of deliberate 
malice, death can only be atoned by the blood of the homicide. 
To mitigate the evils of an usage too finnly established to be 
rooted out, Moses appointed ceruin cities of refuge, conveniently 
situated. If the homicide could escape to one of these he was 
safe till a judicial investigation took place. If the crime was 
deliberate murder, he was surrendered to the Gocl ; if justifiable 
or accidental homicide, he was bound to reside within the 
sanctuary for a certain period ; should he leave it, and expose 
himself to the revenge of his pursuers, he did so at hisown peril, 
and might be put to death. Where a murder was committed, of 
which the perpetrator was undetected, the nearest city was com- 
manded to make an offering of atonement. With the same 
jealous regard for human life, a strict police regulation enacted 
that the terrace on the top of every house should have a parapet. 
In one case inexcusable carelessness, which caused death, was 
capitally punished. If an ox gored a m.in so that he died, the 
beast was put to death t if the owner had been warned, he also 
suffered the same penalty; but in this case his life might be 
redeemed at a certain price. In other respects personal injury 
was punished by strict retaliation, “an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth." The Jews however assert that, from the 
earliest period, these penalties were commuted for a pecuniary 
mulct, according to a regular scale. 

While the law was thus rigorous with regard to hum.an life, 
against the crime of theft it was remarkably lenient. Man- 
stealing, as the kidnapped person could only be sold to foreigners, 
inflicted political death, and was therefore a capital offence ; but 
the ordinary punishment of theft was restitution. Here personal 
slavery was a direct advantage, as it emiHJwercd the law to exact 
the proper punishment without touching the life. No man was 
so poor that he could not make restitution ; because the labour 
of a slave being of higher value than his maintenance, his 
person could be sold either to satisfy a creditor, or to make 
compensatioD for a theft. 

The law of property may be most conveniently stated after 
the final settlement of the country. 

In all the foregoing statutes we see the legislator constantly, 
yet discreetly, mitigating the sava^ usages of a barbarous 
people. There are some minor provisions to which it is difficult 
to assign any object, except that of softening the ferocity of 
manners, and promoting gentleness and humanity ; kindness to 
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domestic animals — the prohibition to employ beasts of unequ^ 
strength, the ox and the ass, on the same labour (unless this is 
to be classed with those singular statutes of which we have no 
very satisfactory explanation, which forbade wearing garments 
of mixed iioaterials, or sowing mixed seeds) — the prohibition to 
seethe a kid in its mother’s milk (though this likewise is supposed 
by Spencer to be aimed at a religious usage)— or to take the 
young of birds and the dam together. Towards all their fellow- 
creatures the same kindly conduct was enjoined on the Hebrew 
people, both by general precept and by particular statute. The 
mildness of their slave-law has been often contrasted, to their 
advantage, with that of those ancient nations which made the 
loudest boast of their freedom and civilisation. The provisions 
for the poor were equally gentle and considerate ; the gleanings 
of every harvest field were left to the fatherless and widow } the 
owner might not go over it a second time ; the home of the poor 
man was sacred ; his garment, if pledged, was to be restort^ at 
nightfall Even towards the stranger oppression was forbidden ; 
if indigent, he shared in all the privileges reserved for the native 
poor. 

The general war-law, considering the age, was not deficient 
in lenity. War was to be declared in form. The inhabitants 
of a city, which made resistance, might be put to the sword, that 
is, the males ; but only after it h.ad l^en summoned to surrender. 
Fruit-trees were not to be destroyed during a siege. The conduct 
towards female captives deserves particular noti^. The be.auti* 
ful slave might not be hurried, as was the case during those 
ages falsely called heroic, in the agony of sorrow, perhaps 
recking with the blood of her murder^ relatives, to the bed of 
the conqueror. She was allowed a month for decent sorrow : if, 
afier th.at, she became the wife of her master, he might not 
capriciouslv abandon her, and sell her to another ; she might 
claim her freedom as the price of her humiliation. 

To the generally humane ch<aracter of the Mosaic legislation, 
there appc.ars one great exception, the sanguinary and relentless 
conduct enjoined against the seven Canaanitish nations. Towards 
them mercy was a crime — extermination a duty. It is indeed 
probable, that this war-law, cruel as it seems, was not in the 
least more b.arbarous than that of the surrounding nations, more 
particularly the Canaanites themselves. In this the Hebrews 
were only not superior to their age. Many incidents in the 
Jewish history showthc horrid atrocities of wware in Palestine. 
The mutilation of distinguished captives, and the torture of 
prisoners in cold blood, were the usual consequences of victory. 
Adonibezek, one of the native kings, acknowledges that seventy 
kings, with their thumbs and toes cut off, had gathered their 
meat under his table. The invasion and conquest once detcf' 
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mined, no nlternntive remaine<l, but to extirpate or be extirpated 
The dangers and evils to which the Hebrew tribes were subse- 
quently exposed by the weakness or humanity which induced 
them to suspend their work of extermination, before it lud been 
fuUy completed, clearly show the jxilitical wisdom by which iho.e 
measures were dictated; cruel as they were, the w.ir once 
commenced, they were inevitable. Their right to invade and 
take possession of Palestine depended solely on their divine 
commission, and their grant from the Sovereign Lord of heaven 
and earth j for any other right— deduced from the possession of 
the patriarchs, who never were owners of more than the scpui- 
chres they purchased ; and, if they had any better title, hatl 
forfeited it by the abeyance of many centuries— is untenable and 
preposterous. Almighty I’rovidence determined to extirpate a 
race of bloody, hceniious, and barbarous idoLuers, and replace 
them by a people of milder manners and purer religion. Instead 
of the earthquake, the famine, or the pestilence, the ferocious 
valour of this yet uncivilised people was allowed free scope, 
fhe war, in which the Hebrew tribes were embarked, was 
stripped of none of its custora.u7 Horrors and atrocities ; nor 
was It till these savage and unrelenting passions bad fulfilled 
their task, that the inlluencc of their milder institutions was to 
soften and humanise the national character. Such was the 
scheme, which, if not, as we assert, really authorised by the 
Supreme lleing, must have been cre.itecl within the daring and 
comprehen-,ive mind of the Hebrew legislator. He undertook 
to l^ead a people through a long and dre.ulful career of bloodshed 
and massacre. The contiuesT once achieved, they were to settle 
down into a nation of peaceful husbandmen, under a mild and 
equal constitution. Up to a certain point they were to be trained 
m the worst possiblediscipline for peaceful citizens ; tocncourage 
every disposition opposite to those inculcated by the general 
spirit of the law. Their ambition was inflamed ; military habits 
formed ; the love of restless enterprise fostered ; the habit of 
subsisting upon plunder encouragctk The people, who were to 
be merciful to the meanest beast, were to mutilate the noblest 
animal, the horse, wherever they met it ; those who were not to 
exercise any oppression whatever towards a stranger of another 
^ce, an Edomite, or even towards their ancient enemy- an 
Egyptian ; on the capture of a Canaanitish city, Merc to put 
man, woman, and child to the sword. Their enemies were 
designated ; appointed limits fixed to their conquests : beyond a 
certain boundary the ambitious invasion, which before was a 
became a crime. The whole victorious nation was 
suddenly to pause in its career. Thus far they were to be like 
k • Tart.-»rs, Scythians, or Huns, bursting irresistibly from 
their deserts, and sweeping away every vestige of human life : 
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at a given point their arms were to fall from their hands ; the 
thirst of con^st subside ; and a great unambitious agncidtural 

republic— xvith a simple religion, J 

justice, a thriving and industrious population, brotheriy harmony 
and mutual goodwill between aU ranks j domestic virtues, punty 
of morals, gentleness of manners— was to arise in the midst ot 
the desobtion their arms had made ; and under the 
in the vineyards and corn-fields— which they had obtained by 

merciless violence. i, it 

The sanction on which the Hebrew law was founded, is, »r 

possible, more extraordinary. The lawgiver — educated m 
Egypt, where the immortality of the soul, under some form, 
most likely that of the metempsychosis, or iransmigration of the 
soul, entered into the popular belief— nevertheless maintain^ a 
profound silence on that fundamental article, if not of political, 
at least of religious legisl.ition— rewards and punishments in 
another life. He substituted temporal chastisements Md temporal 
blessings. On the viobtion of the constitution, followed inevit- 
ably blighted harvests, famine, pestilence, barrenness among 
their women, defeat, captivity ; on its maintenance, abundance, 
health, fruitfulness, victory, independence. How wonderfully 
the event verified the prediction of the inspired lepslator how 
invariably apostasy led to adversity— rcpenunce and reformation 
to prosperity— will abundantly appear during the course of the 

following history. 


BOOK IV. 

THF. INVASION. 

Aefvattee to the Holy Land^RtfuUt^Rtsiitnee in the Det^-^onJ 

U the East of the Jordan^ Death and Character 

of Afoset* 

At length the twelve tribes broke up their encampment in the 
elevated region about Mount Sinau A year and a month had 
elapsed since their departure from Egypt The nation assumed 
the appearance of a regular army ; i^itary order and discipline 
were established; each tribe marched in succession under Us 
own leaders, with its banner displayed, and took up its position 
in the appointed quarter of the camp* When the silver trumpets 
sounded, the tribe of Judab, mustering 74*^ Bghting men, 
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defiled forward from the east side of the camp, and led the van, 
followed by Issachar, with 54,400, and ZebuJun, 57,400. Then 
came a division of the tribe of Levi, the descendants of Gershom 
and Merari, bearing the ubemacle, which was carefully taken 
down, and, thus moving after the advanced guard, might be set 
op, ready for the reception of the ark. Then Reuben, numbering 
46,500, Simeon 59»3oo, Gad 45,650, broke up, and advanced 
from the southern p.irt of the encampment. The second division 
of the Levites, the family of Kohath, next took their station, 
bearing the sanctuary and the ark, and all the sacred vessels, 
with the most religious care, lest any hands but those of Aaron 
and his assistants should touch a single part. All the males of 
the house of Levi amounted only to 22,000. Ephraim 40,500, 
Manasseh 32,200, Benjamin 35,400, defiled, and formed the 
western wing of the encampment. Dan 62,700, Asher, 4i,5oo> 
Naphtali 53,400, brought up the rear. The whole number of 
ngbting men was 603,55^** This formidable army set forward 
singing, “ RU^ O Lcrdy and Ut thine enemies be scattered ; ” 
and thus— already furnished Mith their code of laws, irresistible 
both in their numbers and the promised assistance of their God 
—they marched onward to take possession of the fruitful Lind, 

• Of the difficulties and discrepancies which occur In the sacred writincs 
of the Hebrews, perhaps two-thirds are found in passages which contain 
numbers. Of the primitive Hebrew system of notation we are most likely 
Ignorant ; but the manner in which the numbers arc denoted in the present 
TOPICS of the books, is remarkably liable to error and mi«i)|)rchcnslon. 
(occ dUsertation in the last edition of Cainict.) It is by no means easy to 
r^ncilc the enormous numbers, contained in the census, with the language 
of ^her passages in the Scriptures, particularly that of the seventh chapter 
of Ucut^ononiy. The nation whicn could arm 600.000 fighting men is 
uesenbed as '*thc fewest of all people/' as inferior in numlwrs, it should 
to of the seven “greater and mightier nations*’ which then 
inhabited Canaan. And it is remarkable, that while there has been much 
controversy, whether the whole area of Palestine could conhtin the Hcbicvv 
Silers, the seven nations arc ‘Mo be pul out by little and little, lest the 
beasts of the field Increase upon - the new occupanU. The narmtivc of the 
^omj^ign, In the book of Joshua, is equally inconsistent with these Immense 
number: e- /.—the defiling of the whole army of 600,000 men, seven times 
in one dav. round the walb of Jericho ; the panic of the whole host at the 
men before Ai. 1 ‘hc general impression from thb book is. 
mat It de^ibes the invasion of r>atioa% at onc^ more warlike and numerous, 

k? force, which. W'iibout reliance on divine succour, could not have 

aeWev^ the^nqucsl ; rather than the irruption of an host, like that of Attlla 
or which might have borne down all opposition by the mere weight 

01 numerical force. We have not, however, thought fit to depart from Ibc 
nurnben ^ they stand in the sacred writings ; though, if we might suppose 
that a cypher has been added in the total sum. and throughout the several 
gi^culais ; or if we might Include men, women, and children under the 
ooo^w, the history would gain. In our opinion, both in clearness and 
consistency. It may be added, that the number of the first-born (Numb. 

43 ) u quite out of proportion to that of the adult males. 
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which had been promised as the reward of their loib. The 
cloud still led the way; but their prudent leader likewise secured 
the assistance of Hobabi his brother-in-law, who, at the head of 
his clan, had been accustomed to traverse the desert, knew 
intimately the bearings of the country, the usual resting-placesi 
the water-springs, and the character and habits of the wandering 
tribes. 

Their march was not uninterrupted by adventures. At 
Taberah a fire broke out, which raged with great fury among 
the dry and conibustibic materials of which their tents were 
made. The people trembled before the manifest anger of the 
l^rd : the destructive flames ceased at the prayer of Moses, 
Not long after, (at a place subsequently called Kibroth Hat- 
taavah,) discontent and mutiny began to spread in the camp. 
The manna, on which they had long fed, began to pall upon the 
taste. With something of that feeling which reminds us of 
sailors who have been long at sea, they began to rcmcm^r the 
flesh, the fish, and particularly the juicy and cooling fruits and 
vegetables which abounded in Egypt, a species of lotus, a 
favourite food among the lower orders, and the water-melon, the 
great luxury of southern climates. The discontents rose so high 
that, to strengthen the authority of the leader, a permanent 
council of seventy elders was appointed: the model, and, as the 
jews assert, the origin, of their famous Sanhedrin. Still Moses 
doubted whether it might not be necessary to satisfy the 
mutinous spirits by shying all the flocks and herds, which had 
hitherto been religiously reserved for sacrifices. By divine 
command he promised an immediate supply of food ; but at the 
same lime warned them of the faual consequences which would 
attend the gratification of their appetites. Quails again fell in 
great abundance around the camp; but immediately on this 
change of diet, or even before, if we are to receive the account 
to the strict letter, a dreadful pestilence broke out. It has been 
suggested, that quails feed on hcUcborc, and other poisonous 
plants, and may thus become most pernicious and deadly food. 
The place was c^led Kibroth Haitaavab, the graves of the needy 
after food. During the height of this mutiny, the leader 
received unexpected assistance from two of the seventy, Eldad 
and Medad, who, of their own accord, began to prophesy, to 
speak in the name of God, or to testify their religious zeal by 
some peculiar and enthusiastic language. Far from reproving 
with jealous indignation these intruders on bis own spiritual 
function, the prudent leader commended their zeal, and expressed 
bU desire that it might spread throughout the nation. 

At their next stage new difficulties arose— jealousy and dis* 
sension within the family of the lawgiver. Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, who, from the prominent part she took in the rejoicings 
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on the shore of the Red Sea, seems to have been the acknow- 
ledged head of the female community, found, or supposed, 
herself supplanted in dignity by the Arabian (Ethiopian) wife 
of Moses — whether Zipporah, or a second wife, is not quite clear. 
Aaron espoused her quarrel; but the authority of Moses, and 
the impartiality of the law, were at once vindicated. The 
offenders were summoned before the tabernacle, and rebuked 
by the voice from the cloud. The mutinous Miriam was smitten 
with leprosy, and cast, like a common person, out of the camp, 
till she shonld have completed the legal terra of purification. 

At length the nation arrived on the southern frontier of the 
promised land, at a pLice called Kadesh Bamea. Their 
wanderings arc now drawn to an end, and they are to reap the 
reward of all their toil and suffering, the final testimony of the 
divine favour. Twelve spies, one from each tribe, are sent out 
to make observations on the fruitfulness of the land, the 
character of the inhabitants, and the strength of their fortifica- 
tions. Among these, the most distinguished are, Caleb, of the 
tribe of Judah, and Joshua, of Ephraim. During the forty days 
of their absence the assembled people anxiously await their 
return ; and at length they are seen advancing towards the 
camp, loaded with delicious fruits, for it was now about the time 
of the vintage. In one respect, their report is most satisfactory : 
Canaan bad undergone great improvement since the time when 
Abraham and Jacob had pastured their fiocks in the open and 
unoccupied plains. The vine, the olive, the pomegranate, and 
the fig, were cultivated with great success ; and the rich sample 
which they bear — a bunch of grapes, almost as much as two 
men can carry, suspended from a pole, with figs and pome- 
panates — confirms tneir cheering narrative. But, on the other 
hand, the intelligence, exaggerated by the fears of ten out of 
the twelve spies, overwhelms the whole people with terror. 
These treasures were guarded by fierce and warlike tribes, not 
likely to abandon their native plains without an obstinate and 
bloodyconlest. Theirciticswerestronglyfortified; andaboveall, 
nearly the first enemies they would have to encounter would be 
men of colossal stature, the descendants of the gigantic people, 
celebrated in their early national traditions, people before whom 
they would be as ^asshoppers. The inhabitants of Egypt are 
in general of small stature ; and the same causes which tended 
to the rapid increase of the Jewish people in that country were 
unfavourable to their height and vigour. But, worse than this, 
their long slavery had debased their minds : the confidence in 
the divine protection gave way at once before their sense of 
physical mteriority, and the total deficiency of moral courage. 

Hack^ to Egypt*' is the general cry. The brave Joshua and 
Caleb in vain reprove the general pusillanimity; their own lives 

c 
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are in danger ; and, in bitter disappointment, the great lawgiver 
perceives that a people accustomed to the luxuries of a relaxing 
climate, and inured to slavery from their birth, arc not the 
materials from which he can con^iruct a bold| conqucriogi and 
independent nation. But his great mind is equal even to those 
dispiriting circumstances ; and, in all the wonderful history of 
the Jews, perhaps nothing is more extraordinary, or more clearly 
evinces his divine inspiration, and confident reliance on the God 
in whose name he spoke, than his conduct on this trying occa* 
sion. The decision is instantaneously formed ; the plan of 
immediate conquest at once abandoned ; the people are com- 
manded, on the authority of God, to retreat directly from the 
borders of the promised land. They are neither to return to 
Kgypt, nor assail an easier conquest j but they arc con- 
demned to wander for a definite period of forty years, in the 
barren and dismal regions through which they had marched. 
No hope is held out that their lives shall he prolonged ; they 
.arc distinctly assured that not one of them shall receive those 
blessings, on the promise of which they had surrendered them- 
selves to the guidance of Moses, abandoned Egypt, and 
traversed the wilderness. Even Moses himself, at the age of 
eighty, acquiesces in the discouraging apprehension, that he 
never sbaU enjoy the reward of his honourable and patriotic 
.ambition — the pride and satisfaction of seeing his republic 
happily established in the land of Canaan. A desperate access 
of valour, or an impatient desire of beholding once, at least, the 
pleasant land, in vain repressed by their leader, brought the 
Hebrews into collision with their enemies. Those who ascended 
the hill, were fiercely assailed by the native warriors, and driven 
back to the main body with great loss. All the spies, except the 
faithful two, were cut off by an untimely death, a pestilence sent 
from God. Nothing remained, but in sullen resignation to 
follow their inexorable leader into that country in which they 
were to spend their lives and find their graves — the desert. 

Yet, however signal this evidence of the authority acquired by 
Moses over the minds of the people, the first incident during the 
retreat showed a dangerous and widely-organised plan of rebel- 
lion. A formidable conspiracy was made to wrest the supreme 
civil power from Moses, and the priesthood from his brother. 
Korab, a Levite of the race of Kohath, announced himself as 
the competitor of the latter: Dathan, Abiram, and On, all 
descended from Reuben, rested their claim to prc*eminencc on 
the primogeniture of their ancestor — the forfeiture of whose title 
they did not acknowledge : 250 of the chieftains engaged in the 
rebellion. Moses confidently appealed to God, and rested bis 
own cLiiro, and that of his brotWr, on the issue. The earth 
suddenly opened, and swallowed up the tents of the Reubenite 
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mulineers. Korah and his abcHors were struck dead by fire 
from heaven. The people, instead of being overawed and 
confounded by these dreadful events, expressed their pity and 
indignation. The plague immediately broke out, by which 14,700 
perished. Another miracle left Aaron in undisputed possession 
of the priestly office. Twelve rods, one for the prince of each 
tribe, were laid up in the tabernacle; that of Aaron alone 
budded, and produced the flowers and fruits of a living branch 
of the almond tree. 

Of the Hebrew history, during the period of thirty-eight years 
passed in the wilderness, nothing is known, except the names of 
their stations.* Most of these, probably, were in the elevated 
district around Mount Sinai, which is about thirty miles in 
diameter, the most fruitful and habitable part of the peninsula. 
There the tribes would find water, and pasture for their flocks 
and cattle. Their own labours, and traffic with the caravans 
which crossed this region, would supply most of their wants 
in short, their life was that of the Bedouins of the desert. 

An opinion, advanced by Eusebius, has been recently revived 
—that, during this time, the great Egyptian conqueror, Scsostris 
mounie 1 the throne, and extended his victorious arms over a 
great part of the world. Should future discoveries in the hicro- 
glyphical literature of Egypt throw light on this subject, it would 
to a remarkable fact, that the Israelites should h.ave escaped, in 
the unassailable desert, the conquering and avenging power of 
their former masters. 


At length, when the former generation had gradually sunk Into 
the ^ave, and a new race had sprung up, trained to the bold 
and hardy habits of the wandering Arab— when the free air of 
the desert had invigorated their frames, and the canker of 
sUvery had worn out of their minds— while they retained much 
or the arts and knowledge acquired in Egypt— the Hebrew nation 
suddenly appeared again at Kadesh ; the same point on the 
southern frontier of Palestine, from which they bad retreated 
At this place Miriam died, and was buried with great honour 
iue whole camp was distressed from want of water, and was 
again mirajmlously supplied. Here, likewise, Moses himself 
betrayed his mistrust in the divine assistance; and the final 
sentence was issued, that he should not lead the nation into the 
possession of the promised land. Many formidable difficulties 
opposed their penetrating into Canaan on this frontier. The 
coimery was mountainous ; the bills crowned with strong forts. 

Jerusalem, then jebus, long defied their arms, and 
were not finally subdued till the reign of David. It was not the 

ihW expreisa his remt. that the old Hebrew names of places In 

thJ* region have almost torariably given place to more modem ArabUn^i! 
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most fruitful or inviting district of the land ; part of it was the 
wild region where David afterwards maintained hunsclf with bis 
frcebooiing companions, when persecuted by SauL The gigan- 
tic clan about Hebron would be almost the first to oppose them; 
and the Philistines who occupied the coast, the most warlike of 
the tribes, might fall on their rear. They determine therefore 
to make a circuit ; to pass round the Dead Sea, and crossing the 
Jordan, proceed at once into the heart of the richest and least 
defensible part of the land. To effect this march they must 
cross the deep valley which, under the name of £1 Ghor and El 
Araba, extends from the foot of the Dead Sea to the gulf of 
Hath. On the eastern side of this valley rises a lofty and pre- 
cipitous ridge, Mount Seir, still called Djebol Shera, traversed 
only by a few narrow defiles ; one only, called El Ghoeyr, pass- 
able by a large army. This ridge was occupied by the Edom- 
ites; and Moses sends to demand free passage through the 
country, under a strict promise to keep the high way (the 
Ghoeyr), and commit no ravage or act of hostility# While this 
negotiation was i)ending, one of the Canaanitish chieftains, Arad, 
made a bold and sudden attack on their outposts. He was 
repulsed, pursued into his own country, and some of his towns 
taken. But this advantage did not tempt them to alter their 
plan ; an<l when the Edomites not merely refused, but appeared 
in great force to oppose their passage, no alternative remained, 
but to march southward along the valley of El Araba, and turn 
the ridge where it is very low, close to the branch of the Red 
Sea. Before they commenced this march, Aaron died, and was 
buried on Mount I (or. His place of burial is still pointed out 
by the natives, with every appearance of truth, Josephus fixes 
the position of Mount Her a short distance to the west of Petra, 
the capital of the Nabathcan Arabs. The ruins of this city 
were discovered by Burckhardt ; and, exactly in the position 
pointed out by the Jewish historian, he was shown the burying- 
pUce of Aaron. Marching along the valley, due south, the 
Israelites arrived at a district dreadfully infested by serpents, 
'^sent among them,** in the language of the sacred volume, “as 
a punishment for their renewed murmurs,** An adjacent region, 
visited by Burckhardt, is still dangerous on this account. Moses 
caused a serpent of brass to be made: by steadfastly gaiing on 
this mysterious emblem, whoever had been bitten, was miracu- 
lously restored to health. 

From the end of the ridge, near the ^If of Elath, their march 
turned northward. The Edomites, taken in flank on the open 
side of their country, offered no resistance, and the «Trmy ad- 
vanced into the territory of the Moabites. This tribe had been 
weakened by an unsuccessful war against the Amorites, their 
northern neighbours, who had pushed their own frontier to the 
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nver Amon. The Israelites passed without opposition through 
the district of Moab, till they reached that stream, now called 
the Modjeb, which flows in a deep bed, with steep and barren 
banks. Before they violated the territo^ of the Amorites, they 
sent a peaceful message to Sihon, their king, requesting free 
passage on the same terms offered to the Edomites. The answer 
was warlike : a bloody battle took place, which decided the fate 
of theAmoritish kingdom; and the victorious Israelites advanced 
to the brook Jabbok, which divided the Amorites from the 
Ammonites, who lay to the eastward, and Bashan which extended 
along the banks of the Jordan, and the lake of Gennesareth. 
Og, the chieftain of the latter district, was of a gigantic stature. 
His iron bedstead, or the iron framework of the divan on which 
he used to recline, was nine feet long.* But the terror of these 
formidable antagonists had now passed. Og was defeated ; his 
cities were taken, Argob, his capital, fell : and thus two decisive 
. battles made the Israelites masters of the whole eastern bank 
of the Jordan, and of the lake of Gennesareth. Still the pro- 
mised land remained unattemplcd ; and the conquerors drew 
near the river, at no great distance above its influx into the Dead 
Sea, in a level district, belonging to the Moabites, nearly oppo- 
site to Jericho. 

The Moabites hitherto had made no resistance ; now, in the 
utmost apprehension, they sent to entreat succour from their 
more powerful neighbours, the tribes of Midian, who were 
scattered in different parts of northern Arabia, but lay in the 
grwtcsi strength to the south-east of Moab, beyond the line on 
which the Israelites had advanced. Their messengers recounted 
the fearful numbers of the invaders io language singularly 
expressive to a people of herdsmen. They shall lick up all that 
is round about us, as tlu ox licketh up the ^^ass. But they looked 
for more effective succour than the armed squadrons of Midian. 
The march of the I sraclitcs had rather the appearance of a religious 
procession than of a warlike invasion. In the centre of the camp, 
instead of the sumptuous pavilion of their emir or king, arose the 
consecrated lent of their God. Their leader openly avowed a 
sacred and inspired character. Their battle-cry denounced their 
adversaries as the enemies of their God, who was to arise and 
scatter them. Would the gods of Moab and Midian, who seem 
to luve been closely connected in their religious belief, interfere in 
their behalf ? Could not some favourite of heaven be found who 
might balance the fortunes of the Hebrew chieftain, and rescue 
the natives from their otherwise inevitable servitude? There 
lived near the river Euphrates a religious man, whose reputation 

• The cubit here b not (be sacred cuWt, one foot nine Inches long, but 
the natural cuUb ^ 
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for sanctity extended through all the tribes between that river 
and the Jordan. The imprecations of Balaam might arrest that 
tide of victory, which the prayers and sacrifices of Moses had 
obtained for his people ; the disheartened warriors under tlic 
influence of their own prophet, would take courage to encounter 
again the fierce enthusiasm of the invaders; and in the strength 
and under the protection of their own deities, the contest might 
be renewed with confidence of success. But Balaam at once 
rejects the invitation of Balak, king of Moab, and declares that 
the God of the Israelites forbade him to take part against them. 
Ag.ain, the Mo-ibitcs send a more urgent request by ambassadors 
of still higher rank, accompanied with gifts far more costly than 
they had offered, as the customary present, on the former occa- 
sion. At first Bahaain refuses, alleging the same insuperable 
reason, the interdiction laid upon him by the powers of heaven. 
At length he consents to set forth, and Balak, king of Moab, 
receives him with the highest honour in one of his frontier 
cities. But the prophet came not with the lofty mien and daring 
langu.age of an interpreter of the Divine Will, confident in the 
success of his oracular predictions. Strange prodigies, he related, 
had arrested him on his journey ; an angel had appeared in his 
way ; the beast on which he rode had spoken with a human 
voice, and whether favourable or unfavourable to the cause of 
Balak, he could only utter what he was comn^anded from 
on high. Balak first led him to an eminence sacred to the 
god of the country ; here the king and the prophet built seven 
altars, a mystical number, sacred among many people, and on 
each altar offered a bullock and a ram. Balaam then retired 
apart to another holy and perhaps more open eminence, to await 
the inspiration. He cast his eyes below ; he saw the countless 
multitudes of the Israclilish tents whitening the whole plain to 
an immense distance. Awe-struck, he returned to the king, and 
in wild oracular poetry, began to foretell the splendid fortunes 
of the people whom he was called upon to curse. Balak carried 
him to another eminence, where, as if he apprehended that the 
numbers of the enemy had appalled the ininn of the prophet, he 
could only see a p-art of their camp. Again the sacrifice is 
offered, again the prophet retire^ and comes back unfolding, in 
still more vivid strains, the irresistible might of the people whose 
cause ^d so manifestly espouses. A third time the trial is 
made. On the mountain which was the sanctuary of Peor, or 
from which, as his most sacred plac^ the great national god 
received his name, a third sacrihee is offered. But here the 
prophet did not, as before, retire to perform his private rites of 
divination. The trance fell on him at once, and he broke out 
in admiration of the beautiful order in which the tents of Israel 
were arrayed, magnified their force, and foretold their uninter* 
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rupted career of victory. In vain the king remonstrated. The 
language assumed a still higher strain and a more mysterious 
import; the glory of Israel, the total discomSture of all their 
adversaries, was the burthen of his song. On the one side he 
beheld the mighty and regular army of Israel, on the other the 
few and scattered troops of some of the native tribes. On the 
latter he denounced ruin and destruction, on the former the mosf 
splendid destiny which prophetic language could unfold. The 
general belief of the Jews has dwelt on these mysterious wordn, 
I shall set hint, hut not now, / shall behold him, but not nigh; 
there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel, 
as foretelling that great king and conqueror, the Messiah, who 
was to discomfit the enemies of the Jewish people, and establish 
their universal and permanent dominion. 

But the perverse and venal mind of Balaam was little afiected 
by his own predictions ; be gave advice to the native princes 
more fatal than all his imprecations could have been. While 
the Israelites lay still encamped under the acacia groves in the 
plainsncarthe Jordan, the festival of the Midianiles approached, 
in which their maidens were accustomed to prostitute themselves, 
like the Babylonians and others of the eastern tribes, in honour 
of their deity. To these impure and flagitious rites, celebrated 
probably with voluptuous dances and efTeminate music, the 
Israelites are invited: they fall into the snare, they join in the 
idolatrous sacrifices, partake of the forbidden l^nqucts, worship 
the false gods, even their princes are corrupted, and the contagion 
reaches the camp. Zimri, a Simeonite of high rank, publicly 
leads to his tent thedaughterof a Midianitish chieftain. In this 
dangerous emergency the conduct of the lawgiver is, as usual, 
prompt and decisive. The judges are commanded to pronounce 
the capital sentence enacted in the law. Phineas, the son of 
Eleazar, the high priest, seized with holy indignation, transfixes 
the Simeonite and his mistress in each other’s arms. No sooner 
had this been done, than the pestilence ceased, which had 
broken out in the camp, and by which 24,000 persons had died. 
The tribes of Midian paid a direadful penalty for this insidious 
and unprovoked attempt on the prosperity of the IsraeKtes; 

12.000 chosen warriors, 1,000 from each tribe, made a rapid 
descent on their country, canied fire and sword into every 
quarter, destroyed their towns, slew their kings, cut off ail their 
males with the sword, not sparing those of their women who 
had been the cause of the war, and reserving only the young 
female virgins as slaves. In the general massacre fell Balaam 
the prophet. The booty in cattle and slaves was immense : 

675.000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 61,000 asses, 32,000 female slaves. 
This was divided into two equal portions, one half assigned to 
the combatants, the other to the rest of the people. From the 
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share of ihe combatants a five hundredth part, a fiftieth part from 
that of the people, was deducted for the sacred treasury com- 

inlltcd to the care of the priests and Lcyitcs. 

After this conquest some of the Israelites began to think tMt 
they bad done enough. The tribes of Reuben and Gad, addicted 
to a pastoral life, and rich in flocks and herds, could dcs‘rc 
fairer possession than the luxuriant meadows of Bashan, and 
the sloping pastures of Gilead. .They demanded their portion 
of the land on the cast of the Jord.an. The lawgiver «-»s?entcd to 
their request on the condition that their warriors, leaving their 
women Ind their flocl^s behind, should cross the river, and assist 
their brethren in the conquest of Palestine. Accordmgl) the 
whole conquered territory was assigned to Reuben, Gad, ana 
half the tribe of Manasseh, 

At length the termination of the forty years approached, the 
appointed period at which the Isr.ncliics were to enter into the 
promised U^nd. But the triumph of the people to be pre- 
ceded by the death ot the lawgiver. He was to ^hold, not to 
enter, the promised land. Once he had sinnt^ from want ot 
confidence in the Divine assistance ; the penalty affixed to his 
offence was now exacted. As his end approached, he summoned 
the assembly of all Israel to receive his final instructions. His 
last thoughts were the welfare of the cominonwca th, and the 
permanence of the constitution. Already the people had ^cn 
numbered for the third time ; they were found not to have 
increased or decreased very materially since the departure from 
Egypt. Moses recounted their whole eventful history since 
their deliverance, their toils, their danger^ tbe.r irmmphs ; be 
rccapilulated and consolidated in one bncf code, ibe book ot 
Deuteronomy, the whole law, in some degree modified and 
adapted to the future circumstances of the republic, finally be 
appointed a solemn ratification of the Uw, which although it 
was not to lake place, nor did take place, tdl after the conquest, 
yeti is so deeply impressed with the gen ms and lofty character 
of the inspired lawgiver, that it may be better to rebte it here, 
than at the time when it was fultilled under the direction of 

Joshua. . 

Never did human imagination conceive a scene so imposing, 
so solemn, so likely to impress the whole people with deep and 
enduring awe, as the final ratification of their polity, commandea 
by the dying lawgiver. In the territory afterwards assigned to 
the tribe of Ephraim, a central region, stand two reiiwrkaWe 
mountains, separated by a deep and narrow ravine, in wmeh the 
ancient Scchem, the modem Naplous, stands. Here all Israel 
was to be assembled, six tribes on one height, six on the other. 
In the open day, and in a theatre, as it were, created by tbo 
God of nature for the express purpose, after a sacrifice offered 
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on an altar of stones, tbe people of Israel testified their free and 
deliberate acceptance of that constitution which their God had 
enacted. They accepted it with its inseparable conditions, 
maledictions the most awful, which they imprecated on their 
own beads, in case they should apostatise from its statutes — 
blessings, equally ample and perpetual, if they should adhere to 
its holy and salutary provisions. The type of either destiny lay 
before them : Mount Ebal was a barren, stony, arid, and 
desolate crag ; Gerizim, a lovely and fertile height, with 
luxuriant verdure, streams of running water, and cool and shady 
groves.* As God had blasted Ebal, so he would smite the dis- 
obedient with barrenness, hunger, and misery ; as he crowned 
Gerizim with beauty and fruitfulness, so he would bless the 
faithful Israelites with abundance, with peace, with happiness. 
On Mount Ebal — as the Levites read the heads of the prohibit- 
ory statutes, and denounced the curse against the idolater, the 
oppressor, the adulterer, the unnatural son, the incestuous, the 
murderer — the tribes of Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, 
and Naphtali, with one voice, which was echoed back from the 
opposite height, responded Amen, so be it. On Gerizim stood 
the tribes of Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, .and Benja- 
min, as the blessings of the law were recited, to give the same 
unreserved assent. 

Having thus appointed all the circumstances of this impressive 
scene, the lawgiver himself enlarged on the blessings of obedi- 
ence ; but with a dark and melancholy foreboding of the final 
destiny of his people, he laid before them still more at length 
the consequences of apostasy and wickedness. The sublimity 
of his denunciations surpasses anything in the oratory or the 
poetry of the whole world. Nature is exhausted in furnishing 
terrific images ; nothing, excepting the real horrors of the Jewish 
history — the miseries of their sieges, the cruelty, the contempt, 
the oppressions, the persecutions, which, for ages, this scattered 
and despised and detested nation have endured— can approach 
the tremendous maledictions which warned them against the 
violation of their law. The Lord shall smite thee ‘with a 
consumption, and •with a fever, and with an inflammation, and 
‘with an extreme burning, and with the sword, and "with blasting, 
and with mildew; and they shall pursue thee until thou perish. 
And the heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth 
that is under thee iron. The Lord shall make the rain of thy 
land powder and dust;, from heaven shall it come down upon 
thee till thou be destroyed And thou shall become an 

* Whetber the sacrifice was ofTered on Ebal or Gerizim was a qaestion 
long contested with the gnatest acrimony by the Jews and Samaritans, each 
appealing (o tbeir own copy of (he law. 
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aslonishuunty and a proverb, and a byword among all nations 
whither the Lord shall lead thee. A nation of fierce countenance 
. . . shall besiege thee in all thy gates, .... and thou shall eat 
the fruit of thine own body, the Jlesh of thy sons and thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given thee, in the siege 
and in the straitness wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee. 

. . . . And among the nations shalt thou find no ease, neither 
shall the sole of thy foot have rest; for the Lord shall give thee there 
a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of rntnd; and 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt feardav 
and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life. In the 
morning thou shalt say. Would Cod it were even / and at even 
thou shaL say, Would God it were morning/ for the fear of 
thine heart wheresvith thou shall fear, and for the sight of thine 
eyes which thou shalt see. The sequel of our history must furnish 
a most awful comment on these tcrrihc denunci.ition5. 

And now closing, at length, his admonitions, his warnings, 
and bis exhortations to rcpcnt.ancc— having renewed the cove- 
nant with the whole nation from the highest to the lowest, 
the prince to the hewer of wood and drawer of o/dlVr— having 
committed the law to the custody of the Levites, and appointed 
the valiant Joshua as his successor— finally, having enriched the 
national poetry with an ode worthy of him who composed the 
hymn of triumph by the Red Sea — Moses ascended the loftiest 
eminence in the neighbourhood, in order that he might once 
behold, before his eyes closed for ever, the land of promise. 
From the top of Mount Abarim, or Nebo, the former of which 
names may perhaps be traced in Djebel Aitarous, the highest 
point in the district, the Lawgiver, whose eyes were not yet 
dimmed, and who had suffered none of the infimritics of age, 
might survey a large tract of country. To the right lay the 
mountain pastures of Gilead, the romantic district of Bashan ; 
the windings of the Jordan might be traced along its broad nnd 
level valley, till, almost beneath his feet, it fiowed into the Dead 
Sea. To the north, spre.ad the luxuriant plains of Esdraelon, 
the more hilly, yet fruitful country of I^owcr Galilee. Right 
opposite stood the city of Jericho, embowered in its groves of 
palms — beyond it the mountains of Judma, rising above each 
other till they reached the sea. Gating on this magnificent 
prospect, beholding in prophetic anticipation bis great and 
happy commonwealth occupying its numerous townsand bloom- 
ing fields, Moses breathed his last. 'Hie place of his burial was 
unknown, lest, perhaps, the impious gratitude of his followers 
might ascribe divine honoiu's to ' his name, and assemble to 
worship at his sepulchre. 

Such was the end of the Hebrew lawgiver — a man, who, 
considered merely in an historioil light, without any reference 
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to his divine inspiration, has exercised a more extensive and 
permanent influence over the destinies of bis own nation and 
mankind at large, than any other individual recorded in the 
annals of the world. Christianity and Mahometanism alike 
respect, and, in different degrees, derive their origin from the 
Mosaic institutes. Thus, throughout Europe, with all its 
American descendants— the larger part of Asia, and the north 
of Africa — the opinions, the usages, the civil as well as religious 
ordinances — retain deep and indelible traces of their descent 
from the Hebrew polity. To his own nation, Moses was 
chieftain, historian, poet, lawgiver. He was more than all 
these — he was the autlior of their civil existence. Other 
founders of republics, and distinguished legislators, have been, 
like Numa, already at the head of a settled and organised com- 
munity; or have been voluntarily invested with legisUtorial 
authority, like Charondas, Lycurgus, and Solon, by a ^ople 
suffering the inconveniences of anarchy. Moses had first to 
form his people, and bestow on them a country of their own, 
before he could create his commonwealth. The Hebrews would 
either have been absorbed in the population of Egypt, or 
remained a wretched Pariah caste, bad Moses never lived, or 
never received his divine commission. In this condition he 
took them up, rescued them from captivity : finding them unfit 
for his purpose, he kept them for forty years under the severe 
discipline of the desert ; then led them as conquerors to take 
permanent possession of a most fruitful region. Yet, with 
singular disregard to his own fame, though with great advantage 
to his design, Moses uniformly referred to an earlier and more 
remote personage thedignity of parent of bis pieople. The Jews 
were children of Abraham, not of Moses ; they were a dis- 
tinguished nation as descendants of the patriarch, not as com- 
patriots of the lawgiver. The virtue of pure and disinterested 
patriotism never shone forth more unclouded. He nobly declined 
the offer made to him by the Almighty, to substitute his own 
family for the offending race of Israel. The permanent happi- 
ness of the whole people was the one CTeat object to which the 
life of Moses was devoted; so that, if we could for an instant 
suspect that he made use of religion for a political purpose, still 
that purpose would entitle him to the hipest rank among the 
benefectors of mankind, as having been the first who attempted 
to regulate society by an equal written law. If God was not the 
sovereign of the Jewish slate, the law was : the best, and only 
safe, vicegerent or Almighty Providence, to which the welfare of 
human communities can be entrusted. If the Hebrew common- 
wealth was not a theocracy, it was a nomocracy. On the other 
hand, if, as we suppose, in the Mosaic polity the civil was sub- 
ordinate to the religious end, still the immediate well-being of 
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the cotmnunily was not sacrificed to the more remote object. 
Independent of the temporal blessings promised to the main- 
lenanceof the law, the Hebrew commonwealth was so constituted, 
as to produce (all circumstances of the times, the situation and 
character of the people, considered) as much, or more, real 
happiness and independence than any existing or imaginary 
government of ancient times. Let Moses, as contrasted with 
human legislators, be judged according to his age, he will appear 
not merely the first who founded a commonwealth on just 
principles, but a lawgiver who advanced political society to as 
high a degree of perfection, as the slate of civilisation which his 
people had attained, or were capable of attaining, could possibly 
admit. But if such be the benign, the prematurely wise, and 
original character of the Mosaic institutions, the faith of the Jew 
and the Christian in the divine commission of the great legislator 
is the more strongly established and confirmed. 


BOOK V. 

THE CONQUEST. 

Ti>jAua nsiumri tht Command—pMMn of (kt •Jor.ian—Cafiurt of 
War with tht Canaanita cf the South— and <if the North- 
Partition of the Land— Lam of Property. 

The hwgiver bad done his part ; the warrior succeeded to the 
administration of affairs, and to the directing intercourse with 
divine Providence. For thirty days Israel lamented the death 
of Moses, and then prcparctl themselves to fulfil his dying 
instruaions. The first military operation of Joshua was to send 
spies to gain intelligence, and to sun-cy the strength of Jericho, 
the most powerful city near the place where he proposed to cross 
the Jordan. The spies entered the city, and took up their 
lodging in the bouse of a woman who kept a public caravansary. 
The king sent to apprehend them ; but Rabab, the mistress of 
the house, struck with religious terror at the conquests of the 
Jews, and acknowledging the superiority of their Cod, conceded 
them, and provided them with moans of escape, letting them 
down the city wall, on which her house stood, and directing them 
to fly by the opposite road to that which their pursuers had taken. 
She received a promise, that on the capture of the city the lives 
of herself and her family should be spared. She was commanded 
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to mark her house by a scarlet line hanging from the windoNr. 
The spies brought word that the success of the Hebrew arms 
had struck terror into the native princes ; and Joshua imme- 
diately gave orders to effect the passage of the river. The 
entrance into the promised land was made with suitable 
solemnity, not in the usual order of inarch. Instead of occupy- 
ing its secure central position, the ark of God, borne by the 
Levites, advanced to the van. This was a bold and dangerous 
measure. Joshua had no security against a sudden movement, 
or a secret ambush of the enemy, which might surprise the 
sacred colfcr, and thus annihilate the hopes, by extinguishing 
the religious courage of the people. The ark moved forward to 
the bank of the river ; the whole army — for the warriors of 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseb, leaving their families and 
flocks behind, assembled in the common enterprise — followed 
at the distance of more than three-quarters of a mile. In the 
spring, the Jordan is swollen by the early rains, and by the 
melting of the snow on Mount Lebanon. In its ordinary chan- 
nel, it is described by Pococke, as being about the breadth of 
the Thames at Windsor, deep and rapid ; but, during its inun- 
dation, it forms a second bed, of much greater width, the 
boundaries of which, according to Maundrell, may be distinctly 
traced. It was now the season of the flood ; but no sooner had 
the priests, bearing the ark, entered the river, than the descend- 
ing waters were arrested, the channel became dry, and the 
whole army — while the ark remained in the centre of the river — 
passed in safety to the western bank. They encamped in a 
place named Gilgal ; there they kept the fortieth passover since 
its first institution in Egypt. A rude monument, formed of 
twelve stones from the bed of the river, was set up to com- 
memorate their wonderful passage ; all who had not undergone 
circumcision, were initiated bythat rite into the commonwealth ; 
and here the manna, on which they had fed in the desert, 
entirely failed. 

Palestine was at this time governed by a multitude of petty 
independent kings, who were appalled by this sudden invasion, 
not of a hostile tribe in quest of plunder, or of a neighbouring 
monarch, with the design of reducing the country to a tributary 
province ; but of a whole people, advancing with the obvious and 
avowed intention of obtaining a permanent settlement. The 
extraordinary circumstances which attended the march of the 
Israelites did not abate their fears. But their fears neither 
taught them prudence nor unanimity. At first they entered 
into no league to resist the common enemy ; each kingdom or 
city was left to make the best defence in its power. The storm 
first broke upon Jericho ; a city standing at the extremity of a 
plain, which slopes to the Jordan, encircled on every side by an 
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amphitheatre of hills, which almost overhang it with their 
precipitous cliffs. The inhabitants of Jericho prudently awaited 
behind their walls the approach of the enemy. To their surprise, 
no attempt was made to scale the walls, or force the gates. 
They saw what might seem a peaceful procession going regularly 
round the walls of the city. The army marched first, in total 
silence. In the rear came the ark, escorted by seven priests, 
blowing seven trumpets, made of rams’ horns. For six success* 
ive days this mysterious circuit took place ; no voice was heard 
from the vast and breathless army — nothing but the shrill wail- 
ing of the trumpet. On the seventh day, this extraordinary 
ceremony was repealed seven times. At the close of the last 
round, the whole army on a sudden set up a tremendous shout, 
(he wails of the city fell, and the defenceless people found the 
triumpliant enemy rushing along their streets. The slaughter 
was promiscuous .and unsparing ; not merely human life, but the 
beasts of Labour were destroyed. Rahab and her family alone 
escaped. The city was devoted to perpetual desolation, and a 
malediction imprcc-itcd upon the head of him who should 
attempt to rebuild it. 

The capture of Jericho was of great importance ; for the art 
of besieging towns, however rudely fortified, was yet in its 
infancy. The cities to the east of the Jordan had surrendered 
in consequence of pitched b.Htics in the open field. Some of 
the hill fortresses, like Jerusalem, were not taken till the reign 
of David. 

In their next expedition, the Israelites suffered a sudden 
check. Three thousand men marched against the neighbouring 
city of Ai, but were repulsed with loss. The discomfiture 
implied the abandonment of their cause by the great Giver of 
victory— their abandonment, guilt. The lots were cast to dis- 
cover the offender. The lot of condemnation fell on the tribe 
of Judah. Among the families of Judab, it fell on the family of 
the Zarhites— of that family, on the household of Zabdi— of that 
household, on Achan, the son of CarmL The criminal confessed 
that he had purloined from the part of the booty consecrated 
to God, A rich garment of ILibylonian work, and some silver. 
He was stoned, and his remains, and all his property, burned 
with fire. 

After this sign.at proof, that no crime could escape detection, 
the army set forth, and by a stratagem became masters of Ai. 
The main body approached the city, and, when the enemy, 
emboldened by tbeir former success, sallied forth against them, 
the Israelites, pretending a sudden panic, fled on all sides. The 
warriors of Ai pursued ; but turning back, saw, in utter amaee- 
ment, their city in a blaze. Joshua bad placed nicn in 
ambush, who, rising at an appointed signal, rushed on the town 
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and, having set it on hre, advanced to take the enemy in the 
rear, while Joshua, facing about, attacked them m front. The 
whole people was exterminated, their king hanged. 

The great body of the Israelites remained encamped at Gilgal, 
a central position. Hither in a short time came some travel- 
tainted men, with mouldy provisions, their wine-skins full of 
rents, their shoes worn through. They described themselves as 
coming from a distant country, where the fame of the Jewish 
conquests had reached them, to tender their humble submission. 
The Israelites incautiously consented to a treaty ; but found 
shortly that they had -been outwitted by the inhabitants of 
Gibeon (a Canaanitish city) and its dependent villages, which 
lay at no great distance. The treaty was held sacred j the lives 
of the Gibeonites spared ; but they were degraded into a sort of 
slaves to the ofheiating priesthood, in which humble condition 
we find their descendants at a late period in the history. 

A league was now formed among the southern princes of the 
Amoritish race, five in number, headed by Adonibezek, King of 
Jerusalem, to revenge the defection of Gibeon, and to arrest the 
further progress of the invaders. They attacked the Gibeonites, 
who sent in all haste to demand assistance. Joshua, by a rapid 
night-march, fell on the Canaanites, defeated and pursued them 
with immense slaughter ; while a tremendous hail-storm increased 
the panic and destruction of the flight. During this pursuit took 
place that memorable event, the arresting of the sun and moon 
m their respective courses, at the prayer of Joshua, in order that 
he might complete the extermination of his dying enemies. 
Many learned writers, whom to suspect of hostility to revealed 
religion would be the worst uncharitableness, have either doubted 
the reality, or the extent of this miracle. Some have supposed 
the miracle only apparent, and have imagined a preternatural 
refraction of the sun’s rays after it bad really sunk below the 
horizon. The words “about a whole day,” during which the sun 
basted not to go dowm, they transbte, “after the day was 
finished," Others conceive that the whole is a highly-wrought 
poetical passage from the book of Jasher (which mere is good 
reason to believe was the great collection of national lyrics), and 
hence aboimding, according to the genius of Hebrew poetry, 
with the most daring apostrophes, and delighting in figures 
drawn from the heavenly bodies. Those who contend for the 
literal acceptation of the miracle, urge, as its obvious purpose, 
the giving a death-blow to the prevailing superstition of the 
country, the worship of the sun and moon. Nor can it be denied 
that there is something astonishingly sublime in supposing the 
deities of the conquered people thus arrested in their career, and 
forced to witness the discomfiture, and contribute to the extirpa- 
tion of their worshippers. 
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After this victory the conquest was rapid and easy : the five 
kings had fled for refuge to a cave, from which they were taken 
and put to death ; city after city fell ; tribe after tribe was 
exterminated. Joshua returned to GUgal, having completed the 
subjugation of the south as far as Gaza, with the exception of 
some of the strong fortresses. 

The northern chieftains had looked on with impolitic indiffer- 
ence during the subjugation of the south ; they now saw the tide 
of conquest roll back upon themselves; and too late began to 
prepare for their defence. They organised apowerful confederacy, 
and pitched their camp near the waters of Mcrom, probably the 
Samachonitc Lake, the first into which the Jordan flows. Their 
strength lay in their cavalr)’ and chariots, which, in the central 
plains and valleys of Palestine, could act with greater effect than 
in the more mountainous district of the south, Joshua suddenly 
fell upon them ; and one battle decided the fate of the whole 
region. The conqueror deliberately destroyed all the chariots, 
and maimed the horses; thus wisely incapacitating the people 
from extending their conquests beyond the borders of Canaan. 
The war Lasted, on the whole, seven years, the latter part of 
which was consumed in the reduction of the cities. During this 
period the seven nations— the Canaanites, properly so called — 
the Amorites, the Hiitiies, the Hivites, the Girgashiies, the 
Perizrites, and the Jebusiles — were entirely subdued, though not 
extirpated ; thirty-one kings lud fallen under the sword. At 
the end of the seven years, the Israelites grew weary of the 
war ; they longed to enjoy the fruits of their victories. The 
tribes of Kcuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, impatiently demanded 
to be dismissed to (bcir families and possessions on the east of 
the Jordan. Fatally for the future peace of the commonwealth, 
the war was suspended ; the conquest remained unfinished ; 
many of the Canaanites remained within the Jewish territory, 
ready on all occasions to wreak their vengeance on their con- 
querors : and perpetually weaning the Israelites from their own 
pure and spiritual faith to the barbarous or licentious rites of 
idolatry. 

The two first objects, after the conquest, were, first, the solemn 
recognition of the law on Mount Ebm and Geritim, according to 
the last instructions of Moses. This scene took place with all 
its imposing circumstances. Secondly, the survey and division 
of the land, with the location of the trills. 

It is almost impossible to calculate with accuracy, the area of 
a country, the frontier of which is irregular on every side. 
Lowman has given three different estimates of the extent of 
territory occupied by the twelve tribes ; the mean between the 
two extreAies approaches, probably, the nearest to the truth. 
According to this computation, the Jewish dominion, at the time 
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of ihe Division, was 180 miles long, by 130 wide, and contained 
14,976,000 acres. “ This quantity of land will divide, to 600,000 
men, about 21 acres in property, with a remainder of 1,976,000 
acres for the Levitical cities, the princes of tribes, the he.ids of 
families, and other public uses.” Assuming this estate of 
acres, assigned to each household, of coarse a Larger proportion 
of pasture must have been given to those tribes who subsisted on 
their herds and flocks, than of arable to those who lived by 
tillage ; the portions of the latter, therefore, must be considerably 
reduced. On the other hand, the extraordinary fertility of the 
whole country must be taken into the account. No p,in was 
waste ; very little was occupied by unprofitable wood ; the more 
fertile bills were cultivated in artificial terraces, others were 
hung with orchards of fruit trees ; the more rocky and barren 
districts were covered with vineyards. Even in the present day 
the wars and misgovernment of ages have not exhausted the 
natural richness of the soil. Galilee, says Maltd lirun, would be 
a paradise were it inhabitci by an industrious people, under an 
enlightened government. No Lind could be less dependent on 
foreign importation ; it bore within itself everything that could 
be necessary for the subsistence .and comfort of a simpleagricul* 
tural people. The climate was healthy, the seasons regular : the 
former rains, which fell about October, after the vintage, prepared 
the ground for the see 1 ; the latter, which prevailed during 
March and the beginning of April, made it grow rapidly. 
Directly the rains ceased, the grain ripened with still greater 
rapidity, and was gathered in before the end of May. The 
summer months were dry and very hot, but the nights cool and 
refreshed by copious dews. In September, the vint.ige was 
gathered. Grain of all kinds, wheat, barley, millet, zea, and 
other sorts, grew in abundance; the wheat commonly yielded 
thirty for one. Besides the vine and the olive, the almond, the 
date, figs of many kinds, the orai^e, the pomegranate, and 
many other fruit trees, flourished in the greatest luxuriance. 
Great quantity of honey was collected. The balm tree, which 
produced the opobalsamum, a great object of trade, was probably 
introduced from Arabia in the time of Solomon. It flourished 
about Jericho and in Gilead. 

By giving a rapid sketch of the territory assigned to each 
Uibe, we shall be enabled to show the political divisions, the 
boundaries, the more remarkable features in the general surface 
of the country, and the productions most abundant in each 
distriM. Commencing from the Transjordanic possessions, the 
Israelites* southern border was the river Amon, which divided 
^e land of the Hebrews from that of Moab. Here the tribe of 
Reuben received their allotment — the northern bank of the 
Arnon up to Aroer. It comprehended a large portion of the 

H 
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Ghor, or valley of the Jordan. Its chief cities, Heshbon, Eleale, 
and Sibmah, were famous for their vines. AH these towns stood 
inland in the more mountainous district. The ruins of many of 
them are still visible, and retain their ancient names, Aroer 
(Arayer), Heshbon (Hesbon), Eleale (El Aal), Baal Meon 
(Myoun^, Medeba (Madeba). The whole district is called the 
Belka. The superiority of its pasturage over that of all southern 
Syria, is the cause that its possession is still fiercely contested 
by the Arabs. The Bedouins have a saying, “Thou canst not 
find a country like the Belka.” The beef and mutton of this 
district are preferred to all others. The tribe of Gad was placed 
to the north of the Rcubenite*. It is almost impossible to trace 
their boundary to the south. Their land lay on both sides of the 
Jabbok (the modem Zerka). On the east it exiendetl as far as 
Kabbath Ammon, afterwards Philadelphia. It contained all the 
east side of the valley of the Jordan up to the foot of the sea of 
Genncsarcth, and the southern part of the mountain range 
called Gile.ad, the name of which, Djelaad, is still found belong- 
ing to a ridge south of the Jabbok ; formerly, however, it extendi 
to the whole range from Lebanon to the land of Keuben. Mr. 
Buckingham was struck with the romantic scenery of this 
district. Gilead was celebrated for its flocks, and for goats with 
remarkably fine hair, to which the tresses of the bride, in the 
Song of Solomon, are compared. North again of Gad was 
settled the half tribe of Manassch, occupying the eastern shore 
of the hake of Gennes-areth, the whole oi Bashan, famous for its 
vigorous brc«i of cattle, and probably some p.art of the fertile 
com-Lands of the ancient Auronitis, the modem Haouran. This 
part of the tribe was under the command of Machir, the eldest 
desccnd.ant of Manassch. 

Within the borders of the promised Land, the most northern 
point, at the foot of Lebanon, and near the fountain of the 
Jordan, was occupied by part of the tribe of Dan, who, finding 
themselves straitened in their quarters, migrated and took the 
town of Lnish, which assumed the name of their tribe. Next 
came Naphtali, its possessions probably running up into the 
delightful valleys of the Anti-Libanus. To Asher was assigned 
the sc.a-coast, a long .and narrow slip of land, from the frontiers 
of Sidon, all round the noble bay of Ptolermais, excepting where 
it was broken by part of the territory of Zebulun, to Qumcl, 
including the mountain and part of the rich valley at its foot. 
But the sea-ports, Achiib (Ecdipp.a) and Acco, (the celebrated 
Ptolemais, the key of the country during the Crusades,) remained 
in the power of the old inhabitants. The tribe of Zebulun 
stretched across the bnd, with one extremity resting on the lake 
of Gennes.areth, the other on the sea, in some part of the bay of 
Acca Issachar, the other half of Manasseh, and Ephraim, lay 
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in the same manner one below the other, extending from the 
Jordan to the Mediterranean. On the borders of Zebulun and 
Issachar, rose the Mount Tabor, standing quite alone, on the 
edge of the great plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), which is described, 
even m the prei>ent day, as spreading out a boundless expanse of 
the most luxuriant gram, waving like the sea. The portion of 
Manasseh became more hilly. Ephraim lay below, a fertile, 
but uneven, and in some parts mountainous territory. On its 
northern extremity rose Eba! and Gerizim, and to the south the 
Mount of Ephraim, a district in which were several passes of 
great importance in the military history of the Jews. Ephraim 
ranked as the most numerous and powerful of the northern 
tribes. Southward, the sea*coast and the western part of the 
inland district fell to the lot of Dan. Benjamin took possession 
of the palm groves and fertile plain of Jericho, spread over part 
of the valley of the Jordan and the head of the Dead Sea, and 
extended westward as far as jebus, then a fortress in the 
possession of the enemy, afterwards Jerus.ilem. The rest of the 
south, to the borders of Edom, excepting a district on the south- 
west about Gaza, assigned to Simeon, made a large and opulent 
domain ^ the great tribe of Judah, to whom the first lot had 
fallen. On the whole, the best pastures were on the east of 
Jordan, the central plains were the most productive corn Linds, 

the hilh of Judah and Benjamin had the richest vineyards and 
olive grounds. ' 

The assignment of the different estates, the average of which 
we will assume at about twenty acres, as a farther deduction 
Should be made .it this period on account of the unconqucrccl 
parts of the territory, seems to have been left to the local 
government of each tribe. Certain distinguished persons, as 
Joshua and Caleb, received grants of land Larger than ordinary ; 
perhaps the heads of the tribes enjoyed a simiLir privilege ; but 
the whole Lind was subject to the common Liw of property. The 
^e.it principle of this law was the inalienability of estates 
Houses in walletl towns might be sold in perpetuity, if unre- 
deemed within the year ; land only for a limited period. At the 
luhiice, every estate reverted, without repurchase, to the original 
proprietor. Even during this period, it miglit be rcdeeme<l, 
snoum the proprietor be.'ome rich enough, at the value which 
the estate would produce during the ye.irs uncLipscd before the 
r '? rc'>»arkablc Agrarian Law secured the political 
S’i'w and anticipated all the mischiefs so 

5 fii v 1 of Greece and Italy, the appropriation 

powerful landed 
convulsions of the community, 
between the patrician and plebeian 
srtlers. In the Hebrew state, the improvident individual might 
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reduce himself and his family to penury or ‘j* 

could not perpetuate a race of slaves or paupers. Every 
yeait God, th” King and Lord of the sod, as it were resumrf 
the whole territory, and granted it back in the same ^nions l 
the descendants of the original possessors. It is curious I 
Userve m this earliest practical Utopia, the 
MachiaveUi's great maxim, the constant renovation of ^e s fte 
according to the first principles of its constitution. online 

of this plan may have Wen Egyptian. The king of 
during the administration of Joseph became proprietor of the 
whole land, and leased it out on a reserved rent of ooe-htth, 
exactly the two-tenths or tithes paid by the Israelites, ^ous the 
body of the people were an independent yconunry, 
their hereditary farms, the boundaries of which fO'named for 
ever of the same extent ; for the removal of hnd- 

inark was among the crimes against which the law ««crcd its 
severest malediction; an invasion of family propcrl), that of 
Naboth’s vineyard, is selected as the worst crime of a most 
tyrannical king; and in the decline of the state, the 
denounce, with their sternest energy, this violation of the very 
basis of the commonwealth. In this luxuriant soil, each nun 
had the only capital necessary to cultivate his property to the 
highest degree of pmdu livcness, the industry of himself and 
his sons. Hence large properties would by no 
increased the general wealth, while they might have endanger^ 
the independence of the people. The prcaicr danger lo 
apprehended in so populous a country^ might seem to have been 
the minute subdivisions of the estaicsi as all the sons mherucu , 
the eldest had a double portion. Females succeeded only m 
default of males, and then under the restriction that they might 
not marry out of their own tribe. Yet this inconvenience seems 
never to have been practically felt, the land, though closely, 
was never over peopled. Periods of famine arc by no means 


common. . * # • n i 

The law against usury must not be omitted. It is well kno^n 

how much the exactions from the poor, through the enormous 
rate of interest, added to the political inequalities, mctions, and 
jealousies, which distracted Rome and Athens. The 
lawgiver anticipated this evil likewise. He positively prohiDiiccl, 
not merely usury, but all interest whatever on money lent to a 
Hebrew. A loan was a charitable accommodation, due ffom 
a brother to a brother. Money might be lent with profit or 
advantage only to a foreigner. Even pledges, or goods taken in 
pawn, were under strict regulations. Nothing absolutely necessary 
to life was to bo retained ; on no account both the upper ana 
lower stones of the hand-mill in common use. ^iment was to 
be restored before nightfall ; the raiment of a widow was not to 
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^ taken at all in pledge. The house was sacrcti, and could not 
be entered to seize the goods in pawn. 

Each estate was held on the tenure of military service ; all 
Israel was one standing army. Some curious exemptions were 
made, which show the attention of the lawgiver to the a-rirul- 
tural habits and domestic comfort of his people— the being lust 
ni^ried, or having newly taken a piece of l.in.l into cultivation 
I he only taxes were the two-tenths and the other religious 
ooerings. The first tenth was assigned to the tribe of Levi, as 
we have before obscrvecl, for the maintenance of this learned 
nobiUty, and m return for the surrender of their right to a twelfth 
porhon of the land. The Levites had likewise forty-eight cities 
wh with a domain of between eight and nine hundred acres’ 
thirteen of these cities were in the northern provinces of 
Naphtah, Issachar, Asher, and the half Manassch beyond Iordan 
Twelve in Reuben, Gad, and Zcbulun. In Ephraim, half 

thirreen*^’ L)aD, ten. In Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon, 

The second tenth was called the Tithe of Feasts, or the Tithe 
of the Poor. For the first and second year, in the place where 
the riation asserablecl for divine worship, in the presence ef the 
every third year, in the chief town of the district, public 
tables were opened, at which all ranks and classes feasted 
together at the common expense of the richer proprietors. An 
institution, simple and beautiful, securing the advantages of 
brotherhood and kindly feeling, while it avoided that too great 
•nterfcrence with the private and domestic habits which arose 
out or the public tables m some of the Grecian republics. The 
Hebrew was reminded sufficiently often that he was member of 
a larger national, and a smaller municipal community, but his 
us^i sphere was that of private life. The Greek was always a 
public man, the member of the family was lost in the citizen. 

1 he only public revenue of the Hebrew commonwc.-ilth was 
lu ,■ • ° treasury, the only public expenditure that of 

the religious worship. This was supported by a portion of the 
spoils taken in war ; the firsi-fniits, which in their institution were 
no more i^n could be earned in a basket, at a l.itcr period were 
rated to ^ one part in sixty ; the redemption of the first-born, 
and of whatever was vowed to the Lord. Almost everything of 

be commuted for money according to a fixed 
scale, ibe different annual festivals were well calculatal to 
promote internal commerce: maritime orforeign trade is scarcely 
mentioned m the law, excepting in two obscure prophetic inti* 
mtions of adv^uges which the tribes of Dan and Zebulun 
were to derive from their maritime situation. On this subject 
the lawgiver could have learned nothing in Egypt. The commerce 
or that country was confined to the inland caravan trade. The 
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EKvplians hated or dreaded ihc sea, which they considered 
cuher the dwelling of the evil principle, or the evil principle 
Itself. At all events, the Hebrews at this period were either 
blind to the iiiantimc advantages of their situation, or unable to 
profit by them. The ports were the last places they conquered. 
Sidon, if indeed within their boundary, never lost its independ- 
ence ; Tyre, if it existed, was a town too obscure to^ named ; 
Eedippaand Acco remained in the power of the Canaanitcs; 
Joppa is not mentioned as a port till much Later. The manu- 
factures of the people supplied their own wants; they brought 
from Egypt the arts of weaving woollens and linens, stuffs made 
of fine goal’s hair, and probably cotton ; of dyeing in various 
colours, and bleaching, and of embroidering ; of many kinds of 
carpenter's work ; of building, some of the rules of which were 
regulated bylaw; of making earthenware vessels; of working 
in iron, brass, and the precious metals, both casting them and 
forming them with the tool; of gilding, engraving seals, 
and various other kinds of ornamental work, which were em- 
ployed in the construction of the altars and sacred vessels of the 

Tabernacle. _ , , l 

Thus ihc posterity of Abrahuini and Jacob, were 

inanoDtIy established in the promised land, each man, according 
to ihc picturesque language of the country, dwelt under his own 
vine or his own fig-tree. No accident disturbed the peace and 
harmony of the slate before the death of Joshua, excepting a 
dispute between the tribes within and those beyond the Jordan. 
The Tmns-jordanic tribes raised a public altar to God ; this was 
resented by the rest of the nation as a signal of defection from 
the national religion and national confederacyi But before they 
rcsortt^ to violent means, they tried an amicable remonstrance. 
The conference was conducted with icrapcr and moderation ; the 
tribes beyond the river dischiincd all intention of dcrogaung 
from the dignity of the single national place of divine worship, 
and protested that they had raised the altar, not for the purpose 
of offering rival sacrifices, but onlv to commemorate to the latest 
posterity that their tribes formed a part of the ^reat nationa 
confederacy. The explanation was considered satisfactory, and 
peace restored. 

A short time after this event Joshua, whose military prow^ 
and experience had directed the conquest of the country, dirf. 
He appointed no successor to the supreme authority, and the 
separate republics, under the control or their own chieftains, and 
oth^ local officers, assumed the adminislralion of affairs. The 
Utopia of the lawgiver commenced its political existence ; the 
land of milk and honey began to yield its fruits to a simple, free, and 
pious race of husbandmen, a people worthy of its blessings : but 
one fatal act of disobedience, the desisting from the war before 
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their enemies were rooted out, prevcoced its permanence ; and 
the land which was intended to be a scene of peace and freedom, 
before long became that of war and servitude. 


BOOK VI. 

THE JUDGES. 
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the qaaU5cations which raised the judges to their title and emi- 
nence. They appear in their history as pliant insurgents or 
guerilla leaders, rather than as grave administrators of justice, 
or the regular authorities of a great kingdom. The name by 
which they are called, Sophetini, derived from a word signifying 
“ to judge,” bears remarkable resemblance to the Sufletes of the 
Carthaginians. The office of the Hebrew judge was rather that 
of the military dictator, raised on an emergency to the command 
of the national forces. What his judicial functions could have 
been, seems very doubtful, as all ordinary cases would fall under 
the cognisance of the municipal judicatures. Nor do wc find 
the judges exercising authority, or even engageti in war, beyond 
the boundaries of their own tribe; unless perhaps Deborah, 
who sat under her palm-tree judging the Iri^s of Israel. Yet 
even this convention bears the appearance rather of anorganisetl 
warlike confetlcracy, to break the yoke of the Canaanites, than 
of a peaceful judicial assembly, and some of the tribes took no 
share in her gallant enterprise, nor, as far as appears, rendered 
any allegiance to her authority. In fact, the want of union 
among the tribes arose naturally out of their disobedience to 
the commands of their lawgiver, and brought with it the punish- 
ment of that disobedience, not merely in the abandonment of 
protecting Providence, but in the ordinary course of events. 
The neighbourhood of the idolatrous tribes led to apostasy, 
apostasy to weakness and servitude. For, as the national 
strength depended on the national union, and the only bond of 
the national union was the national religion, that bond weakened 
or dissolved, the tribes remained a number of scattered cantons, 
each entirely dependent on its own internal resources to resist 
foreign invasion, or the insurrection of the Canaanites. 

The imperfect conquest had left formidable enemies, not only 
on the frontier, but in the heart of the land. The necessity of 
uking up those arms which they had so rashly laid down, 
speedily became urgent. It was no longer, however, a national 
war, but a war of the separate tribes against their immediate 
enemies, The Danites were driven into the mountains by the 
revolt of the Amorites ; and part of the tribe was obliged to seek 
a settlement by force of arms on the extreme northern frontier. 
The town of Laish was hence called Dan. Judah and Simeon 
attacked Bexek, a powerful king, of jebus or Icrusalem— defeated 
him with great loss— and treated him. as he had been accustomed 
to the other kii^ whom he had subdued, by the mutilation 
of his extremities. They burnt the lower part of Jerusalem; 
then, turning their arms southward, expelled the gigantic inha- 
bitants of Hebron ; but Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, still defied 
their power; and though they starved many of the mountain 
fortresses to surrender, they dared not encounter the Iron chariots 
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of the inhabitants of the southern valleys. Ephraim took the 
town of Bethel ; but the other tribes seem to have adopted the 
dangerous measure of entering into terms with their enemies, 
and permitting them to reside in the land on the payment of 
tribute. Intermarriages soon followed, and led to community of 
religious worship. The Israelites strayed, without scruple, into 
the shady groves, wlierc the voluptuous rites of the Canaanites 
were held ; or attended at their gay and splendid festivals. By 
degrees they began to incorporate the two religions, and to pay 
indiscriminate homage to the symbolic representations of the 
powers of nature, particularly of the sun and moon, as well as to 
their own peculiar God, the Creator of the Universe. 

The decline of the national faith, and the dissolution of man- 
ners, were fearfully exemplified in certain other transactions 
which occurred before the time of the Judges. Part of the Dan- 
ites, 00 their way to their conquest of the northern border, took 
violent possession of a silver idol, the property of an individual 
named Micah, and set it up, with a wandering Levitc fur its 
priest, as an object of religious worship. The crime of Benja- 
min was of a more cruel nature, and as directly opposite to the 
principles of the moral law, as to the spirit of the national union. 
It led to a bloody civil war, and almost to the total annihilation 
of the guilty tribe. It is a history of bloody crime, wild Justice, 
and still wilder mercy. A Levitc returning to his home with his 
concubine, or inferior wife, entered, to pass the night, the city 
of Gibeah, in the territory of Benjamin. The dissolute inhabit- 
ants abused the wretched woman till she died. The Levitc cut 
the body into pic:cs, and sent a portion to each of the tribes. 
The whole of Israel assembled as one man, at Mirpeh, heard 
with indignation the appeal to their justice, and sent to demand 
the surrender of the delinquents. Toe proud and powerful tribe 
refusing satisfaction, the rest declared war, and invaded their 
territory. Twice they were defeated with great slaughter : on 
the third attack, employing a common stratagem, they enticed 
their enemies, by a pretended flight, to leave the strong walls of 
Gibeah, and follow them into the plain. An ambush rose up 
behind, and surprised the city. Benjamin was defeated with the 
loss of 25,000 men — the guilty city rared — the whole land laid 
desolate— men, women, and children pnit to the sword ; 600 men 
alone remained strongly posted on the rock of Rimmon. But 
even in the pride of triumph, and the stem satisfaction of just 
rwenge, Israel could not behold the extermination of one of their 
tribes without the deepest sorrow and repentance. Yet they had 
sworn at Mizpeh never to give their daughters in marriage to the 
unnatur^ ana rebellious race. How then shall the families of 
Bcnlamio be renewed, and the twelve tribes of Jacob again meet 
in tneir solemn assemblies? Strange situations lead to strange 
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expedients. One city, Jabesh in Gilead, had been guilty of that 
most heinous crime, the desertion of the common cause at a time 
of danger and distress. The city was devoted ; all the men 
were slain ; the women given to the survivors of benjamin. The 
number not being sufficient, the rest of the Benjamites were 
permitted to surprise the damsels dancing at a festival without 
the gates of Shiloh ; and by these Sabine marriages the tribe 
of benjamin gradually recovered its strength and consideration. 

The generation which had entered the land with Joshua, is 
said to have passed away before tbe declension of the people 
from tbe national faith led to servitude ; but not entirely •, for 
the hrst deliverer of the people was Otbnic), the nephew and 
son-in-law of Caleb, whose name occurs as a brave warrior dur- 
ing the conquest. A powerful monarchy had now grown up in 
Mesopotamia ; the king, Cbusban-rishathaim, extended his con- 
Quests at least as far as the Jordan. Tbe federal league between 
the tribes was not yet so far relaxed but that Ctbniel, of Judah, 
took up their defence. At the end of eight years the Mesopo- 
tamian was entirely defeated, and the whole land remained in 
peace for forty more. The eastern tribes were then assailed by 
a confederacy of the Ammonites, Ainniekites, and Moabites, 
under Eglon, king of the Latter tri^. Jericho, the city of palms, 
or its site, was also taken, perhaps from the tribe of Benjamin 
not having yet recovered its strength. This oppression lasted 
eighteen years. The deliverance was effected by a desperate 
enterprise of Ebud, a Bcnjamitc.* Ehud was a man ambi-dex- 
ter, who could use his left hand as well as his right. He obtained 
an audience of Eglon, a remarkably fat man, struck bis dagger 
into his body, escaped, and flying lo the mountainous part of the 
land of Ephraim, roused that pow erful tribe, and totally defeated 
the Moabites. Eighty years of peace were the (hiit of this 
haxardoas adventure. The only exploit recorded of the next 
judge, Shamgar, is the slaughter of ooo Philistines with an ox- 
goad, a formidable weapon, if like that described by Maundrell 
>-a strong pike, eight feet long, and pointed with iron. By this 
time the Qinaanites in the north bad grown into a powerful 
people. Hazor, tbe capital of Jabin, their king, was on the 
shore of the Samachonite Lake, and his general, Sisera, was a 
mao terrible for his valour and conduct. For twenty years he 
oppressed the northern tribes. Deborah, a high-born woman 
of the tribe of Ephraim, richly endowed at least with the poetic 
pan of the character of a prophetess, was inspired with the noble 
design of freeing her brethren from the yoke. She sat in the 

* It tnxy be observed, (hat. alihough all these men were, in Hebrew 
phraseology, said to be raised up by the Lord, (hat li. inspired with the noble 
design, and endowed with ability to deliver (heir country, yet all their parti- 
cular actions are nowhere attributed to divine direction. 
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open air, under a palm-tree, reminding us of the V'ellcda of 
ancient Germany, and organised a strong confederacy. Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manasseh, as well as the northern tribes, obeyed 
her call. She commanded Barak to draw up the forces of 
Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali, on the summit of Mount 
Tabor. The vast array of the Canaanites, 900 chariots strong, 
covered the level plain of Esdraelon at its foot. Barak burst 
suddenly from the mountain — the Canaanites were broken and 
fled. The river Kishon, which bounded the plain, was swollen, 
and multitudes perished in the waters. But for the criminal 
inactivity of the inhabitants of Meroz, an adjacent town, who 
did not join in the pursuit, few would have escaped. Sisera 
fled, and took refuge m the tent of Jacl, a woman of the Kenite 
tribe (the descendants of llobab, Moses' brother-in-law). She 
received him hospitably; entertained him with the pastoral 
refreshment of milk, and left him to repose. In his sleep she 
drove one of the iron pegs of the tent into his head, and killed 
him. Deborah’s hymn of triumph was worthy of the victory. 
The solemn religious commencement — the picturesque descrip- 
tion of the state of the country — the musieringof the troops from 
all quarters — the sudden transition to the most contemptuous 
s.ircasm against the tribes that stood aloof — the life, fire, and 
energy of the battle — the bitter pathos of the close — lyric poetry 
has nothing in any language which can surpass the boldness and 
animation of this striking production. But this hymn hasgrc.it 
historic as well as poetic value. It is the only description of the 
relation of the tribes to each other, and of the state of society 
during the period of the Judges. The northern tribes — Zebulun, 
Issachar, Naphtali — appear in a state of insurrection against 
their oppressors : they receive some assistance from Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin. The pastoral tribes beyond Jordan 
remain in unpatriotic inaaivity. Dan and Asher are engaged 
in their maritime concerns ; a curious fact, for we have no other 
intimation of any mercantile transactions of the Hebrews— as 
these expressions seem to imply— earlier than the reign of 
Solomon. Of Judah and Simeon there is no notice whatever, 
as if the^ had seceded (irom the confederacy, or were occupied 
by enemies of their own. 

Thus sang Deborah and Barak, sod of Abiooatn, 

In Ihe day of victory thru they sang ; 

That Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance, 

That the willing people rushed to battle, 

Oh, therefore, praise Jehovnh I 

Hear, ye kings I give ear. ye princes I 
I to leoovah, 1 will lift the song, 

1 will sound the harp tojehovan, God of Israeli 
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Ichovah f when Ihou w^eotest forth from Seir ! 
When thou marchedsi through the fields of l^om I 
Quaked the earth, and poured the heavens, 

Yea, the clouds poured down with water: 

Jehovah 5 face the mountains melted. 

That 8inai before Jehovah's face, 

The God of Israel. 

In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

^Jacl s days, untrodden were the highways, 
^rough the winding by-path stole the irarellcr ; 
Upon the plains desert^ lay the hamlets. 

Even till that I. till Deborah arose, 

Till I arose in Israel a mother. 


They chose new gods: 

War was in all their gates I 
Was buckler seen, or lance, 

*MQQg forty thousand sons of Istucl? 


My soul Is youn, ye chiefs of Israel I 
And ye, the scif-devoted of the people. 
Praise ye the Lord with me I 
Ye that ride upon the snow-wbite asses ; 
Ye that sit to Judge on rich divans i 
Ye that plod on l»t the open way. 
Come, meditate the song. 


For the noise of plundering archcra by the wells of water, 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jehovah’s righteous acts : 
His righteou acts the hamlets stng upon the open plains* 
And enter their deserted gates the people of J^ovah. 


Awake. Deborah, awake I 

Awake, uplift the song I 

Barak, awake ; and lead thy captives captive. 

Thou son of Abinoom I 


Wlh him a vaJbmt few went down agBlnst the mighty. 
With me Jehovah s p^ple went down agninst the strong. 
First Ephraim, from the Mount of Araslek, 

Md afler thee the bands of Benjamin I 
FVom Machir came the rulers of the people, 

Zebulun those that bear the maishalVi staff; 

And Issachar s brave princes came with Deborah, 
luachar, the slrenglh of Barak • 

They bum Into the valley on hb foobteps. 


By Reuten’, fountains there was deep debaUna— 
JJ^y sal sMhou Idle. Reuben, ’mid iKyhcrd-stalU? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy cattle ? 

By Reuben's fountains there was deep debuting— 

And Gilead lingered on the shores of Jordan— 

And Dan, why dwelled he among hb ships ?— 

And Asser dwelled in hb sea-shore haretuT 
And sat upon hb rocks predplioos. 
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But Z^bulun was a death^efyin^ people. 
Afld Naphcali fr om o ff (he heights 


Came the king and fought, 

Fought the kings of Canaan, 

By Taanach, by Megiddo's waters. / 

For the goiden booty tlial (hey.wo&4iot? 

rm the hraveas they fought ‘gainst Sisem. 
In their courses fought the stars against him 
The torrent Kishon swept them dovi'n, 

That ancient river Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, upon their might. 


Then stamped the clattering hoofs of prancing horses 
At the flight, at the flight of the mighty. 

Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of the Lord, 

Curse, a twofold curse upon her dasUrd sons ; 

For they came not to the succour of Jehovah. 

To the succour of Jehovah 'gainst the mighty. 

Above all women blest be Joel, 

Heber the Kenitc s wife. 

O'er all the women blest, that dwell in tents. 


Water he asked-^she gave him ndUc, 
The curded milk, in her costliest ImwI. 


Her left hand to the nail she set, 

Her right hand to the workman's hammer-— 
Then Sisera she smote • .she clave his head ; 
She brulscd^she pierced his temples. 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; he lay ; 

At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; 

Where he bowed, there he felt dead. 


From the window she looked forth, she cried, 
The mother of Sisera through the lattice : 

** Why Is his chariot so long in coming ? 

Why tany the wheels of bis chariot 
Her prudent women answered her— « 

Yea. she herself gave answer to herself— 

** Have they not seised, not shared the spoil ? 
One damsel, or two damsels to each cldef ? 

To Sisera a manv-coloured robe, 

A many-coloured robe, and richly broidered. 
Many-coloured and broidered round the neck.** 

Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah ; 

those who love thee, like the sun, ^ine forth 
The sun In all its glory.* 


« I^Ullon an atjempt Is made (0 preserve something like 

a^rylhmi«^ flow, (t adheres lo the origirul language, excepting where an 
occasional word is. but rarely. Inserted for the take of pcrtpl<£lty. 
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At the cml of forty years of peace new enemies appeared — 
the wild hordes of the desert. Midi.milcs, Aiiialekites, and other 
nomadic tribes, swept over almost the whole land, pitched their 
tents, and fed their camels in the midst of the ricn corn-fields 
of Israel. This was the most extensive and destructive servitude 
the nation had yet suffered. The people fled to mountain fast- 
nesses, and bid themselves in c.avcs. The land hy uncultivated, 
the cattle were <lestroyed, and a grievous famine ensued. The 
miserable Israelites called upon their God- for succour, and 
Gideon, of the tribe of Manasseh, received the divine com- 
mission as the deliverer of his country. An angel appc.arcd to 
him while he was threshing com by stealth in an underground 
winepress ; pretematura) signs convinced him of the celestial 
nature of his visitant. Gideon had offered, as a present to this 
superior being, a kid and a small portion of flour : he laid them 
on a rock. The angel touched them, and fire arose from the 
rock and consumed them. Mis first exploit, after having built 
an altar, and, according to divine command, olTcrcd sacrifice, 
was to overthrow at midnight the altar of B.aal In the city of 
Ophrah. His father Joash was commanded by the indignant 
citizens to bring forth his son to be punished for this offence. 
Will yf pliod for Baal ! said the old man : let Baal plead fot 
himself. And Gideon thence w.as called Jerubb.aal — let Haal 
plead. The whole host of the invaders hy cnc.ampcd on the 
phin of Jczrccl. Gideon demanded a sign from heaven ; it was 
granted. One night, the dews which fall so copiously in those 
regions, fell only on a fleece which he had spread ; the next 
night the ground was slecpe I with moisture — the fleece remained 
dry. Gideon now prepared for a vigorous attack ; 22^000 men, 
from Manasseh, Zcbulun, Nnphtali, and Asher, rallied at the 
sound of his trumpet — but the victory was to be achieved by a 
much smaller band. The army was first diminished to 10,000 
— all, whose valour could not be relied on, being .allowed to 
return home. These were again reduced, by a singular process, 
of which it is difficult to discover the meaning. They were led 
to the water-side : those who k nclt down to drink were dismissed ; 
those who stood up, and lifted the water to their lips with 
their hands, were retained. Thus 300 of the bravest were chosen 
for a night attack. Each of these had a trumpet, a concealed 
lamp, and an earthen pot. At the onset, each crashed his pot in 
pieces, and blew his trumpet with all his might. The wihl and 
mingled tribes awoke, and in their panic and Confusion, turned 
their arms upon each other. The herds, and particularly the 
camels, nfTrignted at the lights, ran wildly about, and added to 
the tumult. The fugitives were slain by the rest of Gideon’s 
troops. The Epbraimites now joined the insurrection, pursued 
the remnant of the MUlianites neyond Palestine, and slew two of 
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their pnnces, Oreband Zeb. Their indignation against Gideon, 
at not being earlier summoned to the war, was soothed by the 
co^esy of the leader. Gideon took a dreadful revenge on the 
inhabiunts of Succoth for having refused refreshment to his 
famishing warriors — he scourged their elders to death with 
thorns. He inflicted as dreadful a chastisement on the surviving 
princes of Midian, Zebah and Zalmunna, who had sLiin his 
kindred; he put them to death without mercy: and thus the war 
ended with the loss of 120,000 men to the Midianites. The 
gratitude of his compatriots induceil them to make an offer of 
royal authority to Gideon, but his ambition was satisfied with the 
deliverance of his country; he returned to dwell in quiet in his 
native city. \et even Gideon fell into a direct violation of the 
law. h rom the spoil of the Midianites, who, like all the inhabit- 
ants of those regions, wore cnonnous golden earrings, and from 
the splendid raiment of the kings, he made an ephod or priestly 
g.irment ; and set up a worship distinct from the one sacred 
plice in Shiloh, where the ark rested. 

After the death of Gideon, his bastard son Abimelech, a 
daring and bloody man, determined to attain the crown whicli 
bis fiiiher had rejected. He formed a conspir.acy with his 
mothers kindred at .Shechem ; with a band of adventurers fell 
uncxpcctccUy on Ophrah ; seized his father’s seventy sons, slew 
them all ; and, in a great convention of the Shcchcmites and 
t..e inhabitants of the neighbouring towns, was elected king by 
acclimation. Of all Gideon’s sons, Jothani alone, the youngest, 
had escaped. On the summit of Gcriziin, which overlooked 
bhcchem, he denounced the usurper, aud reproved the people 
in the well-known parable : “ The olive tree and the vine refused 
to assume the roy.M dignity, but the worthless bramble accepted 
at the first offer of a tyrannous superiority over the trees 
or the forest/ The authority of Abiinclcch seems to have been 
confined to Shechem and its neighbourhood ; tlic other tribes 
neither conlnbuteil to his rise nor downfall, IJm the fickle 
bh^hemites, after three years, began to be weary of their king 
and attempted to throw off the yoke. The usurper was not 
wanting in vigour and promptitude ; he took the city, razed it 
to the ground, and burnt the citade 4 on which they .seem to 
have relied as a place of strength. Pursuing his conquest, he 

wounded by a woman, during an attack on 
I he^z, but disdaining to die by so ignoble a hand, he com- 
m^ded hts armour-bearer to pierce him with his sword 

Two undistinguished names follow in the list of Judges : Tola, 
or the tnbe of Issachar, who, nevertheless, dwelt at .Shamir, in 
the mountainous country of the Ephraimiies ; and Jalr, a Gilead- 
ite, whose thirty sons were masters of thirty cities, and rode 
on thirty ass eo/ts. A new apostasy led to .a new invasion. The 
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Philistines attacked the southern border ; and a more formidable 
enemy, the Ammonites, not merely subdued the tribes beyond 
Jordan, but crossed tho river, and engaged the combined forces 
of Ephraim, Juj.ih, and benjamin. 

Jephth.ih, a bastard son of Gilead, having been wrongfully 
expelled from his father's house, had taken refuge in a wild 
country, and become a noted captain of freebooters. His 
kindrc.l, groaning under foreign oppression, began to look to 
their valiant, though lawless, compatriot, whose profession, 
however, according to their usage, was no more dishonourable 
than that of a pir.itc, in the cider days of Greece. They sent for 
him, and made him head of their city. Jephthah's first measure 
was to send an emb-issy to the Ammonitish king, remonstrating 
on his unprovoked aggression. The Ammonite demanded the 
formal surrender of the transiordanic provinces, as the patrimony 
of his own ancestors, and of those of his allies. Negotiations 
being fruitless, jephthah prepared for war. but before he set 
forth, he made the memorable vow, that if he returned victorious, 
he would sacrifice as a burnt ofifering whatever first met him on 
his entrance into his native city, Mizpch. He gained a splendid 
victory — but it was neither one of those animals appointed for 
sacrifice, nor even an unclean bc.ast, an ass, or camel, prohibited 
by the law — which was destined for the burnt offering of 
Jephthah. At the news of her father’s victory, his only daughter 
came dancing forth in the gladness of her heart, and with the 
most jocund instruments of music, to salute the deliverer of his 
people. The miserable father rent his clothes in agony, but the 
nobic-spirited maiden would not hear of the evasion or disregard 
of the vow ; she only demanded a short period to bewail upon 
the mountains, like the Antigone of Sophoides, her dying without 
hope of becoming a bride or mother in Israel, and then submitted 
to her fate. Many learned writers have laboured to relieve the 
Jewish annals, and the character of the iudge, from the imputation 
of human sacrifice, and have supposed that Jephthah’s daughter 
was consccT.ited to the service of the tabernacle, and devoted to 
perpetu.nl virginity. But all these expedients are far more 
improbable, than that a fierce freebooter in a period of anarchy 
should mistake an act of cruel superstition for an act of religion ; 
and It is certain that vows of celibacy were totally unknown 
among the Hebrews, and belong to a different stage of society. 
Another objection ol Michaelis is fatal to these views. The 
daughter could not be consecrated to the service of the high 
priest, for the high priest and the ark were then at Shiloh, in the 
territory of Ephraim, with whom Jephthah was at deadly war. 
The haughty and overbearing character of this tribe resented, 
as usual, their not being summoned to take the lead in the 
Ammonitish war. They threatened to wreak their vengeance 
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on Jephthah and his adherents; but the Gileadite chieftain 
cwfe^edthem, and at the passage of the Jordan, distinguishing 

the Epbraimites by a peculiar pronunciation, (Shibboleth 

water-streams— they sounded as Sibboleth,) put them to the 
sword without mercy to the number of 42,000. jephthah 
enjoyed his dignity for seven years; then foUow a list of 
undistinguished names— of their actions, or against whom they 
waged war, the record is silent. Ibrnn of Bethlehem jadged 

Zcbulun ten, Abdon, an Ephraimite, eight years 
The oppressions of the foreign powers which had hitherto 
overrun or subdued Palestine, had been heavy and debasing 
while they lasted, but once repelled, the invaders retired within 
their own frontiers; the Philistines on the southern borders were 
more dangerous and implacable enemies to the peace of Israel 
They had subdued apparently the whole allotment of Simeon ; 
this tribe was annihilated, or scattered for refuge among the 
rest. Gaza and Ashkelon were in the power of the conquerors 
and their frontier extended to that of Dan. At this juncture 
the most extraordinary of the Jewish heroes appeared; a man 
of prodigious physical power, which he displayed not in any 
vigorous and consistent plan of defence against the enemy, but 
in the wildest feats of personal daring. It was his amusement 
to plunge headlong mto peril, from which he extricated himself 
by his individual strength. Samson never appears at the head 
of an army, his campaigns are conducted in his own single 
^rson. As in those of the Grecian Hercules, and the Arabian 
Antar, a kind of comic vein runs through the early adventures 
of the stout-hearted warrior, in which, love of women, of riddles, 
and of slaying Philistines out of mere wantonness, vie for the 
mastery. Yet his life began in maia cl, and ended in the deepest 
tragedy. An angel announced to the wife of Manoah, a man of 
eminence, in the tribe of Dan, that her barrenness should be 
removed, and that she should become the mother of a wonderful 
child. The child was to be a Nazarite from the womb, that is, 
dedicated by vow to the Lord ; he was, therefore, to allow his 
hair to grow, and to preserve the most rigid abstinence. A 
second time, the angel appeared to Manoah and his wife 
renewed the command and the promise, and mounting with the 
wu * o sacrifice they had offered, ascended into heaven 
When Samson grew up, his first demand was, that he might 
® Philistine woman, whom he had seen, and fallen in love 
with, at Timnath. With reluctance his parents consented, for 
iney suspected some latent design against the oppressor. As he 
went down to Timnath, a young lion roared at him— Samson 
tore him asunder with his hands. The next time he passed that 
way, bees bad hived in the lion’s carcase, and at bis bridal feast 
oe gave this riddle to the thirty youths who attended him; it 

1 
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they found it out, he was to forfeit to each a sheet and a gar- 
ment ; if they did not, they were to pay the same to him. Out 
0/ the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong eatne forth 
sweetness. At the entreaty of his wife, he betrayed the secret 
to her, and she to her countrj’men. Had ye not ploughed -with 
my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle, replied the indignant 
bridegroom, and immediately set out and slew thirty Philistines, 
in order to make good his promise. He then returned home in 
anger, but in a short time, visiting his wife again, he found her 
married to another. To revenge himself, he caught three hun- 
dred jackals, tied them tail to tail, with a fire-brand between 
them, and turned them loose into the dry corn-fields of the 
Philistines. In return, they burnt his wife and her father to 
death. Samson immediately fell on them, and slew great 
numbers : — he then took refuge on a rock called Etam. The 
Philistines were assembled in a narrow pass, from some fanciful 
resemblance to the jaw-bone of an ass, or, more probably, from 
the adventure of Samson, called Lehi. So completely were the 
valiant tribe of Judah disheartened by the Philistine oppression, 
that, to appease their wrath, they determined to surrender Sam- 
son. They seized and bound him, and brought him to the pass. 
There the spirit of the lj>rd came upon him, he burst the bonds 
like flax, scired the Jaw-bone of an ass that lay in the way, and 
with this strange weapon slew a thousand men. But, exhausted 
with fatigue and thirst, be began to faint, the ground was sud- 
denly cloven, and a spring of water flowed before his feet. His 
next exploit was to visit a harlot in Gaza, the capital city of his 
enemies. They closed their gates, and wailed quietly, to seize 
their formidable foe. At midnight, Samson arose, burst the 
gates, took them on his shoulders, and left them on a hill, near 
twenty miles distant. He then fell into the more fatal snares of 
Dalilah. The Philistine chieftains bribed her to obtain the 
secret of his prodigious strength. Twice he eluded her — the 
third time ho betraved himself into her power. It lay in the 
accomplishment of his Nazaritish vow, part of which was, never 
to permit his hair to be shorn. In his sleep, she deprived him 
of nis hair and of his strength. The Philistines seized him, put 
out his eyes, bound him with brazen fetters, and set him to the 
servile task of grinding at the mill. The grave and solemn mind 
of Milton has seized u(>on the history of Samson, at this point, 
and arrayed the close of his life in all the grandeur of heroic 
patience and resignation. The insults of the Philistines did not 
end with the prison ; savages delight in making a public exhibi- 
tion of distinguished captives, and this barbarous people sent for 
their prisoner to contribute to their diversion in a kind of rude 
amphitheatre, in the area of which stood thecaptive the roof, 
which formed the seats, was crowded with spectators. But the 
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strengnh of Samson had now returned : the whole buildinc was 
supported by two pillars, which he grasped, and leaning himself 
forward, dragged down the whole building, burying himself and 
au nis enemies in one common ruin. 

While Samson was thus wasting his prodigal strength, not 
altogether uselessly, for, without doubt, the terror of his name 
retarded the progress of the Philistine conquests, and inspired 
courage into the disheartened Israelites; still without that 
permanent advantage to the liberty of his countrymen which 
might have been expected from such preternatural powers 
S ? prudence and self-restraint ; a wiser and more 

useful head of the state was growing up within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the tabernacle. Hannah, one of tlic wives of Elkanah. 
a Levite who resided in Uama-Zophim, a city in Mount Ephraim 
made a vow, that if the curse of barrenness were removed from 
her, she would devote her first-born to the service of God 
bamuel, her son, was thus educated in the service of the high 
priest Ell. It was to be expected that the high priest would 
obtain great weight and authority in the Hebrew constitution 
Wherever the ark redded, might be considered the temporary 
capital of the state. The present circumstances of the H^rew 
hisio^ contributed to exalt still higher the sacerdotal power. 
The tabernacle and the ark were at Shiloh in the territory of 
Ephraim, from its fortunate central position the most powerful, 
as the least exposed to foreign invasion, of all the provinces. 

bribes had enough to do to defend 
their frontiers; Judah, the great rival of Ephraim, now tamely 
acknowledged the dominion of the Philistines. Hence the 
uncontested pre-eminence of the Ephraimites led to atemporary 
un on of a nvil as well as religious supremacy in the high priest 
Eh. But Ell was now old and almost blind; his criminal 
i^ndu gence to his sons Hophni and Phineas had brought disorder 
hcentioumess into the sacred ceremonies. The priests had 

of portions 

r assigned by the law, they selected all the better 

pwa for their own use ; and Hophni and Phineas had introduced 

which disgraced the voluptuous rites 
deities. They debauched the women who as- 
the tabernacle, and the worship of Jehovah was 
the « impure as that of Baal Peor, or 

Myhtta. In the midst of this corruption the 

Jiu^h he - Already in his early 

youth he had received divine intimations of his future crentness* 

slumbered within the area 

times called upon his name ; and at 

aSS EH to communicate to the 

aged Ell the fate which awaited his family. The war between 
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the Philistines and Israelites broke out anew; whether the 
Israelites, encouraged by the destruction of so many of the 
Philistine chieftains in the fall of the temple at Gaza, had 
cndc.ivourcd to throw off the yoke, or whether the Philistines 
seized the opportunity of Samson’s death to extend their do- 
minion, does not appear. A bloody b.ittle took place at Apbek, 
in the northern part of Judah, in which the Israelites were 
totally defeated, and in their desperation they determined to 
resort to those means of conquest which had proved irresistible 
under the direction of Joshua. They sent to Shiloh for the ark 
of God, .and pl.aced it in the centre of their forces. But the days 
were gone when the rivers dried up, and the walls of cities fell 
dosvn, and the enemy fled at once before the symbol of the 
presence of Israel's God. The me.isure was unauthorised by 
the divine comnund. Yet even the victorious Philistines were 
not free from hereditary apprehension of the mighty God who 
had discomfited the Egyptians, and subjugated the whole land 
of the Canaanites. They exhorted each other to maintain their 
ch.amcter for valour. The Israelites fought with desperate 
but unavailing resolution — the iron chariots of the Philistines 
triumphed. Thirty thousand Israelites perished, and (he ark 
of God fell into the hands of theuncircumciscd — the guilty sons 
of Eli were slain in its defence. The aged high priest sat by 
the wayside in dreadful anxiety for the fate of the ark. A 
messenger rushc-l in, Iiearing the sad intelligence ; a wild cry 
ran through the whole city, the blind old man, now ninety-eight 
years of age, fell from bis scat, broke his neck, and died. The 
wife of Phineas was seized with the pains of premature labour ; 
the women around her endeavoured to console her with the 
intelligence that she had borne a male child : she paid no 
attention to their words, and only uttered a passionate exclama- 
tion, by which we may judge how strongly the religious reverence 
fur the divine worship was rooted in the hearts of the Israelites. 
The pride nnd exultation of maternal tenderness, the grief for 
her father-in-law and her husband, were absorbed in a deeper 
feeling. She said, the art of God is taken; and she called her 
child IchaboJ, (he glory is departed from Israel 
Nothing now remained to the race of Abraham but the 
prospect of hopeless and irremediable servitude. Their God 
had abandoned them — perhaps might appear on the side of 
their enemies. Not merely the glory ana the independence, 
even the political existence of Israel seemed departea with the 
ark, departed for ever. With what amazement and joy must the 
extraordinary intelligence have been received, that, after seven 
months, the Philistines were sending back the ark of God, not 
in contempt of bis power, but with signs of reverential terror. 
They had sent the strange deity from city to city, everywhere 
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their own gods had been rebuked, the statues had taUen prosir.ue. 
If waited by mice, their persons afilictcd 

disease. They yoked two milch kine to the car, 
and loaded it with propitiatory offerings. Instead of Imuennu 
l calves, the kine had set off on the direct road to 
Kethshemesh, within the border of the I^raelites. There the 
;Uvites received it, and sacrificed the kine to the Almiijhtv 
The profane curiosity of the inhabitants of Betlisheraesh was 
punished, seventy men were struck dead for presuming to look 
ithin the ark, which was soon after solemnly removed to the 
City or Kinath-jcdnin, 

of Tw years lonpr the Israelites groaned under the yoke 

was bamuel was now grown to manhood, and 

was established not merely with the authority of a iudire. but 
likewise of a prophet The high priesthood had passed into the 

f comparative 

acknowledged weight of the new leader. 

Sfn V f’ erown up among the people, summoned a 

nm Philistines took alarm, and 

il" ‘o suppress the insurrection. The 

fiJ ‘ were full of terror, but too far engaged to recede ; their 
confidence m the favour of God towards their righteous judge. 

DriverX acceptance if his 

prayers. The event was a victory so complete, caused partly bv 

a trcniendous storm, that the Philistines were forced to evacuate 

the whole country, and to accept of equitable terras of peace 

1 he civil administration of Samuel was cquaUy prosperous 

?e tribes un^cr his^Imh^rity i 

Mirn^h scssions of justice at Bethel, Gilgal, and 

office did T^i? '*?® >n the judicial 

office, did not foUow the example of their upright father : they 

were venal and corrupt. The people, therefore, having seen 

PrLa!lCd'‘!n''th'; ® monarchical government, which 

fiSi of their Im countries, by a formal representa- 

l^ehAnld •® .^®‘’®’5 ®™a-‘^®‘^ their republican polity should 

t^t m£;V h?d" kingdom. It is most remarkable 

iraLtX ^ ? ®n‘‘cipated this resolution; and, providing 

?SStlonwS?^k“^f"®^ government, had iSid down 

of^erai the electiqnof a sovereign and the administration 

ind?S,a r to be a foreigner, lest the 

!:ommo^w«hh ^ "^?u*** ^ lost, and the Ismelitish 

wa? nroh^Wted ‘"‘® “ province of some great empire. He 

mainuinmg any force of cavalry, lest he 
attempt foreign conquest, to the neglect or danger of the 
internal strength and security of the kingdom. The^ lawgiver 
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Cither perceived that a free republic, or rather a federal govern- 
ment of twelve distinct republics, was an experiment in the 
constitution of society, or that the external relations of the 
commonwealth might so far change as to require a more vigorous 
executive. The avowed objects of the people in demanding a 
king were the mure certain administration of justice, and the 
organisation of a strong and permanent military force ; that our 
king viight juJge us, an/i go out bfjore us, and fight our battles. 
The national militia, untrained and undisciplined, might be 
sufficient to repel the tumultu.iry invasions of the wandering 
tribes; but they had now to resist powerful monarchies, and the 
formidable league of the Philistine chieftains, who could bring 
into the field an overwhelming power of chariots and ctvalry. 
The prosperity of the state under David and Solomon amply 
justihes the deviation from the original constitution. The 
conduct of Samuel on this occasion was prudent and moderate ; 
he fairly laid before the people the dangers of an Oriental 
despotism, the only monarchy then known, with all the exactions 
and oppressions of arbitrary power ; and left them to make their 
choice. The popular feeling was decided in favour of the change. 
The next object therefore was the election of the king. The 
nomination took place by divine instruction, but may be admired 
on the plainest principles of human policy. The upright and 
disinterested Samuel showed no favour to his own family, kindred, 
or tribe. It was expedient that the king should be chosen from 
the southern tribes, as more immediately exposed to the most 
dangerous and implacable enemy. A prince of Asher or Naphtali 
might have neglected the interests or Judah and Benjamin. An 
election from the great rival tribes of Ephraim or Jud.ih might 
excite mutual jealousy, or dread ofa domineering influence among 
the weaker clans. A youth of singularly tall and striking person, 
an eminent distinction in the East, arrived at Rantah. He was 
the son of a llenjamitish chieftain, ami had been wandering in 
search of some asses, .1 valuable property, which his father had 
lost. Him Samuel was directed to nominate and receive with 
regal honours. Giving him the chief seat, and distinguished 
portion, at a feast where thirty persons were present, he proceeds 
privately to anoint him as the future king. But the youth was to 
be prepared for his high office by a course of religious instruction ; 
and bis mind imbued with deep and powerful enthusiasm for the 
national law and national faith. He was sent to one of those 
schools of the prophets, most likely instituted by Samuel, where 
the pupils were initiated in the circle of Hebrew education- 
religious knowledge, religious music, and religious poetry. Here 
the character of the youth was totally changed : he mingled in 
the sacred dances: his spirit became full of lofty and aspiring 
thoughts. So totally was the former levity and carelessness of 
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his youth cast off, that bis wandering compatriots exclaitned, Is 
•bnul alsoaffwng tJuproplutst Thus qualified for the royal 
dignity, at a solemn assembly at Mirpeb^ Saul is designated by 
lot, and received as king, not indeed without murmur or opposi- 
tion from some few factious spirits, but by the unanimous consent 
of the great majority. His first measure was bold, and answer- 
able to the Dublic expectation, as showing that the strength and 
vigilance of the royal power would extend its protection to the 
remotest part of the commonwealth. Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites, had invaded the Transjordanic tribes, and now 
Msi^ed the town of Jabcz, in Gilead. He demanded that the 
inhabitants should submit to have theireyes put out; a revolting 
act of cruelty, which he had exacted, as a sign of subjection, from 
all the people he had subdued. The inhabitants sent in all haste 
to the king for succour. Saul instantly hewed a yoke of oxen to 
pieces, and sent this sign, like the fiery cross of the Highlanders, 
to summon all the tribes of Israel. The army mustered to the 
33 ^^^ men. The Ammonites were totally defeated 
and dispersed. The young king signalised his victory by an act 
of mercy; though persuaded to use bis power to revenge himself 
on the factious persons who had opposed his elevation, he refused, 
and declared, that the life of no Israelite should bo sacrificed at 
such a period of public rejoicing. 

Encouraged by this prosperous commencement, Samuel as- 
sembled the people at Gilgal. Here the upright magistrate 
solemnly appealed to the whole assembly to bear witness to the 
justiceand integrity of bis administration ; invited their scrutiny, 
and defied theircensure : and thus, having given a public account 
of his charge, rebuked the people, both by his own words, and a 
sipi from heaven, a thunder-storm at the unusual time of the 
whwt-hi^cst, for their innovation on the established constitution 
^ pre-instruction from heaven, he surrendered his 

judicial authority, and proceeded to the formal inauguration of 
the king elect. 

Thus ttded the period of the Judges ; a period, if carelessly 
surveyed, of alternate slavery, and bloody struggles for independ- 
ence. Hence may rashly be inferred the total failure of the 
Mos^c polity in securing the happiness of the people. It has 
already been shown that the views of the legislator were not 
completely earned into effect, and that the miseries of the people 
wwe the natural consequences of their deviation from their 
original statutes. But, in fact, out of this period of about 460 
Dot ODC-fourth was pass^ under foreign oppression ; and 
many of the servitudes seem to have been local, extending only 
over certain tribes, not over the whole nation* Above 300 years 
of peacc^l and uneventful happiness rem«nin, to which history, 
only faithful in recording the crimes and suflferings of inan^ 
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bears the favourable testimony of her silence. If the Hebrew 
nation did not enjoy a high degree of intellectual civilisation, 
yet, as simple husbandmen, possessing perfect freedom, equal 
laws, the regular .administranon of justice — cultivating a soil 
wihcb yielded bountifully, yet required but light labour — with 
a religion, strirt as regards the morals which are essential 
to individual, domestic, and national peace, yet indulgent in 
every’ kind of social and festive enjoyment — the descendants of 
Abraham had reached a higher state of virtue and happiness 
than any other nation of the period. An uniform simplicity of 
manners pervaded the whole people; they were all shepherds 
or husbandmen. Gideon was summoned to deliver his country 
from the threshing-floor : Saul, even after he was elected king, 
was found driving his herd : David was educated in the sheep- 
fold. But the habits of the people are nowhere described with 
such apparent fidelity and lively interest as in the rural tale of 
Ruth and her kinsman — a history which unites all the sweetness 
of the best pastoral poetry, with the truth and simplicity of real 
life. Now, however, we must turn to the rise, the greatness, 
and the fall of the Hebrew monarchy. 


BOOK VII. 

THE MONARCHY. 

Jifign of Saul—DtriAd — Dtatk of SauJ— Union of tfu whoU Kingdom 
under David— His Con^iusts— Oecupaiion of Je^salem — His Crime — 
Expulsion — RatonUion — Dealh — Solomon — 'IheBuildingofthe Temple 
— Atagnifeenee and Commerce of Solomon, 

Some time must have cLipsed between the nomination of Saul, 
and his active and regular administration of the kingly office: 
he was a youth when nominated, his son, Jonathan, now appears 
grown up, a gallant and daring warrior. The monarch's first 
care was to form a regular and disciplined army; for the 
Philistines were mustering the most numerous and overpowering 
host they had ever brought into the field. Jonathan Mgan the 
war, by attacking a garrison at Geba, before the preparations 
were completed. The Philistines broke into the country, and, 
with 3000 chariots and 6000 horse, swept the whole region. The 
panic-stricken Israelites fled on all sides ; the few troops which 
obeyed the trumpet of Saul met at GilgaL Here S.*iul, in direct 
violation of the Hebrew consiitation, and against the express 
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command of Samuel, took upon himself the priestly function, 
and offered sacrifice. The union of these two offices in one person 
would either have given an overweening weight to the kingly 
authority, or the religious primacy, instead of maintaining its 
independent dignity, would have sunk into a subordinate branch 
of the royal office. Samuel, who, if he offered sacrifice, probably 
assumed that right as belonging to the prophetic function, 
denounced, as the penalty of Saul’s offence, that the kingdom 
should not be hereditary in his line, but pass into that of a man 
more obedient to the divine institutions. In the mean time the 
Philistines overran the territory; part turned southward to the 
valley near the Dead Sea, part to the mountainous country of 
Ephraim, part towards the Jordan as far as Ophrah. They 
seized all the arms, and carried away all the smiths in the country, 
forcing the inhabitants to go to their towns to get all their larger 
implements of husbandry ground. Saul occupied the strong 
fortress of Gibeah, with 600 ill-armed men. From this critical 
situation he was delivered by an adventurous exploit of Jonathan. 
This daring youth, unknown to his father, and accompanied 
only by his armour-bearer, scaled a rock, which was an outpost 
of the enemy, slew twenty men, and threw such confusion 
into the camp, that the army, most likely formed of different 
tribes, fell upon each other. Saul, perceiving this from the 
height of Gibeah, rushed down, and increased the tumult. The 
Philistines fled on all sides : the Israelites sallied forth from 
their hi<ling-placc 3 in the woods and rocks, and slew them with- 
out mercy. The blow would have been more fatal, but for an 
impolitic vow of Saul, who bad adjured the people not to taste 
food till the close of the day. Many evils ensued from this rash 
oath. The weary soldiers could not pursue their advantage : 
when they came to eat, they seized the spoil, and, in direct 
violation of the law, devoured the meat while the blood was still 
in it. Saul hastened to prevent this crime, and commanded a 
large stone to be rolled forward, on which the cattle might be 
slain, and the blood flow off Worse than all, Jonathan was 
foimd to have violated the vow, of which he was ignorant, by 
tasting a little wild honey. Saul was about to sacrifice his noble 
and victorious son for this breach of discipline, and the Hebrew 
annals might have anticipated the glory or the crime of the 
Roman Torquatus, but the people, with more humane feeling, 
Interfered, and forbade the execution. 

Saul continued to wage a successful war with the enemies on 
all quarters : the most harassing and unconquerable were the 
wild tribes of the desert, called the Amalekites. The.se flerce 
marauders constantly hovered on the borders, swelled the 
Philistine armies, or followed in the rear, like Tart-ar hordes, 
pillagingand massacring; and, as the Israelites had no cavalry. 
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retreated without loss to the security of their deserts. It was a 
cruel but inevitable policy to carry a war of extermination into 
their country. There was an old feud of blood between the 
nations, since their first attack on the Israelites near Sinai. 
The war-law of nations, and necessity, as well as the divine 
command, justified this measure. Even the flocks and herds 
were to be involved in the general destruction, lest the scattered 
fugitives (for the tribe was not so entirely annihilated but that it 
appeared again m force during David’s residence at Ziklag) 
should re-asseinblc, and form a new settlement on the Israclitish 
frontier. In the conduct of this expedition Saul again trans- 
gressed the divine commandment : he reserved the best part of 
the spoil, under the pretext of offering it in sacrifice, and spared 
the life of the king. There seems to be an obvious policy in 
this command to destroy all plunder, lest the Israelites sliould 
have been tempted to make marauding excursions upon their 
neighbours, and by degrees be trained up as an ambitious and 
conquering people. This danger the lawgiver clearly forcMW, 
if they should fall under a monarchy. Agag, the king of the 
Amalckites, to whom the Jews owed long arrears of vcngc<mcc 
for his cruelties to their countrymen, was hewn in pieces before 
the altar by the command of Samuel— a fearful example to the 
merciless chieftains of the wild tribes : A2 thy sword hath mods 
wotmn chtldUss^ so shall thy mother be ehilaless among women. 
But his repeated acts of disobedience bad destroyed all hope of 
finding in Saul a religious and constitutional king, punctual in 
his conformity to the law of the land and to the clivinc com- 
mandment. Another fatal objection to his sovereignty, and that 
of his race, began to display itself ? he was seized with the 
worst malady to which mankind is subject; and as the paroxysms 
of his insanity booimc more frequent and violent, the brave 
though intractable warrior sank into a moody and Jealous tyrant. 
The early history of David is involved in considerable difficulty* 
The events are here related in what appeared the most easy and 
natural order. Samuel, by the divine command, went down to 
Bethlehem to sacrifice, and there selected and anointed as king 
the youneest of the eight sons of Jes^e; a beautiful youth, then 
employed in his father's pastures, where he had already signalised 
his bravery by combating and slaying two wild beasts, a lion 
and a bear. A short time after, in the course of the Philistine 
war, the whole army of the Israelites was defied by a gigantic 
champion, Goliah of Gath, who was almost cased in brasen 
armour. Notwithstanding a splendid reward offered by Saul, 
no warrior dared to confront this terrible foe. Suddenly a youth, 
of modesty and piety equal to his beauty and valour, appeared ; 
accepted the combat, slew the insulting Philistine with a stone 
from his sling, and returned in triumph, with the head of the 
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enemy, to the camp. This bold achievement endeared David 
to the kindred spirit of Jonathan, the son of Saul, and proved 
tile commencement of a romantic friendship, one of the most 
beautiful incidents in the Jewish annals. But in their triumphant 
songs the maidens of Israel had raised the fame of David above 
that of Saul : deep and rankling jealousy sank into the distem- 
pered mind of the monarch. For several years the increasing 
malady preyed uf>on his spirit, till it was thought that the power 
of music (in modem times, and among nations less su^ceptiole of 
deep emotions from sound, employed not without success in 
cases of derangement) might soothe him to composure. David, 
who may have passed the intermediate time in a prophetic 
school, had attained that exquisite skill in music and poetry 
which appears in the energy and tenderness of his psalms. He 
was summoned to attend upon the king. At first the wayward 
spirit of Saul is allayed : but the paroxysms return : twice he 
attempts the life of David ; but bis trembling hand cannot direct 
the spear with fatal force. In bis lucid interval he promotes 
David to a military command, in which the future king acquires 
universal popularity. A short time after, Saul promises him bis 
daughter in marriage, on the invidious condition that he should 
bring the foreskins of a hundred Philistines. David and his 
troop slays two hundred •, and receives not Merab, the daughter 
of Saul who had been promised to him at first, but Michal, 
who loved him tenderly, as his reward. In a conference with 
the Philistine chieftains, he acquired gre;it reputation, even 
among the enemy, for his wisdom in counsel. The Jealousy of 
Saul again broke out ; but was allayed by the friendly interference 
of Jonathan. New triumphs of David excited new hostility; 
and hardly saved bya stratagem of his wife, who placed an image 
in his bed, be fled to Samuel, at Kamah. Officers were dispatched 
to seize him : they found him employed among the sacred choir, 
who, with Samuel at their head, were chaunting some of their 
solemn religious hymns. The messengers were seized with the 
same enthusiasm, and mingled their voices with those of the 
prophets. Three times the awe of the inspired prophets thus 
prevented the officers of Saul from executing his commands. 
Ac length Saul himself set forth with the same hostile design ; but 
his melancholy spirit was not proof against the sacred contagion ; 
the early and gentle associations of his youth arose within him ; 
he too cast off his royal habits, and took his former place in the 
devotional assembly. 

After this reconciliation, David was rescued from new danger, 
by the generous intervention of Jonathan. This noble youth not 
merely sacrificed his hopes of a kingly succession to his friend, 
the designated heir of the throne ; bul, confronting the worst 
paroxysm of bis father’s frenzy, had nea'-ly lost his life. 'l‘he 
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Unce aimed at him missed its blow. David was made acquainted 
with the failure of his friend’s interference, by a concerted 
signal ; and after taking a long farewell of Jonathan, he made 
his escape to Nob, a s.icerdotal city in the tribe of Benjamin. 
Here he pretended a secret mission from the king ; deceived by 
his plausible story, in order to hasten him on his way, the priest 
bestowed on him a part of the bread offering, which it was pro- 
fanation in any but those of Levitical race to touch ; and the 
more valuable present of Goliah’s sword, which had been laid 
up as a trophy. David then fled to Gath ; but mistrusting the 
hospitality of the Philistine king, he feigned idiotcy, and escaped 
to a wild cave, that of Adulkim, where he became the captain of 
an independent troop of adventurers, composed of the discon- 
tented and distressed from all quarters. He was joined by some 
n^raudCTs, warriors of remarkable bravery, from the tribe of 
Gad, who crossed the Jordan, and placed themselves under his 
banner. The devoted attachment of these men to their chieftain 
was shown m a gallant exploit performed by three of them, who 
broke through the Philistine army to procure water for David, 
which he had earnestly wished to have from bis native fountain 
m Bethlehem. But David would not taste water purchased at 
® 3*Jhe lives of three brave men— Ar pound it out to 
the Lord. This gallant troop undertook no enterprise against 
their native country, but they fell on the Philistine army, who 
were besieging some valuable com magaiines at KeiUh, and 
defeated them with grwl slaughter. 

Saul, in the mean time, had wreaked dreadful vengeance on 
the pnesthood. From the information of Doeg, an Edomite, 
he had been apprised of the service rendered to David at Nob 
by Abimelech. His jealous nature construed this into a general 
conspiracy of the whole order. He commanded their indiseri- 
minate slaughter; his awe-struck followers refused to imbrue 
their hands in holy blood ; and Saul was forced to employ the 
less wrupulous .arm of an alien, the sanguinary Doeg. Eighty-five 
of the sacred order were slain, Abiathar, the son of Abimelech, 
fled to David. After this atrocity, Saul set out in pursuit of 
Daiad, and had almost surprised him at Kcilab. The fugitive, 
having entriMt^ his family to the generous protection of the 
king of Moab, fled from cave to rock, from desert to fastness, 
perpetually making hair-breadth escapes, yet disdaining to avail 
himself of any advantage, or to commit any violence against the 
^son of his royal enemy, who was twice within his power. 
Once the king retired to sleep in a cave at Eng^i, the inner 
which was the lurking-place of David. He cut off the 
skirt of bis robe, and then making himself known, express^ his 
repentant for having so far ventured to desecrate the royal 
person. The better spirit of Saul revived, and a temporary 
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accommodation look place. A second time David, by the neg- 
ligence of his guard, surprised the king, sleeping as before, in 
bis tent ; he repressed the murderous intentions of bis companion, 
Abishai ; but to show what he might have done, earned away 
a spear and a cruse of water that stood by his bed-side. He 
then, from the lop of a hil4 reproved Abner, Saul’s general, for 
keeping so negligent a watch over the sacred person of the 
monarch. The magnanimity of David was equalled by the 
generous fidelity of Jonathan, who, regardless of bis own ad- 
vancement, the great object of bis faihcr^s jealousy, expressed 
his anxious desire that David might succeed to the throne of 


Israel, and he himself hll the subordinate place of Ais vizier. 
But the resentment of Saul is implacable : be gives to another 
David's wife, Michal : and David himself, like Tbemistocles or 
Coriolanus, takes refuge in the capital of his country's enemy ; 
but with no design either of hostility to his native land, or even 
of revenge against the ungrateful king. Acbisb assigns him the 
town of Ziklag for his residence, where he dwells with his two 
wives, Abinoam and Abigail, the widow of the churlish Nabal, 
from whom, during bis freebooting life, he had demanded a 
supply of provisions, in return for the protection which bis 
troops had afforded to the pastures of the Israelites. Abigail 
had arrested his wrath from her parsimonious husband, who 
refused the succour required, by propitiatory gifts ; and Nabal, 
dying of drunkenness and terror, David took her as his wife. 
Thus an involuntary exile, David found himself in great ditb- 
cu'ty to avoid embarking in hostilities against bis native land. 
For sometime he deceived the Philistine king by making inroads 
on the wild tribes of the desert, while be pretended that bis troops 
had been employed in ravaging Judea. His embarrassment 
increased when the king of the Philistines seized the favourable 


opportunity to renew the war ; and be was formally summoned 
to range his forces under the banner of his new liege lord. He 
appeared at the rendezvous ; but he was fortunately relieved 
from tbisdifTicult position by the jealous mistrust of the Philistine 
chieftains. Dismissed from the invading army, he found on bis 
return to Ziklag that bis old enemies, the Amalekites, bad made 
a sudden descent on bis residence, burnt the city, and carried 
off all the women and children. David pursues, overtakes, falls 
on them by night, slaughters them without mercy, and having 
rescued the captives, returns laden with booty. 

The end of the unhappy Saul drew near. Ill supported by 
his subjects, many of whom, even in the remotest districts, seem 
to h.ave maintained a friendly correspondence with David, he 
determined to risk his crown and kingdom on a great battle 
with the Philistines. Still, however, haunted with that insatiable 
desire of searching into the secrets of futurity, inseparable from 
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uncivilised man, he knew not to what quarter to turn. The 
priests, who had escaped the massacre, outraged by his cruelty, 
bad forsaken him ; the Urira and Thummim was with Abiathar, 
he knew not where. The prophets stood aloof; no dreams 
visited his couch; he had persecuted even the unlawful diviners. 
He hears at length of a female necromancer, a woman with the 
spirit of Ob: strangely similar m sound to the Obeah women in 
the West Indies. 

To the cave^wclUng of this woman, in Kndor, the monarch 
proceeds in disguise. The woman at first alleges her fears of 
the severity with which the laws against necromancy were then 
executed. Saul promises her impunity. He commands her to 
raise the spirit of Samuel. At this daring demand of raising a 
man of such dignity and importance, the woman first recognises, 
or pretends to recognise, her royal visitant. “ Whom secst 
thou? "says the king ; “ Mighty ones ascending from the earth." 
— “Of what form?” “An old man covered with a mantle.” — 
Saul in terror bows his head to the earth; and, it should seem, 
not daring to look up, receives from the voice of the spectre the 
awful intimation of his defeat and death. On the reality of 
this apparition we presume not to decide : the figure, if figure 
there were, w.as not seen by Saul; and, excepting the event of 
the approaching battle, the spirit said nothing which the living 
prophet h.ad not said before repeatedly and publicly. I3ut the 
tact is curious, as showing the popular belief of the Jews in 
departed spirits to have been the same with that of most other 
nations. 

The prophecy, like others, may have contributed to its own 
accomplishment. In the bloody battle of Gilboa, the Israelites 
were totally defeated ; Jonathan and the other sons of Saul were 
slain ; and the desperate monarch, determined not to outlive his 
fall, commanded his armour-bearer to pierce him with his sword. 
The faithful servant refused to obey. His master then fell on 
his own sword, but the wound not being mortal, he called on a 
youth, an Amalckitc, to drive the weapon home. The faithful 
armour-bearer slew himself on his master’s corpse. The bodies 
of Saul and Jonathan were taken by the Philistines, treated with 
great indignity, .and that of Saul hung on the walls of the city 
of Beth-Shan, afterwards Scathopolis. It was soon after rescued 
by a d.aring incursion made by the inhabitants of Jabesh, a city 
beyond Jordan, who, remembering how Saul had rescued their 
city from the cruelty of the Ammonites at the commencement of 
his reign, displayed that rarest of virtues, gratitude to a fallen 
monarch ; and adorned the annals of their country with one of 
its most noble incidents. 

The news of the battle of Gilboa soon reached David. The 
young Amalekite took possession of the bracelet and ornaments 
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of Saul, and carried them with all possible speed to bis de- 
signated successor ; but David ordered him to execution for thus 
^sisting in the death and plundering the person of the king 
He expressed the deepest sorrow, not merely for the defeat of 
Israel and the death of his dear friend Jonathan, but also for 
that of the gallant monarch, whose early valour demanded 
unmixed admiration, whose malady might extenuate much of 
his later aberrations. During David’s wild and adventurous 
hfe, his poetic faculty had been constantly kept alive. Many of 
his most affecting elegies receive a deeper interest when read in 
connexion with his personal history ; but none is more touching 
than tl^i which he composed on the death of Saul and Jonath.-in 
— lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death not divided 
D.md did not waste the time in lamentations; he suddenly 
appeared at Hebron, was welcomed by the tribe of Judah, and 
immediately raised, by the common acclamation, to the vacant 
throne. Abner, the most powerful of the military le.aders in the 
army of Saul, and his near relative, appealed to the jealousy of 
the northern tribes against Judah, and set up Ishbosheth, Saul’s 
only surviving son, as king. Ishbosheth was totally unfit for the 
high situation ; and after Abner had supported the contest for 
more than two years by his personal weight and activity, on 
some disgust he fell off to David. But unfortunately in a battle 
which hiid taken place at Gibeon, he had sLiin Asahel, the 
brother of Joab, David’s most powerful follower. Joab in revenge 
assassinated him with his own hand. David was deeply grieved, 
and, as well to show bis regret, as to remove all suspicion of 
panicipation in the crime, Abner received an honourable burial, 
and the king appeared as chief mourner. The loss of Abner 
was fatal to the party of Ishbosheth, and as the falling never 
want enemies, he was put to death by some of his own followers. 
Kechab and Baanah, the murderers, instead of meeting with a 
welcome reception and reward from David, were executed for 
their crime. 

The power and character of David, now thirty years old, 
triumphed over all the jealousies of the tribes. The whole nation 
revived him as their king ; their united forces ranged themselves 
under his banner; their most valiant captains took pride in 
crying his commands. The Philistines, who, from the terror 
ot his name, seem immediately to have withdrawn within their 
o^ frontien were defeated in all quarters. Yet the exterminating 
^aracter of the former wars with this people may be estimated 
from the number of troops contributed firom the several tribes. 

If inde^ the numbers are correct. Judah musters only 6,000 
men, Ephraim, 20,800, Zebulun, 50,000; the powerful tribes 
beyond Jordan, 120,000 men. 

After residing seven years and a half at Hebron, David 
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determined to found a capital city, which should thenceforth be 
the seat of the government and the religion. Josephus asserts 
that the foundation of Jerusalem and the building of the temple, 
were expressly enjoined by Moses, and that he even anticipated 
the nature of the hiU, on which the latter was to stand, and the 
size of its stones. But, except in one obscure prophetic passage, 
there is no allusion to Jerusalem in the wntings of the Lawgiver. 
The German writer, Herder, has dravvn an ingenious inference 
from a verse in the same last prophecy of Moses, where the 
p.tssagc IS found,in which Jerusalem is supposed to be designated. 
It is said of Zcbulun, they shall call the people into the mountain, 
there they shall ojfer sacrifices of righteousness. This mountain 
he supposes to be Tabor, on the borders of Issachar and Zcbulun, 
which stands alone at the edge of a vast plain, with a hne level 
space on its top, admirably calculated for the site of a city ; 
while the sides arc richly clothed with wood, and cajiable of a 
high degree of cultivation. Herder dwells with great eloquence 
on the commanding majesty and the strength of a situation 
which is seen on all sides from an immense distance, and over* 
looked by no neighbouring eminence. It is an obvious objection 
to this hypothesis that Tabor fell early, in the d.tys of Joshua, 
into the power of the Israelites, but no attempt was made cither 
to found a city, or to transfer thither the tabernacle and ark of 
God. 

But Jerusalem was destined to become the scat of the Hebrew 
government, and the scene of more extraordinary events, more 
strange and awful vicissitudes, than any city in the universe, not 
excepting Rome. There stood on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin a strong fortress, which had remained in the posses- 
sion of the native inhabitants, the Jebusites, since the conquest 
of Canaan. The natural strength and long security of the cita- 
del tempted the Jebusites to treat a summons to surrender with 
insolent defiance. David, however, took both the town and the 
citadel, which stood on Mount Sion, and there established his 
royal residence. The situation of Jerusalem is remarkably im- 
posing ; it stands on several eminences of unequal heights, some 
parts of which slope gradually, on others the sides are abrupt 
and precipitous. All around, excepting to the north, run deep 
ravines or valleys, like entrenchments formed by nature, beyond 
which arise mountains of greater height, which encircle and seem 
to protect the city. It is open only to the north, as if the way 
haa been levelled, for the multitudes from the rest of the tribes 
to arrive at the holy city, without difhcuUy or obstacle. The hill 
of Sion, on which David's city stood, rose to the south, it was 
ditddcd by a deep and narrow ravine from the other hills, over 
which the city gradually spread. 

The next great step of David was the re-establishment of the 
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national religion with suitable dignity and magnificence. Had 
David acted solely from political motives, this measure had been 
the wisest he could adopt. The solemn assembling of the tribes 
would not only cement the political union of the monarchy, but 
also increa^^e the opulence of his capital, and promote the inter- 
nal commerce of the country : while it brought the heads of the 
tribes, and indeed the whole people, under the cognisance and 
personal knowledge of the sovereign, it fixed the residence of 
the more eminent among the priesthood in the metropolis. 

The ark, after the restoration by the Philistines, had prob.ably 
remained at Kirjaih Jeanm; from thence it was moved w ith the 
gre.itest state, attended by David at the head of 30,000 men. 
It was placed on a car ; Uzzah, who presumed to touch it, was 
struck dead. Wherever it moved, it was escorted with instru- 
ments of music and hymns, which recalled all the former won- 
ders of the Jewish history, the triumphs of God over his enemies. 
That noble ode, the 68th Psalm, Lxt God arise, and let his ene- 
mies be scattered, is generally supposed to have been written on 
this occasion. The ark remained for three months in the house 
of Obed-Edom, while prep-iralions were making for its solemn 
reception within the city. When the pavilion was ready, David 
made a feast for the whole people, and himself having cast off 
his royal robes, and put on a simple linen tunic, joined the pro- 
cession, w hich was conducted with that dr.tmatic union of music, 
singing, and dancing, common to the festal worship of all south- 
ern nations. On this second removal the tosth and io6th 
Psalms were sung. Michal alone, the daughter of Saul, the wife 
of David’s youth, whom on his accession he had taken back, 
entered not into the general enthusiasm; she rebuked her hus- 
band for thus derogating from the royal dignity, of which she 
seems to have entertained truly Oriental notions. ••David, 
offended by her presumption and irrcligion, from that time 
abstained from her bed. 

David had already built a royal palace, with the assistance of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, of whom he received cedar timber from 
Lebanon, and experienced artisans. This was the commence- 
ment of that amity between the Tyrians and the Hebrews so 
mutually advanLageous to the two nations, the one agricultural, 
and the other commercial. The religious king, in pursuance of 
the wise policy which led him to found a capital, and reinsute 
the religion in its former splendour, determined to build a per- 
manent temple. The tabernacle might be suitable to the God 
of the wandering Israelites, but a more solid and durable edifice 
seemed accordant to the Deity of a settled people. See now, 
says the king to the prophet Nathan, 1 dwell tn an house 0/ 
cedar, but the ark 0/ God dwelleth within curtains. The prophet 
at first biglily approved of this pious design; but shortly after, 
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the divine comniandment was proclaimed that David was to 
desist from the great national enterprise, and leave the glory of 
It to his son, who was to inherit his throne. The reason of the 
prohibition is most remarkable, entirely in unison with the spirit 
of the Mosaic institutions, which aimed at forming a peaceful, 
not a warlike or conquering people. Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and hast made great wars; thou shall not build a 
house unto my name, because thou hast shed much blood upon the 
earth in my sight. From whence could so sublime a precept 
descend, amidst a people situated as the Jews then were, unless 
from the great Father of I.ovc and Mercy? 

The sanguinary career of David’s victorious arms was not yet 
terminated. On every side he extended his frontier to the fur- 
thest limits of the promised land, and secured the whole country 
by the subjection or unrelenting extermination of its restless 
enemies. He defeated the Philistines, and took Gath and a 
great part of their dominion. He conquered and established 
garrisons in the whole territory of Edom : Hadad, the last of 
the royal race, fled to Egypt. He treated the Moabites with 
still greater severity, putting to the sword a great part of the 
population. He overtnrew the Syrians of Zo^h, (supposed by 
Michaelis to bo the kingdom of Nisibis, bordering on Armenia, 
which was famous for its breed of horses ;) Zobah lay between 
the Transjordanic tribes and the Euphrates : they were routed 
with a loss of t,ocx) chariots, 700 horsemen, and 20,000 foot. 
Faithful to the Law, he mutilated all the horses, except a certain 
number reserved for state and splendour. The Syrians of 
Damascus marched to the defence of their kindred, but. retreated, 
having suffered the loss of 22,000 men. The kingdom of 
Hamath entered into a strict alliance with the conqueror. Thus 
the Euphrates became the eastern boundary of the Hebrew 
kingdom ; the northern was secured by the occupation of the 
fortresses in the kingdom of Damascus, and by the friendly stale 
of T>tc ; the southern by the ruin of the Philistines and the 
military possession of Edom. 

In the height of his power, David did not forget his generous 
friend, Jonathan. Oncof his sons, Mephibosbeth, a lameyoutb, 
still survived. He was sent for, kindly received, and assigned 
a maintenance at the royal table. David soon after restored to 
him the personal estate of Saul, which was entrusted to the 
management of his adherent, Ziba. The estate must have been 
considerable, much larger than the patrimonial inheritance of 
Saul; perhaps, increased by confiscation during his possession 
of royal authority. A new war broke out, shortly .after, against 
the Ammonites, who had entered into a defensive alliance with 
several of the Syrian princes. The war originated in this man* 
nor. On the accession of Hanun, the son of Kabasb, to the 
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throne, David, who had been on friendly terms with the father, 
sent an embassy of congratulation. The Ammonites, suspecting 
the ambassadors to be spies, treated them with the greatest 
contumely; shaved their beards, the worst insult that can be 
inflicted in the East, cut their garments short, and dismissed 
them. The forces of David marched immediately into the 
country, commanded by Joab and Abishai, who totally defeated 
the Ammonites and their allies. Another formidable army of 
Syrians making its appearance, David took arms in person, and 
discomfited them with the loss of 700 chariots. 

So far unexampled splendour and prosperity had marked the 
reign of David ; the remainder was as gloomy as disastrous. 
His own crime was the turning point of his fortunes. Walking 
on the terrace roof of his palace, he looked down on the bath of 
a neighbouring harem, in which he saw a beautiful woman, 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, a man of Canaaniiish descent, 
but one of his bravest soldiers. Me became enamoured of her, 
and sent for her to his palace. To cover the consequences of 
his crime, her husband was summoned from the army, then 
occupied with the siege of Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites. 
But Uriah, either from secret suspicion, or mere accident, avoided 
the snare ; the brave warrior retused to enjoy the comfons and 
luxuries of bis home, while his comp.inioDs in arms were sleep- 
ing in the open air. Foiled in his purpose, David plung^ 
headlong down the precipitous declivity of guilt : he sent secret 
orders that Uriah should be exposed on a post of danger, where 
his death was inevitable. He did not perpetrate this double 
crime without remonstrance. The prophet Nathan .addressed to 
him the beautiful and affecting apologue of the rich man, who, 
while possessed of abundant flocks, took by force the one ewe 
lamb of the poor man to feast a stranger. The bitterness of the 
king's repentance may be estimated by his own s.ad and pathetic 
expressions in the poems, particularly the 51st Psalm, composed 
on this humiliating subject. But henceforth the hand of God 
was against him. The Ammonitish war, indccti, was brought to 
a favourable termination ; Jo.ab, after wasting the whole country, 
pressed the siege of Rabbah. David joined the army, and took 
the city ; where he wreaked the most dreadful vengeance on the 
inhospitable jxiopte. All, those at least who were found in arms, 
were put u/u^r saws, and und^r harrows of iron, and untUr axes 
Y ^ to pass through tfu brick kiln. The long 

hostilities of the nations around P.'ilcstine were not likely to 
mitigate the ferocity of the usages of war ; and the Ammonites 
seem to have the most savage people of the whole region, 
and were for this reason, as well as on account of their conduct 
to the ambassadors, whose persons are sacred among the fiercest 
tribes, selected as fearful examples to the enemies of Israel. But 
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now the life of David began to darken ; a curse, fatal as that 
which the old Grecian tragedy delights to paint, hung over his 
house. Incest, fratricide, rebellion of the son against the father, 
civil war, the expulsion of the king from bis capital — such arc 
the crimes and calamities which blacken the annals of his later 
years. The child, of which Batbsheba was pregnant, died ; but 
its loss was replaced by the birth of the famous Solomon. Worse 
evils followed. Amnon, the eldest born son of David, committed 
an incestuous rape on Tamar, the sister of Absalom. Absalom 
(for in many Kastern nations, as has before been observed, the 
honour of the brother is wounded more deeply even than that of 
the parent, by the violation of an unmarried female) washed out 
the stain in the blood of his brother. The murderer fled, but, 
by the intervention of Joab, David’s faithful captain, he was 
l)crmiHcd to return; and at length, by a singular artifice, admitted 
to his father’s presence. A woman of Tekoah was directed to 
appc.ir in mourning apparel before the king. Of her two sons, 
one had slain the other in an accidental quarrel, the family 
sought to put the survivor to death, and leave her alone in her 
childless house. The analogy of her situation with his own, 
struck the mind of David ; though he detected the artifice, in 
evil hour he recalled his offending and exiled son to Jerusalem; 
but still refused him perjnission to appear in his court. Before 
long, the claring youth set fire to a field of b.irley belonging to 
Joab, <leclaring that he had r.nthcr appear before his father as a 
criminal, than be cxclucled from his presence. An interview 
followed, in which the parental feeling of David triumphed over 
his justice and his prudence. Absalom was a youth of exquisite 
beauty, remarkable for his luxuriant hair; his manners were 
highly popular, and by consummate address, and artful impeach- 
ment of his f.»ihcr’s negligence in the administration of justice, 
he gradually won the hearts of the whole people. He was aided 
by Ahitophcl, a man of the most profound subtlety, and acute 
political foresight. Having thus prepared the way, he suddenly 
tied to Hebron, raised the standard of revolt, and, in a short 
time, the conspiracy grew so formidable, that David was obliged 
to fly from his capital. He went forth from the eastern gate, 
crossed the brook Kidron, and ascended the Mount of Olives, 
from whence he looked back upon the city which he had 
founded, or ornamented, the abode, for many years, of all his 
power, his glory, and his happiness. He was leaving it in bis 
old age, perhaps, for ever, a miserable fugitive, driven forth by 
a people, whose independence as a nation he had established, 
and by an unnatural son, whose life had been his gift. He did 
not attempt to disguise his sorrow: with his head covered, and 
his feet bare, he began his melancholy pilgrimage, amid the 
tears and laraenlations of the people, who could not witness 
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without commiseration this sad example of the uncertainty of 
human greatness. Yet the greatness of David did not depend 
upon his royal state ; it was within his lofty soul, and inseparable 
from his commanding character. Neither bis piety, nor his 
generosity, nor bis prudence, deserted bim. The faithful priests, 
^dok and Abiathar, followed him with the ark; he sent them 
back, ^Willing that the sacred treasures of God should be 
exfwsed to the perils and ignominy of his Highr. He remonstrated 
with Ittai, a stranger, on the imprudence of adhering to bis 
railing fortunes. At the same time, he left Hushai, a man of 
^eat address, to counterwork the intrigues of the crafty Ahitophel . 
tte had more trials to endure; as he passed Bahurim, a man 
named bhimei loaded him with the bitterest and most con- 
empiuous execrations. David endured his reproaches wiih the 
numplcst resignation, as punishments from the Almighty, nor 
would he permit his followers to attempt the ch.istisernent of the 
onender. Absalom, in the mean time, entered Jerusalem without 
resistance. It is a singular usage in the East, that he who 
assumes the crown of a deceased or dethroned monarch, becomes 
nustcrof his harem. Absalom, by Ahitophcl's advice, took public 
^s^ssion of that of David. Ahitophel urged the immediate 
pursuit of the fugitive monarch, but Hushai h.aving insinuated 
nimsclf into Absalom's counsels, insisted on the danger of driving 
^ brave a warrior to desperation. Tluy be mighty men, ami 
they be chafed tn their minds like n bear robbed of her whelbs, 
lie advised, as a more prudent course, the assembling an army 
from the whole nation. The counsel of Hushai prevailed ; and 
time thus gained, David escaped beyond the Jordan, 

received, particularly by the wealthy 
politician, Ahitophel, saw at once the 
raiiure of his scheme, and to anticipate the vengeance of his 
enemies, destroyed himself. The event justified his sagacity 
army assembled round David, and the termination 
or the contest depended on a decisive battle to be fought beyond 

commanded the troops of Absalom, Joab 
h! u* conflict began, the fond father gave 

rebellious son should be 
a iJ® took place on ground encumbered with 

bS^h. entangled in the 

«lentle»f sus^nded by his beautiful hair, the 

dlrtJ n. ^ found him, and transfixed his body with three 

Srhir,-,!™ conflict in the city of 

to anSi ™ T^® rapidly one after the other 

oue«^on A /A*^® Tbe king only answered with the 

3ie Si Absalom safer His conduct, when 

arrived, can be described in no other 
language but that of the sacred historian. The king was much 
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trufved, ami w<nt up to the chamber over the gate euid ■u.'ept, and 
as he wept, thus he said, O my sou, Absalom / my son, my sou, 
Absalom / would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son/ This ill-timed, though natural grief, roused the indig- 
nation of the hardy Joab, and David was constrained to repress 
it. On the death of Absalom the nation rctumctl to its allegiance, 
the king, with humane policy, publishcda general amnesty, from 
which not even the insulting Shimei was excepted. Among the 
faithful adherents of David, the aged llarzillai declined all 
reward ; his advanced age was incapable of any gratification 
from honour or pleasure; his son, Chimham, was advanced to 
the highest dignity. Zib.a, the faithless steward of Mephibosheth, 
endeavoured to implicate his master in the conspiracy, in order 
to secure the confiscated estate. He succeeded at first, but 
Mephibosheth exculpating himself, proved that he deeply mourned 
the expulsion of David, and h.ad only been prevented following 
his fortunes by his infinnity and the craft of Ziba. The decree 
was revoked. 

But at this period, the seeds of fatal jealousy between the 
northern tribes and that of Judah were sown. The northern 
tribes were exasperated, because the men of Jud.ah took upon 
themselves to reinstate the king without their assent and concur- 
rence. An adventurer, named Sheba, put himself at the head 
of a revolt. Amasa, the gencr.%1 of Absalom, suspected of traitor- 
ous dealings with the insurgents, was barbarously dispatched 
by Joab ; and Sheba shut up in the city of Abel, where he was 
put to death by his own party, and his head thrown over the 
wall. These two rebellions were followed, (if the order of events 
be observed by the sacred historian,) or long precetlcd, (if we 
are to judge from probability,) by a raminc, attributed to some 
obscure crime of Saul and his bloody family, in slaying the 
Gibconites, the attendants on the priesthood. Seven descend- 
ants of Saul were put to death : but the barbarity of the transac- 
tion is relieved by the tender fidelity of Rirpah, one of Saul's 
concubines, who watched for months the remains of her unhappy 
children, lest the vultures or wild beasts should destroy them. 
David afterwards gave honourable burial to their bones, as well 
as to those of Saul and lonathan. The civil wars, perhaps the 
three years’ famine, had so enfeebled the strength of the king- 
dom, that the restless Philistines began to renew hostilities. 
Four ^gantic champions, one of whom had put the life of David 
in peril, having l^,n slain by bis valiant chieftains, the war 
terminated. 

David, now reinstated in all his strength and splendour, deter* 
mined to take a census of bis vast dominions, which extended 
from Lebanon to the frontiers of Egy^t, from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean. The numbers differ, but the lowest gives 
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80^000 men fil to bear arms in Israel, 5oo,ocx> m Judah. Ben- 
jamin and Levi were not reckoned. Whether in direct violation 
of the law, David began to contemplate schemes of foreign con- 
quest, and to aspire to the fame of a Sesostris ; or whether the 
census exhibited the relative strength of Judah, so weak at the 
commencement of David's reign, as become formidable to the 
rest of the tribes ; this measure was reprobated by the nation in 
general, as contrary to the divine command, and as impolitic, 
even by the unsciupulous Joab. It called down the anger of 
Providence. The king was commanded to choose between seven 
years’ famine, three months of unsuccessful war and defeat, or 
three days’ pestilence. David, with wise humility, left the judg- 
ment in the hand of God. The pestilence broke out, 70,000 lives 
were lost ; the malady spread to Jerusalem, but the king was 
commanded to build an alter on ^^ou^t Moriah, the site of the 
future temple, then occupied by the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
one of the old jebusice race. Araunah ofTcred to make a gift of 
the place, and all the utensils, to be burnt for SKicnfice; but 
David insisted on paying the full price of the ground. There 
the altar was built, and the plague immediately ceased. 

The remaining years of David were spent in making the most 
costly preparations for the building of the temple, and in secur- 
ing the succession to his son Solomon, to whom this great trust 
was to be bequeathed. As his time drew near, those evils began 
to display themselves which are inseparable from Oriental 
monarchies, Avhere polygamy prevails; and where among chil- 
dren, from many wives, of different ranks, no certain rule of 
succession is established. Factions began to divide the army, 
the royal household, and even the priesthood. Adonijah, the 
brother of Absalom, supported by tne turbulent Joab, and by 
Abiathar, the priest, assembled a large body of adherents, at a 
festival. When this intelligence was communicated to David, 
without the slightest delay he commanded Nathan the prophet, 
and ^dok the priest, with Benaiah, one of his most valiant 
captains, to take Solomon down to Gihon, to anoint and pro- 
claim hiim The young king re-entered the city amid the loudest 
acclamations; the party of Adonijah, who were still at their 
fMSt, dispersed and fled. Adonijah took refuge at the altar : 
his life was spared. David, after this success, assembled first 
the great body of leading men in the state, and afterwards, per- 
haps, a more extensive and popular convention of the people, 
before whom he designated Solomon as his successor, com- 
mended to the zeal and piety of the people the building of the 
teropl^ and received their contributions towards the great 
national work. 

As his death approached, he strictly enjoined his son to 
adhere to the Mosaic laws and to the divine constitution. He 
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recommended him to watch, with a jealous eye, the bold and rcst> 
less Joab ; a man who, however brave and faithful, was dangerous 
from bis restless ambition, and from the savage unscrupulous- 
ness with which he shed the blood of his enemies. Abner and 
Amasa had both fallen by his hand, without warrant or author- 
ity from the king. Solomon, according to his wisdom, on the 
first appearance of treasonable intention, was to put him to death 
without mercy. Shimei was in the same manner to be cut off, 
if he should betray the least mark of disaffection. But to the 
sons of Barzillai, the Gileadite, the successor of David was to 
show the utmost gratitude and kindness. 

Thus having provided for the security of the succession, the 
maintenance of the law, and the lasting dignity of the national 
religion, David breathed his last, having reigned forty years over 
the flourishing and powerful monarchy of which he may be con- 
sidered the founder. He had succeeded to a kingdom distracted 
with civil dissension, environed on every side by powerful and 
victorious enemies, without a capital, almost without an army, 
without any bond of union between the tribes. He left a com- 
pact and united state, stretching from the frontier of Egypt to 
the foot of Lebanon, from the Euphrates to the sea. He had 
crushed the power of the Philistines, subdued or curbed all the 
adjacent kingdoms : he had formed a lasting and important 
alliance with the great city of Tyre. He had organised an im- 
mense disposable force : every month 24,000 men, furnished in 
rotation by the tribes, appeared in arms, and were trained as the 
standing militia of the country. At the head of bis army were 
officers of consummate experience, and, what was more highly 
esteemed in the warfare of the time, extraordinary personal 
activity, strength, and valour. His heroes remind us of those of 
Arthur or Charlemagne, excepting that the armourof the feudal 
chieftains constituted their superiority; here, main strength of 
body and dauntless fortitude of mind. The Hebrew nation 
owed the long pe.ice of the son’s reign to the bravery and wis- 
dom of the father. If the rapidity with which a kingdom rises 
to unexampled prosperitv, and the permanence, as far as hum.in 
wisdom can provide, of that prosperity, be a fair criterion of the 
abilities and character of a sovereign, few kings in history can 
compete with David. His personal character has been often 
discussed ; but both by his enemies, and even by some of his 
learned defenders, with an iraorance of, or inattention to, his 
age and country, in writers 0? such acuteness as Bayle, not less 
melancholy than surprising. Both parties have been content to 
take the expression of the twin afler God's o^tm heart, in a strict 
and literal sense. Both have Judged, by modem, European, and 
Christian notions, the chieftain of an Eastern and comparatively 
barbarous people. If David in his exile became a freebooter, 
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he assumed a profession, like the pirate in ancient Greece, by 
no means dishonourable. If he employed craft, or even false- 
hood, in some of his enterprises, chivalrous or conscientious 
attachment to truth was probably not one of the virtues of his 
day. ■«' He had his harem, like other Eastern kings. He waged 
war, and revenged himself on bis foreign enemies with merciless 
cruelty, like other warriors of his age and country. His one 
great crime violated the immutable and universal laws of moral- 
ity, and therefore admits of no excuse. On the other hand, his 
consummate personal bravery and military taient~his generosity 
to bis enemies — his fidelity to his friends— his knowledge of, and 
steadfast attention to, the true interests of his country — his 
exalted piety and gratitude towards his Cod, justify the zealous 
and fervent attachment of the Jewish people to the memory of 
their great monarch. 

The three most eminent men in the Hebrew annals, Moses, 
David, and Solomon, were three of their most distinguished 
poets. The hymns of David excel no less in sublimity and ten- 
derness of expression than in loftiness and purity of religious 
sentiment. In comparison with them, the sacred poetry of all 
other nations sinks into mediocrity. They have embodied so 
exquisitely the universal language of religious emotion, that (a 
few fierce and vindictive passages excepted, natural in the 
warrior-poet of a sterner age) they have entered, with unques- 
tioned propriety, into the ritual of the holier and more perfect 
religion of Christ The songs which cheered the solitude of the 
desert-caves of Engedi, or resounded from the voice of the 
Hebrew people as they wound along the glens or the bill-sides 
of Judjra, have been repeated for ages in almost every part of 
the habitable world, in the remotest islands of the ocean, among 
the forests of America or the sands of Africa. How many 
human hearts have they softened, purified, exalted 1 — of how 
many wretched beings have they been the secret consolation ! — 
on how maiw communities have they drawn down the blessings 
of Divine Frovidence, by bringing the affections into unison 
with their deep devotional fervour 1 

Solomon succeeded to the Hebrew kingdom at the age of 
twenty. He was environed by designing, bold, and dangerous 
enemies. The pretensions of Adonijah still commanded a 
powerful party: Abiatbar swayed the priesthood; Joab the 
army. The singular connexion in public opinion between the 
Utle to the crown, and the possession of the deceased monarch’s 
has been already noticed. Adonijah, in making request 
for Abishag, a youthful concubine taken by David in bis old age, 
was considered as insidiously renewing his claims to the sove- 
reignty. Solomon saw at once the wi^om of his father’s dying 
admonition ; he seized the opportunity of crushing all future 
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opposition, and all danger of a civil war. lie caused Adonijah 
to be put to death ; suspended Abiathar from his office, and 
banish^ him from Jerusalem: and though Joab fled to the altar, 
he commanded him to be slain, for the two murders of which 
he had been guilty, those of Abner and Amasa. Shimei, another 
dangerous character, was commanded to reside in Jerusalem, on 
pain of death if he should quit the city. Three years afterwards 
he was detected in a suspicious journey to Gath, on the Philistine 
border ; and having violated the compact, he suffered the penalty. 

Thus secured by the policy of his mther from internal enemies, 
by the terror of his victories from foreign invasion, Solomon 
commenced his peaceful reign, during which Judah and Israel 
<lwclt safely, every man umi^ his vine and under his Jig-tree, 
from Dan to Beersheba. His justice was proverbi.al. . Among 
his first acts after his succession, it is related that after a costly 
sacrifice at Gibcon, the place where the tabernacle remained, 
God had appeared to him in a dream, and offered him whatever 
gift he chose : the wise king requested an understanding heart 
to judge the people- God not merely assented to his prayer, 
but adde<t the g ft of honour and riches. His judicial wisdom 
was displayed in the memorable history of the two women, who 
contested the right to a child. Solomon, in the wild spirit of 
Oriental justice, comiiLinded the infant to be divided before 
their faces: the heart of the real mother was struck with terror 
and abhorrence: white the false one consented to the horrible 
partition ; and by this appeal to nature the cause was instanta* 
ncously decided. 

The internal government of his extensive dominioDS next 
demanded the attention of Solomon. Besides the local and 
municipal governors, he divided the kingdom into twelve districts: 
over each of these he appointed a purveyor, for the collection of 
the royal tribute, whicn was received in kind ; and thus the 
growing capiul and the immense establishments of Solomon 
were abundantly furnished with provisions. Each purveyor 
supplied the court for a month. The dailv consumption of his 
household was 300 bushels of finer flour, 000 of a coarser sort ; 
10 fatted, 20 other oxen ; 100 sheep ; besides poultry, and various 
kinds of venison. Provender was furnished for 40,000 horses, 
and a great number of dromedaries. Yet the popukition of the 
country did not, at first at least, feel these burthens : Judah and 
Isreul were many , as the sand which ii by the sea in multitude, 
eating and drinking, and making merry. 

The foreign treaties of Solomon were as wisely directed to 
secure the profound peace of his dominions. He entered into a 
matrimonii alliance with the royal family of Egypt, whose 
daughter he received with great magnificence ; and he renewed 
the important oUiance with the king of IVre. The friendship of 
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this monarch \ras of the highest value in contributing to the 
great royal and national work, the building of the temple. The 
cedar timber could only be obtained from the forests of Lebanon ; 
the Sidonian artisans, celebrated in the Homeric poems, were 
the most skilful workmen in every kind of manufacture, piarticu- 
larly in the precious metals. Solomon entered into a regular 
treaty, by which he bound himself to supply the Tyrians with 
large quantities of corn ; receiving in return their timber, which 
was floated down to Jopp.i, and a large body of artificers. I he 
timber was cut by his own subjects, of whom he raised a body 
of 30,000; 10,000 employed at a time, and relieving each other 
every month ; so that to one month of Labour, they bad two of 
rest. He raised two other corps, one of 70,000 porters of 
burthens, the other of 80,000 hewers of stone, who were em- 
ployed in the quarries among the mountains. All these Libours 
were thrown, not on the Israelites, but on the strangers, who, 
chiefly of Canaanilish descent, had been pcrmitte<l to inhabit the 
country. These preparations, in addition to those of King 
David, being completed, the work began. The eminence of 
Mori.ah, the Mount of Vision, i.e. the height seen af-tr from the 
adjacent country, which tradition pointed out as the spot wlicrc 
Abraham had offered his son— (where recently the plague had 
been stayed, by the alur built in the threshing-floor of Oman or 
Araiinah, the Jebusitc,) rose on the cast side of the city. Us 
rugged top was levelled with immense labour; its sides, which 
to the c.isi and south were precipitous, were faced with a wall of 
stone, built up perpendicular from the bottom of the valley, so 
as to appear to those who looked down of most terrific height , 
a work of prodigious skill and labour, as the immense stones 
were strongly mortised together and wedged into the rock. 
Around the whole area or esplanade, an irregular quadrangle, 
was a solid wall of considerable height and strength ; within 
this was an open court, into which the Gentiles were, either from 
the first, or subsequently, admitted. A second wall encompassed 
another quadrangle, called the court of the Israelites. Along 
this wall, on the inside, ran a portico or cloister, over whicn 
were chambers for different sacred purposes. Within this again, 
another, probably lower, waU, separated the court of the prices 
from that of the Israelites. To each court the ascent >^^5 oy 
steps, so that the platform of the inner court was on a higher 
level than that of the outer. The temple itself was rather a 
monument of the wealth than the architectural skill and science 
of the people. It was a wonder of the world, from the splendour 
of its materials more than the grace, boldness, or majesty of its 
height and dimensions. It had neither the colossal ma^itude 
of the Egyptian, the simple dignity and perfect proportional 
harmony of the Grecian, nor perhaps the fantastic grace and 
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lightness of modern Oriental architecture. Some writers, calling 
to their assistance the visionary temple of Ltckicl, h.wc erected 
a most superb edifice; to which there is this f.ual objection, that 
il the dimensions of the prophet arc taken as they stand in the 
text the area of the temple and us courts would not only have 
covered the whole of Mount Moriah, but almost all Jerusalem. 
Jn fact our accounts of the temple of Solomon are altogether 
unsatisfactory. The details, as they now stand in the books of 



Kings and Chronicles, the only safe authorities, arc unscientific, 
and, what is worse, contradictory. Josephus has evidently 
blended together the three temples, .ind attributed to the earlier 
all the subsequent additions and alterations. The temple, on 
the whole, was an enlargement of the tabernacle, built of more 
costly and durable materials. Like its model it retained the 
ground plan and disposition of the Egyptian, or rather of almost 
all the sacred edifices of antiquity: even its measurements are 
singularly in unison with some of the most ancient temples in 
Upper Egypt. It consisted of a propylxon, a temple, and a 
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sanctuary ; called respectively the porch, the Holy Place, and 
the Holy of Holies. Yet in some respects, if the measure- 
ments arc correct, the temple must rather have resembled the 
form of a simple Gothic church. In the front to the east stood 
the porch, a tall tower, rising to the height of 210 feet. Hither 
within, or, like the Eg>'ptian obelisks, before the porch, stood 
two pillars of brass ; by one account 27, by another above 60 
feet high ; the latter statement probably including their capitals 
and bases. These Mere called Jachin and Boaz (Durability and 
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Strength), The capitals of these were of the richest workman- 
ship, with net-work, chain-work, and pomegranates. The porch 
was the same width with the temple, 35 feel ; its depth 17J. The 
lcn«h of the main building, including the Holy Place, 70 feet, 
and the Holy of Holies, 35, was in the whole 105 feel ; the 
height 52J feet. Josephus carries the whole building up to the 
height of the porch ; but this is out of all credible proportion, 
making the height twice the length and six times the width. 
Along each side, and perhaps at the back of the main building, 
ran an aisle, divided into three stories of small chambers ; the 
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wall of the temple being thicker at the bottom, left a rest to 
support the beams of these chambers, which were not let into 
the wall. These aisles, the chambers of which were appropriated 
as vestiaries, treasuries, and for other sacred purposes, seem to 
have reached about halfway up the main wall of what we may 
call the nave and choir: the windows into the latter were pro* 
bably above them ; these were narrow, but widened inwards. 

If the dimensions of the temple appear by no means imposing, 
it must be remembered that but a small part of the religious 
ceremonies took pKice within the walls. The Holy of Holies 
was entered only once a year, and that by the High Priest .alone. 
It was the secret and unapproachable shrine of the Divinity, 
'i'hc Holy Place, the body of the temple, admitted only the 
ofliciatmg priests. The open courts, called in popular language 
the temple, or rather the inner quadrangle, was in fact the great 
place of divine worship. 1 lore, under the open air, were celebrated 
the great public and national rites, the processions, the offerings, 
the sacrifices; here stood the great tank for ablution, and the 
high altar fur burnt offerings, liut the costliness of the materials, 
(he richness and variety of the details, amply compensated for 
the moderate dimensions of the building. It was such a sacred 
edifice as a traveller might have expected to find in El Dorado. 
The w.ills were of hewn stone, faced within with cedar, which 
was richly carved with knosps and flowers ; the ceiling was of 
fir tree, liut in every part gold was lavished with the utmost 
profusion ; within and without, the floor, the walls, the ceiling, 
in short the whole house is described as overlaid with gold. The 
finest and purest — tb.it of Parvaini, by some supposed to be 
Ceylon — was reserved for the sanctuary. Here tne cherubim, 
which stood u|X)n the covering of the ark, with their wings 
touching c.ich wall, were entirely covered with gold. The sum{>* 
tuous veil, of the richest materials and brightest colours, which 
divided the floly of Holiesfrom the Holy Place, was suspcn<lcd 
on chains of gold. Cherubim, palm-trees, and flowers, the 
favourite ornaments, everywhere covered with gilding, were 
wrought in almost aJl parts. The altar within the temple .ind 
the tabic of shew-bread were likewise covered with the same 
precious metal. All the vessels, the lo candlesticks, 500 basons, 
and all the rest of the sacrificial and other utensils, were of solid 
gold. Yet the Hebrew writers seem to dwell with the greatest 
astonishment and admiration on the works which were founded 
in brass by Huram, a man of Jewish extraction, who had learned 
his .art at Tyre. Besides the lofty pillars above-mentioned, there 
was a great tank, called a sea, or molten brass, supported on 
twelve oxen, three turned each way; this was 17J feet in diameter. 
There w.as also .a great .altar, and ten large vessels for the purpose 
of ablution, c.iU^ layers, standing on bases or p^cstals, the 
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rims of which were richly ornamented a border, on which 
were wrought figures of lions, oxen, and cherubim. The bases 
below were formed of four wheels, like those of a chariot. All 
the works in brass were cast in a place near the Jordan, where 
the soil was of a stiff clay suited to the purpose. 

For seven years and a half the fabric arose in silence. All 
the timbers, the stones, even of the most enormous sire, measuring 
between seventeen and eighteen feet, were hewn and fitted, so 
as to be put together without the sound of any tool whatever ; 
as it has been expressed, with great poetical beauty, 

Like some (all palm (lie noiseless fabric grew. 

At the end of this period, the temple and its courts being com- 
pleted, the solemn dedication took place, with the greatest 
magnificence which the king and the nation could display. All 
the chieftains of the different tribes, and all of every order who 
could be brought together, assembled. David had already 
organised the priesthood and the Lcviics ; assigned to the 
38,000 of the latter tribe, each hts DorticuLir office : 24,000 were 
appointed for the common duties, 0000 as officers, 4000 as guards 
and porters, 4000 as singers and musicians. On this great 
occasion, the dedication of the temple, all the tribe of Lcvi, 
without regard to their courses, the whole priestly order of every 
class, attended. Around the gre»it braren altar, which rose in 
the court of the priests before the door of the temple, stood — in 
front the sacrificers, all around the whole choir, arrayed in white 
linen. 120 of these were trumpeters, the rest had cymbals, 
harps, and psalteries. Solomon himself took his pLicc on an 
elevated scaffold, or raised throne of brass. The whole assembled 
nation crowded the spacious courts beyond. The ceremony 
began with the preparation of burnt offerings, so numerous that 
they could not be counted. At an appointed signal commenced 
the more important part of the scene, the removal of the ark, the 
installation of the God of Israel in his new and appropriate 
dwelling, to the sound of all the voices and all the instruments, 
chaunting some of those spendid odes, the 47ih, 97th, 98rh, 
and 107th psalms. The ark advanced, borne by the Leviics, to 
the open portals of the temple. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the 24th psalm, even if composed before, was adopted and used 
on this occasion. The singers, as it drew near the gate, broke 
out in these words — Lift up your tuads^ O ye giitesy and be ye 
hft uPy ye everlasting doors ^ that the King 0/ Giory ntaycome in^ 
It^ was answered from the other part of the is the 

King of Glory f—the whole choir responded— 7 *^ Lord of Hosts, 
iuis the Ktng of Glory, When the procession airivea at the 
Holy Place, the gates flew open; when it reached the Holy of 
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Holies, ibe veil was drawn back. The ark took its place under 
the extended wings of the cherubim, which might seem to fold 
over, and receive it under their protection. At that instant all 
the trumpeters and singers were at once to make one sound to be 
heard in praising and thanking the Lord; and 'when they lifted 
up their voice, •with the trumpets, and cymbals, and instruments 
of music, and praised the Lord, saying, for he is good, for hts 
mercy endureth for ever, the house -was filled with a cloud, even 
the house of the Lord, so that the priests could not stand to 
minister by reason of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of Cod. Thus the Divinity took possession of his 
sacred edifice. The king then rose upon the braren scaffold, 
knelt down, and spreading his hands towards heaven, uttered 
the prayer of consecration. The prayer was of unexampled 
sublimity : while it implored the perpetual presence of the 
Almighty, as the tutelar deity and sovereign of the Israelites, it 
recognised his spiritual and illimitable nature. But •will God in 
very deed dwell “with men on the earth t behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, how much less this 
house which / have built. It then recapitulated the principles of 
the Hebrew theocracy, the dependence of the national prosptuiiy 
and happiness on the national conformity to the civil and religious 
law. As the king concluded in these emphatic terms — Now, 
therefore, arise, O Lord God, into thy resting pl<^fy thou and the 
ark of thy strength : let thy priests, O Jj>rd God, be clothed with 
salvation, and thy saints rejoice in goodness. O Lord God, turn 
not away the face of thine anointed: remember the mercies of 
David thy servant — the cloud which had rested over the Holy 
of Holies grew brighter and more dazzling; fire broke out .and 
consumed all the sacrifices : the priests stood without, awe-struck 
by the insupportable splendour : the whole people fell on their 
faces, and worshipped, and praised the \jCixA,for he is good, for 
his mercy is for ever. Which was the greater, the external 
magnificence, or the moral sublimity of the scene? Was it the 
temple, situated on its commanding eminence, with all Its court^ 
the dazzling splendour of its matcri.als, the innumerable multi- 
tudes, the priesthood in their gorgeous attire, the king with all 
the insignia of royalty, on his throne of burnished brass, the 
muiic, the radiant cloud filling the temple, the sudden fire flashing 
upon the altar, the whole nation upon their knees? Was it not 
rather the religious grandeur of the hymns and of the prayer : 
the exalted and rational views of the Divine Nature, the union 
of a whole people in the adoration of the one Great, locompre- 
bensible, Almighty, Everhsting Creator ! 

This extraordinary festival, which took place at the time of 
that of Tabern.acles, lasted for two weeks, twice the usual time : 
during this period 21,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep were sacrificed, 
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every individual probably contributing to this great propitiatory 
rite ; and the whole people feasting on those parts of the sacrifices 
uicb were not set apart for holy uses, 

X Though the chief magnificence of Solomon was lavished on 
the temple of God, yet the sumptuous palaces, which he erected 
for bis own residence, display an opulence and profusion, which 
may vie with the older monarcbs of Egypt or Assyria. The 
peat palace stood in Jerusalem; it occupied thirteen years in 
building. A causeway bridged the deep ravine, and leading 
directly to the temple, united the part either of Acra or Sion, on 
which the palace stood, with Mount Moriah. In this palace 
was a vast hall for public business, from its cedar pillars, called 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon. It was 175 feet long, half 
that measurement in width, above fifty feet high; four rows of 
cedar columns supported a roof made of beams of the same 
wood ; there were three rows of windows on each side facing 
each other. Besides this great hall, there were two others, 
called porches, of smaller dimensions, in one of which the throne 
of justice was placed. The harem, or women’s apartments, 
joined to these buildings; with other piles of vast extent for 
different purposes, particularly, if we may credit Josephus, a 
great banqueting ball. The same author informs us, that the 
whole was surrounded with spacious and luxuriant gardens, and 
adds a less credible fact, ornamented with sculptures and 
paintings. Another p.alace was built in a romantic part of the 
country for his wife, the daughter of the king of Egypt : in the 
luimrious gardens of which we may lay the scene of that poetical 
epHhahimium, or collection of idyls, the Song of Solomon. 

The deswiptions in the Greek writers of the Persian courts in 
Susa and Ecbatana 5 the talcs of the early travellers in the East 
about the kings of Samarcand or Cathay; and even the imagina- 
tion of the Oriental romancers and poets, have scarcely conceived 
a more splendid page.ant that Solomon, seated on his throne of 
ivory, receiving the homage of distant princes who came to 
admire his magnificence, and put to the test his noted wisdom. 

1 his throne was of pure ivory, covered with gold ; six steps led up 
to the seat, and on each side of the steps stood twelve lions. All 
the vesreU of his palace were of pure gold, silver was thought too 
mean: his armoury was furnished with gold; 200 targets and 
300 shields of beaten gold were suspended in the house of 
Lebanon. Josephus mentions a body of archers who escorted 
Hun from the city to his country palace, clad in dresses of Tyrian 
parpic, and their hair powdered with gold dusu But enormous 
as this wealth appears, the statement of his expenditure on the 
temple, and of his aDDu.al revenue, so passes all credibility, that 
any attempt at forming a calcuLation on the uncertain data we 
possess, may at once be abandoned as a hopeless task. No 

L 
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beticr proof cm be given of the uncertainly of our authorities, 
of our imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew weights of money, 
.Tnd, above all, of our total ignorance of the relative value which 
the precious metals bore to the commodities of life, than the 
estimate, made by Dr. Prideaux, of the treasures left by David, 
amounting to 800 millions, nearly the capital of our national 
debt. 

Our inquiry into the sources of the vast wealth which Solomon 
undoubtedly possessed, may lead to more satisfactory, though 
still iinpcrfcci results. The treasures of David were accumulated 
rather by conquest than by traffic. Some of the nations be 
subdued, jxiriicularly the Edomites, were wealthy. All the 
tribes seem to have worn a great deal of gold and silver in their 
omaincnts and their armour; their idols were often of gold, and 
the treasuries of their temples perhaps contained considerable 
wealth, but during the reign of Solomon almost the whole 
commerce of the world passed into his territories. The treaty 
with Tyre was of the utmost importance: nor is there any 
instance in which two neighbouring nations so clearly saw, and 
so steadily pursued, without jealousy or mistrust, their mutual 
and insep;irablc interests. On one occasion only, when Solomon 
presentetl to Hiram twenty inland cities which he had conquered, 
iiiram expressed great dissatisfaction, and called the territory 
by the opprobrious name of Cabul. The Tyrian had perhaps 
cast a wistful eye on the noble bay and harbour of Acco, or 
Ptolcmais, which the prudent Hebrew either would not, or could 
not— since it was part of the promised land— dissever from bis 
dominions. So strict was the confederacy, that Tyre be 
considered the port of Palestine, Palestine the granary of Tyre. 
Tyre furnished the ship-builders and mariners ; the fruitful 
plains of Palestine victualled the fleets, and supplied the manu- 
facturers and merchants of the Phoenician league with all the 
necessaries of life. 

This league comprehended Tyre, Aradus, Sidon, perhaps 
Tripolis, Byblus, and Ucrytus ; the narrow slip of terriloiy which 
belonged to these swtes was barren, rocky, and unproductive. 
The first branch of commerce Into which this enterprising people 
either admitted the Jews as regular partners, or at least per- 
mitted them to share its advantams, was the traffic of the 
Mediterranean. To every part of that sea the Phoenicians had 
pursued their discoveries ; they had planted colonies, and worked 
the mines. This was the trade to Tarshish, so celebrated, that 
ships of Tarshish seemed to have become the commonmame 
for large merchant vessels. Tarshish was probably a name a# 
indefinite as the West Indies in early European navigation; 
properly speaking, it was the south of opain, then rich in mines 
of gold and silver, the Peru of Tyrian adventure. Whether or 
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not as early as the daysof Solomon, — without doubt in the mote 
flourishing period of Phcenicia, before the city on the mainland 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnerrar, and insular Tyre became the 
emporium — the Phcenicidn navies extended their voyages beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, where they founded Cadir. Northward 
they sailed along the coast of France to the British isles ; 
southward along the African shore ; where the boundaries of 
their navigation arc quite uncertain, yet probably extended to 
the Gold Coast. The second branch of commerce was the 
inland trade with Egypt. This was carried on entirely by the 
Jews. Egypt supplied horses in vast numbers, and linen yarn. 
The valleys of the Nile produced flax in abundance; and the 
yarn, according to the description of the prudent housewife in 
the Proverbs, was spun and woven by the females in Palestine, 
The third and more important branch, was the maritime trade 
by the Red Sea. The conquests of David had already made the 
Jews masters of the eastern branch of this gulf. Solomon built 
or improved the towns and ports of ELith and Ezion-geber. 
Hence a fleet, nmnned by Tyrians, sailed for Ophir, their East 
Indies, as Tarshish was their West. They coasted along the 
eastern shore of Africa, in some p.art of which the real Ophir 
was probably situated. When the Egyptians under Nccho, 
after the declension of the Israclitish kingdom, took possession of 
this branch of commerce, there seems little reason to doubt the 
plain and consistent account of Herodotus, that the Tyrians 
sailed round the continent of Africa, The whole- maritime 
traffic with eastern Asia, the southern shores of the Arabian 
peninsula, the coasts of the Persian Gulf, and without doubt 
some parts of India, entered, in the same manner, the Red Sea, 
and was brought to Elath and Ezion-geber. Yet even this line 
of commerce was scarcely more valuable than the inland trade 
of the Arabian peninsula. This was carried on by the caravans 
of tbe native tribes, who transported on camels the spices, 
incense, gold, precious stones, valuable woods, particularly the 
almug, thought to be the sandal, and all the other highly prized 
productions of that country ; perhaps also the foreign com- 
modities which were transported across the Persian Gulf, or 
which were landed, by less adventurous traders from the cast, 
in tbe Arabian ports on that sea. Both these lincsof commerce 
flowed directly into the dominions of Solomon. Those goods 
which passed on to T yre were, not improbably, shipped at J oppa. 
Two of the towns which Solomon built, Gczer and Lower Beth- 
boron, were nearly on the line from the Red Sea to that haven. 
This traffic was afterwards recovered by the Edomites, under the 

E rotection, or sharing its advantages with the Egyptians; still, 
owever, the Tyrians were most likely both the merchants who 
fitted out the enterprises, and the mariners who manned the 
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ships. The goods intended for Tyre were then, most probably, 
shipped at Rhinocorura. Under the Romans the Nabatheao 
Arabs carried on the same traffic, of which their great city, 
Petra, was the inland emporium ; at least that by the caravans, 
for the Ptolemies had diverted great part of the Red Sea trade 
to their new port of Berenice. A fifth line of commerce was 
th.it of inland Asia which crossed from Assyria and Babylonia 
to Tyre. In order to secure and participate in this branch of 
traffic, Solomon subdued part of the SyTian tribes, and built two 
cities, as stations, between the Euphrates and the coast. These 
were Tadmor and Baalaih, one the celebrated Palmyra, the 
other Baal-bec. After the desolating conquests of AssjTia, and 
the tot.al ruin of old Tyre, this line of trade probabW found its 
way to Sardis, and contributed to the splendour of Creesus and 
his Lydian kingdom. It was from these various sources of 
wealth that the precious metals and all other valuable com* 
modities were in such abundance — that, in the figurative language 
of the sacred historian, silver was in Jerusalem as stones, ana 
eedar-trees as sycamores. 

Solomon was not less celebrated for his wisdom than his 
magnificence. The visits of the neighbouring princes, particu- 
larly that of the queen of Sheba, (a part of Arabia Felix,) were 
to admire the one as much as the other. Hebrew tradition, 
perhaps the superstitious wonder of his own age, ascribed to 
Solomon the highest skill in m.igica) arts, and even unbounded 
dominion over all the invisible world. Tadmor, in the wilderness, 
was said to have been built by his enchantments. More sober 
history recognises in Solomon the gre.at poet, naturalist, and 
moral philosopher of his lime. His poetry, consisting of 1005 
songs, except hiscpithalamium, .and perhaps some of the Ps.ilms, 
has entirely perished. His natural history of plants and animals 
has suffered the same fate. But the greater part of the Book of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes (perhaps more nropcrly reckoned as 
a poem) have preserved the conclusions of bis moral wisdom. 

The latter book, or poem, derives new interest, when considered 
as coming from the most voluoiuous, magnificent, and instructed 
of monarchs, who sums up tW estimate of human life in the 
melancholy sentcncc—Krw/y of vanities/ vanity of vanities! 
It is a sad commentary on the termination of the splendid life 
and reign of the great Hebrew sovereign. For even had not 
this desponding confession been extorted by the satiety of 
passion, and the weariness of a spirit, over-excited by all the 
gratifications this world can bestow — had no higher wisdom 
suggested this humiliating conclusion— the slate of his own 
powerful kingdom, during his declining years, might have fum- 
lshe<) a melancholy lesson on the instability of human grandeur. 
Solomon, in his old age, was about to bequeath to bis heir an 
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insecure throne, a discontented people, formidable enccnies on 
the frontiers, and perhaps a contested succession. He could not 
even take refuge in the sanctuary of conscious innocence, and 
assume the dignity of suffering unmerited degradation ; for he 
had set at defiance every principle of the Hebrew constitution. 
He had formed a connexion with Egypt — he bad multiplied a 
great force of cavalry — he had accumidated gold and silver — he 
had married many foreign wives. His seraglio was on as vast a 
scale as the rest of his expenditure — he had seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines. The influence of these 
women, not merely led him to permit an idolatrous worship 
within his dominions ; but even Solomon bad been so infattiatcd, 
as to consecrate to the obscene and barbarous deities of the 
neighbouring nations, a part of one of the hills which overlooked 
Jerusalem; a spot almost fronting the splendid temple, which he 
himself bad built to the one Almighty God of the universe. 
Hence clouds on all sides gathered about bis declining day. 
Hadad, one of the blood-royal of the Edomite princes, began to 
organise a revolt in that province, on which so much of the 
Jewish commerce depended. An adventurer, Rezon, seized on 
Damascus, and set up an independent sovereignty, thus inter- 
rupting the communication from Tadmor. A domestic enemy, 
still more dangerous, appeared in the person of Jeroboam, a 
man of great valour, supported by the prophet Ahiiah, who 
foretold his future rule over the ten tribes. Though forced to 
fly, Jeroboam found an asylum with Shisbak, or Scsac, the 
Sesonchosis of Manetho, who was raising the kingdom of Egypt 
to its former alarming grandeur; and, notwithstanding his 
alliance with Solomon, made no scruple against harbouring his 
rebellious subject. Above all, the people were oppressed and 
dissatisfied ; either because the enormous revenues or the kingdom 
were more than absorbed by the vast expenditure of the sove- 
reign ; or because the more productive branches of commerce 
were interrupted by the rebellions of the Edomites and 
Damascenes. At this period, likewise, Solomon departed from 
the national, though iniquitous policy of his earlier reign, during 
which he bad laid all the burthens of labour and taxation on the 
singers, and exempted the Israelites from every claim, but 
that of military service. The language held to Rehoboam, on 
his accession, shows that the people had suflTered deeply 
the arbitrary exactions of the king, who, with the state and 
splendour, had assumed the despotism of an Oriental monarch. 
Hence the decline of the Jewish kingdom, supported rather by 
the fame of its sovereign, than by its inherent strength, was as 
rapid as its rise. Solomon died after a reign of forty years, and 
with him expired the glory and the power of the Jewish empire. 
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Rbkoboam. the son of Solomon^ was received as king by ibe 
whole nation. But his title, though recognised at Jerusalem, 
seemed insecure without the formm adhesion of the oUier tribes. 
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An assembly, therefore, was summoncclat Shcchcin ; but instead 
of adopting the wise and conciliatory language rccomineDdcd 
by the older counsellors of Solomon, Rehoboam followed the 
advice of the young and violent ; and when the assembly, 
headed by the popular Jeroboam, who made his appearance 
from Egypt, demanded an alleviation of thepablic burthens, the 
rash and inconsiderate king, not merely refused compliance, but 
in the true character of Eastern monarchy, threatened them with 
still heavier exactions. My father made your yoke heavy, and 
/ Mfill add to your yoke ; my father chastised you -with whips, 
but I ■will chastise you with scorpions.” ” 'I o your tents, O 
Israel," was the instantaneous cry ; the ten tribes unanimously 
renounced their allegiance, raised Jeroboam to the throne, 
forced the son of Solomon to fly to his native kingdom of Judah, 
and stoned Adoram the collector of his tribute. Thus, the 
national union was forever dissolved, and the Hebrew kingdom 
never recovered this fatal blow. 

Rehoboam had recourse to arms, and raised an host of 
180,000 men. But the authority of the prophet Shemaiah 

P revented the civil war, and Rehobo.vm was obliged to content 
imself with fortifying and securing his own dominions. In the 
mean time, the politic and unscrupulous Jeroboam pursued every 
measure which could make the breach irreparable, and thus 
secure his throne. As long as Jerusalem was the place of the 
national worship, it might again become the centre of the 
national union. The Levitical class, who constandy went up to 
the temple in their courses, and the relimon itself, were bonds 
which must be dissolved ; a separate kingdom must have a 
separate priesthood, and a separate place and establishment for 
sacred purposes. To this end, Jeroboam caused two golden 
calves to be made, and consecrated some ignoble persons, not 
of the Levitical tribe, as the priesthood. These calves were set 
up, the one in the central position of Bethel, the other in the 
remote city of Dan. They were not, strictly speaking, idols, but 
were speciously contrived as symbolic representations, probably, 
preserving some resemblance to the cherubim, of which the ox 
was one of the four constituent parts. Still, they were set up in 
no less flagrant violation of the law, than if they had been the 
deities of Egypt, to which they bore a great likeness. This 
heinous deviation ^om the Mosaic polity was not carried into 
effect without remonstrance on the part of the prophets. As 
Jeroboam stood by the altar to bum incense, one or the seers 
made his appiearance, denounced a curse, and foretold the dis- 
asters th.At would inevitably ensue. The king attempting to 
seize him, his hand was suddenly withered, but restored at the 
prayer of the prophet The prophet himself, not strictly com- 
plying with the divine command, was destroyed on his return 
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home by a lion, an awful example to all those who should 
exercise that function, so important in the later period of the 
Jewish kingdom. But Jeroboam was not satisfied with thus 
securing his throne against the influence of the national religion. 
It may be assumed, that, not without his suggestion or con- 
nivance, his patron, Shishak,* king of Eg>'pt, made a descent 
on the kingdom of Judah, now weakened by the corrupt morals 
of the people. Rehoboam offered no effectual resistance to the 
invader: the treasures of the temple and palace of Solomon 
were plundered ; the golden shields carried away, and replaced 
by others made of the baser metal, brass. 

After a reign of seventeen years Rehoboam was succeeded 
on the throne of Judah by Abijah, bis son, (o.a 962,) who 
immediately raised a great force to subdue the kingdom of Isr.iel. 
The armies of Abijah and Jeroboam met in Mount Epbraim. 
Jeroboam bad on bis side both numbers (800,000 men to 400,000) 
and military skill, which enabled him to surround the forces of 
Judab. But Abijah bad the religious feelings of the people. 
The presence of the priesthood and the sound of the sacred 
trumpets inspirited Judah, as much as they disheartened Israel. 
Jeroboam was totally defeated with the loss of 500,000 men ; the 
disaster preyed on bis mind, and be never after recovered his 
power or enterprise. 

After a short reign of three years Abijah died, and was 
succeeded by his son Asa, (b. c. 959,) a prudent and religious 
prince. He pursued the wiser policy of establishing the 
national religion in all its splendour and influence, encouraging 
those who came up to the feasts from the neighbouring kingdom, 
and checking idolatry, which he punished even in the person of 
Maacbab, the queen-motber, whom he degraded and banished. 
Asa strengthened his army and fortified his cities, and thus was 
enabled to repel a most formidable invasion headed by Zerah the 
Ethiopian, some suppose an Arabian, or more probably, either 
OsorcDon, the king of Egypt, or his general, at ibc head of a 
million of men, and 300,000 chariots. 

But while, from the sacred reverence in which the lineage of 
David and Solomon were held, the throne of Judah passed 
quietly from son to son, the race of Jeroboam, having no 
hereditary greatness in their favour, was speedily cut off from 
the succession, and adventurer after adventurer contested the 
kingdom of Israel. During the illness of his elder son, Abijah, 

* M. Chatnpollion hu found nt Kamack a sculpture, with the name of 
Shlshonk, (Shishak,) represented dragging the chiefs of thirty nations before 
his gods. Among these is the figure of onewilh the Jewish character of form 
and countenance, and (he inscription Joudaha Melck, king of the Jc^i : the 
names of the other Egyptian kings mentioned in the Hcbiew Annals, Zerab 
the Ethiopian, Tlrhakah, and So, have likewise been made out. 
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Jeroboam had sent his wife, in disguise, to consult the prophet 
Abijah upon his fate. The prophet not only predicted the 
death of this promising youth on the immediate return of his 
mother to the capital city of Tirzah, but also the total extermin- 
ation of bis race. At the death of Jeroboam the fatal prophecy 
immediately came to pass. Nadab, his son and successor (B. c. 
957), was dethroned and put to death, and his whole lineage put 
to the sword by Baasha (b. c 955), who filled the throne for 
twenty-four years. Baasha endeavoured to counteract the prudent 
policy of Asa, by building a city (Ramah) on the frontier, to 
intercept those who deserted to the older kingdom and to the 
purer religion of Jerusalem, in the war that ensued, the King 
of Judah carried off the nuterials collected for building the city. 
Asa adopted a more unprecedented measure, a league with a 
foreign potentate, the king of Syria, against his Israclitish 
brethren ; a league which he purchased by a considerable 
present, taken from the treasures of the temple. The zeal of 
the prophets took fire, and Hanani, in the name of God, 
remonstrated against the unnatural alliance. The house of 
Baasha, after his death, suffered the same fate with that of 
Jeroboam; his son, Elah, was overthrown by Ziinri, Zimri in his 
turn by Omri ; who, finally prevailing over another antagonist, 
Tibni, transferred the royal residence from Tirzab, a beautiful 
city, where Zimri had set fire to the royal palace, and burnt 
himself and all the treasures in the flames, to Samaria, so long 
the hated rival of Jerusalem. 

The apostasy of the ten tribes, and the wickedness of their 
kings, did not reach their height till the accession of Abab, the 
son of Omri (b. c 919) ; this prince married Jezebel, the fierce 
and cruel daughter of the king of Sidon. Undor her influence 
the Sidonian worship of Baal, the Sun, was introduced ; bis 
temples were openly built and consecrated ; and this fierce and 
persecuting idolatry threatened to exterminate the ancient re- 
ligion. The prophets were put to death ; 100 escaped by lying 
concealed in a cave ; yet these intrepid defenders of the God of 
their fathers still arose to remonstrate against these fatal innova- 
tions ; till at length Elijah, the greatest of the whole race, took 
up the contest, and defied and triumphed over the cruelty, both 
or the king and his blood-thirsty consort. 

At this period the prophets act their most prominent and 
important part in Jewish history, particularly in that of Israel, 
where the Levites having been expelled, and the priesthood 
degraded, they remained the only defenders of the law and 
religion of the land. Prophecy, it has been observed before, in 
its more extensive meaning, comprehended the whole course of 
religious education ; and as the Levitical class were the sole 
authorised conservators and interpreters of the law, the prophets 
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were usually of that tribe, or at least persons educated under 
their c;irc. Now, however, they assume a higher character, and 
appear as a separate and influential class in the slate. They arc 
no longer the musicians, poets, and historians of the country, but 
men full of a high and solemn enthusiasm, the moral and 
religious teachers of the people. The most eminent arcdcscribctl 
as directly, and sometimes suddenly, designated for their office 
by divine inspiration, endowed with the power of working 
miracles, and of foretelling future events. But, setting aside 
their divine commission, the prophets were the great constitutional 
patriots of the Jewish state ; the champions of virtue, liberty, 
justice, and the strict observance of the civil and religious law, 
.against the iniquities of the kings and of the people. In no 
instance do they fall beneath, often they rise above, the lofty 
and humane morals of the Mosaic Institutes. They are always 
on the side of the oppressed ; tbev boldly rebuke, but never 
factiously insult, their kings ; they defend, but never flatter, the 
passions of the people. In no instance docs one of the acknow- 
ledged seers, like the turbulent demagogues of the Grecian or 
Roman republics, abuse bis popular influence for bis own personal 
aggrandisement or authority. Sometimes the Hebrew prophets 
ventured beyond the borders of their own land, and were 
universally received with honour and with awe ; for, in fact, most 
of the Eastern nations treat with reverence all pretensions to 
divine aflflatus; so as to respect even noadness or idiotcy, as 
possibly partaking of that mysterious influence. Hence, the 
appearance of Elisha at Damascus, or even of Jonah at Nineveh, 
is by no means improbable. Nevertheless the exercise of the 
prophetic function was attended with the greatest danger, p.ar- 
ticuiarly in their native country. The Mosaic law, while it 
promised an uninterrupted line of prophets, provided by the 
enactment of the severest pen.ilties, and bv the establishment 
of a searching test, against the unwarranted assumption of the 
holy office. If the prophet’s .admonitions were not in accordance 
with the law, or if the event .answered not to his predictions, he 
was to be put to death. Hence though false prophets might 
escape by dexterously flattering the powerful, the bold and 
honest discharge of the oflice demanded the highest seal and 
intrepidity. Of all the prophets, none united such distinguished 
qualifications, or was so highly gifted, as Elijah, who appeared 
at this disastrous juncture, when the abrontion of the ancient 
religion, and the formal establishment of the Sidonian worship, 
were subtly and deliberately attempted. At bis first appearance 
before Ahab, Elijah denounced, as imminent and immediate, 
one of those penalties, with which, according to the first princl- 
pies of the Mosaic law, the land was threatened on the desertion 
of the national worship, a long and distressing drought of many 
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years. Having delivered his message, be concealed bimscli 
near a brook which ran into the Jordan ; there be was fed, as 
some translate the word, by ravens, as others, by travelling 
merchants, or Arabians. At length the brook dried up, and 
Elijah fled into Sarepte, a town within the dominions of his 
Sidonian enemies. Here he was entertained by a charitable 
widow, whose services were rewarded by the miraculous repletion 
of her cruse of oil, and the restoration of her son to life. Still 
the drought continued ; the fruitful plains and the luxuriant 
valleys of Ephraim and Zebulun lay parched and crunabling 
with he.it ; the fountains, the wells, the rivers, were all dried up; 
there was not herbage enough to feed the royal horses and cattle. 
At this Juncture, Elijah suddenly appeared before the king, 
having previously sent him a message by the reluctant Obadiab. 
He demanded to put the truth of the two religions to the test of 
a public and splendid miracle. The scene took place on the 
summit of that lofty mountain, Carmc 4 which, on one side, 
commands a view of the boundless ocean, on the other, of the 
richest valleys of the promised land. The priests of ll.ial, the 
Sun, assembled to the number of 450; Elijah stood alone. All 
the people awaited the issue in anxious expectation. Whichever 
sacrifice was kindled by Arc from heaven, was to decide the 
cause. The priests of Baal having selected their victim, placed 
it on the altar. As their god began to arise above the Eastern 
horizon, they bailed bis appearance with the smoke of their 
incense, and the loud sounds of their orisons. They continued 
their supplications till be reached the height of his noonday 
splendour; then with frantic cries, wild dances, cutting their 
flesh with knives and lancets, they summoned their god to 
reveal his power. All above was mute and still, the alur cold 
and unkindled. Elijah began to taunt them. Cry aloud {he 
said), for he is a god, either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he 
is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepetk, and must he awaked. 
Still as the orb began to descend, they continued to chaunt their 
hymns, till at length it s-ank into the waves of the sea. Elijah 
then raised an altar of twelve stones, filled the trench around it 
with water, placed the victim upon it, and uttered a brief and 
simple prayer to the God of his fathers. Instantaneously the fire 
flashed down, and consumed both the sacrifice and the altar, and 
licked up the water in the trench. The people at once recognised 
the hand of God ; the law was put in fotxe against the idolatrous 
priests, they were taken down and put to death on the banks of 
the Kisbon. Immediately the curse was removed from the land ; 
Elijah saw a small cloud, the usual forerunner of rain, arise as 
from the sea, and the whole county was refreshed by abundant 
showers. Elijah entered Jezrccl with Ahab, but was soon obliged 
to fly from the vengeance of the queen; be passed first to 
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Beersbcba, the southern extremity of Judahs then into the desert 
to Horeb, the scene of the delivery of the* law. Here he received 
a divine commission to anoint a new king of Syria, Hazael; a 
new king of Israel, Jehu; a new prophet in his own place, 
Elisha. The circumstances of the divine communication arc 
remarkable, as apparently designed to impress the mind with 
notions of the greatness and goodness, rather than ol the terror 
and wrath of God. God appears neither in the airthquake nor 
the fire, but in the still small voice behind: Behold^ the Lord 
posud by^ and n greot and strong 'wind rent the tnountains^ end 
brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord, the Lord was not in the 
wind; and after the wind an earthquake, the Lord was not tn the 
earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire, the Lord was not in 
the fire; and after the fire, a sltll small voice. 

In the mean time the affairs of Israel, after the restoration of 
the ancient religion, had prospered* A great confederacy of the 
Syrian kings, headed by Benhadad, a name common to the 
kings of Damascus, after an insolent command to uncondition;U 
surrender, besieged Samaria* As the Syrian troops were negli* 
gently feasting in their camp,«ccrtain of the youth of high rank 
rcU upon them, and discomnted them with great slaughter* The 
Syrians consoled themselves by the notion, that the God of Israel 
was the God of the Hills : on the plain their superior numbers 
and immense force in chariots would regain their suwriority, A 
second total defeat destroyed their confidence, though the Israel- 
ites were described as two little flocks of kids in comparison with 
their vast army* The fugitives took refuge in Aphei^and gTMt 
numbers were crushed by the falling of the walls of that city* 
Benhadad and his leaders* bad no other course but to surTcndcr. 
Ahab received them honourably, spared their lives, on condition 
that all the conquests of the Syrians should be restored, and that 
the Israelites should have a Quarter in the city of Damascus 
assigned for their residence. This unusual lenity, and the neg- 
lect to secure the inviolability of the Holy Land by the exem- 
plary punishment of foreign invaders, roused the indignation of 
the prophets, one of whom appeared wounded, and with ashes on 
his oead, and rebuked the king for this, according to the existing 
notions, most criminal weakness* The providential success of 
AhaVs arms neither reconciled him to the worship of the true 
God, nor taught him reverence for the institutes of his country* 
The lawof property was still in full force ; but a piece of land, 
occupied by a vineyard, lying conveniently near that of the king, 
he «8ired to purchase it* Naboth, the owner, r^sed to 
alienate the inheritance of bis family* By the advice 
crafty queen, Ahab caused the unhappy man to be accused of 
blasphemy* Through the subornation of witnesses, and me 
corruption of the municipal court of judicature, he procured nis 
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coademnaiion ; Naboth was stoned to death. The crime was no 
sooner committed than the king was startled with the sudden 
re-appearance of Klijah. He denounced divine vengeance^ and 
proclaimed aloud that the dogs should lick the blood of Ahab as 
they bad licked the blood of Naboth ; that a fate as terrible 
awaited his queen, Jezebel, near the walls of Jezreel ; and that 
his whole fai^y should perish by a violent death. 

All this time the kingdom of Judah had enjoyed an interval of 
peace and prosperity. After a reign of forty-one years, Asa was 
succeeded (b. c. 918) by his son Jehoshaphat. The new kbg 
pursued the prudent and religious course of his father, fortified 
his kingdom, maintained a powerful army, established public 
teachers of the law, and organised the courts of judicature in all 
the cities of Judah. The kingdom was in a high state of pros- 
perity ; the Philistines and the Arab tribes paid tribute to the 
king of Jerusalem. By this time the bitter animosities, which 
arose out of the sep;u'ation of the kingdoms, had subsided. 
Jehoshaphat entered into an alliance with the king of Israel; 
and, in an evil hour, he married bis son Jeboram to the cruel 
and ambitious daughter of Ahab, Atbaliab, who introduced the 
crimes and calamities of the Israelitish dynasty into the royal 
bouse of Judah. Ahab bad determined to wrest the important 
town of Ramotb, in Gilead, from the jwwer of the Syrians, and 
summoned his ally, Jehoshaphat, to bis assistance. But before 
the expedition set forth, the prophets were to be consulted. 
Ahab had, however, taken a sure way of ridding himself of their 
importunate admonitions, by raising a prophetic fraternity in his 
own interests. The honest Micaiab, who alone foretold calanoity 
and ruin, was insulted, and thrown into prison; and Ahab, 
persuaded by his own prophets, who were filled with lying spirits, 
went boldly out to the war. In the onset the troops of Syria 
avoided the king of Judah, and centred their whole attack 
against the person of the king of Israel. Ahab, shot through by 
a random arrow, w.'is brought to Samaria, his armour and chariot 
were washed in the pool of Samaria, where, according to the 
prediction of Elijah, the dogs licked his blood. 

Jehoshaphat, on his return to bis own kingdom, was threatened 
by a formidable confederacy of Ammonites, Moabites, and other 
Dredatory tribes, who appeared among the rich gardens of 
Eng^i, west of the Dead Sea. But while the army of Judah 
remained motionless, engaged in their religious rites, and joining 
in their hymns of battle, some misunderstanding or dissension 
broke out among the troops of the enemy ; the di^erent tribes fell 
upon each other, and Judah had only to share the rich booty of 
the abandoned camp. 

The alliance between the two Hebrew kingdoms lasted during 
the short and uneventful reign of Ahaziab (B. C 891), the son and 
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successor of Ahab. This prince, having met with an accident 
which endangered bis life, sene to consult BaaUebub, the god of 
Ekron, whom perhaps the Philistines endowed with some of the 
powers of bailing, attributed by the Greeks to ApoUo. Elijah 
was commanded to rebuke this idolatrous disparagement of the 
God of Israel ; twice, a troop of fifty men sent to seize him were 
struck with lightning ; the third time he came boldly down from 
the bill on which he stood, and foretold the king's death, which 
almost immediately took place. Jcboram, bis brother, ascended 
the throne, liis brst measure was the organisation of a con- 
federacy between the kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom, to 
chastise the revolted king of Moab, who bad refused bis 
accustomed tribute of icxa,ooo sheep and 100,000 lambs. * Tbcir 
united forces marched round the foot of the Dead Sea, but 
found themselves bewildered in an arid desert without water. 
By the advice of Elisha, who bad now assumed the prophetic 
office, they dug deep trenches along the plain, down which the 
waters from the mountainous district of Edom Bowed rapidly 
and abund.intly. The Moabites, in the morning, mistaking the 
waters, reddened by the rising sun, for pools of blood, supposed 
that the common fate of confederate armies had taken place, 
that they had quarrelled, and mutually slaughtered each other. 
They sallied down to plunder the camp, but meeting with unex- 
pected resistance, were defeated on all sides ; the king in his 
despair, after having in vain attempted to brc.ok through the 
hostile forces, and having seen bis whole country cruelly devas- 
tated, ofTcred bis eldest son as a sacrifice to his gods. Yet he 
seems to have been s.ivcd from total ruin by some dissension 
among the allies, which led to the withdrawing of their forces. 

On the death of jebo 5 hapb.')t,bis son Jeboram succeeded, and 
thus we have a prince of the s-amc name on each of the thrones, 
increasing the difficulty of rebting the parallel history of the 
two kingdoms with perspicuity. In thcBrst measure of Jeboram, 
king of Judah, the mtal consequences of the connexion with the 
sanguinary house of Ah.ab began to appear ; all his brethren 
were put to death without remorse. The reign which began in 
blood, proceeded in idolatrv and defeat, till the fearful doom, 
denounced in a letter sent ^ the prophet Elisha, was entirely 
fulfilled. The kingdom suBered a fatal blow in the revolt of 
Edom, and the loss of their remaining sca-port on the Red Sea. 
Jcboshaphat had continued this commerce in comunction with 
Abaziab, king of Israel : be had Btted out a large fleet nt Etion- 
geber, which Wiis wrecked on a ledge of rocks near that incom- 
modious harbour. He then transferred his marine to Elath, and 
fitted out another expedition on his own account with better 
success. But Ebth now also fell into the hands of the rebellious 
Edomites, and all commerce was entirely cut off. Nor was this 
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the end of Jehoram’s calamities ; the Philistines and Arabians 
invaded the country, surprised bis palace, captured his seraglio, 
and slew all his sons but one. Jchoram himself died of a painful 
Md loathsome disease, so little honoured, that he was not buried 
in the sepulchre of the kings ; Ahariab his son succeeded. 

We now return to the kingdom of Israel, where we find the 
Jchoram, engaged in a new war with his inveterate enemy, 
the Syrian king of Damascus. The hopes of the country rest<^ 
on the prophet Elisha. Elijah had been rapt to heaven in a 
car of fire, but bad bequeathed his mantle, his office, and a double 
portion of bis spirit, to his successor. This took place beyond 
the Jordan. Elisha, in possession of the miraculous mantle, 
divided the waters, and passed over; he was received and 
recognised by the prophetic school at Jericho, though originally 
an uneducated husbandman. The early period of his prophetic 
office is described as a succession of miracles ; he purified the 
waters of Jericho, to which was attributed the singular property 
of causing women to miscarry : he laid his curse on forty-two 
youths in Bethel, who bad mocked his bald bead; they were 
devoured by bears : he multiplied a widow's vessel of oil, and 
restored to life the child of an opulent woman in the town of 
Shunam : he destroyed the poisonous qualities of a mess of 
herbs, and fed loomen with twenty loaves. He had contributed 
to gain the victory over the Moabites. His f.ime spread into 
Syria. Naaman, one of the great military leaders of that 
kingdom, was a leper. Elisha cured him by commanding him 
to wash in the Jordan ; but to avoid the least suspicion of 
venality, he not merely refused all remuneration, but his servant, 
Gehazi, was punished by the same disease, for fraudulently 
obtaining gifts, in his name, from the grateful stranger. As 
the Syrians pressed the war with greater vigour, their king, 
Benhadad, found all bis measures anticipated ; and attributed 
his want of success to the presence of Elisha. He sent an army to 
surprise him in the city of Dothan, at no great distance from 
Samaria. The troops were all smitten with blindness, conducted 
to Samaria, but released by the merciful intervention of the 
prophet. 

But the city of Samaria was now environed on all sides, and 
endured the first of those dreadful sieges, by which the two 
^piuls of the Jewish kingdoms appear, through some awful 
fatality, to have been distinguished ^yond all the other cities of 
the world. The most loathsome food, an ass’s head, and the 
dung of pigeons, were sold at enormous prices. Two women 
bad made an agreement to kill their children for food, and one 
of them called upon the king to enforce her reluctant co-partner 
to fulfil her share in this horrible compact. The king rent bis 
clothes, and was discovered to have sackcloth next hU skin. 
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Jeboram, for some reason which does not appear, determined to 
wreak his vengeance on Elisha : when on a sudden the prophet 
announces the speedy discomfiture of the Syrian army, and 
unexampled abundance and cheapness of provisions. First, 
some lepers, desperate from their wretched condition, sally 
forth ; they find the camp totally deserted. Wild noises of 
arms and chariots had been hearti on all sides. The Syrians, 
supposing that the Egyptians, or some other powerful allies, had 
marched to the relief of Samaria, had been seired with a sudden 
panic, and dispersed. The greatest plenty, and an immense 
booty, rewarded the Sara.iritans for their dreadful sufierings. 
One of their officers, who had presumed to doubt the truth of 
Elisha's prophecies, according to his prediction, saw, but did 
not partake of, the abundance; he was trampled to death in the 
press at the gate. 

The prophetic fame of Elisha was now at its height ; he 
entered the metropolis of the Syrians, where the king lay 
dangerously ill' (as Josephus says) of a deep melancholy, 
occasioned by his defeat. He was met by Hazael, an eminent 
officer of the court, with a sumptuous .present, borne on forty 
camels. Will t/u king recover? demands the Syrian. The 
prophet returns an enigmatical, yet significant answer, that the 
disease is not mort.i], but that the monarch’s end is approaching. 
With these words he burst into tears, for be knew that Hazael 
entertained designs against bis master^s life ; and that the 
bold and unprincipled usurper would be a more formidable 
enemy to his native country, than bad yet sat upon the throne 
of Syria. The fatal prediction is accomplished in every point. 
Hazael smothers his master with a wet cloth ; seizes the 
throne ; and his first measure is a bloody batde at Ramoth, 
.against the combined forces of both the Jewish kingdoms, 
under Jehoram king of Israel, and Ahaziab, who bad just 
succeeded his father, Jehoram of Judah. In this calamitous 
field Jehoram was wounded, and retreated to jezreel, where 
Abaziah came to meet him. But the dynasty of the sanguinary 
Abab W.1S drawing to a close. Elisha commanded a young 
prophet to anoint Jehu, a valiant officer, as king of Israel. The 
army at Ramoth revolted, and espoused the cause of Jehu : he 
advanced rapidly in his chariot on Jezreel, for he was noted for 
his furious driving. 

Jehoram and Ahaziah went forth from the city against Jehu 
they met in the fatal vineyard of Naboth. Jehoram attempted 
to ^rlcy ; but he was reproached with bis own crimes and with 
the idolatries of his mother JezebeL The king shrieked aloud, 
There is treachery, O Ahaziah, and fled. The bow of Jehu was. 
strung ; and the arrow pierced the unfortunate monarch through 
the heart. His body was taken up, and cast into the vineyard 
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of Naboth. Ah.iziah fled with no better fortune. He received 
n mortal wound, and died at Me^iddo ; his body was carried to 
Jerusalem. Jehu entered Jezreel in triumph. .As be passed 
through the gate, the haughty Jezebel, who iutd piiittltj her face 
and tired her head, looked forth from a window, and reproached 
him with the murder of the kings; Had Ztmri peace, who s/ew 
his toaster f Jehu lifted up his head, and e.xclaiined, Who it on 
my side, who? Some of the perfidious eunuchs of the queen 
immediately appe.irctL Throw her down, was the stern com- 
mand of Jehu. They obeyed : her blood fell upon the wall, and 
the horses trampled over her body ; and w hen at length the 
unrelentingconqueror consented to permit her body to be buried, 
because, acursed-woman,shewas a lin/psdaughter, noxh'ing 
but the miserable remains of her corpse were found, the skull, the 
feet, and the palms of the bands ; for the dogs {according to the 
words of Elijah) had eaten the flesh of Jezebel in the portion of 
Jezreel. Thus, by the death of jehoram and Ahaziah, both the 
thronesof Judah and Israel were vacant. Jehu hastened to secure 
the latter. There were seventy sons of Ahab in Samaria. Jehu 
sent to command the elders of the city, which was strongly fortified 
and well provided with arms, to set the best of Ahab’s sons upon 
the throne. The elders apprehended that they might perform a 
more acceptable ser\'ice: they ntade known their ready subserv- 
ience to the views of the usurper. An indiscriminate slaughter 
of the seventy sons, of the friends and kindred of Ahab, took 
place : the heads were sent, in the motlcm Turkish fashion, to 

t ehu, at Jezrccl. The subtle usurper ordered them lo be placed 
y the gale ; and addressed the assembled people, obliquely 
exculpating himself from the guilt of the massacre: Behold, I 
eonspired against my master, and slew him; but who slew all 
these? He proceeded to attribute their death to the inscrutable 
decrees of the Almighty, who had determined on the extirpa- 
tion of the whole guilty house of Ahab. The crafty Jehu 
continued his successful, though bloody career. The house of 
Ahaziah met with no better fate than that of Ahab : Jehu put to 
death forty-two of them, whom he encountered on his way to 
Samaria. Obviously with a view to popularity, he entered 
Samaria with Jonadab, the son of Rcchab, the founder of an 
austere ascetic sect, which abstained from the use of wine, seated 
by his side in his chariot. He concluded his dreadful work of 
vengeance by the total extermination of the priests of Baal, which 
he conducted with his usual subtlety. He avowed himself an 
ardent worshipper of that idolatry; and summoned a general 
assembly of the priesthood. The temple was crowded : he com- 
manded all the worshippers to put on splendid and distinguished 
apparel; and ordered strict search to be made whether any of 
the worshippers of Jehovah were present. He then, having 
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encircled ibe building with his gu.ird, gave the signal for an 
unsparing massacre. Not one escaped : the idols were destroyed, 
the temples razed. Jonadab, the ascetic, countenanced and 
assisted this dreadful extirpation of idolatry. Yet even Jehu 
adhered to the symbolic worship established by Jeroboam. 

Thus Israel was finally delivered from the fatal house of 
Ahab ; but Aihaliah, the queen mother of Judah, showed herself 
a worthy descendant of that wicked stock, and scenes as bloody, 
and even more guilty, defiled the royal palace of Jerusalem. She 
seized the vacant throne, and massacred all the seed royal, 
excepting one child, Joasb, who was secreted in the temple by 
bis father's sister, Jehosheba, the wife of the high priest. 
Athaliah maintain^ her cruel and oppressive government for 
six years, during which the temple was plundered, and the 
worship of B.ial established. In the seventh a formidable 
conspiracy broke out, beaded by the high priest. 

As Athaliah entered the courts of the temple, she beheld the 
young and rightful heir of the kingdom, crowned, and encircled 
by a great military force, who, with the assembled priesthood, 
and the whole people, joined in the acclamation, "God save the 
King." She sbriCKed aloud, Treason, Treason! but her voice 
was drowned by the trumpets, and the cries of the multitude. 
Incapable of resistance, she was seized, dragged beyond the 
precincts of the temple, and put to death (D. c. 878). Jeboiada, 
the high priest, who assumed the control of public aflTairs, the 
king Iwing only seven years old, commanded Mattan, the priest 
of Baal, to be slain in his temple, and tomlly suppressed the 
religion. 

The reign of Joash began under favourable auspices: the 
influence of the high priest, and the education of the king 
himself in the temple, promised the restoration of the nation^ 
worship. Large contributions were made for the repair of the 
sacred edifice, which at first, it appears, were diverted by the 
priests to tbeir own purposes. But a check having been devised 
to tbeir fraudulent and irreligious proceedings, the fabric was 
restored in all its splendour, its services reorganised, and the 
sacred vessels, which had been profaned bv Athaliah, replaced. 
But the peace of Judah, as well as of Isra^ was threatened by 
the increasing power and ambition of Hazael, the ambitious and 
formidable usurper of the Syrian throne. During the latter part 
of the reign of Jehu, be had severed from the kingdom of Israel 
all the Transjordanic provinces; and daring that of Jeboahat, 
the successor of Jehu, reduced Samaria almost to a tributary 
province ; ten chariots, fifty horsemen, and 10,000 infantry were 
all the remaining force of that once powerful kingdom. 

Hazael, having taken Gath, now advanced against Jerusalem. 
The unwarlike Joash purebas^ his retreat at the price of all the 
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sacred treasures of the temple; and in every respect the latter 
part of the reign of Joash belied the promise of the former 
After the death of the high priest Jehoiada, idolatry, which 
before, excepting the worship on high places, had been entirely 
suppressed, began to spread again among the higher ranks. 
Zachariah, the son of Jehoiada, both as priest and prophet, 
resisted with the strongest denunciations the prevailing apostasy’ 
The king, forgetful of bis father's services, and the people’ 
weary of his remonstrances, conspired together to stone him. 

Defeat and death followed hard on the ingratitude and apostasy 
of Joash. The Syrians again appeared with a small force, but 
totally discomfited the Jewish army; and bis own officers re- 
venged the disgrace of the nation on the person of the king, by 
murdering him in bis bed. Nor was be thought worthy of a 
place in the sepulchres of the great kings of Judah. 

The first act of Amaziab, the son and successor of Joash, was 
to do justice on the murderers of his father : but with merciful 
conformity to the law, unusual in such times, be did not involve 
the children in the treason of their fathers. 

Amaziab (b.c 838) raised 300,000 men in Judah, and hired 
i^,oM from Israel, but the latter, by command of a prophet, he 
dismissed. With his own great army he invaded the revolted 
kingdom of Edom, gained a signal victory in the Valley of Salt, 
and took Selah (the rock), probably the important city of Petra. 
The Israelites whom be bad sent back, surprised on their return 
some of the cities of Judah; and Amaziab, Hushed with bis 
conquests over Edom, sent a defiance to the king of Israel. 
Jehoasb, who now filled that throne, was a politic and successful 
prince; after the death of the formidable Hazael, he had rein- 
stated his kingdom in its independence, and reconquered great 
part of bis territory by three victories over the Syrians, which 
took place according to the prediction of the dying Elisha. 
Three times, according to the prophet's injunction, he had smote 
on the ground with certain arrows. Had be not paused, be had 
gained more than three victories. He treated the defiance of 
Amaziab with contempt. The two armies met at Bethsbemesh : 
Judah was totally routed, Jerusalem pillaged, and the treasures 
of the temple carried away to Samaria. Fifteen years .after the 
death of his rival, Amaziab, like bis father, fell a victim to a 
conspiracy within the walls of his palace: he fled to Lachisb, 
but was slain there. 

In neither case was the succession altered; bis son Azariah, 
or Uzziab, assumed the royal power (b. c 8^), and commenced 
a long, religious, and therefore proyjerous, reign of fifty-two 
years. The great warlike enterprise of Azariah was the subjuga- 
tion of the Philistines, and others of the adjacent tribes : but bis 
more important conquest was the recovery of Elath, the port on 
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ibc Red Se.i. Azariah provided wilb equal success for the 
internal prosperity of the country by the encouragement and 
protection of husbandry. He kept on fool a powerful army, 
strongly fortified Jerusalem, and endeavoured to make himself 
master of all the improvements in armour, and in the means of 
defending walled tow ns, then in use. 

But this good and prudent king was guilty of one great viola- 
tion of the law ; he began to usurp the office of the priests, and 
to offer incense. While he was offering he was suddenly struck 
with leprosy ; and in rigid confonnity to the law of Moses, he 
was set aside, and the administration of public affairs entrusted 
to his son Joibam. The kingdom of Israel, or Ephraim as it 
is now often called, regained a high degree of prosperity during 
the early period of Azariah's reign in Jud.\h. Jeroboam the 
second, an able prince, had succeeded jehoash (B. C, 825), and 
pursuing his father’s successes, re-established the whole frontier 
from Hamath to the Dead Sea ; even Damascus, the SyTian 
capital, surrendered to his forces. But the kingdom, which was 
to remain in the line of Jehu to the fourth generation, at the 
death of Jeroboam fell into a frightful slate of anarchy. At 
length, after eleven years of tumult (B. c, 770), his son Zacbariah 
obtained the sceptre, but was sjwedily pul to death by Shallum ; 
Shallum in bis turn by Mcnahem. Mcnahem (u. c. 769X a 
sanguinary prince, reigned ten years; during which the fatal 
power of the great Assyrian empire was advancing with gigantic 
strides to universal conquest. I’ul, the monarch, who ruled at 
Nineveh, was rapidly extending his conquests over Syria, and 
begun to threaten the independence of Israel. Menahein only 
delayed the final servitude by submission and tribute, which he 
wrung from his people by heavy exactions. Mcnahem was 
succeeded by his son Bekahiah (f. C. 758), who, in ten years after, 
was put to death by a new usurper, Pekab, the son of Remaliah. 
In the second year of Bekah began the rci^ of Joibam (B. C. 
757), who took the reins of government during the lifetime of 
his father. Jotham strengthened the kingdom of Judah, made 
the Ammonites tributary, and, after an able, but not very event- 
ful reign, left the throne to bis son Altar, the worst and most 
unfortunate monarch who h.ad ruled in Judah. 

As the storm darkened over the Hebrew kingdom, the voices 
of the prophets became louder and more wild; those, whose 
writings have been preserved in our sacred volume, now come 
upon the scene. In their magnificent lyric odes, we have a 
poetical history of these momentous times, not merely describing 
the fall of the two Hebrew nations, but that of the adjacent 
kingdoms likewise. As each independent tribe or monarchy was 
swMIowed up in the great univer^ empire of Assma, the seers 
of Judah watched the progress of the invader ; and uttered their 
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sublime ^neral aothems over the greatness, the prosperity, and 
independence of Moab and Ammon, Damascus and Tyre. 
They were like the great tragic chorus to the awful drama, which 
was unfolding itself in the Eastern world. Nor did they confine 

their own internal affairs, or to their own immediate 
neighbourhootL Jonah appeared as a man under divine influence 
m Nineveh ; and Nahum described the subsequent fate of that 
spacious city in images, which human imagination or human 
language have never surpassed. 

Still, in general, the poets of Judma were pre-eminently 
national. It is on the existing state, the impending dangers, and 
future prospects of Ephraim and Judah, that they usually dwelL 
As moral teachers, they struggle with the noblest energy against 
the corruptions which prevailed in all ranks and classes. Each 
Kingdom bad its proplicls; in that of Israel, the obscure and 
sententious Hosea reproved the total depravation. The rustic 
and honest Amos inveighed against the oppressionsof the wealthy, 
and the corruptions of the judges. In Judah, Joel described the 
successive calamities which desolated the country. But Isaiah 
not only took a great share in all the affairs of the successive 
reigns from Azariab to Hezeki.ih— described or anticipated all 
the wars, conquests, and convulsions, which attended the rise 
and fall of the Assyrian and Babylonian dynasties — but pene- 
trated still farther into futurity. To Isaiah may be traced the 
first clear and distinct intimations of the important influence 
to be exercised by the Jews on the destiny of mankind— the 
promise of the Messiah, and the remote prospects of future 
grandeur, which tended so strongly to form their national charac- 
ter, and arc still the indissoluble bond which has held together 
this extraordinary people through centuries of dispersion, perse- 
cution, and contempt. Still blind to the fulfilment of all these 
predictions in the person and spiritual kingdom of Christ, the 
Jew, in every age and every quarter of the world, dwells on the 
pages of his great national prophet, and with undying hope looks 
forward to the long-delayed coming of the Deliverer, and to his 
own restoration to the promised land in splendour and prosperity, 
far surpassing that of his most favoured ancestors* 

The dissensions between the two kingdoms led to ibeir more 
immediate ruin. Abas succeeded to the throne of Judah in the 
seventeenth year of Pekab (D. C. 74 0 ^ ^he last able or powerful 
monarch of Israel* Pekah entered into a confederacy with 
Rezin, king of Damascus, to invade Judaza, Their first expedition 
did not meet with much success j a second descent was more 
raUl. Ontheretreatof the Syria ns, A haz ventured on a battle. In 
this bloody field Judah lost 120,000 men } Zichri, a valiant chief- 
tain of the Israelite^ slew with his own hand Maasciab, the king’s 
son, and some of bis household. Two hundred thousand men, 
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women, and children were led away into captivity. The sight of 
their brethren in this miserable condition aroused the better 
feelings of the Israelites : they refused to retain them in servi- 
tude ; forced the army into milder measures ; treated the prisoners 
with great kindness; gave them food, raiment, and the means 
of returning home — a beautiful and refreshing incident in this 
gloomy and savage part of their annals; and, as usual, to be 
ascribed to one of their prophets. Kezin, in the mean-time, the 
ally of Pekah, seized Elath. The Edomites and Philistines 
revolted ; and Ahaz, attacked on all sides, in his desperation 
threw himself under the protection of Tiglatb Pilcser, the 
Assyrian king, who bad already subdued all the rransjordanic 
tribes, and advanced his frontier to the banks of the river. Ibis 
treaty led to the usual results, where a weaker state enters into 
an alliance with a stronger. The Assyrian lent his aid as far as 
suited his own views of conquest ; invaded Syria, took Damascus, 
led the people away captive, and slew the king. But against the 
more immediate enemies of Ahaz, tW Edomites, he sent no 
succours, and exhausted the kingdom of Judah by the exaction 
of a heavy tribute. It was not from want of base subservience 
to his protector, that Ahaz suffered this ungenerous treatment 
Ahaz revolted entirely from the national faith ; he oflcrcd public 
worship to the gods of Syria; constructed a new altar on the 
model of the one he saw at Damascus, where he went to pay 
homage to the Assyrian ; and robbed the trcasi^y to pay his 
tribute. He defaced many of the vessels and buildings of the 
temple. No supyerstition was too cruel for Ahaz; he offered 
incense in the valley of llinnom, and made his children pass 
through the fire. In short, had not his death rericved his people, 
Jerusalem seemed rapidly following the example, and hastening 
towards the fate, of Samaria. For now the end of that kingdom 
drew on. The unprincipled, though able Pekah, was assassinated ; 
another period of anarchy lasted for several years, till at length 
the sceptre fell into the feeble bands of Hoshea, who had jos*** 
gated tnc murder of Pekah. A new and still more ambitious 
monarch, Shalmaneser, now wielded the ^wer of Assyria ; 
Hoshea attempted to avert the final subjugation of his kingdom 
by the payment of tribute, but being detected in a secret corre- 
spondence with the king of Egypt, called So, the Seveebus of 
Manetho, the Assyrian advancea into the kingdom, besieged 
Samaria, which, aher an obstinate resistance of three years, 
surrendered, and thus terminated for ever the independent 
kingdom of Israel or Ephraim. 

It was the policy of the Assyrian monarebs to transplant the 
inhabitants of the conquered provinces on their borders, to the 
inland districts of their empire. Thus they occupied their out- 
posts with those on whose ndelity they might rely; and with far 
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wiser and more generous views, by introducing agricultural 
colonies among the ruder and nomadic hordes, as the Russians 
have done in their vast dominions, carried culture and civilisation 
into wild and savage districts. Pul and Tiglath Pileser had 
already swept away a great part of the population from Syria, and 
the Transjordanic tribes ; and Shalmaneser, after the capture of 
Samaria, carried off vast numbers of the remaining tribes to a 
mountainous region between Assyria and Media, who were after- 
wards replaced there by colonies of a race called Cuthaians. 
From this period, history loses sight of the ten tribes as a distinct 
people. Prideaux supposes that they were totally lost and ab- 
sorbed in the nations among whom they settled ; but imagination 
has loved to follow them into remote and inaccessible regions, 
where it is supposed that they still await the hnal restoration of 
the twelve tribes to their native land; or it has traced the Jewish 
features, language, and religion, in different tribes, particularly 
the Afghans of India, and, in a still wilder spirit of romance, in 
the Americans. How far the descendants of the Israelites con- 
stituted the mingled people of the Samaritans, whose history has 
come down to us only as it is coloured by irreconcilable Jewish 
hostility, is a question hereafter to be discussed. 

While the kingdom of Israel was rarely blessed by a permanent, 
vigorous, and prudent administration, and frequently endured 
all the evils of a contested and irregular succession, which placed 
adventurer after adventurer, or short and precarious dynasties, 
upon the throne : while the best of their kings only so far returned 
to the national faith as to extirpate foreign idolatry, but remained 
true to the separate, symbolic, and forbidden worship of Jeroboam 
-;-the hereditary succession of Judah rem.iined unbroken in the 
line of David, and a period of misrule and iircligion was almost 
invariably succeeded by a return to the national faith. Accord- 
ingly, six years before the final destruction of Samaria, one of 
the best and wisest of her kings, Hezekiab, replaced bis father 
Ahaz on the throne of Judah (b. c. 726). Heickiab carried the 
reformation much further than his most religious predecessors. 
The temple was cleansed — the rites restor^ with more than 
us^I solemnity — the priesthood and Levites reinstated in their 
privileges — every vestige of idolatrous superstition eradicated — 
the shrines of false gods demolished— the groves levelled— the 
high places desecrated ; even the brazen serpent made by Moses 
in the wilderness, having been abused to superstitious purposes, 
was destroyed. Having thus prepared the way, Hezekiah began 
still further to develope his plans, which tended to the consolida- 
tion of the whole Hebrew race under their old religious constitu- 
tion. He determined to celebrate the passover (that which was 
called the second passover) with all its original splendour and 
concourse of people. He sent messengers into the neighbouring 
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kingdom of l^^racl, to sumnion the ten iribe^^ tbco under the 
feeble rule of Ho'.hc i. I he pr«;Uil KphraiiiiMC^ ire.ued bis 
messa^^c v>iih v<>ntctn{r(; but frorn the ^ritdler tnbe^ multitudes 
flocked to Jeru-sdem, vUicrc the saenfi' c> were ollcrcd ^vlth 
something like the .in'-icnt state and mugnirKcnce. On their 
return, the religious ^eal of those who had visited Jerus-ilcin had 
great effect on their kindred; idolatry was [nil down by fu^^c, the 
temples an<l alt.ird destroyed. Ilow far, if the Jewish constitum n 
had existed m ns original vigour, and the whole of I^ilcUlnc 
rcruained one great consolidatcil kingdom, it could have oiured 
an effectual resistance to the vast nionarcbie'v ^shich now l)egiin 
to s[)rcad the shadow of their de>porisiu over the Hast — how tar 
the kingdom of David and Solomon might have held thcbiil.ince 
between the rival empires o( Dgypt and Assyria, in whose 
collision it was finally crushed — inur^t be matter of s(>cculation. 
but from (his fatal (>criod, Talcstinc was too often the dcb«iieablc 
ground, on which rival kingdoms or empire^ fought <mi their 
quarrels. On this arena, not only the nionarchs of Nineveh and 
liabylon, and the ancient Egyptian sovereigns, but subsequently 
also the Ptolemaic and S>To*<Jrccian dynasties, the Homans and 
I\'krthians“ we may atld the Christian and Mahometan powers 
during the i ru^adcs — strove either for ascendancy over the 
Eastern world or for universal tiominion. I hc wise policy of 
Hc 2 ckiah, if his views led to the union of the kingiloins, came 
too late. He himself threw off the yoke of Assyria, and gained 
important advantagesover the Philistines. Hut divine Providence 
had ord.iincd the fall of Israel, >ind after the capture of Samaria, 
Jerusalem might tremble at the approach of the victor. ShaU 
mancser, hosrever, was .illurcd by the more templing conquest 
of opulent Tyre. 1 he princely nicrcbanis of that city resisted 
vigorously a siege of five years; though their aqueducts weic 
broken, and the population reduced to great (listrcss. The 
besieged were at length relieved by the death of the invader. 
The herctlitary power and ambition of bis conquering ancestors 
descended into the vigorous hand of Sennacherib. An immense 
army made its appearance in Judxa, and sat down before 
Laebisb. The dismay can scarcely be conceived with which, 
after the total destruction of the sister kingdom by these irre* 
sislibic invaders, and the transplantation of the people to distant 
regions, the inhabitants of Jeru^Nilcm expected the approach of 
the hostile forces to the walls. There is a passage in the book 
of Isaiah descriptive of their terrors, most prcmably, on this 
occasion: What aiUth th« now that thou art wholly gont up to 
t)u house-tops; thou that art full of sHrSy a himuUuous city^ a 
joyous city : . . for it is a day of trouble and of treading dov/tty 
and of perplexity hy the Lora Cod of hosts in the valley of visiouy 
breaking down the walls, and of crying to the mountaiHS. And 
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Elam bare the quiver, and Kir uncovered the shield. And it 
shall come to pass that thy choicest valleys shall be full 0/ chariots, 
and tlu horsemen shall set themselves in array in the gates.* Tbe 

g ropbet goes on to describe the preparations for defence made 
y Herekiab, who strengthened the walls, added to the fortirtca* 
tions, laid in great store of arrows and other ammunition, 
deepened tbe trenches, and cut off all the waters which might 
have supplied tbe besieging army. The wilder and voluptuous 
desperation of others, is, if possible, more striking. It reminds 
us of the frantic revelry among the Athenians, during the time 
of tbe plague, described by Thucydides. And in that day did 
the Lord God 0/ hosts call to tveepint;, and to mourning, and to 
baldness, ami to girding vjith sackcloth : but behold joy and 
gladness, slaying oxen and killing sheep, eating Jiesh and drink- 
ing auine : let us eat and drink, for to-morroiu we die. The 
submission of Hezekiah, and the payment of an enormous 
tribute, for which he was obliged to strip the gold from the 
walls and pillars of tbe temple, for the present averted the 
storm ; and Sennacherib marched onward to a much more 
important conquest, that of the great and flourishing kingdom 
of Egypt. His general. Tartan, had already taken Azotus, and 
Sennacherib, in person, formed the siege of Libnah, or Pelusium, 
tbe key of that country, ilut he left behind him a considerable 
force under Tartan, Rabsaris, and Rabshakch, who advanced to 
tbe walls of Jerusalem, and made a demand of unconditional 
surrender. Hezekiah sent three of the chief ofticers of his 
palace to negotiate. Rabshakch, as Prideaux conjectures, an 
apostate Jew, or one of the captivity, delivered his insulting 
summons in the Hebrew language, with the view of ternfying 
tbe people with tbe menace of total destruction. He contemptu- 
ously taunted them with their confidence in their God. Hath 
any of the gods 0/ tlu nations delivered at all his hind out 0/ the 
hand of the king of Assyria. Where are the gods of Hamath 
and of Arpadt where are the gods of Sepharuaim, Hena, and 
Ivaht have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand? The 
people listened in silence. Tbe king clothed himself in sackcloth, 
and with bis whole court and tbe priesthood, made a procession 
to the temple, in that sad and humiliating attire. But Isaiah 
encouraged them in their defiance of the enemy, and Rabshakch 
marched away to tbe army before Pelusium. This city made a 
most vigorous resistance ; and Sennacherib received intelligCDce 
of the march of Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, (no doubt Taraco, 
a king of Egypt, who appears in tbe Ethiopian dynasty of 
Manetho,) to relieve this important post. Tbe conquest of 
Judxa, and the surrender of Jerusalem, became almost necessary 
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to bis success. He sent a second summons by lettcTi more 
threatening and peremptory than the former, describing the 
nations who, notwithstanding the vaunted assistance of their 
gods, bad fallen before the power of Assyria. Hezekiab again 
bad recourse to the temple, and in a prayer, unequalled for 
simple sublimity, cast himself on the protection of tne God of 
his fathers. Isaiah, at the same time, proclaimed, that the 
Virgin of Sion might laugh to scorn the menaces of the invader. 
The agony of suspense and terror, which prevailed in Jerusalem, 
was speedily relieved by the surprising intelligence that the army 
of Sennacherib had experience a fatal reverse, that all which 
survived had dispersed, and that the monarch himself had fled 
to his capital, where he was slain by his own sons, while offering 
public sacrifice. The destruction of Sennacherib's army is 
generally supposed to have been caused by the Simoom,* or hot 
and pestilential wind of the desert, which is said not unfrequently 
to have been fatal to whole caravans. The Arabs, who are well 
experienced in the signs which portend its approach, fall on their 
faces, and escape its mortal influence. But the foreign forces 
of Sennacherib were little acquainted with the means of avoiding 
this unusual enemy, and the catastrophe taking place by night, 
(the miraculous part of the transaction, as the not wind is in 
general attributed to the heat of the meridian sun,) suffered 
immense loss. Herodotus relates a strange story of tlus ruin of 
Sennacherib’s army: A number of field mice gnawed asunder 
their quivers, their bow-strings, and shield-straps : upon which 
the army took flight. As Herodotus derived this from the 
misinterpretation of an hieroglyphic, in which the shield, the 
quiver, and the bow, the usxial symbols by which, as in Hebrew 
TOetry, the might of a great army is represented, were destroyed 
some secret and unseen or insignificant instrument of the 
divine power, typified by the field mouse ?t 
At the latter end of the same year, the fourteenth of his reign, 
Hezekiab fell dangerously ill His earnest prayer for the pro- 
longation of his life, was accepted at the throne of mercy. Isaiah 
foretold his recovery, and the grant of fifteen years or life, and 
likewise of children j for the good king was leaving the kingdom 
without a Icmtimate heir. The prophet directed the means of 
his cure, by laying a plaster of rigs on the boil from which he 
suffered ; and proved his divine mission by the sign of the shadow 
retrograding ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz. On this sign, and 
on the dial, volumes have been written. It is not necessary to 

_ * Afler all that has been written In pipse and verse atxrat the Siraoom, 
Burckhanlt has called Into question its fatal efieots : be c^d never hear of 
on instance of Its having caused death. 

+ According to Honipollo, total destruction was represented, in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, by the symbol of a mouse. 
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suppose that the sun actually receded, but that the shadow on 
the dial did; a phenomenon which might be caused by a cloud 
refracting the light. Whether the Jews possessed sufficient 
astronomical science to frame an accurate dial, can neither be 
proved nor disproved ; still less the more rude or artificial con- 
struction of the instrument itself; for as the dial was probably 
set up by Ahaz, who was tributary to the Assyrians, it might have 
come originally from Chaldea. Immediately, indeed, after this 
event, Hezekiah received an embassy from Merodach Ualadan, 
the independent king of Babylon, for the ostensible purpose of 
congratulating him on his recovery ; some suppose, for that of 
inquiring into the extraordinary astronomical phenomenon, the 
intelligence of which had reached that seat of Oriental science ; 
but more probably with the view of concerting measures for an 
extensive revolt from the Assyrian yoke. Hezekiah made a 
pompous display of his treasures, very likely much enriched by 
the plunder of Sennacherib’s broken army. For this indiscreet 
ostentation, so calculated to excite the cupidity of a foreign 
invader, the king was reproved by the more prudent Isaiah. 
Internal convulsions in the kingdom of Assyria permitted 
Hezekiah to pass the rest of bis reign in peace and opulence. 
His public treasury was full ; the husbandry and pasturage of 
the country returned to their former productiveness. He 
strengthened the cities, ornamented Jerusalem with a new 
aqueduct, and at length went down to the grave, honoured and 
regretted by the whole people. He was succeeded by Manasseh, 
a king, to whose crimes and irreiigion, the Jews mainly attribute 
the dreadful evils which shortly after consigned them to ruin 
and slavery. 

Manasseh ascended the throne at the age of twelve : the 
administration fell into the hands of unworthy ministers, of 
whom Sbebna is represented by Isaiah as the most haughty and 
violent. But with bis years, the evil dispositions of the king 
came to maturity. Idolatry was restored; every kind of super- 
stition, witchcraft, and divination practised ; altars to idols were 
raised even within the sacred precincts; the temple itself was 
defiled by a graven image. The irreiigion of Manasseh was only 
equalled by his tyranny. The city ran with innocent blood ; the 
sacred persons of the prophets were violated. Tradition ascribes 
the horrid martyrdom of Isaiah, who was sawn asunder, to this 
relentless tyrant. His vices brought their own punishment in the 
contemptible weakness to which the state was reduced. When 
the army of Esarhaddon, the new sovereign of Assyria, r^de its 
appearance under the walls, Jerusalem offered no resistance, 
and the unworthy heir of David and Solomon was led 'away 
to learn wisdom and piety in the dungeons of Babylon. Esar- 
baddon completed the pl^ of colonisation commenced by his 
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predecessors, and established bodies of bis own subjects ia the 
desolated provinces of Israel. So friijlitful had been the ravages 
inflicted on these bc.autiful and luxuriant plains, thtit the new 
colonists found themselves in danger from beasts of prey. The 
strangers had brought their own religious rites with tnem. The 
Babylonians had set up the pavilions of Benotb : the Cuthites, 
the settlers from Hamath, the /Vvites, and the Sepbarvites, had 
each their separate divinity. They trembled before the lions 
which infested their territory ; and looked on theinmot only with 
terror, but with religious awe, as manifest instruments of divine 
wrath. The remaining Uraelitcs, no doubt, proclaimed that 
they were sent by their God ; and the strangers, in the true spirit 
of polytheism, recognised the anger of the local deity, whom 
they supposed oflended by the intrusion of their national gods 
into his territory. They appc-alcd in baste to Esarbaddon, by 
whose command an Israclitish priest was sent to propitiate the 
God of the land, whom they readily admitted to a participation 
in divine honours with their native deities ; and thus, a mingled 
worship of idolatry and true religion grew up in these provinces. 

The lessons of adversity were not lost on Manassco : he was 
restored to his throne, and the end of bis long reign of flfty-flve 
years, passed in the observance of law and religion, in some 
degree compensated for the vices of bis youth. His son Amon, 
who succeeded, following the early career of his father, fell a 
victim to a conspiracy among his own officers. 

At the age of eight years (0. c. 640) Josiah came to the throne. 
The memory of this prince is as deservedly dear to the Jews, as 
that of Mannsseb is hateful. Josiah surpassed even his most 
religious predecessors, Asa, Jebosbapbat, Azari.ib, or Hezekiab, 
in zeal for the reformation of the national religion. His first 
care was to repair the temple. While the work was proceeding, 
the king and the whole nation beard with the highest exultation, 
that Hilkiah, the high priest, had discovered the original copy 
of the law.. But so little were its real contents known, that on 
its first reading, the king was stru^ with terror at its awful 
denunciations. The book was read in public; Josiah and all 
the nation renewed the solemn covenant with their God. The 
king proceeded to carry into execution the divine precepts of the 
law. He began by the total extirpation of idolatry, not merely 
In Judica, but throughout all the holy land. The vessels of the 
temple, which bad been abused to unhallowed uses, were burned 
to ashes ; all the high places levelled — the worship of the host 
of heaven suppressed — the filthy and sanguinary rites of the 
Sodomites ana worshippers of Moloch forbidden — the sacred 
places defiled. The horses dedicated to the sun — the altars 
which Ahas had built on the top of the royal palace— the high 
places which Solomon had consecrated to the deities of bis 
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foreign wives — the altar raised by Jeroboam at Bethel — were not 
merely destroyed, but defiled with that from which Jewish feel- 
ings revolted with horror, as the foulest contamination, the ashes 
and the bones of dead men. The authority of Josiah was 
acknowledged, and his orders fulfilled to the most remote part of 
Palestine ; an apparent proof that, notwithstanding the numbers 
that had been carried away into the foreign colonies, the ten 
tribes were not so entirely exterminated, but that their descend- 
ants, at least of the lower orders, were still the predominant 
population of the country. Josiah completed his reform by the 
celebration of the great national festival, the passover, on a scale 
of ^ndeur and mamificence unknown to the later ages of the 
Jewish kingdom. Yet the virtues of Josiah delayed only for a 
time the fate of Jerusalem. The hopes of reuniting the dominions 
of David and Solomon into one powerful kingdom, animated 
with lofty religious ze.al, and flourishing under the wise and bene- 
ficent constitution of Moses, were cut short, so Divine Providence 
ordained, by the nnfavourable circumstances of the times, and 
the death of the wise and virtuous king. A monarch of great 
power and abilities, Necho, was now the Pharaoh of Egypt 
He determined to act on the offensive against the rival empire 
of Assyria, at this time, probably, weakened by internal dissen- 
sions among the different kingdoms of which it was composed. 
His design was to gain possession of Carchemish, a city which 
commanded the passage of the Euphrates, and to make that 
river his frontier. Josiah was bound to the Assyrian interest by 
the terms of bis vassalage, by treaty, by gratitude for the per- 
mission to extend bis sovereignty over Samaria. From one or 
all of these motives, or from a desire of maintaining bis own 
independence, instead of allowing free passage to the army of 
Necno, he determined on resistance. A battle took place, in 
which Josiah was unfortunately shot by an arrow. On the scene 
of the battle it is difficult to decide. The sacred writers place 
it at Megiddo, in the district of Manasseh, to reach which the 
Egyptian army must have passed through the whole of Judaea, 
and almost under the walls of Jerusalem. Herodotus, with 
greater local probability, fixes the scene of action at Magdolum, 
on the frontier of Egypt — Josephus at Mendes. The Jewish 
copyists may have substituted the more familiar name, Megiddo, 
for the remote Magdolum. 

At this period of the approaching dissolution of the Jewish 
state, appeared the prophet Jeremiah, a poet, from bis exquisitely 
pathetic powers admirably calculated to perform the funeral 
obsequies over the kist of her kings, over the captive people, the 
desolate city, the ruined temple. The prophet himself, in the 
eventful course of his melancholyand persecuted life, learnt that 
personal familiarity with affliction, which added new energy to 
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his l.imcnt.itions over his country' and his religion. To our great 
loss, his elegy on the death of Jusiab, in which the nation joined 
with heartfelt anguish, is not now extant among his prophecies. 
Necho, after his victory over the Assyrians, and the capture of 
Carchemisb, took possession of Jerusalem, where, by a hasty 
choice, Jehoahaz, a younger son of Josiafa, bad been raised to 
the throne. The capture of the city under the name of Kadutis 
(the holy city) is rcLitcd by Herodotus. In the celebrated royal 
tomb, discovered by Uclzoni, in the valley of Behan el Malook, 
near Thebes, the name of Neebo was thought to be distinctly 
decypliercd.* A painting on the same walls, exhibited a pro- 
cession of captives, some of whom, from their physiognomy 
and complexion, were clearly distinguished as Jews. The con- 
(]Ucror deposed and imprisoned Jehoahaz, after a reign of three 
months ; exacted a heavy fine from the kingdom, and placed 
Kliakim (Jcboiakim) on the throne. From this period the king- 
dom of Jud:ea fell into a state of alternate vassaLige to the two 
conflicting powers of Egypt and Assyria. The shadows of kings, 
who were raised to the throne, were dismissed at the breath of 
their liege lord. It is a deplorable period of misrule and im- 
becility. Without .ability to defend them, these unhappy kings 
had only the power of entailing all the miseries of siege and 
con(|ucst on their people, by rebellions which had none of the 
dignity, while they liad all the melancholy consequences, of a 
desperate struggle for independence. 

In the fourth year of Jchoiakiin (n.C. C04) the mightiest 
monarch who bad wielded the Assyrian power, Nebuchadnezzar, 
was associated in the empire with his father, and assumed the 
command of the armies of Nineveh. The nrophctic eye of 
Jeremiah foresaw the approaching tempest, ana endeavoured to 
avert it by the only means which remained, in the impoverished 
and enfeebled state of the kingdom, timely submission. Long 
had he struggled, but in vain, to restore the strength of the state 
by the reformation and religious union of the king and the 
people. In the roy.il palace .and in the temple, he had uttered 
his solemn warnings. His honest zeal had offended the priest- 
hood. He had been arraigned as a false prophet before the 
royal council, where, by the intervention of powerful friends, he 
had been acquitted. Uriah, another prophet, who had boldly 
exercised that unwelcome office, after having fled in vain to 
Egypt, had been seized and put to death. At this juncture, 
Jeremiah again came forward. In opposition to a strong 
Egyptian faction, he urged the impractkanility of resistance to 

* A strong ohjeciion has been raised to this supposition ; Necho was of 
the Snitic dynasty of kings ; and Herodotus eleaiiy asserts that the burial- 
place of that whole race was to Lower Egypt. The tomb was certainly not 
that of Necho. 
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the Assyrian forces, already on their inarch. But he spoke to 
deaf and heedless ears, lie then denounced an impending 
servitude of the whole people, which was to last for seventy 
years, and to give further publicity to his awful remonstrances, 
be commanded Baruch, a scribe, to write on a roll the whole 
of his predictions. The roll was read, during a general fast, 
in the most public place, before the gate of the temple. The 
chief nobility of the city were strongly affected, but the head- 
strong king cut ithe roll to pieces, cast it into the fire, and 
Jeremiah and Baruch were obliged to conceal themselves from 
his vengeance. The event soon justified the wisdom of the 
prophet. Nebuchadnezzar, having retaken Carchemish {b. c. 
601), passed the Euphrates, and rapidly overran the whole of 
Syria and Palestine. Jerusalem made little resistance. The 
king was put in chains to be carried as a prisoner to Babylon. 
On his submission, he was reinstated on the throne, but the 
temple was plundered of many of its treasures, and a number of 
well-born youths, among whom were Daniel, and three others, 
best known by their Persian names, Shadrach, Mcshcch, and 
Abednego. From this date commence the seventy years of the 
captivity, jehoiakim had learned neither wisdom nor modera- 
tion from his misfortunes. Three years after, he attempted to 
throw olT the yoke of Assyria. Nebuchadnezzar, occupied with 
more impurtantraffairs, left the subjugation of Palestine to the 
neighbouring tribes, who, for three years longer, ravaged the 
whole country, shut up Jehoiakim in Jerusalem; and at length 
this weak and cruel king was. slain (B. C $98), perhaps in some 
sally. His unhonoured remains were buried, ‘'with the burial 
of an ass.*' 

Jehoiaebin (Jeconias or Coniab), his son, had scarcely mounted 
the throne, when Nebuchadnezzar himself appeared at the gates 
of lerusalein. The city surrendered at discretion. The king 
ana all the roval family, the remaining treasures of the temple, 
the strength or the army and the nobility, and ail the more useful 
anisans, were carried away to Babylon. Over this wreck of a 
kingdom, Zedekiab (Mattnniab), the younger son of Josiab, was 
permitted to enjoy an inglorious and precarious sovereignty of 
eleven ye.ar 3 , during which he abused his powers, even worse 
than his imbecile predecessors. In his ninth year, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the wise Jeremiah, he endeavoured 
to assert bis independence ; and Jerusalem, though besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar in person, now otade some resistance. The 
Egyptian faction in tne city were encouraged by the advance of 
Hopora (Apries), the reigning Pharaoh, into Palestine. This 
march suspended for a time the operations of the Assyrians. 
The Jews, released from the pressing danger, recanted all the 
vows of reformation which they had begun to make. But Hophra 
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and the Egyptian army were defeated; and the toils closed again 
around the devoted city. Jeremiah, undaunted by his lU^succcss, 
still boldly remonstrated against the madness of resistance. He 
was thrown into a foul and noisome dungeon, on an accusation 
of treasonable correspondence with the enemy. At length famine 
reduced the fatal obstinacy of despair. Jerusalem opened its 
gates to the irresistible conqueror. The king, in an attempt to 
break through the besieging forces, was seued, bis children slain 
before his ^ce, bis eyes put out, and thus the last king of the 
royal house of David, blind and childless, was led away into a 
foreign prison. The capture of Jerusalem look place on the 
ninth day of the fourth month: on the seventh day of the fifth 
month (two days on which Hebrew devotion still commemorates 
the desolation of the city by solemn fast and humiliation) the 
relentless Nabuzaradan executed the orders of his master, by 
levelling the city, the palaces, and the temple, in one common 
ruin. The few remaining treasures particularly the two brazen 
pillars which stood before the temple, were sent to Babylon: the 
chief priests were pul to death, the rest carried into captivity, 
Jeremiah survived to behold the sad accomplishtnent of all his 
darkest predictions. He witnessed all the horrors of the famine, 
and, when that bad done its work, the triumph of the enemy. 
He S.1W the strongholds of the city cast down ; the paLicc of 
Solomon, the temple of God, with all its courts, its roofs of cedar 
and of gold, levelled to the earth, or committed to the flames ; 
the sacred vessels, the ark of the covenant itself, with the 
cherubim, pillaged by profane hands. What were the feelings 
of ft patriotic and religious Jew at this tremendous crisis, he has 
left on record in his unrivalled elegies. Never did city suffer a 
more miserable fate, never was ruined city lamented in language 
so exquisitely pathetic. Jerusalem is, as it were, personified, 
and bewailed with the passionate sorrow of private and domestic 
attachment: while the more general pictures of the famine, the 
common misery of every rank, and age, and sex, all the desoU* 
tion, the carnage, the violation, the dragging away into captivity, 
the remembrance of former glories, of the gorgeous ceremonies, 
and the glad festivals, the awful sense of the Divine wrath 
heightening the present calamities, are successively drawn with 
all the life and reality of an eye-witness* They combine the 
truth of history with the deepest pathos of poetry. 

How solitary doth she sit, the many-peopled dty I 
She Is become a widow, the great among the NAtt6iis : 

I'he Queen among the provinces* bow is she Kributaiy I 

Weeping— weeps she all the night ; the tears are on her cheeks ; 

From among all her lovers, she hath no comforter ; 

Her friends have all dealt treacherously | they are become bey foes.'^t. i, •« 
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The ways of Sion mourn : none come up to her feasts, 

All her gates are desolate ; and her Priests do sigh ; 

Her virgins waii I herself, she is in bitterness. — i. 4« 

He hath plucked up bis garden-hedge. He hath destroyed Hj$ Temple ; 
Jehovah hath forgotten made the solemn feast and Sabbath ; 

And in the heal of ire He hath rejected King and Priest* 

The Lord his altar hath disdained, abhorred bis Holy place. 

And to the adversary *s hand given up his palace walls ; 

Our foes shout in Jeho>‘ah'$ house as on a festal day.^ii. 7. 8* 

Her gates are sunk into the earth, be hath broke through her bars ; 

Her Monarch and her Princes all ore now among the Heathen ; 

The Law hath c e as e d ; the Prophets 6nd no vision from Jehovah. — ii. xo. 

My eyes do fail with tears, and troubled are my bowels. 

My heart's blood gushes on the earth, for the daughter of my people 
Children and suckling babes lie swooning in the squares^ 

They say unto their mothers. Where is com and w ine ? 

1 hey swoon as they were wounded, in the city squares ; 

While glides the soul away into their Mother s bosom. —ii. tr. ra. 

Even dragons, with their breasts drawn out, give suck unto their young ; 

^ people's daughter^ as the Ostrich in the desert ; 
the tongues of sucking infants to their palates cleave with thirst. 

^ung children ask for bread, and no man breaks It for (hem ; 

^Qse that fed on dainties are desolate in the streets ; 

Those brought up in scarlet, even those embrace the dunghill.— iv. 3, 4. 5. 

^hold. Jehovah, think with whom thou ccr hast dealed thus I 
Have women ever eat their young, babes fondled in their hands ? 
wave Pnest and Prophet e'er been slain in the Lord's Holy place? 

In the streets, upon the ground, lie slain the young and old : 

My virgins and my youth have fallen by the sword ; 
in thy wrath ihou'st slain (hem, thou hast had no mercy. 

^ou host summoned all my (errors, as to a solemn feast : 

Aii^k in Jehovah's day of wralh ; 

All mat mine arms have borne and nursed, the enemy bath slain. 

ii. ao, r, a. 

Remember, Lord, what hath be^en, 

Look down on our reproach. 

Our heritage is given to strangers. 

Our home to fordmers. 

Our water have we arank for money, 

Our fuel hath its price. — v. r, a. 3. 


N 
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Wc Stretch our hftods to Egypt, 

To Assyria for our bread. 

At our life's risk we gain our food, 

From the sword of desert robbers. 

Our skins are like an oven, parched, 

By the fierce heat of famine. 

Matrons in Sion have they ravished, 

Virgins in Judah's cities. 

Princes were bung up by the hand, 

And age had no resp^t. 

Young men are grinding at the mill, 

Boys faint 'neath \oaSs of wood. 

The elders from the gate have ceased, 

The young men from their musk. 

The crown is faJlcn from our head, 

Woe t woe I that we have sinned. 

*Tis therefore that our hearts axe faint. 

Therefore our eyes axe dim. 

For Sion's mountain desolate, 

The foxes walk on it. 

The miserable remnant of the people were placed under the 
command of Gcdali.ih^ as a pasha or the great Assyrian tnonarch ; 
the scat of government was fixed at Mirpeh, Yet ambition 
could look with envy even on this eminence, Gedaliah was 
assassinated by Isbmaeli a man of royaj blood, Johanan 
attempted to revenge bis death. Ishmael^ discomfitedi took 
refuge with the Ammonites; but lobanan and the rest of the 
Jews, apprehensive lest they should be called in question for the 
murder of Gedaliah, fled to Egypt, and carried Jeremiah with 
them. There the prophet died ; cither, according to conflicting 
traditions, put to death by the Jews, or by king Hophra. 

Thus closes the first period of the Jewish History; and, in 
the ordinary course of human events, we might expect, the 
national existence of the Israclitish race. The common occu- 
pancy of their native soil seems, in general, the only tie that 
permanently unites the various families and tribes which con- 
stitute a nation. As long as that bond endures, a people may 
be sunk to the lowest state of degradation ; they may be reduced 
to a slave-caste under the oppression of foreign invaders ; yet 
favourable circumstances may again develope the latent germ of 
a free and united nation : they may rise again to power and great- 
ness, as well as to independence. But, when that ^nd is severed, 
nation^ity usually becomes extinct. A people, transported 
from their native country, if scattered in small numbers, gradually 
melt away, and are absorbed in the surrounding tribes ; if 
^ttled 10 large masses, remote from each other, they grow up 
into distinct commonwealths ; but in a generation or two the 
principle of separation, which is perpetually at work, eflTcctu^y 
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obliterates all community of interest or feeling. If a traditionary 
remembrance of their common origin survives, it is accompanied 
by none of the attachment of kindred ; there is no family pride 
or affection ; there is no blood between the scattered descendants 
of common ancestors. For time gradually loosens ail other ties ; 
habits of life change ; laws are modihed by the circumstances 
of the stote and people; religion, at least in all polytheistic 
notions, is not exempt from the influence of the great innovator. 
The separate communities have outgrown the common objects 
of national pride ; the memorable events of their history during 
the time that they dwelt together, their common traditions, the 
fame of their heroes, the songs of their poets, are superseded by 
more recent names and occurrences ; each has his new stock of 
reminiscences, in which their former kindred cannot participate, 
tven their languages have diverged from each other; they are 
not of one speech, they have either entirely or partially ceased 
to be mutually intelligible. If, in short, they meet again, there 
IS a remote family likeness, but they are strangers in all that 
connects mao with man, or tribe with tribe. 

One nation alone seems entirely exempt from this universal 
law. During the Babylonian captivity, as in the longer dis- 
persion under which they have been for ages afflicted, the Tews 
still remained a separate people. However widely divided from 
their native country, they were still Jews ; however remote from 
^ch other, they were still brethren. What then were the bonds 
Divine Providence held together this single people ? 
What were the principles of their unextinguishable nationality? 
meir law and their religion ; their law, of the irreversible 
perpetuity of which they were steadfastly convinced, and to which 
at length they adhered too long and too pertinaciously: their 
religion, which, however it might admit of modifications, in its 
mam principles remained unalterable. 

Under t^he influence of these principles, we shall hereafter see 
the lewish people resuming their place among the nations of the 
earth, and opening a new and -extraordinary career, to end even 
in a more awful dissolutioiu 
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BOOK IX. 

THE HIGH PRIESTS. 

B.C. 584. 

Thf Captivity— lilt Rtturtt to the Ifoly Land — Rebuilding of the Temple 
— The Samaritans — Esthet — Eira — Sehemiah — Simon the fust— 
Alexandrian fervs — Perseeunon under Antioehus Epifhanes. 

Nothing could present .1 more striking contrast to their native 
country ih.in the region into which the Hebrews were trans- 
planted. Instead of their irregular and picturesque mountain 
city, crowning its unequal heights, and looking down into its 
deep and precipitous ravines, through one of which a scanty 
strc.im wound along, they entered the vast, square, and level 
city of Babylon, occupying both sides of the broad Euphrates; 
while all around spread immense plains, which were intersected 
by long straight canals, bordered by rows of willows. How 
unlike their national temple — a small but highly finished and 
richly adorned fabric, standing in the midst of its courts on the 
brow of a lofty precipice — the colossal temple of the Chaldean 
Bel, rising from the plain, with its eight stupendous stories or 
towers, one above the other, to the perpendicular height of a 
furlong t The paLocc of the Babylonian kings was more than 
twice the size or their whole city : it covered eight miles, with its 
bunging gardens built on arched terraces, each rising above the 
other, and rich in all the luxuriance of artificial cultivation. 
How different from the sunny cliffs of their own land, where the 
olive and the vine ctcw spontaneously, and the cool, shady, and 
secluded valleys, where they could always find shelter from the 
beat of the burning noon ! No wonder then that, in the pathetic 
words of their own hymn, by the waters of Babylon tney sate 
down and weft, when they remembered thee, O Zion. Ot their 
general treatment as captives wc know little. The psalm above 
quoted seems to intimate that the Babylonians had taste enough 
to appreciate their poetical and musical talent, and that they 
were summoned occasionally to amuse the banquets of their 
masters, though it was much against their will that they sang the 
songs of Zion in a strange land. In general it seems that the 
Jewish exiles were allowed to dwell together in considerable 
Dodies, not sold as household or personal slaves, at least not 
those of the better order, of whom the captivity chiefly consisted. 
They were colonists rather than captives, and became by degrees 
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possessed of considerable property. There was one large settle- 
ment on the river Cbcbar, considerably to tho north of Babylon. 
It was there that the prophet Ezekiel related his splendid visions, 
which seem impressed with the immense and gigantic character 
of the region and empire of Babylon. To the bold and rapid 
creations of the earlier Hebrew poets, Ezekiel adds not merely a 
vehement and tragical force, peculiar to his own mind, but a 
vastness and magnificence of ijnagcry, drawn from the scenery 
and circumstances by which he was surrounded. The world of 
Ezekiel, and that of his contemporary, Daniel, seems enlarged : 
the future teems with imperial dynasties and wide and universal 
monarchies. It is curious that the earliest monuments of Persian 
antiquity, in Persepolis and its neighbourhood, abound with 
sculptures representing those symbolic and composite animals, 
which occur so frequently in the visions of these two prophets, 
especially of Daniel. Daniel bad been among those noble youths 
transported to Babylon at the first invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, 
most likelv as hostages for the good conduct and submission of 
the vassal king. These young men were treated with great 
kindness, educated with the utmost care, both in the manners 
and duties of the great officers of the Assyrian court, and in all 
the balf^scientific, half*supcrstitious knowlctlge, the astronomy, 
the divination, and skill in the interpretation of dreams, for 
which the priesthood of the Chaldeans long maintained unrivalled 
celebrity. Daniel received the name of Bcltcsbazzar ; his chief 
companions, Hananiab, Misbael, and Azariah, those of Shadracb, 
Mesheeb, and Abednego. 

If the eminence to which Daniel attained in the favour of 
successive monarebs, inspired the captive Jews with confidence 
that Divine Providence still watched over the chosen people, his 
example contributed no less to confirm them in their adherence 
to the law and the religion of their ancestors. These youthful 
hostages were to be sumptuously maintained at the public 
charge ; but Daniel and his companioDS, apprehensive of legal 
defilement, insisted on being supported on the meanest and 
simplest food, common pulse. On this coarse and ascetic diet, 
perhaps that of the Hebrew prophets, they throve, and became 
^ favoured, as to do no discredit to the royai cnteitoinmenu 
When Nebuchadnezzar raised his golden image on the plain of 
Dura, which all men were to worship, the companions of Daniel, 
resisting the act of idolatry, were thrown into the fiery furnace, 
from woeoce they were miraculously delivered. Under a later 
monarch, who forbade any prayer to be offered, for thirty days, 
but to himself, Daniel, with the same boldness, refusing to 
suspend his petitions to the Almighty, was cast into the den of 
UoDs, who^ mouths were closed against the man of GocL But 
it was chiefly like his predecessor Joseph, as interpreter of 
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dreams, that Daniei acquired his high dislinction. Twice he was 
summoned to this important office by Nebuchadnezzar; once 
when the unconscionable demand was made of the national 
interpreters, that they should expound a vision of which they did 
not know the substance ; once when the haughty monarch was 
warned of a dreadful malady (some kind of madness), by which 
bis pride was to be humbled, when he should be expelled from 
human society, and eat grass like a beast of the field. On both 
occasions the Ilcbrcw interpreter was equally successfuL In the 
same manner he was called upon to expound the fatal hand- 
writing on the wall of liclsbazzar, on that memorable night when 
the human hand, during the sumptuous banquet, wrote upon 
the wall the mysterious words, MENE. MENE. TEKEL. 
UPHARSIN, interpreted by Daniel that the kingdom was 
numbered and finished — Belshazzar wtighed in the balance and 
found wanting — bis kingdom taken away, and given to the 
Medcs and Persians. 

Like Joseph, Daniel became one of the viziers or satraps of 
the mighty empire, when it passed into the hands of the Medes 
and Persians. Nor was this rapid advancement of their country- 
man — though the manner in which Daniel is frequently named 
by his contemporary Ezekiel, shows the pride and reverence with 
which the whole nation looked up to tneir distinguished com- 
patriot— the only ground of hope and consobtion to the scattered 
exiles. Beyond the gloomy waste of the captivity, their prophets 
had always opened a vista of long ages of more than their former 
happiness and glory ; but to which, their restoration to their own 
ricn and pleasant bnd was the first and preparatory promise. 
Jeremiah had limited the dumtion of the captivity to seventy 
years ; he had evinced bis confidence in the certainty of bis own 

C redictions by one of the most remarkable examples of teaching 
y significant action, so common among the Hebrew prophets. 
In the time of the greatest peril he had purchased an estate at 
Anathotb, and concealed the title-deeds with the greatest care, 
in order that they might come to light, for the benefit of his 
posterity, after the restoration of the Hebrew polity ; in which 
event be thus showed his own implicit reliance. When therefore 
they saw the storm bursting upon the haughty and oppressive 
Babylon — when the vast plains of Sbinaar glittered with the 
hosts of the Medes and Persians ; and Cyni^ the designated 
deliverer, appeared at their bead ; amid the wild tumults of the 
war, and the shrieks and lamentations of the captured city, the 
Jews, no doubt, were chaunting, at least murmuring in secret, 
the prophetic strains of Isaiah or Jeremiah, which described the 
fall of the son of the morning— the virgin daughter of Babylon 
sitting in the dust — the ceasing of tbo oppressor — the ruin of the 
golden city. 
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It is not necessiiry, in relating this part of the Jewish history, 
to plunge into the intricate and inextricable Iab)TiDth of Ass)Tian 
history and chronology. It is unimportant whether we suppose, 
with Prideaux and most of the earlier writers, that the fatal 
night, which tenninated the life of Belshazzar, witnessed the fall 
of Babylon, and that Darius the Mede was Cyaxares, the uncle 
of Cyrus ; or with Larcher and others, that Belshazzar was 
overthrown, and put to death, by a conspiracy within the city, 
h^ded by Darius, a man of Median extraction ; and that from 
this Darius opens a new dynasty of Babylonian kings, which 
ended in the Persian conquest by Cyrus. 

At all events, the close of the seventy years’ captivity found 
Cyrus the undisputed monarch of all the iccritories, or rather of 
a more extensive and powerful empire, than that of Assyria; 
and Daniel appears as high in the confidence of this wise and 
powerful monarch as be had been in that of his predecessor 
Darius. For Darius knew too well the value of this wise and 
useful minister not to rejoice at his providential delivery from 
the den of lions ; to which, through the intrigues of his enemies, 
and the unalterable nature of the Median law, he had with 
reluctance condenmed him. His providential deliverance had 
invested Daniel in new dignity, and he rcassumed his station 
among the pashas, or rather as the supreme head of the pashas, 
to whom the provinces of the vast Persian empire were committed. 
Josephus attributes to Daniel, besides bis religious and political 
wisdom, great skill in architecture, and ascribes to him the 
building of the splendid Mausoleum at Ecbatana, or according 
^ Jerom, at Susa, where the kings of Persia, and even the later 
Parthian kings, were interred. 

The nadonal spirit was not extinguished in the heart of Daniel 
by all these honours ; no doubt, through his influence, Cyrus 
issued out the welcome edict commanding the restoration of the 
Miled Hebrews to their native land ; perhaps the framing of the 
Mict, m which the unity of the Godhead was recognised, may 
be referred to the Jewish minister, though it is by no means 

period, the Persians were pure Theists. 

The numbers which assembled under Zerubbabcl (Sbesh- 
the descendant of their kings, the grandson of Jeconiah, 
^d Joshua, the hereditary high priest, were 42,360: four out of 
twenty-four courses of priests joined the returning exiles. 
The joyful caravan set forth, bearing the remaining sacred 
vessels of the temple which Cyrus had restored. The rest of their 
equipage is characteristically described as comprising servants 
and r^ids, singing men singing women, horses, mules, 
camels, astd asses. On their arrival in their native land, they 
^re probably joined by great numbers of the common people. 
These, in some degree, made up for the loss of those recreants 
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who did not choose to abandon their dwellings and possessions 
in Babylonia. The first object was to restore the worship of 
God ; the altar was sec up, the feasts re-established, and the first 
stone of the new temple laid among the joyful acclamations of 
the multitude, but the tears of the ftnaem men that had seen the 
first house, who, when the foundation of this house was laid 
before their eyes, weft with a loud voice. For how different was 
the condition of the Hebrew people, from that splendid period, 
when their kings ruled without rival from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. The ports of the Rea Sea did not now pour the 
treasures of India and Africa into their dominions ; the great 
caravans passed far beyond their borders. The mercantile 
Tyrians were, as before, glad to exchange their timbers and 
stone and artisans for the com, wine, and oil of Palestine ; but 
still the change from the magnificent intercourse between Hiram 
and Solomon was abasing to the pride of judena. The 61,000 
drachms of gold, contributed by the heads of the captivity, are 
supposed to be Dorics, which Prideaux calculates at something 
more than an English guinea ; these with 5000 pounds of silver, 
though a liberal sum in their present state, might raise a 
melancholy remembrance of the incalculable treasures which 
sheeted the former temple with gold. Nor would the royal order 
for assistance, contained in the edict of Cyrus, in any degree 
replace the unbounded treasures accumulated by David and his 
son. The religious Jews deplored the still more important 
deficiencies of the new temple. The Ark, the prophetic Urim 
and Tbummim, the Shechinah or divine presence, the celestial 
fire on the altar, and the spirit of prophecy, though the last gift 
still lingered on the lips of Haggai and Zechariab, till it expired, 
at a later period, on those of Malachi. The temple was DuUt, 
probablv, on the old foundations, but unexpected difficulties 
impeded its pro{^css. The people called the Samaritans made 
overtures to assist in the great national work; their proposal 
was ^rcmptorily and contemptuously rejected. 

While the Hebrew writers unanimously represent the Samari- 
tans as the descendants of the Cutbican colonists introduced by 
Esarhaddon, a foreign and idolatrous race, their own traditions 
derive their regular lineage from Ephraim and Manasseh, the 
sons of loscph. The remarkable fact, that this people have pre- 
served the book of the Mosaic law in the ruder and more ancient 
character, while the Jews, after the return from Babylonia, 
universally adopted the more elegant Chaldean form of letters, 
strongly confirms the opinion, that, although by no means pure 
and unmingled, the Hebrew blood still predominated in their 
race. In many other respects, regard for the sabbath and even for 
the sabbatic j^ear, and the payment of tithes to their priests, the 
Samaritans did not fall below their Jewish rivals in attachment 
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to the Mosaic polity. The later events in the history of the 
kings of Jerusalem, show that the expatriation of the ten tribes 
was by no me.ins complete and permanent ; is it then an un- 
reasonable supposition, that the foreign colonists were lost in the 
remnant of the Israelitish people? and though, perhaps slowly 
and imperfectly weaned from their native superstitions, fell 
by degrees into the habits and belief of their adopted country. 
Their proposition of uniting in common M’orship with the Jews, 
which there seems no reason to suspect of insincerity (as at 
the same time, according to the account in Ezra, they seem to 
have acknowledged their impure descent), clearly evinces the 
prevalence of Israelitish feelings and opinions, over those of 
strangers and aliens from the blood of Abraham and the Mosaic 
constitution. It is remarkable that when the Samaritans are 
first named, they are called tiu adversaries of Judah and 
Beniamin; an expression which seems to intimate some remains 
of the hostility towards the rival kingdom of Israel, and the hated 
race of Ephraim ; against whom they were gl.ad to have the 
additional charge of the contamination of their blood by foreign 
admixture. But whether or not it was but the perpetuation of 
the ancient feud between the two rival kingdoms, from this period 
the hostility of the Jews and Samaritans assumed its character 
of fierce and implacable animosity. No two nations ever hated 
each other with more unmitigated bitterness. With a Jew, 
every Samaritan was a Cuthaean ; and Cuihacan was a term 
expressive of the utmost scorn and detestation. Every thing a 
Samaritan ate or drank, or even touched, was as swine’s flesh ; 
no Samaritan might be made a proselyte; no Samaritan could 
possibly attain to everlasting life. 

The jealous and exclusive spirit, which induced the Jews to 
suspect, orat all events to repel, the advances of their neighbours, 
if not their kindred, is scarcely reconcileable with the mild and 
liberal rules of conduct towards the stranger resident in the 
land (from which the prescribed race of Canaan were alone 
exempted), contained in the Mosaic law, as well as in the 
prayer of Solomon on the dedication of his first temple. Yet 
this was but one indication of that singular alteration in the 
national character of the Jews, which displayed itself after their 
return from the captivity. Prone before, on evepr occasion, to 
adopt the idolatrous practices of the adjacent nations, they now 
secluded themselves from the rest of the world in proud assur- 
ance of their own religious superiority. The law, which of old 
was perpetually violated, or almost forgotten, was now enforced, 
by general consent, to its extreme point or even beyond it 
Adversity endeared that, of which in prosper!^ they had not 
perceived the value. Their city, their native soil, their religion, 
became the objects of the most passionate attachment Inter- 
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marriages with foreigners, neither forbidden by the statute, nor by 
former practice, were strictly inhibited. The observance of the 
sabbath, and even of the sabbatical year, was enforced with 
rigour, of which we have no precedent in the earlier annals ; 
even to the neglect of defence in tune of war. In short, from 
this period commences that unsocial spirit, that hatred towards 
mankind, and want of humanity to all but their own kindred, 
with which, notwithstanding the extent to which they carried 
proselytism to their religion, the Jews are branded by all the 
Roman writers. Their opinions underwent a change no less 
important ; the hope of a Messiah, which had before prevailed 
but vaguely and indistinctly, had been enlarged and arrayed in 
the most splendid images by Isaiah, previous to the fall of the 
city; It was propagatt^, and even the time of his appearance 
declared, by the prophets of the exiles, Ezekiel and Daniel ; it 
sunk deep into the popular mind, and contributed, no doubt, to 
knit the indissoluble tie of brotherhood, by which the Hebrew 
people was held together more closely. National pride and 
patriotism appropriated not merely the lofty privilege of being 
(he ancestors of the great deliverer, but all the advantages and 
glory which were to attend his coming. In whatever lorm or 
character they expected him to appear, king, conqueror, or 
even God, in this the Jewish race agreed, that tho Messiah was 
to be the king, the conqueror, the God of Israel 

From this |)eriod likewise the immortality of the soul, and the 
belief in another life, appear more distinctly in the popular 
creed, from which they were never perhaps entirely effaced, but 
rested only on vague tradition, and were obscured by the more 
immediate hopes and apprehensions of temporal rewards and 
punishments, revealed in the law. But in the writings of the 
Babylonian prophets, in the vision of dry bones in Ezekiel, and 
in the last chapter of Daniel, these doctrines assume a more 
important place; and from the later books, which ore usually 
called the Apocrypha, these opinions appear to have entered 
fully into the general belief. They formed, as is well known, 
the distinction between the Pharisaic sect, the great body of the 
people; and the Sadducccs, the higher order of freethiDkers. 
In other respects, particularly in their notions of angels, who 
now appear under particular names, and forming a sort of 
hierarchy, Jewish opinionsacquired anew and peculiar colouring 
from their intercourse with the Babylonians. 

The Samaritan influence at the Court of Persia prevented the 
advancement of the building, during the rest of the reign of 
Cyrus ; as well as that of Cambyses, and Smerdis the Magian, 
up to the second year of Darius Uystaspes. Josephus places 
with apparent probability, under the reign of Cambyses, a formal 
representation made by the heads of the Samaritans^ of the 
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danger which would arise from permittiog “ the bad and 
^bclJioiJs city to be rebuilt.’* The views of Cambyses on 
Egypt would give weight to this remonstrance; as at this 
juncture, it was manifestly dangerous to permit a strong and 
mutinous city to bo built directly on the road of communication 
his line of military operation and his native dominions. 

On the accession of Darius Hystaspos, the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah strongly urged on ^rubbabel, the chieftain ortho 
^ople» to renew the work. The Persian pashas of the province, 
Tatnai, and Shetbar^bornai, sent to the sovereign for instructions. 
Dtf ius commanded the archives to be searched, in which the 
original edict of Cyrus was found. Darius, who in all respects 
pursued the policy of the great founder of the monarchy, re- 
^sued and confirmed the decree. Under the protection of the 
Persian governors, the Jews pressed forward the work, and in 
the suth year of Darius, the second temple, built on the old 
foundations, but of far less costly and splendid materials, was 
np^ly completed# The dimensions seem to have been the same 
Solomon, except perhaps the height of the interior, 
which was greater, and the want of the lofty porch or tower. 
The fwst of dedication was celebrated with all the joy and 
t^gnificcnce which an impoverished and dependent people could 
display ; but what a falling^ofT in the national sacrifice of 100 
bullocks, 200 rams, 400 lambs, and 12 goats, for a sin ofTcriog, 
rrom the countless hecatombs of Solomon ! 

The treasures of the national poetry alone were not exhausted : 
the hymns composed for the second dedication — probably the 
nve last psalms in the collection, though they bv no means 
equalled— approached far nearer to the vigour and uignity of the 
urlier hymns, than cither the temple itself to its prototype, or 
the numl^r and value of the sacrifices. The Jews enjoyed 
another kind of satisfaction ; their Samaritan adversaries were 
not merely frustrated in their opposition to the building of the 
temple, but obliged, by an imperial ledict, to contribute to its 
completion. 

To the Jews the rest of the long reign of Darius Hystaspes 
nssed away in uneventful prosperity : to that of his successor, 
Xerxes, we assign, with some of the most learned German 
writers, the remarkable history of Esther. The Ahasuenis of 
S^^^Pturc cannot be Darius Hystaspes ; nor do wc trace the 
c^racicr of the mild and humane Artaxerxes Longimanus in 
the capricious despot, who repudiates bis wife because she will 
not expose herself to the public gaze in a drunken festival ; 
raises a favourite vizier to the highest honours one day, and hangs 
mm the next ; commands the massacre of a whole people, and 
then all^a them, in self^cfence, to commit a horrible carnage 
among his other subjects. Yet ail this weak and headstrong 
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violence agrees exactly with the character of that Xerxes who 
commanded the sea to be scourged, because it broke down his 
bridge over the ileUcsponl ; beheaded the engineers, because 
their work was swept away by a storm ; wantonly, and before 
the eyes of the father, put to death the sons of his oldest friend 
Pythii»s, who had contributed most splendidly to bis armament; 
shamefully misused the body of the brave Leonidas ; and after 
his defeat, like another Sardanapalus, g:»ve himself up to such 
voluptuousness, as to issue an edict, offering a reward to the 
inventor of a new pleasure. The synchronisms, remarked by 
Eichhom, strongly confirm this view. In the third year of his 
reign, Abasuerus summons a divan of all the great officers of the 
kingdom at Susa, whom he entertains and banquets i$o days. 
In his third year, Xerxes, at a great assembly, aelibcrates and 
takes measures for the subjugation of Greece. In his seventh 
year (B. c. 479), Ahasuerus marries Esther. In his seventh 
year Xerxes returns, discomfited, to Susa, and abandons himself 
to the pleasures of his harem. The imbecile facility with which 
Xerxes, according to Herodotus, first gave up to his seductive 
mistress, Artaynta, a splendid robe, the present of his oucen 5 
and then, having made a rash promise at a banouct, yielded up 
the wife of his brother Masistes (the mother of nis mistress) to 
the barbarous vengeance of his queen; so precisely resembles 
the conduct of Ahasuerus, that it is impossible not to suspect we 
arc reading of the same person both in the Grecian and the 
Hebrew annalist. The similarity of the names Amestris, wife 
of Xerxes, and Esther, is likewise observable ; and though 
Esther, at first, appears in an amiable light, by the account of 
her own countrymen, yet the barbarous execution of the ten sons 
of Haman diminishes the improbability, chat, through jealousy, 
and the corrupting influence of her station in the court or Xerxes, 
she might in Liter life have become as revengeful and sanguinary 
as the Amestris of Herodotus. But whoever was the Ahasuerus 
(the great king), during his reign the Jewish nation was in danger 
of total extermination. At the great imperial banquet, where 
all the splendour of the kingdom was displayed, the sovereign 
commanded the presence of his queen, Vashti. With a better 
sense of her own dignity, the queen refused to attend. The 
weak monarch was not merely irritated during his state of in- 
toxication ; but after he had returned to his sober reason, instead 
of honouring her higher sense of decency, retained his anger at 
the disobedience of his queen, degraded Vashti from her ro)^! 
station, and sent out an ^ict, ludicrous enough to modem e.irs, 
which enacted the implicit submission of all the females in the 
monarchy to the will of their husbands. After this a general 
levy of beautiful damsels was made, to supply the seraglio of the 
king, out of whom he was to select his queen. Ha&ssab, or 
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Esther, the cousin- german of Mordecai, a distinguished Jew, 
who had brought her up from her childhood, bad the fortune to 
please the king ; she was put in possession of the royal apart- 
ments, and at a great festival proclaimed the Queen of Persia, 
her birth still remaining a secret. Among the rival candidates 
for the royal favour were Mordecai and liaman, said to be de- 
scended from the ancient Amalekitish kings. Mordecai bad the 
good fortune to detect a conspiracy against the life of the king, 
but Hainan soon outstripped all competitors in the race of 
advancement. Perhaps the great destruction in the families of 
the Persian nobility, particularly of the seven great hereditary 
counsellors of the kingdom, during the Grecian war, may account, 
if any cause is wanting besides the caprice of a despot, for the 
elevation of a stranger to the rank of first vizier. Mordecai 
alone, his rival (for this supposition renders the whole history 
more probable), refused to pay the accustomed honours to the 
new favourite. Haman, most likely, secretly informed of his 
connexion with the queen, and fearing, therefore, to attack 
Mordecai openly, determined to take his revenge on the whole 
Jewish people. He represented them to the king as a dangerous 
and turbulent race ; and promised to obtain immense wealth, 
10,000 talents of silver, no doubt from the confiscation of their 
property, to the royal treasury, which was exhausted by the 
king's plc-tsures, and by the Grecian war. On these representa- 
tions he obtained an edict for the general massacre of the Hebrew 
people throughout all the provinces of the empire, of which 
Judasa was one. The Jews were in the deepest dismay ; those in 
busa looked to Mordecai as their only hope, and he to Esther. 
The influence of the queen might prevail, if she could once 
obtain an opportunity of softening the heart of Ahasuerus. Bat 
it was death, even for the queen, to intrude upon the royal 
presence unsummoned, unless the king should extend bis golden 
sceptre in sign of pardon. Esther trembled to undertake the 
cause of her kindred ; but, as of Jewish blood, she herself was 
involved in the general condemnation. Having propitiated her 
God by a fast of three days, she appeared, raduant in her beauty, 
before the royal presence. The golden sceptre was extendi 
towards her ; not merely her life, but whatever gift she should 
demand, was conceded by the captivated monarch. The cautious 
Esther merely invited the king, and Haman his minister, to a 
banquet. Haman fell into the snare ; and, delighted with this 
supposed mark of favour from the queen, imagined all impedi- 
ments to the gratification of his vengeance entirely removed, and 
gave orders that a lofty gallows should be erected for the exe- 
cution of Mordecai. The king, in the mean time, during a sleep- 
less night, had commanded the chronicles of the kingdom to ^ 
read before him. The book happened to open at the relation of 
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the valuable but unrequited service of Mordecai, in saving the 
king’s life from a conspiracy within his own palace. The next 
morning Ahasuerus demanded from the obsequious minister, 
“ in what manner he might most exalt the man whom he delighted 
to honour?" The vizier, appropriating to himself this signal 
mark of favour, advised that this highly distinraisbed individual 
should be arrayed in ro>-al robes, set on the king's horse, with 
the royal crown on bis head, and thus led by one of the greatest 
men through the whole city, .and proclaimed to the people, as the 
man whom the king delighted to honour. To his astonishment 
and dismay, Haman is himself commanded to conduct, in this 
triumphant array, his hated rival Mordecai. In terror he con- 
sults his wife and the v/ise nun as to his future course ; he is 
interrupted by a summons to the b.anquet of Esther. Here, as 
usual, the king, enraptured with his entertainment, offers his 
queen whatever boon she may desire, even to half of bis kingdom. 
Her request is the deliverance of her people from the fatal 
sentence. The detection and the condemnation of the minister 
was the inevitable consequence. Haman, endeavouring to 
entreat mercy, throws himself upon her couch. The jealous 
monarch either supposing, or pretending to suppose, that he is 
making an attempt on the person of the queen, commands his 
insunt execution; and Haman, by this summary sentence, is 
hanged on the gallows which had been raised for Mordecai, 
while the Tew is raised to the vacant vizieralty. Still, however, 
the dreadful edict was abroad : messengers were despatched on 
all sides throughout the realm, which extended from India to 
Ethiopia, on horseback, on mules, on camels, and on drome- 
daries, permitting the Jews to stand on the defensive. In Susa 
they slew 800 of their adversaries ; 7S,ooointhe provinces. The 
act of vengeance was completed by the execution of Hainan’s 
ten sons, who, at the petition of Esther, suffered the fate of their 
father. So great was the confusion and the terror, caused by the 
degree of royal favour which Mordecai enjoyed, that the whole 
nation became objects of respect, and many of other extraction 
embraced their religion. The memory of this signal deliverance 
has been, and still is, celebrated by the Jews. The festival Is 
called that of Purim, because on that day Haman cast (Pur) the 
lot to destroy them. It is preceded by a strict fast on the 13th 
of the month Adar (February and March); the 14th and 15th 
are given up to the most universal and tmboundt^ rejoicing. 
The book of Esther is read in the Synagogue, where all ages 
and sexes are bound to be present ; and whenever the name of 
Haman occurs, the whole congregation clap their hands, and 
stamp with their feet, and answer, “Let his memory peristi.* 
The reign of Artaxerxes, the successor of Xerxes on the 
Persian throne, was favourable to the Jews. In the seventh 
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year a new migration took place from Babylonia, beaded by 
Ezra, a man of priestly descent. He was invested with full 
powers to make a collection among the Jews of Babylonia for 
the adornment of the national temple, and to establish magis- 
trates and judges in every part of Judaea. Many of the priest- 
hood of the higher and of the inferior orders joined themselves 
to his party — singers, porters, and Ncthinims. They arrived in 
safely, though without any protection from the royal troops, in 
Jerusalem, and were received with great respect both by the 
Jews and the Persian governors. The national spirit of Ezra 
was deeply grieved to tind that, by contracting marriages with 
the adjacent tribes, not merely the commonalty, but the chieftains 
and the priests themselves had contaminated the pure descent of 
the Israelitish race. By his influence these marriages were 
generally cancelled, and the foreign wives repudiated. Still the 
city of Jerusalem was open and defenceless ; the jealous policy 
of the Persian kings would not permit the Jews to fortify a 
military post of such importance as their capital. 

On a sudden, however, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
Nchemiah, a man of Jewish descent, cup-bearer to the king, 
received a commission to rebuild the city with all possible expe- 
dition, The cause of this change in the Persian politics is to be 
sought, not so much in the personal influence of the Jewish cup- 
bearer, as in the foreign history of the times. The power of 
Persia had received a fatal blow in the victory obtained at Cnidus 
by Conon, the Athenian admiral. The great king was obliged 
to submit to an humiliating peace, among the articles of which 
were the abandonment of the maritime towns, and a stipulation 
that the Persian army should not approach within three days’ 
journey of the sea. Jerusalem being about this distance from the 
coast, as standing so near the line of communication with Egypt, 
became a post of the utmost importance. The Persian court 
saw the wisdom of intrusting the command of a city, and the 
government of a people always obstinately national, to an officer 
of their own race, yet on whose fidelity they might have full 
reliance. The shock, which the Persian authority bad sufTered, 
is still further shown by the stealth and secrecy with which 
Nehemiab, though armed with the imperial edict, was obliged 
to proceed. For the heads of the neighbouring tribes, the 
Samaritans, Ammonites, and Arabians, openly opposed the 
work. By night, and with their arms in their hands, the whole 
people of every rank and order laboured with such assiduity- 
one half working, while the other watched, and stood on their 
defence — that in incredibly short time, fifty-two days, the enemy, 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian, who had at first 
treated the attempt with scorn, saw the strong city of Jerusalem, 
as if by enchantment, girl with impregnable walls and towers, 
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defying tbcir assault, and threatening to bridle their independ- 
ence. Nebcmiab bad to contend not only with foreign opposition, 
but domestic treachery. Some of the Jewish nobles were in 
secret correspondence with the enemy, particularly with Tobiah 
the Ammonite; and the great measure by which the governor 
relieved the people from usurious burthens, though popular no 
doUbt among the lower orders, by no means conciliated the more 
wealthy to his administration. The exaction of the Persian 
tribute pressed heavily on the mass of the people : to defray this 
charge the poor were obliged to borrow of the rich, who, in 
deti.mcc of the Mosaic law, exacted enormous usury. Nebcmiah, 
by the example of bis own muniftcence, and by bis authority, 
extorted in a public assembly a general renunciation of these 
claims, and a solemn oath of future conformity to the law. In 
the spirit of the ancient constitution he closed the sitting with 
this imprecation : — he shook his lap, and said, “So God shake 
out every man from his house, and from his labour, that 
pcrformcih not this promise, even thus be ye shaken out and 
emptied.” And all the congregation said “ Amen 1 ” and praised 
the Lord. 

H.aving thus provided for the outward security and inward 
peace of the people, and having solemnly dedicated the wall, 
Nehciuiab left Hanani his brother, and Hananiah, as governors 
of Jerusalem, strictly enjoining them to keep the gates closed, 
except during the day, and returned to Persia for a short lime, 
to report his proceedings and renew bis commission. On his 
return, which speedily followed, he took new measures to secure 
the purity of descent, now held of such high importance among 
the Jews. The genealogies of all the congrewtion were in- 
quired into and accurately made out ; the number of genuine 
Israelites taken, which amounted to 42,360 with 7337 slaves, and 
243 singers of both sexes. All their stock amounted (only) to 
736 horses, their mules 345, camels 435, asses ]720. Such was 
the fallen state of this once mighty and opulent nation. Yet still 
the contributions to the temple were on a scale comparatively 
munificent. Nebemiah himself, the leaders, and the body of the 
people, voluntarily offered a considerable sum in gold, silver, 
utensils for the service, and costly garments for the priests. 
There seems to have been much unwillingness in the body of the 
people to inhabit the city, where probably the police was more 
strict, the military duties more onerous, and in general more 
restraint, with less freedom and less profit, than in toe cultivation 
of the soil Dut the general security of the country, and roost 
likely direct orders from the court of Persia, required that the 
capital should be well manned ; and accordingly every tenth man, 
by lot, was constrained to enrol himself among the citicens of 
Jerusalem. 
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In the mean time Ezra, who had been superseded in the civil 
administration by Nehemiah, had applied himself to his more 
momentous task — the compilation of the Sacred Books of the 
Jews. Much of the Hebrew literature was lost at the time of the 
Captivity; the ancient Book of Jasher, that of the M-ars of the 
Lord, the writings of G.ul and Iddo the Prophet, and those of 
Solomon on Natural History. The rest, particularly the Law, 
of which, after the discovery of the original by Hilkiah, many 
copies were taken ; the historical books, the poetry, including 
all the prophetic writings, except those of Malachi, were collected, 
revised, and either at that time, or subsequently, arranged in 
three great divisions : the Law, containing the five Books of 
Moses : the Prophets, the historical and prophetical books ; the 
Hagiographa, called also the Psalms, containing Ps^ms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. At a later 
period, probably in the time of Simon the Just, the books of 
Malachi, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther were added, and what is 
called the Canon of Jewish Scripture finally closed. It is most 
likelythat from this lime the Jews began toestablish synagogues, 
or places of public worship and instruction, for the use of which 
copies of the sacred writings were multiplied. The law, thus 
revised and corrected, was publicly read by Ezra, the people 
listening with the most devout attention ; the feast of Tabernacles 
was celebrated with considerable splendour. After this festival 
a solemn fast was proclaimed : the whole people, having confessed 
and bewailed their offences, deliberately renewed the covenant 
with the God of their fathers. An oath was administered, that 
they would keep the law ; avoid intermarriages with strangers ; 
neither buy nor sell on the Sabbath ; observe the s.ibbaticai 
year, and remit all debts according to the law ; pay a tax of a 
third of a shekel for the service of the temple ; and offer all 
first-fruits, and all tithes to the Levites. Thus the Jewish con- 
stitution was finally re-established. In the twelfth year of his 
administration Nehemiah relumed to the Persian court. But 
the weak and unsettled polity required a prudent and popular 
government. In his absence affairs soon fell into disorder. 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, the solemn covenant was forgotten; and on his return, 
aner a residence of some time in Persia, Nehemiah found the 
high priest, EUashib himself, in close alliance with the deadly 
enemy of the Jews, Tobiah the Ammonite, and a chamber in 
the temple assigned for the use of this stranger. A grandson 
of the high priest had taken as his wife a daughter of their 
other adversary, Sanballat. Others of the people had married 
in the adjacent tribes, had forgotten their native tongue, and 
spoke a mixed and barbarous jargon : the Sabbath was violated 
both by the native Jews and by the Tyrian traders, who sold 

o 
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their fish and merchandise at the gales of Jerusalem. Armed 
with the authority of a Persian satrap, and that of his own 
munificent and conciliatory character— for as governor he had 
lived on a magnificent scale, and continually entertained 1 50 
of the chief leaders at his own table— Neheraiah reformed all 
these disorders. Among the rest he expelled from Jeru^lem, 
Manassch, the son of joiada (who succeeded Eliashib in the 
high priesthood), on account of his unlawful marriage with the 
daughter of Sanb.illat the Horonite. Sanballat meditated si^al 
revenge. He built a rival temple on the mountain of Geriiim, 
and appointed Manasseh high priest ; and thus the schism 
between the two nations, the Jews and the Samaritans, was 
perpetuated forever. The Jews ascribe all the knowledge of the 
Jaw among the Samaritans, even their possession of the sacred 
books, to the apostasy of Manasseh. The rival temple, they 
assert, became the place of refuge to all the refractory and 
licentious Jews, who could not endure the strict administration 
of the law in Judxa. But these are the statements of bitter and 
impUcablc adversaries, fairly to be mistrusted either as untrue, 
or as exaggerated. Still, from the building of the rival temple, 
we may date the total separation of the two people. Samaria, 
however, remained in comparative insi^ificance, while Jerusalem 
was destined to a second era of magnificence and ruin. 

During the grc.at period of Grecian splendour in arms, enter- 
prise, and letters, the jew^ in quiet and, perhaps, enviable 
obscurity, Liy hid within their native valleys. The tide of war 
rolled at a distance; wasting Asia Minor, and occasionally 
breaking on the shores of Cyprus and Egypt. The Grecian 
writers of this period seem quite unaware of the existence of 
such a people ; they lay entirely out of the line of maritime 
adventure: Tyre alone, on the Syrian coast, attracted the 
Grecian merchant. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
Jews of Palestine, who were now in their lowest state both as to 
numbers and opulence, had commenced their mercantile career. 
The accounts of the intercourse of the earlier and later Grecian 
philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato, with the Hebrews, are 
manifestly fictions of the Alexandrian Jews, eagerly adopted and 
exaggerated by the Christian Fathers. The Greeks little 
apprehended that a few leagues inland from the coast which 
their fleets perpetually passed, a people, speaking a language 
which they esteemed Imbarous, was quietly pursuing its rural 
occupations, and cultivating its luxuriant soil, yet possessed 
treasures of poetry which would rival their own Pindar and 
Simonides, moral wisdom which might put to shame that of 
Plato ; a people who hereafter were to send forth the great 
religious instructors of the world. 

The provincial administration of the Persian governors exer* 
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cis^ only a general superintendence over the subject nations 
‘lie ‘"‘ernal government of Jerusalem fell insensibly into 
the hands of the high priests. From the administration of 
Nehemiah to the time of Alexander the Great, one atrocious 
onJv the family of the high priest, appears the 

FM ® transachon in the uneventful annals of Judaia 

Eliashib succeeded m the high priesthood by Judas— ludas 
by John pe latter, jealous of the influenced his brother 
Bagoses, the Persian governor, and suspecting him 
of designs on the high priesthood, murdered him viihin the 
precincts of the sanctuary. The Persian came in great indie- 
nation to Jerusalem, and when the Jews would have prevent^ 

exclaimed, “Am not I purer 
^an the dead body of him whom ye have slain in the temple ? ” 
pgoses laid a heavy mulct on the whole people-fifty drachms 
for every lamb offered in sacrifice. At length the peLe of this 

by the invasion of Alexander. 
After the demolition of T)Te, the conqueror marched against 

totally destfoyed. Either during the siege of 
Tjre, or his nwrch against Gaza, the Jews no doubt made their 
submission. On this simple fact has been built a romantic and 
picturesque story. While Alexander was at the siege of fm 
he sent to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. The high priest 

sworn fealty to Darius, and was Lund to 
maintain bis allegiance to that monarch. After the taking of 
UaM, the conqueror advanced against Jerusalem. Jaddua. the 
high pnest, and the people were in the greatest consternation. 

Jaddua to take comfort— to 
hang the city with garlands— throw open the gates— and go forth 

to meet the enemy, clad in his pontifical robes, th^ pfrests in 

to Sapha, L emi- 
nence, from whence the whole city and temple might be seen 

priest in his hyacinth- 
’ embroidered with gold, and with the turban and its 
^Iden frontal, than he fell prostrate and adored the Holy Name 

characters. His attendants 
jwe lost in astonishment. The Phoenicians and Chaldeans had 
^n eagerly watching the signal to disperse the suppliants, and 

doib^if around, began to 

X L whom®^«nTK length demanded 

orir« ’ world worshipped, should worship the high 

bm hU p*’"°7bip,» replied the monarch, “not the hrgh priest, 
but his G^. In a vision at Dios in Macedonia, that fimre in 

appeared to me. He exhorted me to pass over 

Lkthi Persia." Alexander then 

took the priest by the hand, and entered the city. He ofiered 
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SAcrilice ; and the high priest communicated to him the pro* 
phccies of D.iniel, predicting th.it a Greek was to overthrow 
the Persian empire. Alcx.mdcr, delighted with his reception, 
offered to the Jews whatever gift they should desire. They 
requested the freedom of their brethren in Media and Babylonia. 
They likewise obt.iincd an exemption from tribute in the Sab- 
batical year. The difhcultics and anachronisms of this whole 
story* have been exposed by Moyle, and Mitford the Grecian 
historian ; and unfortunately the Alexandrian Jews were so much 
interested in inventing or embellishing any talc which could 
honourably connect them with the great founder of that city, 
that an account, which has most probably passed through their 
hands, must be received with great mistrust It is added, that 
the Samaritans petitioned for the same exemption from tribute 
in the Sabbatical year. Alexander hesitated. But some of the 
inhabitants having, for some unknown reason, risen against 
Andromachus, the M.accdonian commander in Samaria, Alexan- 
der ordered the whole people to be ei^lled, and planted a 
Macedonian colony in their room. The Samaritans retreated to 
Shcchcm, and hence they are called, in the book of Ecclesias- 
licus, tfu foolish ptopU I/mI dwell at Shechem. The insurrection 
and cxpdsion or the Samariuns is mentioned by Curtins. Of 
the former history, the chroniclers of Alexander are silent, 
excepting perhaps Justin, in a passage which it is fair to mention. 
That author says, that in many of the Syrian cities, the kings 
came out to meet and to submit toAlexandcr, with sacred SUcts 
on their heads. Alexander is likewise stated to have transplanted 
100,000 Jews to bis new colony in Egypt, and bestowed on them 
equal privileges and immunities with the Macedonians. 

On the death of Alexander, Judxa came into the possession 
of Laomedon, one of his generxls. On his defeat, Ptolemy, the 
king of Egypt, attempted to seize the whole of Syria. He ad- 
vanced against Jcrus.ilcin, ass.aulted it on the Sabbath, and met 
with no resistance, the superstitious Jews scrupling to violate 
the holy day, even in self-defence. The contjueror carried away 
100,000 captives, whom be settled chieBy in Alexandria and 
Cyrenc. In a short time, following a more humane policy, he 
endeavoured to attach the Jewish people to his cause, enrolled 
an army of 30,000 men, and entrusted the chief garrisons of the 
country to their care. Syria and Judxa did not escape the 
dreadful anarchy which ensued during the destructive warfare 
waged by the generals and successors of Alexander. Twice 
these provinces fell into the power of Antigonus, and twice were 

* For Instance the high priest refuses hli allegiance toAlexandcr, though 
aware that he U designated by God. la the prophecy of Daniel as the 
Destroyer of the I’cnion Empire. 
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regained by Ptolemy, to whose share they were finally adjudged 
after the decisive defeat of Antigoous at Ipsus. The maritime 
towns, Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, were the chief points of conten- 
tion; Jerusalem itself seems to have escaped the horrors of war. 
During this dangerous period, Onias, the high priest, adminis- 
tered the public affairs for twenty-one years. He was succeeded, 
the year after the battle of Ipsus, by Simon the Just, a pontiff 
on whom Jewish tradition dwells with peculiar attachment. His 
death was the commencement of peril and disaster, announced, 
say the Rabbins, by the most alarming prodigies. The sacrifices, 
which were always favourably accepted during his life, at bis 
death became uncertain or unfavourable. The scape goat, 
which used to be thrown from a rock, and to be dashed imme- 
diately to pieces, escaped (a fearful omen) into the desert. The 
great west light of the golden chandelier no longer burned with 
a steady flame — sometimes it was extinguished. The sacrificial 
fire languished ; the sacrificial bread failed, so as not to suffice, 
as formerly, for the whole priesthood. 

The founding of the S^o-Grecian kingdom by Selcucus, and 
the establishment of Antioch as the capiul, brought Judasa into 
the unfortunate situation of a weak province, placed between 
two great conflicting monarchies. Still under the mild govern- 
ment of the three first Ptolemies, Soter, Philadelphus, and 
Euergetes, both the native and Alexandrian Jews enjoyed many 
marks of the royal favour ; and while almost all the rest of the 
world was ravaged by war, their country flourished in profound 
peace. Towards the end of the reign of Euergetes, the prosperity 
of the nation was endangered by the indolence and misconduct 
of Onias the second, the high priest, the son of Simon the Just, 
who had succeeded his uncles, Eleazar and Manassch, in the 
supreme authority. The payment of the customary tribute 
having been neglected, the Egyptian king threatened to invade 
the country, and to share it among his soldiers. The high 
priest, being unable, or unwilling, to go to Egypt to answer for 
his condua, his nejAew Joseph was dispatched on this delicate 
mission. Joseph, with difficulty, obtained money for his journey 
of some Samaritans. He travelled to Egypt in a caravan with 
some rich Ccelesyrians and Phoenicians, who were going to 
Alexandria to obtain the fanning of the royal tribute. He caught 
from theii conversation the sum they proposed to offer, and the 
vast profit they intended to make of their bargain. On his 
a* court, he made rapid progress in the royal favour. 
When the farmers of the revenue came to make their offers, 
bid 8000 talents — Joseph instantly offered double that sum. 
His sureties were demanded ; he boldly named the king and 
<loeen. Struck with the character of the man, the royal bonds- 
men testified their assent ; and Joseph became farmer of the 
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revenues of Judaea, Samaria, Fhccnicia, and Coelcsyria, with a 
formidable body of tax-gatherers, 2000 soldiers. By making one 
or two terrible examples, putting to death twenty men at Ascalon, 
and confiscating 1000 talents of their property— and by the same 
severity at Scythopolis— Joseph succeeded in raising the royal 
revenue with great profit to himself. He continued to discharge 
his office with vigilance, punctuality, and prudence for twenty- 
two years. Nor docs it appear that his measures were unjust 
or oppressive. His administration lasted till the invasion of 
Antiochus the Great. This enterprising monarch, not contented 
with wresting his own territory of Ccclesyria from the power of 
Ptolemy, seized Juda:a, but was totally defeated in a CTcat battle 
at Raphia, near Gaia. After his victory, Ptolemy (Philopator) 
entered Jerusalem. He made sumptuous presents to the temple, 
but pressing forward to enter the sanctuary, he was repelled by 
the high priest, Simon, son of Onias. He is reported to have 
been seized with a supernatural awe and horror ; but from that 
lime he entertained implacable animosity ag-ainst the Jews, 
whom, it is said, he cruelly persecuted, as will hereafter be 
related, in Alexandria. During the monarebyof the next Ptolemy 
(Epiphanes), Antiochus again seized Coelcsyria and Judara. 
Scopas, general of the Egyptian forces, recovered, ga^isoned, 
«ind strengthened Jerusalem, which he ruled with ao iron and 
oppressive hand. But being defeated near the sources of the 
Jordan, he was constrained to leave Antiochus undisputed master 
of the territory. The Syrian king was received as a deliverer in 
Jerusalem, and desirous to attach these valuable allies to his 
cause, he issued a decree highly favourable to the whole nation. 
Antiochus afterwards bestowed CoBlesyrU and Judaea, as the 
dowry of his daughter Cleopatra, on the young king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. Still, however, the revenues were to be 
shared by the two sovereigns. In what manner the king of 
Syria regained his superiority does not appear, but probably 
through the disorder mio which the affairs of Eg)yt fell, at 
the close of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and during the 
minority of Ptolemy Philomctor. 

It was not, however, the tyranny of foreign sovereigns, but 
the unprincipled ambition of their own native imlers, that led to 
calamities little less dreadful than the Babylonian captivity, the 
plunder and ruin of the holy city, the persecution, and almost 
the extermination, of the people. By tne elevation of Joseph, 
the son of Tobias, to the office of collector, or farmer of the royal 
revenue, as above related, arose a family powerful enough to 
compete with that ^ the high priest.^ Joseph had eight sons: 
the youngest, Hyreanus, by bis own niece, who was substituted 
by her father in the place of a dancer, of whom Joseph had 
become violently enamoured, in Egypt. This niece he afterwards 
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married. Hyrcaous, being sent on a mission to congratulate 
Ptolemy Philopator on the birth of his son, got possession of all 
his father’s treasures. By the magnificence of bis presents, a 
hundred beautiful girls, and a hundred beautiful boys, which 
each cost a talent, and bore a talent in his band, and by the 
readiness of bis wit, he made as favourable an impression m the 
court as his father had done before him. On bis return to 
Judaea, he was attacked by his brothers, on account of his 
appropriation of his father’s Egyptian wealth: two of them were 
slain in the affray. Hyreanus then retreated beyond the Jordan, 
and became collector of the revenue in that district. On his 
father’s death a great contest arose about the partition of his 
wealth; the high priest, Onias III., took part with the elder 
brothers against Hyreanus. He fled again beyond Jordan, built 
a strong tower, and committed depredations on the Arabians, 
probably the Nabatheans, who carried on a considerable com- 
merce. Dreading, however, the vengeance of the king of Syria, 
he fell on his sword and slew himself. A feud in the mean time 
had arisen between Onias and Simon, according to conjecture 
the elder son of Joseph, who held the office of governor of the 
temple. The immediate cause of dispute, proi»bly, related to 
the command over the treasury of the temple, in which Onias 
had permitted Hyreanus to deposit part of his riches, and over 
which Simon, as collector of the royal revenue, might pretend 
to some authority. Simon fled to Apollonius, who governed 
Coelesyria, under King Sclcucus, and gave an account of 
incalculable treasures laid up in the Jewish temple. Heliodorus, 
the royal treasurer, was immediately dispatched to take posses- 
sion of this unexpected fund, so opportunely discovered ; for the 
finances of Scleucus were exhausted by the exactions of the 
Romans. The whole city was in an agony of apprehension, the 
high priest seemed in the deepest distress, while the royal officer 
advanced to profane and pillage the temple of God. Suddenly 
a horse, with a terrible rider clad in golden armour, rushed into 
the courts, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet. Two 
young men, of great strength and beauty, and splendidly 
attired, sto^ by the rider, and scourged the intruder with great 
violence. At this awful apparition the treasurer fell half dead 
upon the pavement, was carried senseless out of the precincts 
ot the sanctuary, and only revived after the promise of the high 
priest to intercede with his offended Deity. Although the Jews 
were too much delighted, and the Syrians too much terrified, to 
doubt the reality of tUs miracle, yet Simon, the adversary of 
the high priest, was not only incredulous, but openly accused 
him of imposture. The factions grew more turbulent, and 
murders having been committed by the party of Simon, Oniat 
went up to Antioch to request the interposition of the sovereign 
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Soon after his arrival, Antiocbus, surnamed Epiphanes, the 
Illustrious, or Epimanes, the Madman, succeeded his brother 
Seieucus on the throne of Syria. Antiochus united the quick 
and versatile character of a Greek, with the splendid voluptu* 
ousness of an Asiatic. At one time he debased the royal 
dignity by mingling with the revels of his meanest subjects, 
scouring the streets in bis riotous frolics, or visiting the lowest 
places of public entertainment, and the common baths ; or, like 
Peter of Russia, conversing with the artisans in their shops on 
their various trades. With still less regard to the dignity of his 
own character, he was fond of mimicking in public the forms of 
election to the Roman magistracies ; he would put on a white 
robe, and canvass the passengers in the streets for their voles. 
Then, supposing himself to have been eleacd icdile, or tribune, 
he would place his curule chair in the open market-place, and 
administer Justice — a poor revenge against a people, before 
whose power he trembled I On the other hand, the pleasures 
of Antiochus were those of a Sardanapalus ; and bis munificence, 
more particularly towards the religious ceremonies and edifices, 
both of his own dominions and of Greece, was on a scale of trulv 
Oriental grandeur : for among the discrepancies of this singuLtr 
character, must be reckoned a great degree of bi^try and 
religious intolerance. The admirers of the mild genius of the 
Grecian religion, and those who sujmose religious persecution 
unknown in the world till the era of Christianity, would do well 
to consider the wanton and barbarous attempt of Antiocbus to 
exterminate the religion of the Jews, and substitute that of the 
Greeks. Yet the savage and tyrannical violence of Antiochus 
was, in fact, and surely we may say providentially, the safeguard 
of the Jewish nation from the greatest danger to which it had 
ever been exposed, — the slow and secret encroachment of 
Grecian manners, Grecian arts, Grecian vices, and Grecian 
idolatry. It roused the dormant energy of the whole people, and 
united a^in, in indissoluble bonds, the generous desire of 
national independence, with zealous attachment to the national 
religion. It again identified the true patriot with (be devout 
worshipper. 

Joshua, or Jason, the brother of Onias, the high priest, by the 
offer of 360 talents, bribed the luxurious but needy sovereign 
of Syria, to displace his unoffending relative, and confer upon 
himself the vacant dignity. Onias was summoned to Antioch, 
and there detained in honourable confinement. Joshua proceeded 
to strengthen bis own interests by undermining the national 
character ; he assumed a Grecian name, Jason ; obtained per> 
mission to build a gymnasium, to which be attracted all the 
youth of the city ; weaned them by de^ees from all the habits 
and opinions of their fathers, and trained them in a complete 
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system of Grecian education. He allowed the services of the 
temple to fall into disuse ; and carried his aiienaiion from the 
Jewish faith so far as to send a contribution to the great games, 
which were celebrated at Tyre in honour of their tutelar deity, 
the Hercules of the Greeks. This last act of impiety was 
frustrated by the religious feelings of his messengers, who, 
instead of conferring the present on the conductors of the games, 
gave it to the magistrates to be employed in the service of their 
fleet. The authority of Jason was short-lived. He sent, to pay 
the tribute at Antioch, another Onias, (his own brother, accord- 
ing to Josephus, or the brother of Simon, the son of Joseph, 
according to the book of Maccabees,) but who, in conformity to 
the Grecian fashion, had assumed the name of Menelaus. This 
man seized the opportunity of outbidding his employer for the 
high priesthood, and was accordingly substituted in his place. 
Menelaus, however, found the treasury exhausted by the profusion 
of Jason, and, in order to make good his payments at Antioch, 
secretly purloined the golden vessels of the temple, which he 
sold at Tyre. The zeal of the deposed Onias was kindled at 
this sacrilege ; he publicly denounced the plunderer before the 
tribunal of Antioch. But the gold of Menelaus was all-powerful 
among the officers of the Syrian court. Onias fled to an asylum 
in the Daphne, near Antioch, but being persuaded to come 
forth, was put to death by Andronicus, whom Menelaus had 
bribed. Yet the life of Onias had been so blameless and dig- 
nified, that even the profligate court and thoughtless monarch 
lamented his death. In the mean time a formidable insurrec- 
tion had taken place in Jerusalem. The people, indignant at 
the plunder of the temple, attacked Lysimaebus, brother of 
Menelaus, who bad been left in command, and, although he 
rallied a force of 3000 men, overpowered and slew him.^ 

Antioebus had now open^ his campaign for the subjugation 
of Egypt. While at Tyre, a deputation from Jerusalem came 
before him to complain of the tyranny of Menelaus. Menelaus 
contrived not merely that the embassy should have no effect, but 
the ambassadors themselves were murdered. Antiochus ad- 
vanced the next year into Egypt : his career was victorious : the 
whole country submitted. But a fabe rumour of his death 
having reached Palestine, Jason, the dispossessed high priest, 
seized the opportunity of revolt against bis brother, took the 
city, shut tip Menelaus in the castle of Acra, and began to exer- 
cise the most horrible revenge against the opposite party. The 
intelligence of the insurrection, magnified into a deliberate revolt 
of the whole nation, reached Antiochus. He marched without 
delav against Jerusalem, took it without much resistance, put to 
death in three days’ time 40,000 of the inhabitants, and seized 
as many more to be sold as slaves. Bad as this was, it was the 
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common fate of rebellious cities : but Antiocbus proceeded to 
more cruel and wanton outrages against the religion of the 
people. He entered every part of the temple, pillaged the 
treasury, seized all the sacred utensils, the golden candlestick, the 
table of sbewbread, the altar of incense; and thus collected a 
booty to the amount of 1800 talents. He then commanded a 
great sow to be sacrificed on the altar of burnt offerings, part of 
the flesh to be boiled, and the liquor from the unclean a nim*! to 
be sprinkled over every part of the temple ; and thus desecrated 
with the most odious aefllemcnt the sacred place, which the 
Jews bad considered for centuries the one holy spot in all the 
universe. The dastardly Jason bad escaped before the approach 
of Antiocbus : he led a wandering life ; and died at length, un- 
pilicd and despised, at Lacedxmon. Menelaus retained the 
dignity of high priest ; but two foreign officers, Philip, a Phry- 
^an, and Andronicus, were made governors of Jerusalem and 
Samaria. Two years afterwards, Antiocbus, being expelled from 
Eg^t by the Romans, determined to suppress every pretension 
to independence within bis own territories. He apprehended, 
perhaps, the usual policy of the Romans, who never scrupled at 
any measures to weaken the powerful monarchies which stood 
m the way of their schemes of conouest, whether by exciting 
foreign enemies, or fomenting civil disturbances in their states. 
The execution of the sanguinary edict for the extermination of 
the whole Hebrew race was entrusted to Apollonius, and executed 
with as (^el dispatch as the most sanguinary tyrant could desire. 
Apollonius waited till the Sabbath, when the whole people were 
occupied in their peaceful religious duties. He then let loose 
his soldiers against the unresisting multitude, slew all the men, 
till the streets ran with blood, and seized all the women as 
captives. He proceeded to pillage, and then to dismantle the 
city, which he set on fire in many places ; be threw down the 
w^s, and built a strong fortress on the highest part of Mount 
Sion, which commanded the temple and all the rest of the city. 
From this garrison be harassed all the people of the country, 
who stole in with fond attachment to visit tne ruins, or offer a 
hasty and interrupted worship in the place of the sanctuary; for 
all the public services bad ceased, ana no voice of adoration was 
beard in the holy city, unless of the profane heathen calling on 
their idols. The persecution did not end here. Antiocbus 
issu^.out an edict for uniformity of wonhip throughout bis 
dominions, and dispatched officers into all parts to enforce rigid 
compliance with the decree. This office in the district of Judzea 
and Samaria was assigned to Athenseus, an aged mao, who was 
well versed in the ceremonies and usam of the Grecian religion. 
The Samaritans, according to the Jesnsb account, by whom they 
are represented as always assening their Jewish lineage, when 
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it seemed to their advanuge, and their Median descent, when 
they hoped thereby to escape any imminent danger, yielded at 
once; and the temple on Gerizim was formaUv consecrated to 
Jupiter Xenius. Athenxus, having been so far successtul, pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem, where, with the assistance of the garrison, 
be prohibited and suppressed every observance of the Jet^ish 
religion, forced the people to profane the Sabbath, to eat swine’s 
flesh and other unclean food, and expressly forbade the national 
rite of circumcisioni The Temple was dedicated 10 Jupuer 
Olympius : the statue of that deity was erected on part ot tiie 
altar of burnt offerings, and sacrifice duly performed. Iwo 
women, who circumcised their children, were hanged in a con- 
spicuous part of the city, with their children round their necks : 
and many more of those barbarities committed, which, as it 
were, escape the reprobation of posterity, frotn their excessive 
atrocity. Cruelties, too horrible to be related, sometimes, for 
that very reason, do not meet with the detestation they deserve. 
Among other martyrdoms, Jewish tradition dweUs with honest 
pride on that of Eleazar, an aged scribe, ninety years old, who 
determined to leave a notable example to such as be young, to 
die ■unllinf'ly and courageously for the honourable and holy 
laws; ami that of the seven brethren, who, encouraged by their 
mother, rejected the most splendid offers, and confronted the 
most excruciating torments rather than infringe the law. ro 
Jerasalem the persecution spread throughout the country: in 
every city the same barbarities were executed, the same pro- 
fanations introduced; and, as a last insult, the ° , . 

Bacchanalia, the license of which, as they were celebrated in 
the later ages of Greece, shocked the severe virtue of the 
older Romans, were substituted for the national festival of 
Tabernacles. The reluctant Jews were forced to join in these 
riotous orgies, and to carry the ivy, the insignia of the pa. 
So near was the Jewish nation, and the worship of Jehovah, to 
total extermination. 
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BOOK X. 


THE ASMONEANS. 

hfaitathms—JudAi the Maecaia—yoiuitkan—SiffWt— John Hyrtanw— 
Atistobulm /. — Alexander Janmtut— Alexandra— Arista^lm JI.— 
Hyrcanut II. 

At this crisis Divine Providence interposed, not as formerly, 
with miraculous assistance, but by the instrumentality of human 
virtues : the lofty patriotism, adventurous valour, daring and 
sagacious soldiership, generous self-devotion, and inextinguish- 
of heroic men in the cause of their country and their 
God. In Modin, a town on an eminence, commanding a view 
of the sea, the exact site of which is unknown, lived Mattathias, 
a man of the priestly line of Joarib, himself advanced in years, 
but with five sons in the prime of life, Johanan, Simon, Judas, 
Lieazar, and Jonathan. When Apelles, the officer of Antiochus, 
arrived at Modin to enforce the execution of the edict against 
the Jewish religion, he made splendid offers to Mattathias, as a 
man of great influence, to induce him to submit to the royal will 
The old man not merely rejected his advances, but publicly pro^ 
chiiraed his resolution to live and die in the faith of his fathers • 
and when an apostate Jew was about to offer sacrifice to the 
heathen deity, in a transport of indignant zeal, Mattathias struck 
him dead upon the altar. He then feU on the king’s com- 
missioner, put him to death, and summoned all the citizens, who 
were zealous for the law, to follow him to the mountains. Their 
numbers rapidly increased ; but the Syrian uoops having sur- 
prised tooo in a cave, attacked them on the Sabbath day, and 
meeting with no resistance, slew them without mercy. From 
thenceforth Mattathias and his followers determined to break 
through this over-scrupulous observance of the S.abbath, and to 
«5«ri the leg.-illty of defensive warfare on that day. 

The insurgents conducted their revolt with equal enterprise 
and discretion. For a time they lay hid in the mountain fast- 
nesses ; and, as opportunity occurred, poured down upon the 
towns; destroyed the heathen altars; enforced circumcision: 
punished aU apostates who fell into their hands, recovered many 
copies of the law, which their enemies had wantonly defaced : 
and re-established the synagogues for public worship ; the 
temple beingdefiled, and in the possession of the enemy. Their 
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ranks were swelled with the zealots for the law, who were then 
called the Chasidim. For, immediately after the return from 
Babylonia, two sects had divided the people ; the Zadikim, the 
righteous, who observed the written law of Moses ; and the 
more austere and abstemious Chasidim, or the holy, who added 
to the law the traditions and observances of the fathers, and 
professed a holiness beyond the letter of the covenant. From 
the former sprung the Caraites and Sadducees of later times ; 
from the latter, the Pharisees. But the age of Matuthias was 
ill suited to this laborious and enterprising warfare: having 
bequeathed the command to ludas, the most valiant of bis sons, 
he sank under the weight of years and toil. So great already 
was the terror of his name, that he was buried, without disturb- 
ance on the part of the enemy, in his native city of Modin. 

If the youth of the new general added vigour and enterprise 
to the cause, it lost nothing in prudence and discretion. Judas 
unfolded the banner of the Maccabees, a name of which the 
derivation is uncertain. Some assert that it is formed from the 
concluding letters of a sentence in the eleventh verse of the 
fifteenth chapter of Exodus, “ Mi Camo Ka Baalim Jehovah," 
signifying, is like unto thee among the Cods, O Jehovah t 
Some, that it was the banner of the tribe of Dan, which 
contained the three last letters of the naraesof Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob: others, that it was the personal appellation of Judas, 
from a word signifying a hammer, like that of Charles Martel, 
the hero of the Fr-anns. Having tried his soldiers by many 
gallant adventures, surprising many cities, which he garrisoned 
and fortified, Judas determined to meet the enemy in the field. 
Apollonius, the governor of Samaria, first advanced against him, 
and was totally defeated and slain. Judas took the sword of bis 
enemy as a trophy, and ever after used it in battle. Seron, the 
deputy-governor of Coelesyria, advanced to revenge the defeat of 
Apollonius, but encountering the enemy in the strong pass of 
Beib-horon, met with the same fate. The circumstances of the 
times favoured the noble struggle of Judas and his followers for 
independence. By his prodigal magnificence, both in his pleasures 
and in his splendid donatives and offerings, Antiochus had ex- 
hausted bis finances. His Eastern provinces, Armenia and Persia, 
refused their tribute. He therefore was constrained to divide his 
forces, marching himself into the East, and leaving Lysias, with a 
great army, tocrush the insurrection in J udaea. The rapid progress 
of Judas demanded immediate resistance. Philip, the Syrian 
governor in Jerusalem, sent urgent soliclutions for relief. The 
vanguard of the Syrian army, amounting to 20,001^ under the 
command of Nicanor and Gorgias, advanced rapidly into the 

S rovince: it was followed by the general-in-chief, Ptolemy 
lacroD ; their united forces forming an army of 40,000 foot and 
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7000 horse. In their train came a multitude of slave merchants ; 
for Nicanor had suggested the policy of selling as many of the 
insurgents a.s they could take, to discharge the arrears of tribute 
due to the Romans, Judas assembled 6000 men at Mirpeh; 
there they fasted and prayed ; and the religious ceremony per- 
formed in that unusual place, sadly reminded them of the 
desolate state of the holy city, the profanation of the sanctuary, 
the discontinuance of the sacrifices. Dut if sorrow subdued the 
tamer spirits, it infused loftier indignation and nobler self- 
devotion in the valiant. Judas knew that his only hope, save in 
bis God, was in the enthusiastic zc.al of bis followers for the law 
of Moses. In strict conformity to its injunctions, he issued out 
through his little army the appointed proclamation, that all who 
had m.arricd wives, built bouses, or planted vineyards, or were 
fe.arful, should return to their homes. His force dwindled to 
3000 men. Yet with this small band be advanced towards 
Kmmaus, where the enemy lay encamped. Intelligence reached 
him, that Gorgias had been detached with $ooochosen foot and 
1000 horse, to surprise him by night. He instantly formed the 
d.aring resolution of eluding the attack, by falling on the camp 
of the enemy. It was morning before bearrived ; but, animating 
bis men to the attack, bo rushed down upon the Syrians, who, 
after a feeble resistance, tied on all sides. Judas was as wary 
as bold ; his troops were as well-disciplined as enterprising. 
>le restrained them from the plunder of the camp, till the 
return of Gorgias with the flower of (be army, who came back 
weary with seeking the Jewish insurgents among the mounuins, 
where they bad hoped to surprise them. To their astonishment 
they beheld their own camp m a blaze of fire. The contest was 
short, but decisive ; the Syrians were defeated with immense 
loss. The rich booty of the camp fell into the bands of the 
Jews, who, with Just retribution, sold for slaves as many of the 
sLive-merchants as they could find. The next day was the 
Sabbath, a day indeed of rest and rejoicing. But success only 
excited the honourable ambition of the Maccabec. Hearing that 
a great force was assembling beyond the J ordan under Timotheus 
and Bacebides, he crossed the river, and gained a great victory 
and a considerable supply of arms. Here two of the chief 
oppressors of the Jews, Philarches and Callisthones, perished ; 
one in battle ; the other burnt to death in a bouse, where be bad 
taken refuge. Nicanor fled, in (be disguise of a slave, to 
Antioch. The next year Lysias appeared in person, at tbe bead 
of 6(^000 foot and 5000 horse, on the southern frontier of 
Judaea; having perhaps levied part of bis men among tbe 
Iduineans. This tribe now iobabited a district 10 tbe west of 
their ancestors, tbe Edomites, having been dispossessed of their 
former territory by tbe Nabalhean Arabs. Judas met this 
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formidable host with 10,000 men; gained a decisive victor)’, and 
slew 5000 of the enemy. Thus on all sides iriumpbaot, Judas 
entered, with his valiant confederates, the ruined and desolate 
Jerusalem. They found shrubs grown to some height, like the 
underwood of a forest, in the courts of the temple ; every part 
of the sacred edifice had been profaned ; the chambers of the 
priests were thrown down. With wild lamentations and the 
sound of martial trumpets they mingled their prayers and 
praises to the God of their fathers. Judas took the precaution 
to keep a body of armed men on the watch against the Syrian 
garrison in the citadel ; and then proceeded to install the most 
blameless of the priests in their office, to repair the sacred 
edifice, purify every part from the profanation of the heathen, to 
construct a new altar, replace out of the booty all the sacred 
vessels, and at length to celebrate the feast of Dedication — a 
period of eight days — which ever after was held sacred in the 
Jewish calendar. It was the festival of the regeneration of the 
people, which, but for the valour of the Maccabees, had almost 
lost its political existence. 

The re-establishment of a powerful slate in Jud»a was not 
beheld without jealousy by the neighbouring tribes. But Judas, 
having strongly forfffied the temple on the side of the citadel, 
anticipated a powerful confederacy which was forming against 
him, and carried his victorious arms into the territories of the 
Idumeans and Ammonites. Thus discomfited on every side, the 
Syrians and their allies began to revenge themselves on the jews 
who were scattered in Galilee and the Transjordanic provinces. 
A great force from Tyre and Biolcmais advanced into the 
neighbouring country. Timotbeus, son of a former general of 
the same name, laid waste Gilead with great slaughter. Judas, 
by the general consent of the people, divided his army into 
three parts; 8000 men, under his own command, cross^ the 
Jordan into Gilead; 3000, under his brother Simon, marched 
into Galilee; the rest, under Joseph the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias, remained to defend the liberated provinces; but with 
strict injunciioos to make no hostile movement. The Maccabees, 
as usual, were irresistible : city after city fell before Judas and 
Jonathan. At length, having subdued the whole country, Judas 
found it pradent not to extend bis kingdom to the bounds of 
that of David, and with that view removed all the Jews beyond 
the Jordan to the more defensible province of Judxa. Simon 
was equally successful in Galilee ; he drove the enemy before 
him to the gates of Ptolemais. But the commanders who were 
left at home, in direct violation of orders, undertook an ill- 
concerted enterprise against Jamnia, a sea-port; were opposed 
by Bacebides, the most skilful of the Syrian generals, and met 
with a signal defeat. 
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In the mean lime the ^cat oppressor of the Jews, Aniiochus, 
had died in Persia. That his end was miserable, both the 
Jewish and Roman historians agree. He had been repulsed in 
an assault on a rich and sumptuous temple in Persia, called by 
the Greeks that of Diana ; perhaps of the female Mithra or the 
moon. Whether he had been incited by the desire of plunder, 
or by his bigoted animosity against foreign religions, does not 
appear; but at the same time be received intelligence of the 
disastrous state of bis aiTairsin Palestine* Hastening bocneward, 
he was seized with an incurable disorder, in a small town among 
the mountains of Paretacene. There, consumed in body by a 
loathsome ulccri afflicted in mind by horrible apparitions and 
remorse of conscience, for his outrage on the Persian temple, 
wys Polybius— for bis horrible barbarities and sacrilege in 
JudiM, assert the Hebrew writers— died the most magnificent of 
the Syro^MacedoDiao monarebs* 

Lysias, who commanded in Syria, immediately set up a son of 
the deceased king, Antioebus Eupator, on the throne ; Demetrius, 
me riVhtful heir as son of Scleucus, being a hostage in Rome. 
The first measure of Lysias was to attempt the subjugation of 
Judma, where a strong party of the apostate Jews anxiously 
awaited bis approach. The royal army formed the siege of 
Beihsya, a town on the Idumcan frontier, which Judas had 
strongly fonified. Their force consisted of 8oor 100,000 fool 
aojooo horse, and 32 elephants. Bethsura made a valiant 
defence, and Judas marched from Jerusalem to its relief. The 
elephants seem to h.-iyc excited great terror and astonishment. 
According to the Jewish annalist each beast was escorted by a 
thousand foot, splendidly armed, and 500 horse; each bore a 
tower containing 32 men: and to provoke them to fight, they 
showed them the blood of grapes and mulberries. The whole 
army, in radiant armour, spread over the mountains and valleys 
so that the mountains glistened therewith, and seemed like lamps 
off re. Yet wherever Judas fought, the Hebrews were successful; 
and bis heroic brother, Eleazar, excited the admiration of bis 
coun^men by rushing under an elephant, which he subbed in 
the ^Uy, and was crushed to death by its faU. Still Judas 
found himself obliged to retreat upon Jerusalem. Bethsura, 
pressed by famine, capitulated on honourable terms; and the 
royal army joined the siege of that part of the city, which was in 
the ^sscssioQ of Judas. Jerusalem resisted all their assaults; 
loe Syrians began to suffer from want of provisions ; and intel- 
ligence arrived that affairs at Antioch demanded their immediate 
presence. A treaty was concluded, and Antiochus admitted into 
the city; but, m direct violation of the terms, he threw down the 
walls and dismantle the fortificadoDS* 

Demetrius in the mean timC| the lineal heir to the throne of 
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Antioch, had escaped from Rome. After some struggle, be 
overpowered Lysias and .Antiochus, put them to death, and 
became undisputed master to the kingdom. The new king 
adopted a more dangerous policy against the independence of 
fudata than the vast armies of his predecessor. The looser and 
less patriotic Jews ill brooked the austere govemmeut of the 
Chasidim, who formed the party of Judas : many, perhaps, were 
weary of the consunt wariare in which their valiant champion 
was engaged. Menelaus, the renegade high priest, had accom- 
panied the army of Lysias, and endeavoured to form a faction 
m his favour; but, on some dissatisfaction, Lysias sent him to 
ilerea, where he was thrown into a tower of ashes, and suffocated. 
Onias, sun of the Onias murdered by means of Menelaus, the 
heir of the priesthood, fled to Eg)'pt, and Akimus, or Jacimus, 
was raised to the high priesthood. By reviving the title of the 
high priest to the supreme authority, Demetrius hoped, if not to 
secure a dependent vass.1l 00 the government of Jud:ea, at least 
to sow discord among the insurgents. He sent Akimus, supported 
by Bacchidcs, his most able general, to claim his dignity. The 
z^ots for the law could not resist the title of the high priest. 
Jerusalem submitted. But no sooner bad Alcimusgot the leaders 
into his power than he basely murdered sixty of them : Bacebides 
followed up the blow with great severities in other pans. Stilh 
no sooner bad Bacchideswitbdrawn bis troops, than Judas again 
took arms, and Alcimus was compelled to fly to Antioch. 
Demetrius dispatched Nicanor, with a great army, to reinstate 
Alcimus. Jerusalem was still in the possession of the Syrians; 
and Nicanor attempted to get Judas intobis power by straugem, 
but the wary soldier was on bis guard. A uattle took place at 
CapharsaLima : Nicanor retreated, with the loss of 5000 men, to 
Jenisalcra, where be revenged himself by the greatest barbarities; 
one of the elders, named Raziz, rather th.in fall into his hands, 
stabbed himself with bis own sword; but the wound not proving 
mortal, he ran forth and destroyed himself by other tneans, too 
horrible to describe. By these cruelties, and by a threat of 
burning the temple and consecrating the spot to Bacchus, 
Nicanor endeavoured to force the people to surrender their 
champion. AU these treacherous and cruel means proving 
ineffectual, he was forc^ to revert to open war. A second 
battle took place, in which the superior forces of Nicanor were 
totally routed, and he himself slaia After this final victory 
Judas took a more decided step to secure the independence of 
his country; he entered into a formal treaty of aliiance with 
Rome. The ambitious Roman senate — steadily pursuing their 
usual policy, of weakening all the great monarchies of the world, 
by all means, whether honourable or treacherous ; and ever, as 
Justin observes, ready to grant what did not belong to them— 

P 
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eagerly ratified the independence of Judasa, and received under 
their protection these useful confederates. Before, however, the 
treaty was made known, the glorious career of the Maccabee 
had terminated. Demetrius sent Alciraus and Bacchides, with 
the whole force of his kingdom, into Palestine. Judas was 
abandoned by all his troops, but 800 men, yet eould not be 
prevailed on to retreat. Having discomfited one wing of the 
enemy’s army, he fell nobly, as he had lived, the martyr, as the 
champion of his country. Among those lofty spirits who have 
asserted the liberty of their native land against wanton and 
cruel oppression, none have surpassed the most able of the 
Maccabees in accomplishing a great end with inadequate means ; 
none ever united more generous valour with a better cause. 

The faction of Alcimus now triumphed, the partisans of the 
Maccabees were oppressed, and the unrelenting Bacchides put 
to death the Ibravcst of their adherents with the most cruel 
indignities. Jonathan, the brother of Judas, assembled a small 
force, and lay concealed in the wilderness of Tekoah, defended 
by the Iordan on one side, and by a morass on the other. A 
third or this gallant race, John, had fallen in an afTray with an 
Ar.ab tribe, who surprised him while escorting some of their 
effects to the friendly Nabatheans. To revenge his death was 
the first object: during a splendid marriage ceremony, the Jews 
fell on the bride and bridegroom, with all their attendants, and 
put them to the sword. Soon after this they repelled an attack 
of Bacchides, with great loss, but finding their num^rs unequal 
to the contest, they swam the river and escaped. Bacchides, to 
secure military possession of the country, fortified and garrisoned 
nil the strong towns. In the mean time, the unworthy high 
priest, Alcimus, having begun to throw down one of the partition 
walls in the temple, was seized with a mortal disorder, and died. 
On his death, Bacchides retired to Antioch, and Jonathan 
immediately broke out of bis hiding-place : but on the rc-appear- 
ance of Bacchides at the hc.ad of a considerable army, be again 
took refuge in the wilderness; where he kept up a desultory 
guerilla warf.are, he himself hovering about the camp of 
Bacchides, while his brother Simon defended the strong post of 
Uethhasi. At length Bacchides, cither wearied of this inglorious 
and harassing campaign, perhaps by orders from his court, who 
began to tremble at the d.anger of oppressing an ally of Rome, 
entered into honourable terms of peace. Jonathan thus bei^me 
master of Juda'a ; though Jerusalem, and many of the stronger 
towns, occupied by garrisons, cither of Syrians or apostate Jews, 
defied his authority. A revolution in the kingdom of Syria gave 
him new strength and importance. An adventurer, Alexander 
Balas, lutnouncing himself as the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
laid ciaim to the crown of the Seleucidic. The Romans admitted 
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bis and Jonathan found himself courted by the two com* 
petitors for the kingdom of Antioch. Demetrius gave him power 
to levy forces, and yielded up all the hostages which remained 
in bis bands. Jonathan seized the opportunity of making him** 
self master of the city, though not of toe fortress, of Jerusalem, 
But Alexander outbid his rival; be offered the high priesthood, 
exemption from all tribute, customs of salt and from crown 
taxts^ fhc third pari of the seed, and half of the fruit of the 
trees; the surrender of all prisoners, not merely protection in 
their religion, but the town of Piolemais, and otherdonatives for 
the expenses of the temple, and for the building and repairs of 
the city. Jonathan immediately assumed the pontifical robe, 
and in his person commenced the reign of the Asmonean 
princes. 

The impostor, Alexander, met with the greatest success; 
defeated and slew Demetrius; mounted the throne of Syria; 
and received the daughter of the king of Egypt in marriage. 
Jonathan, who appeared at the wedding, was received with the 
highest honours the court could bestow. These distinctions 
were not thrown away on an useless or ungrateful ally. Apollo- 
nius, the general of young Demetrius, who laid claim to bis 
father's crown, was defeat^ by Jonathan; the victorious high 
priest stormed Joppa, took Azotus, and there destroyed the 
famous temple of Dagon. The reign of Alexander Balas was 
short, he was overthrown by his father-in-law, Ptolemy, against 
whose life he had conspired, and Demetrius, sumamed Nicator, 
obtained the throne of Syria. Jonathan seized the opportunity 
of laying siege to the citadel of Jerusalem, the opposite faction 
endeavoured to obtain the interference of Demetrius, but 
Jonathan, leaving bis troops to press the siege, went in person 
to the court in Antioch. He was received with great honour, 
and a treaty was concluded, still more advantageous to bis 
power than that with Ale.xander Balas. In return, a body guard 
of 3000 Jews saved Demetrius from a dangerous conspiracy, and 
suppressed a turbulent sedition in Antioch. The conspiracy 
took its rise in the claims of Antiochus, son of Alexander Balas, 
who was supported by Tryphon, an officer equally crafty and 
ambitious. But the good understanding between Demetrius and 
Jonathan did not last long, and no sooner was the support of bis 
powerful vassal withdrawn, than the Syrian king was constrained 
to fly, and yield up the throne to bis rival, young Antiochus. 
Jonathan was treated with great distinction by the new sovereign, 
Antiochus Tbeos ; he was confirmed in his dignity as high priest. 
Simon, his brother, was aopointed captain-general of ml the 
country from the ladder of 1 yre to the river of Egypt. The 
activity of Jonathan mainly contributed to the security of 
Antiochus. He gained two signal victories over the armies in 
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cbe service of Demetrius, strengthened many of the fortresses in 
Jud;ea, and renewed the treaty with Rome, when bis prosperous 
career was suddenly cut short by treachery. Tryphon, the 
olheer who had raised the young Antiochus to the throne, t^gao 
to entertain ambitious views of supplanting him. The great 
obstacles to bis scheme were the power and integrity of Jonathan. 
With insidious offers of peace, be persuaded Jonathan to dismiss 
a large army which be bad assembled to assist Antiochus, and 
allured him within the walls of Piolemais, with a few followers, 
under pretence of surrendering to him the town. He then 
suddenly closed the gates, took Jonathan prisoner, and poured 
bis troops over the great plain of Galilee. The Jews were 
struck, but not paralysed, with consternation. Another of the 
noble race of Mattathias remained, and Simon was immediately 
invested with the command. The crafty Tryphon began to 
negotiate: he offered to yield up Jonathan at the price of loo 
talents of silver, and two of bis children, hostages for his 
pe.acc.ablc conduct. The money and the hostages were sent, 
but the perfidious Tryphon refused to surrender Jonathan. The 
two armies watched each other for some time. The Syrians 
being prevented by a heavy fall of snow from relieving their 
garrison in the fortress of Jerusalem, Tryphon, having first put 
to death tbcbr.avc Jonathan, hasted into Syria, where he treated 
the unhappy Antiochus with the same treachery and atrocity. 
Simon recovered the body of his brother, who was interred at 
Modin in great state; a sepulchre, with seven pillars, for the 
father, mother, .and five Maccabean brethren, was rais^ on an 
eminence; a sea-mark to all the vessels which sailed along the 
coast. 

Simon openly espoused the p.irty of Demetrius against 
Tryphon, and received from that monarch a full recognition of 
the independence of bis country. Instead, therefore, of inter* 
fering in foreign affairs, he directed his whole attention to the 
consolidation and internal security of the Jewish kingdom. He 
sent an embass.agc, which was honourably received at Rome, 
fortified Betbsura, on the Idumean frontier, and Joppa, the 
great port of JudaM; reduced Gazara; and at length having 
made himself master of the fortress in Jerusalem, not merely 
dismantled it, but, with incredible labour, levelled the bill on 
which it stood, so that it no longer commanded the hill of the 
temple. Simon executed the Law with great impartiality and 
vigour; repaired (be temple, restored the sacred vessels; and 
the wasted country began, under his prudent administration, to 
enioy its ancient fertility. In the picturesque language of their 
older poets, the historian says; Ttu ancitnt men sat all in the 
streets, (ommuning together of the wealth of the land, and the 
young men fut on glorious and warlike apparel. To secure the 
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alliance of the Romans, tbe great safeguard of (be new state, he 
sent a golden shield, weighing 1000 pounds, to Rome, In tbe 
mean time, Demetrius, the rightful sovereign of Syria, had been 
taken prisoner in an expedition against tbe Partbians; and 
Antiochus Sidetes, his brother, levied an army to dispossess the 
usurper and murderer, Tryphon. In a short time he gained the 
superiority in tbe field, and besieged Tryphon sn Dora ; Simon 
openly espoused bis party; but Antioebus considered bis assist* 
ance dearly purchased at tbe price of the independence of 
Palestine, and above all, tbe possession of the important ports 
of Gazara and Joppa. Atbenobius, bis ambassador, sent to 
demand tribute and indemnification, was struck with astonish- 
ment at tbe riches and splendour of Simon’s palace; and on the 
Jewish sovereign refusing ail submission, and only offering a 
price for tbe possession of Joppa, Antioebus sent his general, 
Cendebeus, to invade tbe country. Simon, now grown old, 
entrusted tbe command of his forces to bis sons, Judas and 
John Hyreanus. They, having defeated Cendebeus, and taken 
Azotus, returned crowned with victory. Rut tbe Maocabean 
race seemed destined to perish by violence. Ptolemy, son of 
Abubus, the son-in-law of Simon, under a secret understanding 
with Antiochus, king of Syria, formed a conspiracy to usurp tbe 
sovereignty of Judaa. At a banquet in Jericho, be contrived 
basely to assassinate Simon and bis elder son; and at tbe same 
time endeavoured to surprise tbe younger, John, in Gatara. 
But John inherited tbe vigour and ability of bis family; be 
eluded the danger, appeared in Jerusalem, and was unanimously 
proclaimed the high priest and ruler of tbe country. His first 
measure was to march against Jericho to revenge the base 
murder of bis father; but Ptolemy had in his power tbe mother 
and brethren of Hyreanus. He shut himself up in a fortress, 
and exposed bis captives on tbe walls, scourging them, and 
threatening to put them to death. Tbe noble-minded woman 
exhorted her son, notwithstanding her own danger, to revenge 
his father’s murder: but Hyreanus hesitated; the siege was 
protracted; and, at length, according to the improbable reason 
assigned by Josephus, the year being a Sabbatic year, entirely 
rais^ the siege. Ptolemy fled to Philadelphia ; of his subsequent 
fate we know nothing. The rapid movements of Hyreanus had 
disconcerted the con^eracy between the assassin and Antioebus. 
Still, however, the Syrian army overran tbe whole country. 
Hyreanus was besieged in Jerus^em, where he was reduced to 
tbe last extremity by famine. But Antioebus proved a moderate 
and generous enemy; on tbe feast of Tabernacles, he conceded 
a week’s truce, furnished tbe besieged with victims for sacrifice, 
and finally concluded a peace, of which tbe terms, though bard, 
were better than Hyreanus, in the low condition to which be 
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was reduced, could fairly expect. The country was to submit 
to vassalage under the kings of Syria, tribute was to be paid for 
Joppa and other towns held by grants from the predecessors of 
Antiochus, and Jerusalem was dismantled. Four years after, 
John Hyreanus was summoned to attend bis liege lord on an 
expedition into Parthia, under the pretence of delivering 
Demetrius Nicator, brother of the king, formerly piossessor of 
the crown, and long a captive in Parthia. Hyreanus returned 
before the defeat, which lost Antiochus bis throne and life. 
Demetrius escaped, and recovered the throne of Antioch. But 
Hyreanus seized the opportunity of throwing off the yoke of 
Syria, and the Jewish kingdom reassumed its independence, 
which it maintained until it fell under the Roman dominion. 
The Syrian monarchy being distracted by rival competitors for 
the throne, the prudent and enterprising Hyreanus lost no 
opportunity of extending his territory and increasing his power. 
He took Samegaand Medaba, in the Transjordanic region. But 
bis greatest triumph, that which raised him the highest in the 
opinion of bis zealous countrymen, was the capture of Sichem, 
and (he total destruction of the rival temple on Gerizim. It was 
levelled to the earth, not a vestige remained. For two hundred 
years this hated edihcc bad shocked the sight of the pious pilgrim 
to Jerusalem ; now the temple of Jerusalem resum^ its dignity 
as the only sanctuary where the God of their fathers was 
worshipped, at least within the region of Palestine. The 
Samaritan temple had always seemed an usurpation upon the 
peculiar property of the Jewish people in the universal Deity; 
now they were again undisputed possessors, as of the Divine 
Presence, so they conceived of the Divine protection. 

Yet, at a more remote distance, another temple bad arisen, 
which excited great jealousy in the more rigid. This was in 
Egypt* vherc, in fact, another nation of Jews had gradually 
grown up. On the capture of Jerusalem bv Nebuchadnezzar, a 
great number of Jews, under Gedaliab, fled to Egypt. Alexan* 
der is reported to have encouraged their settlement in bis new 
city of Alexandria by privileges, which put them on the same 
footing with the Macedonians. Ptolemy, founder of the Egypto- 
Grecian kingdom, transported from Judza 30,000 families; 
some he settled in C^ene, most in Alexandria. Daring the 
oppressions of the Syrian kings, many, envying the peaceful and 
prosperous state of their brethren in Egypt, abandoned Judsa, 
and took refuge under the protection or the Ptolemies, who 
either as useml su^ects, or never entirely abandoning their 
ambitious views on Palestine, uniformly endeavoured to secure 
the attachment of the Jews. Under the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor, as has been stated, Onias, fson of that Onias 
who was murdered by Menelaus), the rightful heir of the 
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high priesthood, fled into Egypt, He rose high in favour with 
the king and his queen, Cleopatra ; and, being deprived of his 
rightful inheritance, he conceived the design of building a temple 
for the use of the Egyptian Jews. The king entered into his 
views, whether to advance bis popubrity with his Jewish sub- 
jects, or to prevent the wealth, which, as tribute or offering to 
the temple, flowed out of bis dominions to Jcnis^ilem. Me 
granted to Onias a ruined temple in Leontopolis, in the Helio- 
politan name, and a tract of land for the maintenance of the 
worship. Both temple and domain remained unviolated till the 
reign of Vespasian. Onias reconciled his countrymen to this 
bold innovation by a text in is-aiahfxix. 18,19). In this passage it 
is predicted that there should be an altar to the Lord in the midst 
of the land 0/ Egypt; according to the interpreution of Oni.as, 
the very place was designated. That, which in our transl.ation 
appears as “the city of destruction," was interpreted, perhaps 
not inaccurately, the City of the Sun (Heliopolis). Thus then 
the Jews of Alex.indria claimed divine authority for their temple, 
and had unquestionably the legitimate high priest as their offi- 
ciating minister. The Aramean Jews looked on their Egyptian 
brethren with assumed contempt, but inward jealousy ; perhaps 
the disunce only prevented a feud, almost as deadly as that 
with the Samaritans. 

Alexandria being the retreat of Grecian learning, the Jews 
turned their attention to literature, and even to philosophy. But 
in some respects they were in an unfortunate situation, with great 
temptations and great facilities to substitute fiction for truth. 
They were pressed on all sides, by Egyptians, by Greeks, and 
by the Aramean Jews. The former denied their antiquity as a 
nation, and reproached them with the 9 er\'itude and base con- 
dition of their ancestors in Egypt, which they grossly exagger- 
ated ; the Greeks treated their national literature with contempt ; 
the rigid Jews could not forgive their adoption of the Greek 
language and study of Greek letters. The strange legend 
about the origin of their version of the Scriptures, commonly 
called the Septuagint, evidently originated in their desire to 
gain a miraculous sanction for their sacred books, and thus 
to pul them in some degree on the same footing with the 
original Hebrew Scriptures. This work, which probably was 
executed at different periods, by writers of various abilities and 
different styles, was reported by a certain Arisleas to have been 
the work or seventy-two translators, deputed by the grand San- 
hedrin, at the desire of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who were shut up 
in separate cells, yet each rendered the whole work, word for 
word, in the same language. The romantic history of the per- 
secution of the Alexandrian Jews, sometimes c^led the tniiri 
book of the Maccabees, was apparently compiled with a similar 
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design, to sbov that they bad been exposed, -on account of their 
religion, to equal barbarities with tbeir brethren, endured them 
with equal courage, and were delivered in a manner equally 
miraculous. Ptolemy Philopator, (or Ptolemy Physcon), for it 
is not easy to fix a period tor the legend, bad determined on the 
extermination of ibe Jews, unless they would apostatise from 
their religion. Only 300 consented to this base compliance, the 
rest were shut up in the Hippodrome to be destroyed by ele- 
phants. The king being engaged in a drunken revel, the Jews 
remained a whole day expecting, yet boldly determined to endure, 
their miserable fate. When the elephants were let loose, they 
refused to assail the Jews, but turned all their fury on the spec- 
tators, on whom they committed frightful ravages. We have 
mentioned these facts as illustrating the character of the .Alex- 
andrian Jews ; wc pass unwillingly over their controversies with 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, and the curious union of Grecian 
philosophy with the Jewish religion, which prevailed in tbeir 
schools, as these subjects belong rather to the history of Jewish 
literature than to that of the Jewish people. The Alexandrian 
lews mingled in all the tr.insaction$ and attained the highest 
honours of the state. Onias, who built the temple during the 
pontificate of Jonathan, filled the most eminent offices in the 
state .and in ihe army ; and at a later period we shall find Chcleias 
and Ananias, two Jews, commanding the armies of Cleopatra. 

While Egypt and Syria were desolated by the crimes and the 
contentions of successive pretenders to tbeir thrones, the state of 
Judxa enjoyed profound peace under the vigorous administration 
of Hyreanus. Having destroyed Sichem, he next turned bis 
forces against Idumea, subjugated the country, compelled the 
ancient rivals of his subjects to submit to circumcision, and to 
adopt the Jewish religion ; and so completely incorporated the 
two nations, that the name of Idumea appears no more in history 
as a sep.iratc kingdom. Hyreanus maintained a strict alliance 
with the Romans, and renewed a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
A^inst their common enemies. In the twenty-sixth year of his 
reign be deterinined to reduce the province and city of Samaria 
to bis authority. He entrusted the command of his army to his 
sons, Aristobulus and Aniigonus. The Samaritans implored the 
protection of Antiochus Cyzicenus, then king of Damascus, who 
marched to their relief, but suffered a total defeat by the brothers. 
In conjunction with 6000 Egyptian allies, Antiochus made a 
second attempt to rescue this province from the power of the 
Jews, but with no better success, Samaria fell afteran obstinate 
resistance of a whole year; one of the Syrian generals betrayed 
Scythopolis and other towns to the Jews, and thus Hyreanus 
became master of all Samaria and Galilee. The city of Samaria 
was razed, trenches dug (the bill on which it stood being full of 
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springs), and the whole site of the detested city flooded and 
made a pool of water. 

But though thus triumphant abroad, Hyrcanus, at the end of 
bis reign, was troubled by serious dissensions at home. Two 
great religious and political factions divided the state— those of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. No part of Jewish bistopr is more 
obscure than the origin and growth of these two parties. The 
Maccabees bad greatly owed their success to the Chasidim, or 
righteous. The zeal, and even the fanaticism, of this party, bad 
b^n admirable qualities in the hour of trial and exertion. 
Austerity is a good discipline for the privations and hardships 
of war. Undaunted courage, daring enterprise, contempt of 
death, fortitude in suffering, arose directly out of the leading 
religious principles of this party— the assurance of divine pro- 
tection, and the certainty of another life. Their faith, if it led 
them to believe too much, and induced them to receive the 
traditions of their fathers, as of equal authority with the written 
law and authentic history, made them believe only with the 
stronger fervour and sincerity all the wonders and glories of their 
early annals ; wonders and glories, which they trusted the same 
power, in whose cause, and under whose sanction, they fought, 
would renew in tbeir persons. Even their belief in angels, 
celestial, unseen beings, who ever environed them, to assist their 
arms, and discomfit tbeir enemies, contributed to their confidence 
and resolution. In this great conflict the hero and the religious 
enthusiast were one and the same. But those qualities and 
principles, which made them such valiant and active soldiers in 
war, when the pride of success and conscious possession of 
power were added, tended to make them turbulent, intractable, 
and domineering subjects in peace. Those who are most for- 
ward in asserting tbeir liberty do not always know bow to enjoy 
it, still less bow to concede it to others. Their zeal turned into 
another channel — the maintenance and propagation of their 
religious opinions — and flowed as fiercely and violently as before. 
Themselves austere, they despised all who did not practise the 
same austerities; earnest in tbeir belief, not only in the law, but 
in every traditional observance, they branded as free-thinkers 
all whose creed was of greater latitude than tbeir own ; and 
considered it tbeir duty to enforce the same rigid attention, not 
merely to every letter of the Law, but likewise to all their own 
peculiar observances, which they themselves regarded as neces- 
sary, and most scrupulously performed. In everything as they 
were the only faithful servants, so they were the delegates and 
interpreters of G^. As God had conquered by them, so be 
niled bv them; and all their opponents were the enemies of the 
national constitution, the national religion, and the national 
Deity. Thus the generous and self<^evoted Assideans, or 
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Chasidim, dcgcncnitod into the bnughiy, tyrannical, and ccn- 
sohoas Pharisee:?, tlic Separatists of the Jewish religion, from 
Phnrety the Hebrew word for ‘‘to separate,’’ or stand aloof. The 
better order among the opponents of the Pharisees were the 
Karaites, strict adherents to the letter of the law, but decidedly 
rejecting all traditions; the great strength of the parly consisted, 
however, of the Sadducccs. The religious doctrines of the 
Sadducecs, it is well known, were directly opposite to those of 
the Pharisees. The Pharisees were moderate Predcstinarians : 
the Sadducccs asserted Free Will. The Pharisees believed in 
the immertahty of the soul, and the existence of angels, (bough 
their creed on both these subjects was strongly tinged with 
Orientalism : the Sadducccs denied both. The Pharisees re* 
ceived not merely the Prophets, but the traditional Law likewise, 
as of equal authority with the books of Moses. The Sadducccs, 
if they did not reject, considered the Prophets greatly inferior 
to the law. The Sadducccs .are said to have derived their 
doctrine from Sadoc, the successor of Antigonus Soebo in the 
presidency of the great Sanhedrin. Antigonus taught the 
lofty doctrine of pure and disinterested love and obedience to 
Cod, without regard to punishment or reward. Sadoc is said to 
have denied (he latter, without maintaining the higher doctrine 
on which it was founded. Still the Sadducccs were far from 
what they arc sometimes represented, the teachers of a loose and 
indulgent Epicureanism ; they inculcated the belief in Divine 
Providence, and the just and certain administration of temporal 
rewards and punishments. The Pharisees had the multitude, 
ever led away by extravagant religious pretensions, entirely at 
their disposal : Sadduccism spread chieily among the higher 
orders. It would be unjust to ihe S<adducces to confound them 
with that unpatriotic and Hclleniscd party, which, during the 
whole of the noble struggles of the Maccatecs, sided with the 
Syrian oppressors, for these arc denounced as avowed apostates 
from Judaism : yet probably, after the establishment of the 
independent government, the latter might make common cause, 
and Dccome gradually mingled up with the Sadduccan party, as 
exposed alike to the severities or the Pharisaic administration. 
During the rest of the Jewish history we shall find these parties 
as violently opposed to each other, and sometimes causing as 
fierce and dangerous dissensions, as those which rent Ihe com* 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, or the republican states of 
modem Italy. It was at the close of his reim that Hyreanus 
broke with the Pharisaic party, and openly joined the opposite 
faction : a measure, of which the disastrous consequences were 
not entirely felt till the reign of his son Alexander. The cause 
of this rupture is singularly characteristic of Jewish manners. 
During a banquet, at which the chief of the ruling seel were 
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present, Hyrcanus demanded their judgment on his general con- 
duct and administration of affairs, which he professed to have 
regulated hy the great principles of justice, and by strict adher- 
ence to the tenets of their sect The Pharisees, with general 
acclamation, testified their approval of all his proceedings 
one voice alone, that of Elcaaar, interrupted the general har- 
mony. If you are a just man, abandon the high priesthood, 
for which you are disqualified by the illegitimacy of your 
birth.” The mother of Hyrcanus had formerly, it was said, 
though, according to Josephus, falsely, been taken captive, and 
thus exposed to the polluting embraces of a heathen master. 
The indignant Hyrcanus demanded the trial of Eleazar for 
defamation. By the influence of the Pharisees he was shielded, 
and escaped with scourging and imprisonment. Hyrcanus, 
enraged at this unexpected hostility, listened to the representa- 
tions of Jonathan, a Sadducee, who accused the rival faction of a 
conspiracy to overawe the sovereign power; and from that time 
he entirely alienated himself from their councils. This able 
prince reigned for twenty-nine years ; he built the castle of Baris 
on a rock within the fortifleations which surrounded the bill of 
the Temple, on the north-west comer of which it stood. It 
afterwards l^came the Antonia of Herod. 

Aristobulus, the son of Hyrcanus, succeeded : his reign, though 
brief, was long enough for much crime, and much misery. His 
mother, by the will of Hyrcanus, claimed the soverei^ty; he 
threw her into a dungeon, and starved her to death. The fate 
of his brother, Antigonus, will immediately appear : the other 
three of his brethren were kept in close imprisonment. Soon 
after assuming the diadem, the new king made a successful 
expiedition, and subdued Iturea, a district at the foot of Anti- 
Libanus, afterwards called Auranilis. He returned, suffering 
under a dangerous malady. His brother, Antigonus, a short 
time after, having completed the conquest, as he entered Jeru- 
salem, hastened, all armed as he was, with his soldiers, to pay 
bis devotions in the Temple. This innocent act was misrepre- 
sented by the queen and the harem of Aristobulus as covering a 
treacherous design. Aristobulus sent to summon bis brother 
to attend him unarmed. His treacherous enemies, instead of 
this message, delivered one commanding him to come with some 
very splendid armour, which his brother wished to see. The 
guards were posted ; and Antigonus appearing in arms, was 
assassinate in the subterranean g^ery which led from the 
Temple to the palace of Baris. Aristobulus, seized with agon- 
ising compunction for his crime, vomited blood. The slave, who 
bore the vessel away, happened to stumble on the very spot 
where Antigonus bad been slain, and the blood of the two 
brothers mingled on the pavement. A cry of horror ran through 
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the palace. The king, having extorted from the reluctant 
attendants the dreadful cause, was seized with such an agony of 
remorse and horror, that he expired. 

Alexander Jannxus, the next in succession, assumed the 
throne; a feeble attempt was made by his younger brother to 
usurp his place, but he was seized and put to death. Alexander 
was an enterprising rather than a successful prince; and it was 
perhaps fortunate for the kingdom of Judxa, that the adjacent 
states were weakened by dissension and mutual hostility. Egypt 
was governed by Cleopatra, widow of Ptolemy Pbyscon; Cyprus 
by Ptolemy Lathyrus, her eldest son, and most deadly enemy. 
The Syrian monarchy w.-is shared by Antiochus Grj'pus and 
Antiochus Cyzicenus : one held his court at Antioch, the other at 
Damascus. The Jews possessed the whole region of Palestine, 
except the noble port of Ptolemais ; Dora and the tower of 
Straton were in the hands of Zoilus, who owned a sort of 
allegiance to Syria. Gaza was likewise independent of the 
Jewish government. The first object of Alexander was to reduce 
all these cities. He formed the siege of Ptolemais, The in- 
habitants sent to demand relief from Ptolemy LathjTUS, but 
after the Cyprian king had levied an army of 30,000 men, 
dreading the loss of their independence, they refused to admit 
him into their gates. Ptolemy turned on the dominions of 
Zoilus, and on Gaza. Alexander entered into negotiations with 
Ptolemy for the friendly surrender of those places, and at the 
same time with Cleopatra for a large force to cxnel the king of 
Cyprus from Palestine. Ptolemy, detecting the double intrigue, 
marched into Judtea, took Asochis near the Jordan on the 
Sabbath, ravaged the country, and (by the assistance of an 
expert tactician, Philostephanus) toLilly defeated Alexander, 
with the loss of 30^000 men, pursued his ravans, and, to spread 
the terror of his name, is said to have practised most aixtminable 
cruelties. Having surprised a village full of women and children, 
be ordered them to be hewn in pieces, and cast into caldrons, 
as if to be boiled : so that the horror of this invasion of cannibals 
spread throughout the whole country. The kingdom of Judxa 
was lost, but for a great army of Egyptians under the command 
of Cbelcias and Ananias, two Alexandrian Jews. Lathyrus 
retreated into Ccclesyria : part of Geopatra’s army pursued 
him, part formed the siege of Ptolemais. Lathyrus determined 
on the bold measure of marching into Egypt : he was repelled, 
and retreated to Gaza. Ptolemais fell ; and Alexander came to 
congratulate the Queen of Egypt on her victory. Qeopatra was 
strongly urged to seize the prince, and thus make herself mistress 
of Judxa: (he remonstrances of Ananias dissuaded her from 
this breach of faith. The Cypriot and Egyptian armies being 
withdrawn, Alexander resume hU sovereignty ; but his restless 
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disposition involved him in new wars, with no better success. 
He invaded the country east of the Jordan, took Gadara, but 
was totally defeated before Ainatbus, which be bad plundered 
of the treasures of Theodorus, prince of Philadelphia. The 
indefatigable monarch next fell upon the territory of Gau, took 
Rapbia and Antbedon, and, although constrained to raise the 
siege of Gaia by a descent of Latbyrus, he formed it again the 
next year. Gaza made an obstinate resistance. At one time the 
besieger had nearly lost bis whole army by a desperate sallv ; at 
length, however, the commander of the garrison, ApoUodotus, 
having been slain by treachery, it surrendered. Alexander at 
first seemed inclined to mercy, but, before long, let loose his 
troops to revenge themselves on the town. The inhabitants 
took up arms ; yet, after a considerable loss, the conqueror 
succeeded in totally dismantling and destroying this ancient city, 
and left it a heap of ruins. But the most dangerous enemies of 
Alexander were at home. The Pharisaic faction had the popu- 
lace at their command ; and at the feast of Tabernacles, while 
be was officiating as the king and high priest, a mutiny arose ; 
the mob pelted him with citrons, reproached him with the base- 
ness of bis descent, and denied his right to the priesthood. 
Alexander commanded bis troops to fall on the unarmed multi- 
tude, and slew 6000. To prevent these insults in future, Alexander 
raised a wooden partition between the court of the priests and 
that of the people ; and, to awe the insurgents, raised a body 
guard of foreign mercenaries, chiefly Pisidians and Cilicians. 
ile then, a second time, invaded the country east of Jordan, 
reduced it to pay tribute, took Amathus, but again suffered a 
total defeat by Orodcs, king of Arabia. The Jews seized the 
op^rtunity to rise in rebellion, and for six years the country 
suffered all the horrors of civil war. Alexander at first met with 
great success ; but when he endeavoured to bring the mutineers 
to terms, they cried out with one voice, that they would yield 
only on one condition, that he would put himself to death. At 
length, pressed on all sides, the insurgents demanded the assist- 
ance of Demetrius Euctuerus.one of the kings of Syria. Alexander, 
always unfortunate in battle, was routed, with the loss of all bis 
6000 mercenaries, and many other of his troops. He fled to the 
mountains ; but a sudden revulsion of popular feeling took place 
in his favour, and be found himself at the head of &>,ooo men. 
Demetrius retreated, and Alexander, master of the whole country, 
besieged his enemies in Bethome, took the city, and marched to 
Jerusalem in triumph. His vengeance was signal and terrible. 
He publicly crucifiM 800 men, and slew their wives and children 
before their faces. From this atrocity he was named the Thracian. 
Of the disaffected, 8000 abandoned the city; but, under his iron 
sway, the whole country remained at peace during the rest of bis 
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reipn. His foreign policy at this period was equally vigorous, 
and the kingdom of the Jews at his death comprehended the 
coast from the tower of Straton to Rhinocorura, Idumea, Samaria, 
and considerable provinces to the cast of the Jordan. In the 
fourth year, after bis triumph over the insurgents, Alexander 
Jannxus was seued with a mortal malady; a turbulent and 
rebellious kingdom, and newly conquered provinces, were not 
likely to submit to the feeble authority of women and children. 
The dying king summoned his wife Alexandra, and strongly 
urged, as the only me.ins of preserving the kingdom, that on his 
death she should throw herself into the arms of the Pharisaic 
p^ty, powerful on account of their numbers and turbulence, and 
still more from having the people entirely under their direction. 
Thus, after an unquiet and eventful reign of twenty-seven years, 
Alexander Jann.xus died. His widow Alexandra immediately 
adopted the policy which he had suggested, and threw the 
administration into the hands of the Pharisees. The change was 
immediate ; the grc.itcst honours were paid to the remains of the 
unpopular Jannxus, and the high priesthood conferred on his 
eldest son, Hyrc.inus II. 

During the whole reign of Alexandra, the wisdom, or rather 
the imperious necessity, of her husband’s dying admonition 
became more manifest ; the throne stood secure, the whole land, 
says Josephus, was at rest, except the Pharisees, who began to 
execute dreadful reprisals upon their former adversaries. Having 
strengthened their parly by a general release of prisoners and 
recall of exiles, they began their attack on DioMnes, a fevouriie 
of the late king. They next demanded public justice on all who 
had been accessory to the execution of the 800 who were crucified. 
Alexandra, unable to resist, was compelled to submit; but her 
second son, Aristobulus, a man of danng ambition and intrigue, 
seiied the opportunity of placing himself at the head of the 
party, which, though now oppressed, was still powerful. They 
appealed to the justice as well as to the mercy of the queen, 
and remon8tr.ated on the ingratitude of abandoning the faiihfijl 
adherents of her husband to the %'engeance of their enemies. 
She adopted a measure, intendetl to secure them without offend- 
ing the Pharisees ; they were allowed to leave Jerus.alem, and 
were enrolled as the garrison of the frontier cities. To employ 
the restless mind of her son Aristobulus, she sent him, with a 
considerable army, under the pretence of checking the depreda- 
tions of Ptolemy, who ruled a small independent kingdom at 
Chalcis, but with the secret design of seizing Damascus. Aris- 
lobulus succeeded both in the object contemplated by his mother 
and in his own; he got possession of Damascus, and strongly 
attached the army to his person. After a prosperous reign of 
nine years, Alexandra fell sick and died ; a woman of masculine 
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understandiDg and energy of character. Before her decease 
Aristobulus secretly hed from Jerusalem, put himself at the 
head of the army, summoned aU the frontier garrisons, which 
were composed of his own party, to bis assistance, and immedi- 
ately, upon the death of bis mother, advanced rapidly towards 
Jerusalem. The Pharisaic party, with Hyrcanus at their head, 
seized as hostages the wife and children of Aristobulus, and 
hastily raising their forces, met the invader at Jericho. But the 
affections of the army were centred in the bold and enterprising 
Aristobulus: a great part deserted, the rest were discomfited, the 
younger brother entered Jerusalem, the elder was besieged in the 
palace of Baris; till at length the mild and indolent Hyrcanus 
consented to yield up the sovereignty, and retire, perhaps to the 
happier station, of a private man. The blow was fatal to the 
Pharisaic party. But an enemy remained, whose descendants 
were to be more dangerous opponents to the Asmoncan bouse 
even than the Pharisees. Antipater, the father of Herod, an 
Idumean of noble birth, was the son of Antipas, who had ^en 
governor of (hat province under Alexander Jannmus. Antipater 
had acquired great influence over the feeble mind of Hyrcanus, 
as his chief minister. He had every prospect of enjoying all but 
the name of a sovereign. He ill brooked the annihilation of bis 
ambitious hopes by the conquest of Aristobulus. At length, 
after long working on the fears of Hyrcanus, as if bis life were 
in danger, he persuaded him to fly to Aretas, the King of 
Arabia. This kingdom had silently grown up to considerable 
power; Petra, its capital, bad become the great emporium of 
the commerce througn the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. Aretas 
marched an host of $0^000 men against Aristobulus; the capri- 
cious army of the Jews wavered; Aristobulus suffered a defeat, 
and fled to Jerusalem. There, abandoned likewise by the people, 
he shut himself up in the temple, where the priests prepared for 
defence. He was vigorously pressed by Aretas, Antipater, and 
Hyrcanus. During (his siege two characteristic circumstances 
took place. An old man, named Onias, had the fame of having 
priy^ for rain during a drought, and rain had immediately 
fallen. The party of Hyrcanus brought him out to employ his 
powerful prayers against Aristobulus, The patriotic old man 
knelt down, and uttered these words; — God, the King of 
the Universe, since on one side are thy people, on the other thy 
priests, I beseech thee hear not the prayers of either to the 
detriment of the other." The cruel and infatuated populace 
stoned him to death. The second occurrence was as follows : — 
The Passover drew near, and there were no victims in the 
temple for sacrifice. The besieged entered into on aCTcement 
that, on payment of a certain price, lambs should be furnished 
for the great national offering. They let baskets down the 
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walls, but the perfidious besiegers took the raoney, and sent up 
the baskets empty, or, as the Rabbins relate, with the deepest 
horror, loaded with swine. 

An unexpected deliverer at length appeared ; a military officer 
of that haughty republic which had been steadily pursuing its 
way to universal dominion ; and now, having trampled under 
foot the pride and strength of the great Asiatic monarchies, 
assumed a right of interfering in the adairs of every independ* 
ent kingdom. Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey, had seized 
Damascus ; the competitors for the Jewish throne endeavoured 
to outbid each other for his protection. Aristobulus offered 400 
talents— H>Tcanus the same. The rapacious Roman hesitated ; 
but Aristobulus was in possession of the public treasures of the 
temple, and therefore most likely to make good his terms. 
Scaurus sent an order to Arctas to brc.tk up the siege; the 
Arabian complied. The enterprising Aristobulus, hastily col- 
lecting troops, fell unexpectedly on his rear, and gave him a 
signal defeat. 

In a short time, Pompey himself arrived at Damascus. Kings 
crowded from all sides to pay homage and to conciliate, with 
splendid presents, the greatest subject of the republic. The 
present of the king of Egypt was a gold crown, worth 4000 
pieces of gold ; that of Aristobulus a golden vine worth 400 
talents. After a short absence in Pontus, Pompey returned, 
and the ambassadors of HjTcanus and Aristobulus appeared 
before the tribunal of their master ; the wily Antipater on the 
part of Hyreanus— on that of Aristobulus a certain Nicodemus, 
who had so little address, as to complain of the extortions of the 
Roman commanders, Scaurus and Gabinius. Pompey ap- 
pointed a solemn hearing of the cause for the next spring, and 
accordingly, at that time the ambassadors of Hyreanus, of 
Aristobulus, and of the Jewish people, stood before bis tribunal. 
The latter began the charge against both the brothers : they 
had usurped (it was urged) an authority which belonged solely 
to the high priests, introduced a kingly despotism, and reduced 
a free people to servitude. The ambassador of Hyreanus 
pleaded bis superior title as the elder bom ; accused Aristobulus 
not merely of usurping the throne of his brother, and degrading 
him to a private station, but of committing wanton depredations 
by land, and piracies by sea, on all the neighbouring states. On 
the part of Aristobulus, the total incapacity of Hyreanus was 
strongly pressed; bis own pretensions to power were limited to 
that enjoyed by his father Alexander. But Pompey bad a 
greater oWeet in view than the settlement of Judtea— the sub- 
jugation or Arabia, with the seiiure of Petra and its trade. He 
dismissed both parties with great civility, particularly Aristobulus, 
who had the power of imp^ing his designs. Aristobulus, sus* 
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pecting the goodness of bis own cause, endeavoured to put the 
country in a state of defence ; but Pompey, on his return from 
Arabia, began to assume a higher tone. He collected his 
forces, and marched directly into Judxa. He found Aristobulus 
shut up in a strong ciudel on a rock, called Alcxandrion. 
Aristobulus attempted to negotiate ; twice he descended from 
his place of security to hold a conference with Pompey ; the 
third time Pompey forced him to sign written orders for the 
surrender of all his fortresses. The bold and enterprising spirit 
of Aristobulus could not brook the dis^acc of submission ; too 
high-minded to yield, too weak to resist, his conduct shows a 
degree of irresolution and vacillation, which it is more just to 
attribute to the difficulty of his situation, than to want of vigour 
in his character. He fled to Jerusalem, and prepared for 
resistance. Pompey advanced to Jericho, where the Romans 
were struck with admiration at the beautiful palm-groves and 
gardens of balsam-shrubs, which, originally the growth of Arabia, 
flourished in that district with great luxuriance : their produce 
had become an imporunt article of trade. As he approached 
Jerusalem, ^Vrisiobulus, who found the city too much divided to 
make effectual resistance, met him, and offered a ^ge sum of 
money, and the surrender of the capiiaL Gabinius was sent 
forward to ukc possession of the city, but the bolder party, 
meantime, had gained the ascendancy, and he found the gates 
closed and the walls manned. Indignant at this apparent 
treachery, Pompey threw the king into chains, and advanced in 
person on Jerusalem. The party of Hyreanus were superior m 
the city, and immediately received the invader with open arms. 
The soldiery of Aristobulus took possession of the Temple, and, 
with the priesthood, cut off all the bridges and causeways which 
communicated with the town, and prepared for an obstinate 
defence. The bill of the Temple, precipitous on three sides, was 
impregnable, except from the north. On that side Pompey 
made bis approaches, where, nevertheless, there was a rapid 
descent, flanked by lofty towers. Notwithstanding the arriv^ of 
military engines from Tyre, this holy citadel held out for three 
months, and was only lost through the superstitious observance 
of the Sabbath. The Maccabean relaxation of this law only pro- 
vided for actual self-defence ; the Romans soon perceived that 
they might carry on their works without disturbance on that day. 
They regularly, therefore, suspended their assault, but employed 
the time in drawing the engines near the walls, filling up the 
trenches, and in other labours, which they carried on without 
the least irapeiment. At the end of the three months, one of 
the battering engines threw down the largest of the towers ; 
Cornelius Faustus, a son of Sylla, mounted the brea^, and, 
^er ao obstinate resistance and great loss of life, the Romans 
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remained masters of the Temple. During tbc assault, the 
priests had been employed in the daily sacrifice : unmoved by 
the terror, and confusion, and carnage around, they calmly con- 
tinued their office ; many of them were slain, many of the more 
zealous defenders of the Temple threw themselves headlong down 
the precipices. The conduct of the Roman general excited at once 
the horror and admiration of the Jews. He entered the Temple, 
surveyed every part, and even penetrated and profaned with his 
heathen presence the Holy of Holies, into which the high priest 
entered only once a year. Great was his astonishment to find this 
mysterious sanctuary entirely empty, with no statue, or form or 
symbol of the Deity, to whom it was consecrated. In the other 
parts he found immense riches— the golden table and c.andle- 
sticks, 3 great store of precious frankincense, and two thousand 
talents in the treasury. All these, with generosity not less noble 
bec.auseit was politic, he left untouched — commanded the temple 
to be purified from the carnage of his soldiers— nominated 
Hyreanus to the priesthood, though without the royal diadem : 
then having appointed the stipulated tribute which the 
country was to pay — demolished the walls of the city — and 
limited the dominions of Hyreanus to Judasa — be departed, 
carrying with him Aristobulus, his two sons and two daughters, 
as prisoners to Rome. Alexander, the elder son, on the 
journey, made his escape ; but the Jewish king and bis other 
son adorned the splendid triumph of the conqueror. The 
magnanimity of Pompey, in respecting the treasures of the 
Temple, could not obliterate the deeper impression of hatred 
excited by his profanation of the sacred precincts. The Jews 
ochcld with sattsfaction the decline of Pompey’s fortune, which 
commenced from this period, and attributed it entirely to his 
sacrilegious impiety. Throughout the world they embraced the 
party of Cxsar, fortunate, inasmuch as the course they followed 
from blind passion, conduced eventually to their real interests, 
and obtained them important privileges and protection from the 
imperial bouse. 

Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, inherited the daring and 
active courage of his father; he soon gathered a considerable 
forct and garrisoned Machaerus, Hyrcania, and the strong fort 
of Alexandrion. HyTcanus hastily summoned the Romans to 
his assistance ; Gabinius entered Judma, and, having defeated 
^f**'*nder, for the Jews could make no great stand in the open 
field, he besieged him in Alexandrion. While the siege lasted, 
to secure the affections of the provinces, he commanded many 
of the cities, which the Asmoneans had destroy^, to be rebuilt 
— Saimyla, Dora, Scythojx)lts, Gftza, and other towns. In the 
mean time, the mother of Alexander, who had always espoused 
the Roman party, by her interest with Gabinius brought about 
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a treaty, in which Alexander received an amnesty for his insur- 
rection, on condition of surrendering his fortresses. No sooner 
was he subdued, than Aristobulus himself and his younger son, 
having escaped from Koine, raised again the standard of revolt, 
but with worse fortune; for, though many of the Jews deserted 
to his banner, and he had time to rc-fortify Alexandrion, be Mas 
taken, after being severely wounded, and sent back in chains to 
Rome. The interest of the mother procured the intercession of 
Gabinius for the release of her son Antigonus, which was granted 
by the senate. Aristobulus remained a prisoner. Gabinius, in 
the interval between these insurrections, reorganised the whole 
government of the country; he deprived the high priest of the 
royal authority, and established five independent senates or 
Sanhedrins, according to the form of the great Sanhedrin of 
seventy-one, which perhaps had existed from the captivity. The 
places where the Sanhedrins sat, were Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Gadara, Atnatbus, and Sepphoris. This form of government 
lasted till Julius C»sar re-invested Hyreanus with the supreme 
dignity, Gabinius, with Mark Antony as bis master of the 
horse, who had signalised his valour during three campaigns, 
now determined on the conquest of Eg>'pi ; but scarcely had 
he drawn off bis troops from byria, when the restless Alexander 
appeared again in arms, and drove the few remaining Romans 
into a strong p>osilion on Mount Gerizim, where he besieged 
them. On the return of Gabinius, he had the courage to meet 
him, at the bead of 80,000 men, in the open field, near Mount 
Tabor; but the irresistible Roman discipline bore all before it, 
and the Jewish prince was obliged to take flight. 

It was singular, and the fact strongly tended to confirm the 
Jews in their conviction that they were under the especial pro- 
tection of the Almighty, that the worst enemies of their nation 
seemed marked for disaster and disgrace. Gabinius no sooner 
returned to Rome, than he was ignominiousty banished for bis 
raMcity and malversations. The fate of Crassus in Parlhia 
followed almost immediately on bis sacrilegious plunder of the 
Jewish temple. When this rapacious triumvir entered Jerusalem 
on bis way to that fatal expJedition, the high priest, Eleazar, 
®**®™Pted to appease bis avarice by the surrender of a bar of 
gold, of immense value, concealed within a hollow beam of wood, 
known only to himself. This offering only whetted the appatite 
of Cnssus; he pillaged without remorse all that Porapay had 
spared, even the sacred treasures, and all that bad since 
^cumulated for the Jews, now spread throughout almost all 
tne world, made it a part of religion to send an annual contribu- 
tion for the service of the temple. This sum wag so large, even 
m Italy, that Cicero, in bis oration in defence of Flaccus, seems 
to urge the wisdom of a similar measure to that adopted by bis 
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client in Asia Minor, a prohibition of the practice, as draining 
the Roman provinces of their wealth. Hence the plunder 
of Crassus from the temple of Jerusalem, estimated at ten 
thousand talents, according to Prideaux, near two million of 
money, though perhaps exaggerated, may not be so remote from 
truth. 

During the great civil war, the fate of Judma, like that of the 
world, hung in trembling suspense. Ca^ar, master of Rome, 
sent Aristobulus an order to create a diversion in the province of 
Palestine. The partisans of Pompey contrived to poison the 
ill-fated monarch ; and Scipio publicly c.xccutcd bis gallant son 
Alexander at Antioch. Thus Hyreanus, or rather Antipater 
under his name, retained the sovereignty. After the death of 
Pompey, in that romantic war which Oesar, delaying to assume 
the empireof the universe, waged in Egypt in favour ot Cleopatra, 
the prudent Antipater rendered him essential service. He 
facilitated the march of Mithridates, bis ally, to his relief, and 
contributed to the reduction of Pelusiuin ; conciliated the £g>’ptian 
Jews, who had espoused the opposite party, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in an important battle. His reward was the full 
rc-estnblishincnt of Hyreanus in the high priesthood; for himself, 
the rights of Roman citizenship, and the appointment of pro- 
curator over the whole of Judn». The first care of the new 
government was to rebuild (he walls of Jerusalem; but ^fore 
long, Antipatcr, still further presuming on the incapacity of 
Hyreanus, and the protection of the Romans, appointed bis 
el<lcr son Phasacl to the government of Jerusalem, and the 
younger. Herod, to that of Galilee. Herod began immediately 
to develop his natural decision oik! severity of cbanacter. He 
seized a notorious captain of banditti, Hezekiab, who bad been 
the terror of the whole country, and put him to death, with almost 
the whole of his b.ind. The leading Jews, jealous of the Iduroean 
influence, persuaded the feeble Hyreanus, that the execution of 
these robbers without trial was an infringement of the law. 
Herod was summoned to Jerusalem, to answer for his offence. 
He appeared in arms before the affrighted Sanhedrin ; not a 
voice was raised against bim, till at last Sameas, a man of high 
integrity, rose and rebuked bim for appearing, not in the humble 
garb of a criminal, but thus clad in purple and armour. To the 
honour of Herod, when subsequently nc slew the whole Sanhedrin, 
he spared the life of Sameas. The timid Hyreanus adjourned 
the trial, and sent secret intimation to Her^ to escape. He 
took refuge at Damascus with Sextus C(esar,in whose favour he 
rose with great rapidity, and obtained, by means of a bribe, the 
miliutry command of Coelesyria. He then advanced against 
Jerusalem, but by the intervention of his father Antipater, 
withdrew bis forces. After the death of Cesar, Cassius 
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assumed the administratioo of Syria. Judaea was beavUy 
oppressed by bis rapacity : though Aotipater aud his sous 
uudertook, with Malichus, a powerful Jew, the coUectiou of the 
tribute, so severe were the exactions, that the whole population 
of some towns were sold as slaves, and Malichus himself would 
not have escaped the resentment of Cassius, had not Hyreanus 
defrayed the deficiency in bis accounts. The dexterous Herod 
contrived to insinuate himself into the favour of Cassius; but 
Malichus, bead of the Jewish faction, seized the opponunity 
to undermine the Idumean influence in Jerusalem. He contrived 
to poison Antipater, but at the same time to exculpate himself 
from all participation in the crime. By the advice or his cautious 
brother, Phasael, Herod dissembled bis vengeance ; till, at len^h, 
after much subtle intrigue on both sides, he got Malichus into 
his p>ower, and caused him to be murdered. Cassius bad pro- 
tect^ Herod ; but no sooner bad be left Syria, than the adverse 
faction rallied, Felix, the Roman cuminandcr in Jerusalem, 
taking their side; but they were suppressed by the vigour ot 
Phasael. A new enemy arose in the person of Antigonus, the 
surviving son of Aristobulus, who, with his brothcr-io-law the 
king of Chalcis, advanced into Cahlec. They were repulsed and 
defeated by Herod. In the mean time, the fate of the world was 
decided at Philippi. Herod, ever a dexterous worshipper of the 
rising sun, hastened to render his allegiance, and, knowing the 
character of the roan, made acceptable offerings in the sbAp>c of 
large sums of money, to the victorious Mark Antony. Hencc- 
fonb the Roman was deaf to the complaints of Herod’senemies; 
he issued several edicts favourable to Hyreanus and the nation 
in general, particularly commanding the liberation of those Jews 
whom Cassius bad sold for slaves, but appointed Phasael and 
Herod tetrarchs of the province. 

An unexpected enemy arose, to trouble again the peace of 
Judaea. At this juncture, the Parthians under Pacorus, the 
king's son, entered Syria and Asia Minor, and overran the 
whole region. A p>art of their army, under Barzaphames, took 
Possession of Ccelesyria. Antigonus, the last remaining branch 
of the Asmonean race, determined to risk bis fortune on the 
despierate hazard of Parthian protection; he offered looo talents 
and 500 Jewish women — a strange compact — as the price of bis 
restoration to the Jewish kingdom. Antigonus, himself, raised 
a considerable native power, and entered Judata, followed by 
Pacoms, the cup-bearer of the king, who bad the same name 
with the king^s son. Antigonus fought bis way to Jerusalem, 
and by means of his party, entered the city. Jerusalem was 
torn asunder by the contending factions; and tbc multitudes 
who came up at the feast of Pentecost, adopting different 
parties, added to the fierce hostility and mutual slaughter. The 
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Antigooians held the temple, the Hyrcanians the palace, and 
daily contests taking place, the streets ran with blood. Antigonas 
at length invidiously proposed to submit their mutual differences 
to the arbitration of Pacorus, the Parthian general Pbasaci 
weakly consented, and Pacorus, admitted within the town, 
prevailed on the infatuated Phasael to undertake a journey with 
Hyreanus, and to submit the cause to Barraphames the com- 
mander-in-chief. He set forth on this ill-fated expedition, and 
was at first received with courtesy: the plan of the Parthians 
being to abstain from violence, till they had seized Herod, who, 
having vainly remonstrated with his brother on his imprudence, 
remained in the city. But the crafty Herod, receiving >rarning 
from his brother, whose suspicions had been too late awakened, 
fled with the female part of the family towards Masada. The 
ioumey was extremely dangerous, and at one time Herod, in 
despair, bad almost attempted his own life. At Masada, a 
strong fortress on the western shoreof the Dead Sea, he received 
succours brought by bis brother Joseph from Idumea; him he 
left in command at Masada, and retired himself into Arabia; 
from thence to Egypt, and at length to Rome. In the mean 
time Hyreanus and Phasael had been made prisoners ; the 
former, Antigomis not wishing to put him to death, was incapa* 
citated for ever from the office of high priest, by the mutilation 
of his ears. Phasael anticipated the executioner by beating his 
brains out against the wall of his prison. 

Notwithstanding their alliance with Antigonus, who assumed 
the sovereignly, the Parthians plundered the city, and ravaged 
the country. Herod, however, prospered in Rome, beyond his 
most ambitious hopes: bis design had been to set up the claim 
of Aristobulus, the brother of the beautiful Mariamne, to whom 
he was betrothed. This youth united the titles both of Hyreanus 
and Aristobulus, being the son of Alexander, the elder son of 
the latter, by the daughter of the former. But Augustus and 
Antony united in conferring the crown of Judaa on Herod him- 
self. Herod was not a man to decline, or not to make the most 
of the favours of fortune ; he wasted no time in the courtly circle, 
or in the luxuries of Rome. In seven days he despatched alibis 
business, relumed to his ships at Brundusium, and after an 
absence of scarcely three months, landed at Ptolemais. The 
city of Masada, in which his brother and bis beautiful bride were 
shut up, was his first object ; the Parthians had broken up on 
the .advance of the Roman general Ventidius, and left Antigonus 
to defend himself as well as he could. Antigonus had almost 
reduced Masada, which but for a timely rain which filled the 
water-tanks, was reduced to the greatest extremity from drought. 
Herod speedily raised a force, united with some Roman auxili- 
aries under Silo, overran Galilee, relieved Masada, and sat down 
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before Jerusalem. Silo iras a mao equally perfidious and rapa- 
cious; by assisting both parties, beenriched himself. Hitherto 
be had befriended Herod, now under pretext of a mutiny among 
his soldiers for want of provisions, he broke up the siege of 
Jerusalem, pillaged Jericho, and retired into winter quarters. 
Herod, unable with his own forces to undertake the invasion of 
Judaea, fixed his head quarters at Samaria, and employed his 
time in reducing Galilee, then infested by bands of daring 
robbers, who dwelt in caves among the wild and craggy moun- 
tainous districts of Upper Galilee. A great number he drove 
beyond Jordan, the rest he surprised in tbcir dens. Chests full 
of armed men were let down by windlasses from the precipices 
above the caves ; when they were thus landed at the mouths of 
the caves, the soldiers transfixed those they could reach with 
harpoons, and finally set fire to the caves. One desperate old 
man slew his wife and children, threw them down the precipice, 
and dashed himself after them. 

The next year the campaign against Antigonus was renewed, 
the Roman auxiliaries, two legions and 1000 horse, were under 
the command of Machaeras. Machatras, being repulsed from the 
w.alls of Jerusalem, revenged the affront on the Jewish followers 
of Herod, who retreated to Samaria, and from thence denirtcd 
to Samosata, to pay his homage and lodge his complaints Wforc 
Antony, who was engaged in the siege of th.at city. Joseph, his 
brother, was left in command in Judar.i, with strict injunctions 
not torisk a battle ; he disobeyed, was routed and slain. Herod, 
on bis return, revenged his de.ath by the tot;U discomfiture of 
Pappus, the general of Antigonus. In the spring of the next 
year he formed the regular siege of Jerusalem ; during the siege 
be returned to Samaria to consummate his marriage with Mori- 
amne, and having thus formed an intimate connexion with the 
line of the Asmonean princes, he hastened to secure his throne 
by the conquest of the capital. Jerusalem held out for above 
balf-a-year ; the Romans under Sosius, furious at the obstinate 
resistance, after the capture gave loose to all their revengeful 
cruelty and rapaciousness. It was only through the interference 
of Herod, who bitterly expostulated on the indignity of leaving 
him king not of a noble city, but of a desert, that the whole town 
escap^ destruction. He exerted himself with no less ene^y 
and success in preventing the heathen soldiers from penetrating 
into the Holy Places ; with his characteristic sagacity, never 
overlooking an opportunity of working either on the popular 
feeling, or on that of bis Roman confederates, for his own 
advantage. Antigonus craved bis life in a mean and abject 
manner from Sosius, to whom he had surrendered. The stem 
Roman treated his unmanly weakness with contempt, called him 
by the feminine name Antigone not Antigonus, and sent him in 
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chains to Anton)', where, at the solicitation of Herod, be was put 
to death by the b-irbarous and insulting stroke of the common 
lictor. 


BOOK XI. 

HEROD. 

B.C. 37. 

Ae(^ssi^)n — Battle of Aclium — Death of Afariamne — Afagitijieertee of 
Jlerod~’^ebaite built — Pebuildittg of the Temple — Casarea — Som of 
Afariamne — Death of Antifotet — Death of Herod. 

Thus Herod the Great, (be last independent sovereign of 
Palestine, became master of bis dominions. So far his career 
bad been marked with uncommon ability ; nor bad it been dis* 
graced by unusual atrocity. With signal penetration be had 
eluded the arts, by the rapidity and the decision of his measures 
triumphed over the open hostility, of his antagonists ; by his 
knowledge of the Roman character, and that or the successive 
extraordinary individuals who bad held the destiny of the world 
at their command, he had secured, not merely their protection, 
but their friendship. Still his situation was difficult and pre- 
carious ; it demanded his utmost dexterity and vigour, and 
unhappily gave him the tyrant’s plea of necessity for the most 
relentless cruelties. The mass of the people were still ardently 
attached to the great Asmonean family ; the faction of Antigonus 
was strong in Jerusalem. Against the latter he proceeded with* 
out scruple, put to death forty-hve of the chiefs, and confiscated 
all their property. The whole Sanhedrin fell victims to bis 
vengeance, excepting Sameas (Sbammai) and Pollio. The two 
latter, during the siege, had endeavoured to persuade the city to 
capitulate. The rest had raised the popular cry — **Tbe Temple 
of the Lord I the Temple of the Lord I " and excited a strong 
enthusiasm against the alien from the blood of Israel. The 
appointment to the office of high priest caused the greatest 
embarrassment. The nation would never have endured the 
usurpation of that dignity by an Idume.in stranger. Hyreanu^ 
the old patron of the Herodian family, returned nom his honour- 
able captivity in Parthia ; he was received with every mark of 
outward respect by Herc^, but the mutilation of bis ears, by 
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Aodgonus disqualified him for rcjDStaiemenl in bis function. 
Herod invited Ananel, an obscure individual, of the lineage of 
the high priest, from Babylon. Alexandra, the widow of Jbat 
gallant Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, who was executed by 
Scipio, beheld this choice with secret indignation. She was a 
high-minded and ambitious woman ; the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, Mariamne, to Herod, aggravated, rather than paUiaied, the 
indignity of excluding her son, the rightful heir of both the 
Asmonean families, from the priesthood. Unscrupulous as to 
her means of vengeance, she sent the pictures of her two 
children, a son and daughter, both of exquisite beauty, to Antony, 
in order, by this unnatural and odious measure, to work on the 
passions of the voluptuous triumvir. Herod was seixed with 
apprehension, changed at once his policy, displaced Ananel, and 
insuUed the young Aristobulus in the pontificate. But mistmst 
and hatred had taken too deep root Alexandra was detected in 
a secret correspondence with Cleopatra ; and a plan which she 
had formed to fly with her son to the court of Egypt, was only 
disconcerted by the excessive vigilance of Herod. Worse than 
all this, when the lovely boy of seventeen, the heir of their 
rightful princes, appeared before the assembled nation at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in the splendid costume of the high pnest, 
and performing his solemn office with the most perfect ^ace, 
the popular feeling was too evident to be mistaken. Herod saw 
that his own suspicions were sadly verified ; he had rais^ up a 
dangerous rival to his power in the young Asmonean. He dis- 
sembled his jealousy, and joined in the general admiration ; 
contriving shortly after to remove the youth to Jericho, he caused 
him to be drowned by his companions while bathing in a pool 
He assumed great grief on the melancholy event, and attempted 
to divert the popular indignation by a splendid funeral But the 
MO pie were not deceived, still less the heart of the bereaved 
and wretched parent. Alexandra sent intcUigence of the murder 
to Cleopatra, who espoused her cause with the warmest interest 
of a woman and a mother ; not without some secret suggestion 
from her ambition, which already began to look towards Judaea 
as a valuable province of Egypt. Antony was at the height of 
his devotion to the luxurious queen ; the ruin of Herod seemed 
inevitable. With his characteristic boldness he determined to 
try the effect of his personal presence, which might awaken 
early friendship, and give weight to those more Mwerful ar^‘ 
ments, the immense bribes, with which he hoped to secure his 
cause. He left Jerusalem under the government of his uncle 

J oseph ; he entrusted to his care not merely his Interests, but 
is incomparable Mariamne. He went, certainly, to danger, 
perhaps to death, and, with a strange jealousy, be wuld not 
endure that any one should possess his wife, even after his death, 
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least of all the licentious Antony. He left a secret charge Tritb 

^ i ft in his mission, Mariamne was to 

be immediately put to death. During bis absence, the incautious 
Joseph betrayed this secret order to Mariamne \ her mother 
excited her to revenge. A sudden rumour spread abroad that 
Herod had been slain by Antony. Alexanefra and Manamne 
began to tike immediate measures for securing the authority, 
but intelligence of an opposite nature frustrated their pbns. On 
the return of Herod, his sister, Salome, wounded at the haugh- 
tiness with which she had ever been treated by the proud 
Asmoncan princess, endeavoured to poison bis mind with sus- 
picions of his wife, whom she accused of too intimate corre- 
spondence with Joseph, the governor. Yet the beauty of 
Mariamne, once seen, overpowered every emotion but that of 
unbounded love. Unhappily, in the transport of tender recon- 
ciliation, Mariamne asked, whether if he had really loved her, 
he would have given that fatal order for her death. Herod 
sprang from her arms in fury. The betrayal of this secret 
warranted his worst suspicions ; it could not have been yielded 
up but at the price of her honour. He would have slain her on 
the spot, but her beauty, even then, disarmed him ; bis whole 
vengeance fell on Joseph and Alexandra. The first he executed, 
the second he imprisoned with every mark of insult. Cleopatra, 
in the mean time, having been unable to extort the gift of Jiidtua 
from her paramour, was obliged to content herself with the 
Mlsam gardens near Jericho. On her return from accompanying 
Antony in his campaign to the Euphrates, she entered Jerusalem, 
and Herod was in as great danger from her love as from her 
hate. Whether from prudence or dislike, he repelled her ad- 
vances, and even entertained some thoughts of delivering both 
himself from a dangerous neighbour, and Antony from a fatal 
and imperious mistress, by her assassination. His friends dis- 
suaded him from the haiardous measure. A short lime after, he 
found himself engaged in a war, which he entered into with the 
ostensible design of enforcing Cleopatra's right of tribute over 
Malcbus, king of Arabia. By complying with the wishes of 
Antony on this point, the dexterous politician escaped taking any 
part in the great war between the eastern and western 
world, which was to award the empire to Antony or Octavius. 
In hts first invasion of Arabia he was unsuccessful, and met 
with so signal a defeat, that he was constrained to change the 
war into one of sudden irruptions into the border of the enemy, 
without risking a battle. A more tremendous blow fell on Jud^ 
an earthqual^, which threw down many cities, and destroyed 
30,000 lives. The Arabs seized the opportunity of this disaster, 
““ ambassadors to death 5 but this conduct 

enabled Herod to rouse the national spirit, and the Arabians, 
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defeated with the loss of 5000 men, were besieged in their camp. 
Many surrendered from want of water ; the rest made a desperate 
but fatal sally, in which 7000 more perished. 

Still, though not personally engaged in the battle of Actium, 
Herod bad reason to apprehend the triumph of Octavius C«tsar. 
Having secured everything at borne, be determined to meet the 
youthful conqueror at Rhodes. While one remnant of the 
Asmonean race survived, bis throne was less secure ; and the 
old Hyreanus, now eighty years of age, at length paid the last 
penalty for having unhappily been bom to a lofty station, for 
which be was unhL The documents in the royal archives of 
Herod accused the poor old man of having been persuaded, by 
bis intriguing daughter, Alexandra^ into a treasonable corre* 
spondcnce with the Arabian king ; other accounts ascribe the 
invention of the plot to Herod. At all events, it was fatal to 
Hyreanus, who thus closed a life of extraordinary vicissitude, 
borne with constitutional indolence, by a violent death. This 
done, Herod committed the government to his brother, Pheroras ; 
sent bis mother, sister, and children to Masada ; and com** 
milled Mariamne and her mother to the charge of bis faithful 
partisans, Soemus and Joseph, in the fortress of Alexandrion, 
with the same extraordinary injunctions which he had before 
left, that, in case of his death, Mauiamne should be despatched. 
He then set sail for Rhodes. He appeared before the con- 
queror, without the diadem, but with all the dignity of an 
independent sovereign. He addressed him in a speech, which, 
disdaining apology, enlarged on his obligations, and avowed his 
attachment, to Antony. He declared that, as a friend, he had 
given him the best advice ; such advice as might have made him 
again formidable to Caesar ; he had begged him to put Cleopatra 
to death, and vigorously resume the war. Antony,^* he pur- 
sued, adopted a counsel more fatal to himself, more advan- 
tageous to you. If, then, attachment to Antony be a crime, I 
plead. guilty; but if, having thus seen how steady and faithful I 
am in my friendships, you determine to bind me to your fortunes 
by gratitude, depend on the same firmness and fidelity.’^ This 
lofty tone and generous sentiment won the kindred heart of the 
arbiter of the world’s destinies. Caesar commanded the dignified 
suppliant to resume the diadem, treated him with great distinction, 
and Herod returned to Judsea, to the admiration of his partisans, 
and the terror of bis enemies, thus constantly breaking forth 
with great splendour ^om every transient cloud of danger. 
Csesar passeo from Rhodes to Asia Minor ; thence through 
Syria to Egypt Herod met him at Ptolemais, made him a 
present of eight hundred talents, and, by the splendour of his 
entertainment, and the provisions with which be furnished his 
army, still further conciliated his favour* After the conquest of 
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Octavjus restored to him the part of his own territory 
formerJy bestowed on aeopatra, with Gadara, Hippo» Samaria, 
and the maritime towns of Joppa, Anthedon, Gaia, and the 
lower of Strato. 

Thus, abroad, success seemed to wait on all the designs of 
Herod : the neighbouring kings might admire and envy the 
good fortune, or rather the consummate ability, with which he 
extricated himself from all his difficulties, and continued ad* 
vancing in the career of prosperity and power ; but at home, the 
most miserable peasant might compassionate the wretchedness 
which filled bis palace with dissension, crime, and bloodshed. 
The magnificence of Herod’s public life is strangely contrasted 
wan the dark tragedy of his domestic history. Mariamne had 
again extorted the fatal charge entrusted toSoemus ; and indig- 
nant at the jealous determination of her husband, that she should 
survive him, she met him on bis return with repulsive in- 
dinercnce, and even with undissembled dislike. Her^ struggled 
between bis love and his indignation ; till one day, instead of 
submitting to his caresses, in the height of her passion she 
reproached him, in terms of the utmost bitterness, with his 
barbarous conduct to her relations. The envious Salome 
watched every opportunity of inflaming the resentment of her 
brother ; and summed bis cup-bearer to accuse M.ariamne of 
having bribed him to administer a poisonous philtre, or love- 
potion, to his master. Herod commanded her favourite eunuch, 
^ whom all her secrets were entrusted, to be put to the rack. 
The tortured man denied all knowledge of the poison, but 
exclaimed, that the conduct of his mistress was entirely owingto 
the information she had received from Soemus. Furious at this 
new proof of her infidelity, he ordered Soemus to be despatched 
•tod summoned Mariamne before a tribunal of judges, 
who were too much in dread of bis power not to pass the sen- 
tence of death. Still Herod hesitated 5 he had no immediate 
intention of proceeding further than imprisonment ; but his 
mother and sister so worked on his moody and violent temper, 
that be at length issued the fatal orders for her execution. To 
the horror of the spectators, her mother Alexandra assail^ the 
wretched Mariamne, as she went to death, with a violent in- 
vective a^inst her ingratitude to so gentle and affectionate a 
ousband, loudly declarmg that she deserved the fete she was 
about tosuffer. The queen passed on in silence with thedignitv 
of conscious virtue; though deeply wounded at this disgraceful 
ana nypocntiul conduct of her mother, who thus sought to 
avert the suspicions of Herod from herself, and to save her own 
lire at the sacrifice of her daughter’s honour, she would not con* 
descend to betray her emotion. She met her death with the 
calm intrepidity of innocence, and died worthy of the noble 
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house of which the List blood flowed in her veins. She was a 
woman of unrivalled beauty and a haughty spirit : unhappy in 
being the object of passionate attachment, which bordered on 
frenzy, to a man who had more or less concern in the murder of 
her grandfather, father, brother, and uncle, and who had twice 
commanded her death in case of his own. Strange conflict of 
duties ! who shall decide what ought to have been her feelings 
and her conduct f 

All the passions which filled the stormy mind of Herod, were 
alike without bound ; from violent love, and violent resentment, 
he sank into as violent remorse and despair. Everywhere, by 
day and night, he was haunted by the image of the murdered 
Mariamne; he called upon her name; he perpetually burst into 
passionate tears. In vain be tried every diversion, — banquets, 
revels, the excitement of society. A sudden pestilence broke 
out, to which many of the noblest of his court and of his own 
personal friends fell a sacrifice ; be recognised and trembled 
beneath the hand of the avenging Deity. On pretence of hunting, 
be sought out the most melancholy solitude, till tbe disorder of 
his mind brought on disorder of body, and be was seized with 
violent inflammation and pains in the back of his bead, which 
led to temporary derangement. In this state be lay at Samaria. 
The restless Alexandra immediately began to renew her intrigues ; 
but bis partisans sent intelligence to him, and she was at length 
consigned to execution. 

Herod slowly recovered from his malady, but it left an indelible 
gloom upon bis mind ; and bis stem temper, instead of being 
softened by calamity, seemed to have acquired a fierce and 
insatiable propensity to cruelty and bloodshed. His next victim 
was Costobaras, an iduincan, tbe husband of bis sister Salome, 
whom she, in defiance of the law, had divorced ; and, through 
her machinations, the unfortunate man was involved in the guilt 
of a pretended conspiracy, and convicted of the concealment of 
some of the Asmonean partisans. He was put to death with 
many other men of rank and distinction. From these horrible 
scenes we may turn with satisfaction to tbe peace and happiness 
of tbe country, and the liberality and maOTificence of Herod’s 
public administration. Yet Herod either did not understand, or 
more probably suspected as adverse to his interests, the strong 
and distinctive principles of the national character. Outwardly 
professing tbe utmost respect for the religion of his subjects, be 
introduced public exhibitions and spectacles of every kind, as if 
to reconcile tbe people by degrees to foreign usages, and so 
break down the wall of partition which separated them from 
other nations. He built a theatre within tbe walls of Jerusalem, 
an amphitheatre of immense size without. He celebrated quin- 
quennial games on a scale of unrivalled splendour ; invited the 
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most distinguished proficients in every kind of g)Tnn.tstic exercise, 
in chariot-racing, boxing, and ever)' kind of musical and poetic art ; 
olTercd the most costly prizes; and even introduced the barbarous 
spectacles of the Romans, lights of wild beasts, and combats of 
wild beasts with gladiators. The zealous Jews looked on in 
amazement, and with praiseworthy though silent abhorrence, at 
these sanguinar)’ exhibitions, so contrary to the mild genius of 
their great lawgiver’s institutions. But when Herod proceeded 
to adorn his theatre with representations of the victories of Ca."sar, 
and set up, as trophies around it, complete suits of armour 
which had been taken in his wars, the people broke out into a 
violent tumult, supposing that images were concealed within 
these panoplies. To appease the general dissatisfaction, Herod 
commanded one of them to be taken to pieces in the sight of all 
the people ; and when a bare peg of wockI appeared within, their 
discontent and anger turned to laughter and ridicule. But still 
a stem and dangerous enthusiasm prevailed among all who were 
zealously attached to the institutions of their ancestors. Ten 
men bound themselves by a solemn vow to assassinate the inno- 
vator ill the scene of his delinquency : one of them was blind, 
yet, though be could not assist in the execution, be was deter- 
mined to share in the peril, of the enterprise. They entered the 
theatre with daggers under their cloaks ; but the vigilant police 
of Herod were on their guard: he received intimation, and 
returned into the |>alacc. The men were apprehended, and 
instead of denying, boldly avowed and justified, their design. 
They endured the most ignominious torture, but died firm and 
undaunted to the last. The informer, being discovered, was torn 
to pieces by the populace ; and though Herod with incredible 
pains detected and punished the ringleaders in this affray, he 
felt the insecurity of his government, and even of bis life, par- 
ticularly in Jerusalem. Actuated by his fears as well as the 
magnificence of his disposition, he built a strong and splendid 
l»abcc on the bill of Sion, rebuilt as a fortress the palace of 
Baris, which commanded the temple, and called it Antonia. Still 
further to secure himself against the turbulent disposition of the 
capital, he determined to found other cities which might be more 
at bis devotion. They would serve the double purpose, of con- 
trolling the countr)’ as strong military posts, and affording him a 
retreat, on an emergency, from the disaffected metropolis. With 
this view he built citadels, at Gaba in Galilee, and Heshbon in 
I'erxa. The strongest measure was the rebuilding of Samaria, 
which he did on a scale of great magnificence and strength, and 
peopled it partly with his soldiers, partly with the descendants 
of the old Samaritans, who hoped to see their temple likewise 
restored. But Herod did not neglect more noble and kingly 
means of regaining the lost affections of his subjects. A long 
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drought followed by unproductive seasons, involved not merely 
Judaea, but the neighbouring countries likewise, in all the horrors 
of famine, and its usual consequence — a dreadful epidemic pes- 
tilence. The litle com that remained, rotted, so that there was 
not enough seed to crop the ground. Herod instantly opened 
his treasures, secured a vast importation of grain from £g)'pt, 
and made constant distributions, both of food and of clothing. 
501,000 persons are said to have been maintained at his sole 
expense, and he even furnished com for seed to the neighbouring 
inhabitants of Syria, so that the fame of bis munificence not 
merely caused a strong reaction in bis favour among bis own 
subjects, but secured him a high degree of popularity with all 
the bordering states. This great expenditure seems by no means 
to have exhausted the revenues of Herod. He still indulged in 
his sumptuous passion for building. Having married a second 
Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, an obscure individual of 
priestly lineage, whom he appointed high priest, be chose the spot 
on which be had defeated Antigonus, about seven miles ^om 
Jerusalem, as the site of a new fortified palace in his usual style 
of architecture. It stood on the gentle slope of a mound raised 
by human industry. The ascent was by a hundred steps to an 
inclosure of circular towers, within which were courts, ascending 
to the palace, which stood like a citadel above the rest. A town 
rapidly grew around the base of the hill. Water was brought 
by costly aqueducts from a great distance. 

Thus, terrible to his adversaries, generally courteous, affable, 
and bounteous to bis countrymen and to strangers, securing his 
interests with Rome and its rulers by the most costly adulation, 
Herod steadily pursued his policy of countcrb.il.ancing, by a 
strong Grecian party, the turbulent and exclusive spirit of his 
Jewish subjects. More completely to secure this object, be 
determined to found a powerful city, chiefly colonised with 
Grecians, and dedicated to the name of bis great Roman pro- 
tector. Samaria he bad already called Sebaste (the August); 
the new city was to take the name of Cicsarca. He chose a 
maritime situation, for the advantage of commerce, and may 
have thought of uniting in his new city the wealth of ancient 
Tyre with the greatness of Jerusalem. There was a small town 
called the tower of Straton, mid-way between Joppa and Dora. 
It possessed a haven, like all the rest on that coast, dangerous on 
account of the violent south-western winds, against which they 
had no protection. He first formed a strong mole or breakwater, 
by sinking stones fifty feet long, eighteen wide, and nine deep. 
On thb arose a pier two hundred feet wide, defended by a w^l 
and towers. The entrance to this great artifleial haven was from 
the north, and a v.'ist fleet could thus ride in perfect safety 
in a sort of double harbour. All round, ran a noble quay or 
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esplaDAde, and, prob.ably under this, were arched buildings for 
the entertainment and residence of mariners. Above, the city 
rose like an amphitheatre in a uniform line of sumptuous palaces. 
The subterranean arches, for drainage and other purposes, were 
on so great a scale, that Josephus says there was as much 
building below ground as above. In the centre stood a great 
temple dedicated to C«es.ar, with two colossal statues, one of 
Rome, the other of Catsar. A theatre and amphitheatre, the 
customary ornaments of a Grecian city, were not forgotten. 
Cats.area was twelve years before it was completed. 

Thus Judxa was fast sinking into a province of the Roman 
empire; and Herod, instead of head of the Hebrew religious 
republic, became more and more on a level with the other 
vassal kings of Rome. His elder sons by Mariamne, Alexander 
and Arisiobulus, were not brought up in Jewish tenets or customs, 
but sent to Rome for their education, where they were received 
into the palace of Augustus, and treated with great care and 
distinction. Nothing could exceed the estimation in which 
Herod stood, both with the emperor and bis favourite, Agrippa. 
Cccsar was said to assign Herod the next place in his favour to 
Agrippa to esteem Herod higher than any of his 
friends, except Augustus. Whenever cither visited the eastern 
provinces, Herod was the first to pay his homage. To see 
Agrippa he sailed to Mitylcne, and afterwards entertained 
Augustus himself in Syria. On one occasion, when Agrippa 
was engaged in war near the Bosphorus, Herod suddenly 
appeared with a large fleet, and though all the campaign 
assisted him with his personal support and advice. Herod took 
advantage of this alliance to enlarge his dominions. A district 
to the east of the sea of Gennesareth was farmed by a certain 
Zenodorus. This man maintained a suspicious connexion with 
the freebooters, who dwelt in the mountain caves of Trachonilis. 
The whole province was made over to Herod, who, with bis 
customary rigour and severity, suppressed and hunted down the 
robbers. Zenodorus, and some of the Gadarenes, who complained 
of oppression, laid their ^ievances first before Agrippa, after* 
wards before Augustus himself; but found their cars closed 
against all representations to the disadvantage of Herod. Part 
of this district was created into a Tetrarchate for bis brother 
Pberoras. At Paneas, near the fountains of the Jordan, where 
Csesarea Philippi afterwards stood, was built a temple of white 
marble to the honour of Cmsar. 

But the higher Herod advanced in the good graces of the 
Romans, by these costly and enduring marlu of his adulation, 
the lower he sank in the good-will of his jealous Jewish subjects. 
They suspected him, not without reason, of a fixed design to 
beathenise their nation Rnd country. Neither his munificence in 
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diminishing their annual tax one-third, nor bis severities, could 
suppress their deep though secret murmurs. He exercised a 
stem and vigilant police, interdicted all fraternities and assem- 
blies, occasionally surprised the most disaffected, and hurried 
them to the Hyrcania (bis Bastile), whence they never returned. 
He was even said to walk the streets in disguise, to detect secret 
conspiracies, and form a judgment of the popular feeling ; at one 
time he bad determined to exact a general oath of allegiance, 
but the stricter and more powerful of the Pharisees and the 
Essenes, an ascetic fraternity, openly refusing compliance, he 
(bought it better to urge the matter no further. 

At length be determined on a measure, which he hoped would 
at the same time employ the people, and ingratiate himself with 
all classes, the rebuilding the temple in its former pride and 
magnificence. The lapse of 5ve hundred years, and the sieges 
which it had undergone, as it was the great military post of the 
nation, bad much dilapidated the structure of Zorobabel. But 
the suspicious Jews beheld the work of demolition commence 
with the utmost jealousy and apprehension, lest, under pretence 
of repairing, the king should destroy entirely the sanctuary of 
their God. The prudence of Herod calmed their fears; he made 
immense preparations before he threw down the old building: 
the work proceeded with the greatest regularity, and the nation 
saw, with the utmost pride, a new fabric of more regular and 
stately architecture crowning the brow of Moriah with its glitter- 
ing masses of white marble and pinnacles of gold. Yet even 
while the temple was proceeding, Herod maintained bis double 
character; he presided at the Olympic games, made magnificent 
donations for their support, and the Jewish monarch was nomi- 
nated perpetual president of this solemn festival of Greece. On 
the other hand, Agrippa, on an excursion into Judxa, during 
which Herod showM him all his great works, offered one 
hundred oxen in the Temple and feasted the whole people. 

But the declining days of Herod were to be darkened with a 
domestic tragedy as melancholy and awful as those of his earlier 
life. His sumptuous palaces were again to resound with strife, 
mourning, and murder. Never was an instance in which the 
heathen might recognise so distinctly their avenging Nemesis ; 
or those of purer faith the providence of a just and holy God, 
making cruelty its own avenger, and leaving crime to work its 
late, though natural consequences, horror, ruin, and desolation. 
It might have seemed, that the spirit of the injured Mariamne 
hovered over the devoted house, and involving the innocent as 
well as the guilty in the common ruin, designated the dwelling 
of her murderous husband as the perpetual scene of misery 
and bloodshed. On the return of Alexander and Aristobulus, 
the two sons of Mariamne, to Jerusalem, they were received, 

R 
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noiwitbstanding their Roman education, with general enthusiasm. 
The grace and beauty of their persons, their affable manners, 
above ail, the blood of the ancient Asmonean princes,which flowed 
in their veins, rendered them objects of the deepest interest to 
the whole Hebrew nation. Herod married them : Alexander to 
Glaphyra, the daughter of Arcbelaus, king of Cappadocia ; Aris- 
tobulusto Mariatnnc, thedaughter of Salome. Notwithstanding 
this, the envious mind of Salome, the sister of Herod, sickened 
at their praises. Both her conscience, and that of her brother 
I’hcroras, reproached them with their share in the murder of 
Mariainne; they apprehended direct vengeance, on the accession 
of the young princes. The youths themselves, perhaps, spoke 
without much discretion or rescrx’c about their mother’s fate ; 
and rumours, aggravated by Salome and her party, began to 
spread abroad that they announced themselves as her future 
avengers. For three years these insinuations made no deep 
impression on the mind of Herod, who was justly proud of the 
popularity of his sons ; but while he was absent with Agrippa, in 
his war near the Bosphorus, during which period he obtained 
fur the Jews of Asia Minor a ratification of all their privileges, 
which the Greeks had endeavoured to wrest from them ; these 
sinister reports began to obtain much strength and consistency, 
and conbc<|uently more credit with (he suspicious father. Her<^ 
resorted to a most dangerous measure, in order to subdue the 
pride of bis sons, and make them more entirely subservient to 
his will. He sent for bis elder son, Antipater, whom he for- 
merly had by Doris, the wife whom he divorced to marry 
Mariamnc, and set him up as a sort of counterpoise to the popu- 
larity and hopes of Alexander and Aristobulus. The dark, 
designing, and unscrupulously ambitious Antipater entered into 
all the plots of Salome and Pheroras ; and, ns Herod had per- 
mission from Rome to bequeath his crown to whichever or his 
sons he chose, he lost no opportunity of alienating his father’s 
afTcctions from the sons of Mariamnc. Herod, to place him more 
on a level with his rivals, introduced him to Agripp^ •and sent 
him in the suite of his powerful friend to Rome. From Rome 
the artful youth steadfastly pursued, by means of letters, his 
insidious designs, till the mind of Herod was so inflamed, that 
he determined to accuse bis sons before the tribunal of Augustus. 
The king of Judica and the two royal youths appeared before the 
emperor at Aquileia. Herod opened the charge by accusing them 
of unnatural obstinacy and disobedience, and of entering into 
criminal practices against his life. Shocked at this dreadful 
charge, the youths stood silent, unable to exculpate themselves, 
without criminating their jealous and cruel father. Their situa- 
tion, and still more their silence, and the modest defence, into 
which they at length entered, excited the deepest interest in their 
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favour ; and Augustus, with that temperance and moderation 
which distinguished aU bis actions after he became emperor, 
succeeded in reconciling the father to his children- Herod 
rcluxned with them to Jerusalem. Still, however, infatuated in 
favour of Aniipaier, be declared him his heir; in default of his 
issue, the succession was to pass to the sons of Mariamne. A 
short and deceitful peace ensued, during which, Herod, having 
finished his splendid city of Caisarea, solemnly dedicated it, at 
a great festival, to the emperor, and instituted quinquennial 
games to his honour. lie founded at the same time the towns 
of Antipatris, Cypron, and Phasaelis ; and built a lofty tower in 
Jerusalem, called likewise after the name of his elder brother 
Phasael. Before long, the domestic dissensions broke out anew 
with greater violence. Antipater, sometimes insidiously excul- 
pating, sometimes artfully accusing, his brothers, kept the mind 
of Herod in a continued fever of suspicious excitement. The 
king’s own favourite brother, Pheroras, increased his wretched- 
ness. He had become so infatuated with the love of a female 
slave, as to refuse the hand of one of Herod's daughters. Not 
long after, on the offer of another daughter, Pheroras consented 
to break off bis connection with the slave. But before tbe 
espousals, be again changed bis mind, and refused to conclude 
tbe marriage. Pheroras was a still worse enemy to the peace of 
Herod. He instilled into tbe mind of Alexander, that his father 
secretly cherished a guilty passion for his wife Glaphyra. Alex- 
ander boldly questioned Herod about this scandalous imputation. 
Pheroras, to avoid the fury of his justly offended brother, laid 
the plot to tbe instigation of Salome, who vindicated herself with 
great energy. Yet these two dangerous inmates for some time 
lost their influence in the court. But tbe wily Antipatcr still 
remained ; the sons of Mariamne were every day accused of new 
plots ; sometimes with perverting tbe eunuchs who held the chief 
offices about tbe royal person, from whom they were said to have 
discovered the secret and feminine artifices which Herod used, 
to disguise the advance of old age ; sometimes with designing 
the death of their father ; or with a design of flying to Rome, or 
with entering into treasonable correspondence with the Partbians. 
Night and day these charges were repeated ; the whole court 
be^me a scene of gloom, suspicion, and distrust. Friend 
shrunk from friend ; every society swarmed with spies ; men 
accused each other, from personal and private grounds of ani- 
mosity. Sometimes their evil practices recoiled on their own 
heads ; when tbe evidence was insufficient, Herod, disappointed 
of bis victims, wreaked his vengeance on tbe accusers. Those 
who frequented the presence of the sovereign, were suspMted of 
sinister designs ; those who stood aloof, were self-convicted of 
disloyMty. Whoever had at any time shown marks of favour or 
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nitachment to the suspected sons of Mariamne, though his own 
most tirm and steadfast friends, fell into disgrace. At length, all 
the confidential slaves of Alexander having ^en put to the rack, 
some kind of evidence was wrung from their extorted confes- 
sions, and the unhappy youth committed to prison and loaded 
with chains. Here he adopted a strange and desperate measure ; 
he sent four papers to bis father, filled with the most extravagant 
and improbable treasons, in all of which be avowed bis partici- 
pation, but implicated Salome, Pheroras, and all the most influ- 
ential and faithful ministers of his father. Herod was worked 
up to a pitch of frenzy, persons of all ranks w ere daily seized, and 
cither put to the torture, or executed at once. 

At length Archclaus, king of Cappadocia, the father-in-law of 
Alexander, arrived at the court of Jerusalem. Uy first dexterously 
humouring the frenzy of Herod, and pretending to enter into 
his suspicions; afterwards by arguing dispassionately the impro- 
bability of the accusations, he succeeded in reconciling the 
father and son, and Alexander was reinstated in freedom and 
favour. 

At this period Herod was not without anxiety arising from 
foreign disturbances. With all bis vigour and severity he had 
never entirely suppressed the banditti of the Trachonitis. 
Encouraged by the secret protection of the Arabs, this lawless 
race commenced new depredations. Obodes was at that time 
king of Arabia Petre.a, but all the authority was in the bands of 
Syllxus. This Syllatus had formerly proposed to marry Salome, 
the sister of Herod ; but the abjuration of his religion being 
demanded as the price of the connexion, he broke off the match, 
declaring that he should be stoned by the Arabians for such a 
compliance. The troops of Herod pursued the banditti into the 
dominions of Obotles, destroyed Kepta, their stronghold, and 
discomfited an Arabian force which espoused their party. This 
was represented by Syllxus, at Rome, as a w.anton and unpro- 
voked aggression upon the kingdom of Anibia. The credit of 
Herod l^gan to waver ; but he immediately despatched the 
eloquent N icolaus of Damascus (an historian whose contemporary 
life of Herod is unfortunately lost) to the Roman Court, and 
through his address the cause assumed a better aspect, and was 
finally settled not only to his exculpation, but to his honour. 
Au^stus had even determined to confer on Herod the kingdom 
of the Nabathean Arabians: but the dreadful dissensions in his 
pimily, which bad again broken out with greater fury than ever, 
induct the cautious emperor at least to delay his munificent 
intention. Antipater, Salome, and Pheroras, bad again obtained 
the car of Herod. He wrote to Rome the most dreadful charges 
against the sons of Mariamne; and Augustus, after endeavouring 
to soothe the maddened spirit of the father, consented that the 
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sons should be brought to trial at Ber>1us. Saluminus and 
Volumnius^ the governors of Syria, presided in the coart. The 
only fact which was clearly proved against them was a design of 
flying beyond the power of their suspicious father ; but so strong 
were the charges, and so vehement the exertions of Herod, who 
acted as his own advocate, examining witnesses, and reading 
documents with the strongest and most violent emphasis, that a 
verdict of condemnation was at length extorted from a majority 
of the counciL The unhappy youths, who had not been per- 
mitted to make their defence, awaited tbeir doom in silence, 
t'et still Herod wanted courage to execute his own barbarous 
design. The whole people, particularly the army, looked on 
in deep but suppressed interest, till one Tcron, a gallant 
soldier, openly expressed the general feeling in the presence of 
the monarch. His interference turned out, eventuaUy, fatal to 
himself and to the sons of Mariamnc. He was accused of 
having tampered with the barber of Herod against his life ; and 
Alexander was implicated as privy to the crime. The son of the 
barber, to save his father’s life, confirmed the accusation. Teron 
was put to death on the spot, and the final order issued that 
Alexander and his brother should be strangled at Sebaste, 
Kither on this or on some similar occasion, his imperial protector, 
Augustus, uttered this bitter sarcasm— that he bad rather be one 
of Herod’s swine than one of his sons. _ - u 

The crime did not remain long unavenged ; it recoiled with 
dreadful force against almost all who were implicated. The 
low-born wife of Pheroras had connected herself with the 
Pharisaic party ; and when, on the refusal of ^ooo of this faction 
to Uke an oath of allegiance to Augustus and to Herod, they 
were heavilyfined, shedisebarged the whole of the mulct. Rumours 
began to spread abroad of prophecies, which declared that God 
intended to transfer the government of his people from the line 
of Herod to that of Pheroras. Pheroras was commanded to 
separate himself from his wife, to whom all these intrigues were 
attributed. He refused, and lost all the favour with which he 
had been once regarded by his brother and benefactor. Yet, 
when a short time after he fell iU, and lay on his death-bed, the 
kindly feeUnes of Herod revived, and he visited bun with 
fraternal tenderness. On the death of Pheroras suspicions 
began to arise that bis malady was not in the course of nature: 
two of his freedraen openly charged his wife with having poisoned 
him. Herod ordered a strict investigation of the iransacDon : 
in the process a darker and more horrible secret came to light. 
Antipater, the beloved son, for whom be had imbmcd bis hands 
In the blood of his own children — Antipater, the heir of bis 
kingdom, was clearly proved to have coDspired with Pheroras to 
poison his old and doting father, and thus to secure and accelerate 
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his own succession. The wife of Phcroras acknowledged the 
whole plot, and declared that the aflfectionatc conduc^of Herod 
to Pberoras, on his death-bed, had melted the boart of the 
fratricide, who had commanded her to throw into the fire the 
subtle poison which had already been prepared* His wife, 
Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest, was implicated 
in the conspiracy : he repudiated her immediately, deposed 
her father, and appointed Mattathias to the high priesthood. 
Antipater was at Rome; and the horror-stricken Herod dissem- 
bled his detection of the conspiracy: yet still obscure intimations 
spread abroad, which, however, did not reach the ears of 
Antipater. Triumphing in the success of his intrigues, and the 
unbounded promises of support which he had purchased at 
]^on2c— confident in his speedy, if not immediate, inheritance of 
the throne — in all the priaeof successful guilt, and the malignant 
assurance that his rivals were entirely removed by death, Antipatcr 
landed at Cxsarea- The once-crowded port seemed a solitude ; 
no acclamations rose around him, no deputations waited upon 
him at his Landing : the few people who met turned aloof, or 
looked on as if they now dared to hate him undisguisedly; every 
one seemed in possession of some fearful secret, of which be 
alone was ignorant. It was too late to fly: he was constrained 
to dissemble his terrors, and proceed to Jerusalem. There he 
was immediately summoned before the tribunal of Herod, who 
sat with Varus, the Rom<an governor of Syria, for his assessor. 
The proofs of bis guilt were full and conclusive : he was con- 
demned without the lest hesitation. Herod, already afflicted by 
his last mortal malady, delaj^d the execution, but in the mean 
time made his final alterations in his will. He bcque.ithed the 
kingdom to Antipas, passing over Archclaus and Phtlip, who 
were supposed to be implicated in the conspiracy of Antipatcr. 
He left splendid bequests to Cxsar, to his wife Julia, to her sons, 
to bis friends, and even his freedman. Thus the great and 
majmificent Herod lay, afflicted in body by the most painful and 
loamsome malady, tormented in mind by the ingratitude of his 
favourite son — perhaps with remorse for the murder of those of 
Mariamne. His Ust hours were still further embittered by the 
turbulence and disaffection of bis subjects. 

Among the innovations of Herod nothing offended the eyes of 
the scalous Jews more than a large golden eagle, which he had 
placed over the great gate of the temple. Some daring and 
enthusiastic youths, instigated by two celeorated teachers^ named 
Judas and Matthias, conspired to tear down the offensive emblem. 
On a rumour of Herod^s death, they put their design In execution. 
Being apprehended, they boldly justified their conduct. Herod 
at first assumed something like moderation : he assembled the 
chiefs of the people, reproached them with the ungrateful return 
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which they made for his munificence in rebuilding the temple, 
which the Asmoncan princes had left in decay ; and only displaced 
Mattatbias, the high priest, who was suspected of having 
encouraged the enterprise. The most criminal of the actual 
assailants and their teachers were burnt alive. But now the 
disorder of the king made sensible progress; a slow fire seemed 
creeping through all bis vital parts : be bad a rabid appetite, 
which he dared not gratify on account of internal ulcers, and 
dreadful pains, particularly in the colon. Dropsical symptoms 
appeared in his feet, which were swollen, and exuded. Ulcers, 
which bred worms, preyed on the lower region of his belly and 
the adjacent parts. His breathing was difficult; and violent 
spasms, which seemed to jpve him unnatural strength, convulsed 
his frame. He sought relief from the warm bituminous baths of 
Callirhoe, but returned to Jericho without improvement. There 
the frenzy of his malady working on the natural sternness of bis 
disposition, be is said to have imagined a kind of testamentary 
cruelty, almost too horrible to be believed: he determined to 
extort an universal mourning for his death from the reluctant 
people. He commanded some of all the chief families in Juda}.! 
to ^ seized, shut up in the Hippodrome, and strictly enjoined 
bis sister Salome that, immediately he expired, the guards should 
be let loose, and an unsparing massacre commence. Thus a 
wide, and general, and heartfelt wailing would spread throughout 
all the land with the news of bis death. But the dying requests 
of kings proverbially fail of tbeir accomplishment, and, happily 
for bumao nature, this sanguinary injunction was disregarded. 

Among these atrocities of the latter days of Herod, what is 
called the Massacre of the Innocents (which took place late in 
the year before, or early in the same year with, the death of 
Herod, four years before the vulgar aera of Christ) passed away 
unnoticed. The murder of a few children, in a small village 
near Jerusalem, would excite little sensation among such a 
succession of dreadful events, except among the immediate 
sufferers. The jealousy of Herod against any one who should 
be bom as a King in Judaa — the dread that the high religious 
spirit of the people might be re-excited by the hope of a real 
Messiah— -as well as the summary manner in which he 
eodeavoored to rid himself of the object of his fears, are strictly 
in accordance with the relentlessoess and decision of bis 
character. 

At length, just before bis death, the ratification of the sentence 
against Antipater arrived from Rome. It found Herod in a 
paroxysm of torment so great that he bad attempted to lay 
violent hands on himself. The rumour of bis death induced 
Antipater to make a desperate attempt to bribe the keeper of 
his prison. This last oflence was fatal. Herod Just raised 
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bimscir up in bis bed to give the mandate for his execution, and 
then fell back — had only time once more to remodel his will; 
and thus, dispensing death on one band, and kingdoms on the 
other, expired I 


BOOK XII. 

THE HERODIAN FAMILY. 

Archtlaus — Roman Governor] — Ponliut Pilate — HtroJ Antipas — Philip 

— Aetasion of Caligula— Agrip^ — Pereeculions in Alexandria — PhUe 

— Bahylenian yews — Agrippa King* 

The executioner had made frightful ravages in the family of 
Herod ; but still a powerful, if united, race survived. Ten wives 
of Herod are mentioned in history. The first, Doris, the mother 
of Antipater, the last and the only unpitied victim of bis venn- 
ance. The second, Mariamne, the Asmonean princess, the 
mother of the unfortunate Aristobulus and Alexander, and of 
two daughters, Salampsio and Cypros. Aristobulus, by Bernice, 
his cousin, left four children — i, Herod Agrippa, who became 
distinguished at a later period — 2, Herodias, infamous for her 
divorce of her first husband, her uncle Philip, and her incestuous 
marriage with Herod Antipas— 3, Aristobulus — 4, Herod. The 
third wife of Herod the Great was Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the high priest, the mother of Herod Philip. The name of 
Herod Philip was efTaced from the will of bis Lather, on account 
of his mother's supposed connexion with the conspiracy against 
his life. The fourth, a niece by the brother’s side ; the fifth, a 
niece by the sister’s side, whose names do not appear, and who 
bad no issue. The siseth, Molthace, a Samaritan, the mother of 
—I, Archelaus— 2, Herod Antipas — 3, Olympias. It was among 
this family that his dominions were cUefly divid^. The seventh, 
Cleopatra orjerusalem, mother of — 1, Herod — 2, Philip^ tetrarcb 
of Trachonitis. The eighth, Pallas, the mother of Phasaelis. 
The ninth, Phadra, mother of Roxana. The tenth, Elpis, the 
mother of Salome. 

The will of Herod had designated the sons of Malthace as bis 
successors. To Herod Antipas were assigned Galilee and Pereea 
—to Archelaus, Idumaea, Samaria, and Judaea. Archelaus at 
once asstimed the direction of afTatrs in Jerusalem. The hueral 
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of his father was the first object of his care. The lifeless 
remains of Herod seemed to retain his characteristic magnifi- 
cence. The body was borne aloft on a bier which was adorned 
with costly precious stones. The linen was of the richest dye ; 
the winding-sheet of purple. It still wore the diadem, and, 
above ih.tt, the golden crown of royalty: the sceptre was in its 
hand. The sons and rcLativcs of Herod attended the bier. All 
the military force followed, distributed according to their nations. 
First, his body-guard — then his foreign mercenaries, Thracians, 
Germans, Cauls— then the rest of the array, in war array. Last, 
came five hundred of his court-officers, bearing sweet spices, 
with which the Jews embalmed the dead. In this pomp the 
procession passed on, by slow stages, to the Hcrodium, a fortified 
paLicc, about twenty-five miles from Jericho. 

Archclaus, according to Jewish usage, mourned for seven 
days ; but rumours were industriously propagated by his enemies, 
that, while he wore the decent garb of sorrow during the day- 
time, bis nights were abandoned to revelry, and to the most 
undisguised rejoicing among bis own private friends. At the end 
of this time, be gave a splendid funeral banquet to the whole 
people, and then entered the temple in great pomp, amid 
general acclamations; and, taking his seat on a golden throne, 
delivered an addressto the multitude. His speech wasconciliatory 
and temperate. He alluded to his father’s oppressions — thanked 
the people for their loyal reception — promised to reward their 
gooa conduct — but declined assuming the royal diadem till his 
father's testament should be ratified at Rome. The people vied 
with each other in the vehemence of their applause; but their 
acclamations were mingled with demands by no means so 
acceptable to the royal car. Some called for a diminution of the 
public burthen ; others for the release of the prisoners, with 
whom Herod had crowded the dungeons; some more specifically 
for the entire abandonment of the taxes on the sale of commo- 
dities in the markets, which bad been levied with the utmost 
rigour. Archelaus listened with great a^ability, promised largely, 
and, having performed sacrifice, retired. 

VVhile he was preparing for his voyage, the zealous party 
which bad been concern^ in the demolition of the Ea^le, 
collected their strength. They bewailed, with frantic outcries, 
the death of Matthias, the teacher, and his seditious pupils, who 
had even been deprived of the rites of burial by the unrelenting 
rigour of Herod— and no unintellimble execrations against the 
deceased monarch were mingled with their lamentations. They 
demanded the summary punishment of all who had been employed 
in the recent executions, the expulsion of the high priest, and 
the substitution of one more legally appointed Archelaus 
attempted to allay the tumult by conciliatory measures. He 
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sent officer after officer to soothe, to expostulate, to admonish, 
to threaten. Argument and menace were alike unavailing. The 
clamorous multitude would listen (o neither, and the sedition 
grew every day more alarming. The danger was more urgent 
on account of the approaching Passover, which assembled the 
Jews from all quarters of the country, and even strangers from 
the most remote parts of the world. If it was difficult at any 
time to keep the fanatical multitude of Jerusalem in check, a 
was still more so when this formidable addition was made to 
their numbers. The leaders of the faction held their meetings 
in the temple itself, where they were abundantly supplied with 
provisions by their friends, who did not scruple to beg in their 
behalf. It was high time to interfere, and Archelaus sent a 
centurion with a band of soldiers to disperse the multitude, to 
apprehend the ring-leaders, and bring them before his tribunal. 
They arrived while the sacrifice was offering. The zealots 
inflamed the multitude, who attacked the soldiers, many of 
whom were stoned; the rest, with the centurion, made their 
escape, but with great difiiculty, and dreadfully maimed. This 
done, the sacrifice quietly proceeded. Archelaus found it neces- 
sary, if he would not at once throw up all bis authority, to act 
with greater vigour. He gave orders for a large body of troops 
to advance. The cavalry cut off the strangers from the provinces 
who were encamped without the city, from the zealots who 
occupied the temple. The multitude fled on all sides ; those of 
Jerusalem dispersed; the strangers retreated to the mountains; 
3000 were slain. Archelaus issued a proclamation, commanding 
all the strangers to return to their homes ; they obeyed with 
reluctance, and, to the universal horror, the great national 
festival, thus interrupted, was not concluded. 

Archelaus set out for Rome, accompanied by Nicolaus of 
Damascus, and many of his relatives, all with the ostensible 
purpose of supporting his claim to the throne, some with the 
secret design or thwarting bis advancement. Among the latter 
was Salome, the false and intriguing sister of Herod. At 
Caesarea he met Sabinus, the procurator of Syria, who was 
hastening to Judaea, in order to make himself master of the 
treasures left by Herod, and to obtain military possession of the 
country, by seizing the fortresses which the king had built. 
Through the interference of Varus, the prefect of Syria, Sabinas 
agreed to suspend bis march, to leave Archelaus in possession 
of the treasures, and to underukc no measure till the arrival of 
an edict from Rome. But no sooner had Archelaus set 
sail, and Varus relumed to Antioch, than Sabinus marched to 
Jerusalem, seized the palace, summoned the keepers of the 
treasures to render up their accounts, and the military officers 
to cede the fortresses. All, however, remained faithful to 
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(heir charge, and refused to comply without direct orders from 
Rome. 

Archelaus had to encounter a formidable opposition to his 
attainment of the royal dignity, not merely from the caprice or 
pride of the emperor, but from intrigues set on foot in bis own 
ramily. His younger brother, Herod Antipas, arrived in Rome 
to mainuin his own pretensions to the crown, grounded on a 
former will of Herod, made, as his party asserted, when his 
father was in a saner state of mind than at bis decease, and in 
which be was named first. His mother, Mnlthace, Salome, his 
aunt, Ptolemy, the brother of Nicobos of Damascus, who bad 
been a great f-avourite with his father, and Irenxus, a man of 
remarkable eloquence and ability, espoused the party of Antipas. 
Augustus appointed a solemn bearing of the cause, and in that 
haughty spirit which delighted in displaying kings publicly 
ple.tding for their thrones before the footstool of Roman subjects, 
appointed Caius, the son of Agrippa, and his own daughter, 
Julia, afterwards noted for her profligacy, to preside on the 
occasion. Antipatcr, the son of Salome, conducted the cause 
of Herod Antipas. He insisted on the former will of Herod — 
accused Archelaus of assuming the crown without the sanction 
of the emperor— of unseemly rejoicings at the death of his father 
— and of wanton acts of tyranny against the people — urging and 
aggravating the dreadful slaughter during the tumult of the 
Passover, The eloquent Nicolaus of Damascus maintained the 
cause of Archelaus with bis accustomed ability. The emperor 
took time to deliberate on his judgment. 

While these affairs werependingat Rome, intelligence arrived 
that Judaea was in a state of insurrection. The rapacity and 
insolence of Sabinus had exasperated the people, already in a 
stale of tumultuary excitement. Varus advanced to Jerusalem, 
seized the ringleaders, and re-established order — but unfortun- 
ately left Sabinus behind him to maintain the peace. The sole 
object of this unscrupulous commander was to find an opportu- 
nity and excuse for seizing the tempting treasures of this opulent 
city, as well those left by Herod, as the more inestimable riches 
contained in the temple. All his acts tended to goad the people 
to insurrection. 

The Pentecost drew on, and the Jews gathered together from 
all quarters with the deliberate intention of wreaking their venge- 
ance on Sabinus. From both the Galilecs, from Idurasea, from 
Jericho, and from the provinces beyond Jordan, vast multitudes 
came crowding into the city. One party encamped in the circus 
to the south, one occupied a position to the north, another to 
the west, of the temple; and thus shut up the single legion of 
Varus in the paL-ice. Sabinus sent pressing messages to Varus 
for relief. In the mean time he himself,— for with more tbao 
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Roman rapacity he does not seem to have possessed Roman 
valour,— ascending the lofty tower of Pbasaelis, gave orders to 
his troops to make a desperate sally, and force their way to the 
temple. The Jews, though repelled by the disciplined valour of 
the legionaries, fought with courage, and, mounting on the roofs 
of the cloisters or porticoes which surrounded the outer court of 
the temple, annoyed the assailants with stones, javelins, and 
other missiles. The Romans at length set fire to the cloisters, 
the roofs of which were made of wood, cemented with pitch and 
wax ; and the whole magnificent range became one immense con* 
fiagration : the gilding melted, the columns fell, and all the Jews 
upon the roof were either crushed to death among the blazing 
ruins, or lay victims to the unrelenting fury of the enemy: some 
of the more desperate fell on their own swords : not one escaped. 
But the fiames could not repress the daring rapacity of the 
Roman soldiery : they broke into the temple, plundered on all 
sides, and even seized the sacred treasures, from which Sabinus 
secured the greater part of 400 talents; the rest was secreted by 
the pillagers. Maddened with this outrage, the bravest of the Jews 
assembled from all quarters, besieged the palace, but offered 
Sabinus his life if be and his legion would evacuate the city. 
Many of Herod's soldiers deserted to the Jews ; but, on the other 
band, two distinguished officers, Rufus, the commander of 
Herod’s cavalry, and Gratus, the captain of his infantry, with 
3000 Samaritan troops, joined Sabinus, The Jews pressed the 
siege with vigour, and began to mine the palace ; at the same 
time urging Sabinus to quit the city, and leave them to their own 
government ; but Sabinus would not trust their faith. 

The whole country was in the same dreadful state of anarchy. 
The severe military police of Herod was now withdrawn or sus- 
pended, on account of the uncertainty of the succession. The 
Romans exercised all the oppression without affording the pro- 
tection of despotic sovereignty: and at the period when the 
nation was in the highest state of excitement— some looking for- 
ward, with sober patriotism, to the restoration of their national 
independence — others, of more .ardeDt zeal, to the fulfilment of 
their national prophecies in the person of some mighty con- 
queror, the fame of whose destined birth at this period prevailed, 
according to the expression of the Roman historian, throughout 
all the East,— the whole country was without any regular govern- 
ment ; adventurer after adventurer sprang up in every quarter, 
not one of whom was too base or too desperate to assemble a 
number, either of daring robbers or deluded fanatics, around bis 
standard. Two thousand of Herod’s troops having been dis- 
missed, spread over Judaea, subsisted on plunder, and besieged 
Acbiab, a cousin of Herod, who took refuge in the mountain^ 
One Judas, son of Hezekias, a noted capuin of banditti, surprised 
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Seppliori?, seized the irc.isurcs, and plundered the armoury, 
from which be supplied his followers, who became the terror of 
the district. Simon, a slave of Herod, a man of great personal 
strength and be.auty, had the audacity to assume the diadem 
He plundered the p.rlace in Jericho, and several other of the 
royal residences ; bis followers burnt that of Beibaramptha, near 
the Jordan. He was at length attacked by Gratus, taken in a 
ravine, and beheaded. Another adventurer, Athronges, a com* 
mon shepherd, with his four brothers, men of extraordinary 
I>ersonal strength and courage, collected a predatory band, and 
waged open war both against the Romans and the royal party. 
Athronges also assumed the diadem. He bad the boldness to 
attack a Roman cohort, which was escorting a convoy of pro- 
visions and arms, near Eminaus. One centurion and 400 men 
were killed ; the rest escaped with difficulty, leaving the dead on 
the held of battle. Nothing could exceed the rapacity and 
cruelty of this band. They were not subdued till long after, 
when one brother having been slain in battle by Gratus, the 
other in a conflict against Riolemy, and the eldest taken, the 
youngest, who survived, broken in spirit, and finding bis troops 
dispersed, surrendered to Archelaus. 

In consequence of urgent entreaties from Sabinus, and dread- 
ing the peril in which bis legion was placed, Varus, the prefect 
of Syria, assembled at Plolcmais the two legions remaining in 
Syria, and four troops of horse, with some allies from Berytus, 
and some Arabian b.ands. Part be sent forward into Galilee •, 
they recovered and burnt Seppboris, and subdued the whole 
district. With the rest he advanced in person to Samaria, which 
had taken no part in the late insurrections. His Arabian allies 
committed dreadful depredations, burning and ravaging on all 
sides : he himself gave orders for the burning of Emmaus, in 
revenge for the loss of the cohort defeated by Athronges. On 
his approach to Jcrus.ilem, the forces from the country broke up 
their siege of Sabinus and dispersed : the inhabitants submitted, 
and Laid the whole blame of the insurrection on the strangers. 
Sabinus, ashamed of meeting Varus, stole away to the coast, 
and took ship for Rome. Varus spread his troops over the 
country, and seized the notorious ringleaders in the recent 
tumults ; 2000 were crucified, the rest pardoned. Finding, how- 
ever, that the rapacity of his soldiers, particularly bis Arabian 
allies, from their hatred of Herod, increased the mischief, he 
dismissed the latter, and adv.anced only with his own force on a 
body of 10,000 men, which appeared in arms on the borders of 
Idumte.!. These insurgents were persuaded by Achiab to sur- 
render: the leaders were sent to Rome for trial; a general 
amnesty was granted to the rest. Augustus treated the crimin- 
als with lenity excepting those who were rebited to the bouse 
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of Herod, whom he ordered to be put to death for their unnatural 
hostility to the bead of their own family. 

In the mean time the great decision which was to award the 
dominions of Herod remained in suspense. A deputation of 
500 Jews arrived at Rome, to petition for the re-establishment 
of their ancient constitution, and the total suppression of the 
kingly government. They were joined by 8oco of their country- 
men resident in Rome. An audience was granted, in which they 
enlarged on the oppressions, cruelties, summary executions, and 
enormous taxations of the elder Herod. The whole Herodian 
family now found it expedient to give up their dissensions, and 
unite their common interest. Herod Philip arrived at the same 
time to support bis own claims. 

At length the imperial edict appeared ; it confirmed for the 
most part the will of Herod. Arcbelaus was appointed to the 
sovereignty of Judaea, Idumxa, and Samaria, under the title of 
Ethnarch ; that of king was reserved as a reward for future good 
conduct. Herod Antipas obtained Galilee and Persea ; Philip— 
Auranitis, Tracbonitis, Paneas, and Batanea. The Samaritans 
were rewarded for their peaceable behaviour by the reduction of 
one quarter of (heir tribute. The chief cities of Archelauswere 
Jerusalem, Sebaste (Samaria), Cmsarea, and Joppa. Gara, 
Gadara, and Hippo, as Greek towns, were added to the prefect- 
ure of Syria. The annual revenue of Arcbelaus was 600 talents. 
The bequests of Herod to Salome were confirmed ; and in 
addition she obtained the towns of Jamnia, Azotus, and Phasaelis, 
and a palace in Ascalon: her yearly revenue was sixty talents. 
The wealth left to Augustus, he distributed, chiefly as a dower 
to two unmarried daughters of Herod, whom be united to two 
sonsof Pheroras. He retained nothing except some magnificent 
plate, as a memorial of his friend. 

At this Juncture an impostor made bis appearance, who assumed 
the name of Alexander, the murdered son of Mariamne. So like 
was be in person to that ill-fated youth, and so well had he been 
tutored by an unprincipled adventurer, who was intimately 
acquainted with the court of Herod, that wherever he went, in 
Crete and Melos, where a number of Jews resided, he was 
received with all the attachment which the nation felt to the race 
of the Asmonean princes : be was liberally furnished with money, 
and boldly et out for Rome to demand bis inheritance. The 
Jews crowded forth to meet him, and escorted him into the city 
with loud acclamations. Celadus, one of the emperor’s freedmen, 
who had been familiarly acquainted with the sons of Mariamne, 
was sent to investigate the case ; he was imposed upon like the 
rest Not so Augustus, who, on sending for the false Alexander, 
observed that bis hands were hard and homy, and that his whole 
person wanted the delicacy and softness of the royal youth. Still 
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both he and his tutor supported a strict cross-examioatiOD, till at 
length Augustus himself led the youth aside, and promised to him 
a free pardon if he would confess the imposture. The youth, 
either supposing himself detected, or awed by the imperial 
presence, acknowledged the deception ; and Cxsar, seeing that 
be was of a strong and muscular make, ordered him as a rower 
to bis galleys. His instructor was put to death. 

Archelaus (B. c. 3) assumed the dominion of Judaea, and 
governed with great injustice and cruelty. Such is the unanimous 
report of all histori.ans, confirmed by his condemnation, after a 
solemn hearing before Augustus. Yet few facts have transpired 
by which posterity may judge of the equity of the sentence. 
He displaced Joazar from the pontificate, and substituted bis 
brother Eleazar. Eleazar in bis turn was supplanted by Jesus, 
son of Siva. The unlawful marriage of the Etbnarch with 
Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and 
widow of bis brother Alexander, and his divorce of his own wife, 
Mariamne, gave great offence to bis zealous subjects. He re- 
paired the palace of Jericho with great magnificence, and paid 
much attention to the cultivation of the palm-trees in the 
neighbourhood. Such are the barren incidents of a reign of 
nine years ; at the end of which Archelaus was hastily sum- 
moned to Rome, while sitting at a banquet. His cause was 
formally heard, his brothers as well as his subjects being his 
accusers. He was banished to Vienne, in Gaul; his estates 
confiscated, and Judxa reduced to a Roman province. Thus 
the sceptre finally departed from Judah; the kingdom of David 
and Solomon— of the Asmonean princes and of Herod, sank 
into a district, dependent on the prefecture of Syria, though 
administered by its own governor, a man usually of the eques- 
tri.an order. 

At this period of the Jewish history, when the last semblance 
of independence passed away, and Judxa became part of a 
Roman province, it may be well to cast a rapid view over 
the state of the people, and their more important existing in- 
stitutions. 

The supreme judicial authority was exercised by the Sanhedrin, 
the great ecclesiastical and civil council The origin of this 
famous court is involved in great obscurity. The Jews, it has 
been obse^ed, *ook pride in deducing its lineal descent from 
that established by Moses in the wilderness. The silence of the 
whole intervening history to the captivity, has been considered 
fata] to these lofty pretensions. Others date its origin from the 
captivity : others again from the re-orgnnisation of the Jewish 
polity by the Maccabees. The Sanhedrin consisted of seventy- 
one persons, partly priests, partly Levites, partly elders. The 
high priest, whether of right or not is much disputed, usuallv 
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sate as president; he was entitled Nasi, or prince. At his 
right hand sate the .Ab-beth-Din, the father of the council, or 
vice-president : on his left, the Wise Man, perhaps the most 
learned among the doctors of the law. The constitution of the 
rest of the council, and their mode of election, are involved in 
much obscurity. The qualifications of a member of this court, 
as stated by the Jewish writers, are curious. They must be 
religious, and learned in arts and languages. Some added, in 
their fanciful attachment to the number seventy, that they must 
understand seventy languages ! They must have some skill in 
physic, arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, and be acquainted 
with what belonged to magic, sorcery, and idolatry, that they 
may know how to judge of them. They must be without maim or 
blemish of body ; men of years, but not extremely old, because 
such are commonly of too great severity ; and i)uy must be 
fathers of children, that they might be acquainted with tenderness 
and compassion. 

The council sate in the form of a semicircle round the 
president, whose place was between the Ab-beth-Din and the 
Wise. Man. At each end was a secretary; one registered the 
votes of acquittal— the other of condemnation. 

At first tne Sanhedrin sate in a room in the cloister of the 
court of the Israelites, called Cazith. They afterwards removed 
successively to other places. The proper period of sitting was 
all the time between the morning and evening service. The 
Sanhedrin was the great court of judicature : it judged of all 
capital offences against the law : it had the power of inflicting 
punishment by scourging and by death. Criminals capitally 
condemned were executed in four different ways; by strangling, 
burning, slaying with the sword, and by stoning. 

The Great Sanhedrin was a court of appeal from the inferior 
Sanhedrins of twenty-three judges, established in the other 
towns. 

The Sanhedrin was probably confined to its judicial duties — 
it w.as a plenary court of justice, and no more— during the 
reigns of the later Asmonean princes, and during those of 
Herod the Great and his son Arcbelaus. To the despotism of 
the two latter there was no check, except an appeal to Rome. 
When Judxa became a Roman province the Sanhedrin either, 
as is more likely, assumed for the first time, or recovered its 
station as a kind of senate or representative b^y of the nation ; 
possessed itself of such of the subordinate functions of the 
government as were not actually administered by the Roman 
procurator ; and probably, on account of the frequent changes 
in the person of the high priest, usurped, in some degree, upon 
his authority. At all events, they seem to have been the 
channel of intercourse between the Roman rulers and the body 

S 
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of the people. It is the Sanhedrin, under the name of the 
chief priests, scribes, and elders of the people, who take the 
lead in all the transactions recorded in the Gospels. Jesus 
Christ was led before the Sanhedrin, and by them denounced 
before the tribunal of Pilate. Whether they had lost or 
retained the power of inflicting capital punishment, has been 
debated with great erudition ; and like similar questions, is still 
in a great degree uncertain. 

The body of the people, at least all above the lowest order, 
seem to have addicted themselves to one or other of the two 
great prevailing sects— the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The 
multitude, though not actually enrolled among the former, were 
entirely under their sway, and zealously adhered to their 
faction. In all places of public resort the Pharisees were 
always seen with their phylacteries, or broad slips of parch- 
ment, inscribed with sentences of the law, displayed on their 
foreheads and the hems of their garments ; even in the comers 
of the public streets they would kneel to pray ; and in the 
temple or synagogues they chose the most conspicuous stations, 
that their long devotions might excite the admiration of their 
followers. They fasted rigorously, observed the Sabbath with 
the most scrupulous punctuality, and paid tithes even upon the 
cheapest herbs. In private societies they assumed the supe- 
riority to which their religious distinction seemed to entitle 
them ; they always took the highest places. But their morals, 
according to the unerring authority of Jesus Christ, were far 
IkIow their pretensions : they violated the main principles of 
the law, the justice and humanity of the Mosaic institutions, while 
they rigidly adhered to the most minute particulars, not merely 
of the law itself, but of tradition likewise. Still they were the idols 
of the people, who reverenced them as the great teachers and 
Tnoocls or virtue and holiness. The Sauducees were less 
numerous and less influenti.il : for besides the want of this 
popular display of religion, they were notoriously severe in the 
execution of the national statutes. Denying all punishment for 
crime in a future life, their only way to discourage delinquency 
was by the immediate terrors of the law ; and this they put in 
force, perhaps with the greater rigour, because their disbelief of 
future rewards and punishments was represented by their 
Mcmies as leading necessarily to the utmost Laxity of morals, 
rhis effect it would probably have on many of the weak or 
licentious; but the doctrine of the Sadducees, which fully 
recognised the certain punishment of guilt in this worid by 
Divine Providence, is not justly chargeable with these con- 
sequences. It is singuLur that this notorious severity in the 
administration of the law is strongly exemplified in the Chris- 
tian history. The first persecution of the apostles took place 
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when the Sadducees were in possession of the high priesthood, 
and probably formed a majority of the Sanhedrin ; • and the 
high priest who put James to death, was, in all probability, of 
that sect. 

Besides these two great sects, there was a considerable party 
attached to the persons of the Herodian family ; who probably 
thought it the best interest of the country to remain quietly under 
the government of native princes, and the protection of the 
Roman emperors. This faction most likely comprehended what 
may be called the Grecian party ; rather inclined to Grecian 
habits and customs, than strongly attached to the national 
institutes and usages. 

At a considerable distance from the metropolis, in some 
highly cultivated oases amid the wilderness on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, were situated the chief of the large agricultural 
villages of the Essenes. According to Philo, their number was 
about 4000. Almost in every respect, both in their rules and in 
the patient industry with which they introduced the richest cul- 
tivation into the barren waste, the Essenes were the monastic 
orders of the Jews. Among groves of palm-trees of which, 
according to the picturesque expression of Pliny, they were the 
compianions, and amid fertile fields won from the barren wilder- 
ness, they passed their rigid and ascetic lives. They avoided 
populous cities, not from hatred of mankind, but from dread of 
their vices. In general, no woman was admitted within their 
domains. Some of the inferior communities allowed marriage, 
but only associated with their wives for the procreation of 
children ; the higher and more esteemed societies practised the 
most rigid celibacy, and entirely forswore all communication 
with the other sex. Wonderful nation, says the Roman naturalist, 
which endures for centuries, but in which no child is ever born. 
They were recruited by voluntary proselytes, or by children 
whom they adopted when very young, and educated in theirdis- 
cipline. Among the Essenes all pleasure was forbidden as sin : 
the entire extinction of the passions of the body was the only 
real virtue. An absolute community of goods was established in 
their settlements : even a man's bouse was not bis own ; another 
person might enter and remain in it as long as he pleased. The 
desire of riches was proscribed ; every lucrative employment, 
commerce, traffic, and navigation were forbidden. They neither 
bought nor sold ; all they had was thrown into a common fund, 
from which each received the necessaries of life ; but for charily, 
or for the assistance of the poor or the stranger, they might 
draw as largely as they would on this general revenue. They 
were all clothed alike in white garments, which they did not 
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change till they were worn out : they abhorred the use of oil ; 
it any one were anointed against his will, he scrupulously 
cleansed himself. Their lives were regulated by the strictest 
forms ; they rose before the sun, but were forbidden to speak of 
any worldly business, and devoted all the time till break of day 
to offering up certain ancient prayers, That the sun might shine 
upon them. After this they received their orders from the 
superior, and went to work, according to bis commands, at the 
labour or craft in which they Mere skilled ; but their artisans 
might only work on articles used in peace, by no means on 
swords, arrows, or military weapons ; though they carried arms, 
when they travelled, to defend themselves ag.iinst robbers. 
Having worked till the fifth hour, eleven o’clock, they assembled 
for refreshment. First, however, they washed, and put on a 
linen garment ; they then went into a room which no one might 
enter into who was not of their sect. After that, they entered 
the common refectory as if it were a sacred pLice ; there in 
silence waited till grace was said ■, then each received bis portion, 
from the baker and the cook, of bread, salt, and hyssop ; another 
grace closed the meal: then, putting off their sacred garment, 
they returned to their toil till evening, when they again assem- 
bled to supper. No noise or tumult was beard ; they spoke only 
by permission and in turn : on other occasions, if ten were met, 
one could not speak without the consent of the nine. In company 
they were to avoid spitting cither before them or to the right 
hand. They observed the Sabbath with the strictest precision, 
not even lighting a fire, or performing the necessities of nature. 
At all other times they concealed their excrements with scrupul- 
ous care, digging a pit a foot deep, lest the holy light shoultl be 
defiled. They then washed themselves with great care. On the 
Sabbath they all met in (heir synagogues, where the elders in- 
terpreted the sacred writings, explaining them chiefly by parables. 

In their religious opinions they differed from their country- 
men s though they sent their gifts to the temple, they offer^ 
no sacrifices there. They were strict predestinarians. They 
believed that the body was mortal, the soul immortal : that the 
soul, emanating out of the noblest and purest air, is imprisoned 
in the body, where it is subjected to severe trials : when released 
from its corporeal bonds, it escapes as it were a long servitude, 
and soars back rejoicing to its native element. They believed, 
with the Greeks, in a delightful region beyond the ocean, in 
which the souls of the good dwelt for ever. There rain, and 
snow, and parching heat were unknown, but the air was con- 
tinually refreshed with btilmy and gentle breezes from the sea. 
The souls of the wicked weredooro^ to a cold and gloomy place 
ofeverbsting punishment. They were great students of their 
sacred books, and especially of the prophetic writings. Many 
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were endowed, according to Josephus, with that gift. They 
studied likewise the nature and cure of diseases, and the medicinal 
properties of herbs and minerals. Their morals were rigid in 
every respect. They were bound, by solemn vows, to worship 
God and to bejusttomen; tokeepinviolable faith; if entrusted 
with authority, to abstain from all wrong and from splendid 
apparel ; to love truth and bate liars; to communicate only to 
the members of the society the tenets of the sect; to preserve 
their sacred doctrinal books, and the names of the angels. They 
paid the highest veneration to age : many of them, from their 
temperate habits, lived to more than too years. They abstained 
from all oaths, considering an oath as bad as perjury. They 
abhorred slavery, as an infringement of the natural liberty of 
men. In their civil constitution, they were all equal, as regards 
their rights, but divided into four classes ; of which the superior 
class looked down so much on those beneath them, that if touched 
by one ofa lower order, they were defiled, and washed themselves. 

There were stewards who managed the common stock, and 
officers who took care of all strangers who might enter their 
towns. No one was admitted into the society without the strictest 
probation ; the prosel>'te received a small pick-axe, linen gar- 
ments, and a white dress, and so commenced his year of novi- 
ciate. After having given satisfactory proof of continence and 
temperance for that period, be was admitted to closer intimacy, 
and to wash in the holy water : yet for two years longer he 
remained on trial, and only at the end of that time was admitted 
to the common refectory. \Vhoever was guilty of any great 
crime was expelled from the society — a fearful doom ! for having 
sworn that he would receive no fo^ but from his own sect, the 
outcast fed, like a beast, on the grass of the field, till at length 
be perished with hunger. Sometimes, if at the last e.xtremity 
the criminal showed sincere repentance, he was readmitted, from 
compassion, within the society. Dut this awful fate was indicted 
with great reluctance ; for justice was administered with the 
utmost care ; and no verdict could be given unless a hundred 
were present ; it was (hen usually irrevocable. 

The Essenes were cruelly persecuted by the Romans, who 
probably entered their country after the capture of Jericho, 
rbey were tortured, racked, had their bones broken on the wheel, 
in order to compel them to blaspheme their lawgiver, or eat for- 
bidden meals. They did not attempt to appease their torment- 
ors ; they uttered no cry, they shed no tear ; and even smiled in 
tile worst agony of torment ; and in steadfast reliance on the 
immortality of their souls, departed, rejoicing, from life. These 
were usually called practical Essenes; there was another class 
in E^ypt, called the 'rherapeutae or Qintemplative. These were 
mystics ; they have been cbimed by some Roman Catholic 
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writers as primitive Christian monks, but, though doubtless the 
prototypes of the monastic or eremitical life, they were as 
certainly Jews. 

The origin of this singular people, the Essenes, is involved in 
obscurity. Some have deduced them from very high antiquity, 
but without the slightest ground for their opinion ; others derive 
them from the Reebabites, mentioned in the latter period of the 
monarchy. In some respects they may seem to have been formed 
in imitation of the schools of the prophets, some of which, if not 
all, bound themselves to a severe and abstemious life ; and not 
only does Josephus inform us that manyof the Essenes pretended 
to the gift of prophecy, but we meet with Essene prophets in 
several parts or the later Jewish history. The main principles of 
their tenets seem evidently grounded on that wide-spread Oriental 
philosophy, which, supposing matter either the creation of the 
Evil Being, or itself the Evil Being, considered all the apwtites 
and propensities of the matoial twdy in themselves evi^ and 
therefore esteemed the most severe mortification the perfection 
of virtue. The reverence for the names of the angels points to 
the same source, and there is one ambiguous expression in the 
account of loscphus, which, taken literally, would imply that they 
worshippea the sun. 

On this complete alteration in the civil state of Judxa, P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius, who had passed through all the offices of the 
Roman magistracy, and attained the considate, was appointed to 
the prefecture of Syria. The subordinate administration of 
Judaea was entrusted to Coponius, a man of equestrian rank. 
Quirinius is by some supposed to have acted formerly as co- 
adjutor to the Syrian prefect, Satuminus, having been appointed 
for the special purpose of conducting the general census of the 
population in this region. This is what is incorrectly called the 
general taxation, in our common translation of St. Luke's Gospel, 
which, in fact, was only a registry. Quirinius bad now the more 
invidious office of taking a second census, of property as well ns 
of persons, in order to regulate the taxation exacted by the Roman 
government from the subject provinces. The proud spirit of the 
Jews submitted in sullen reluctance to this last mark of subjec- 
tion. The prudence of Joazar, who, in what manner it is unknown, 
had resumed the office of high priest, repressed all dangerous 
indications of discontent ; but the fiercer spirits found a leader 
in Judas, called the Galilean, though bom m Gamala, a citv of 
Gaulonitis. He was a man of eloquence, which he employed on 
the popular subjects— the sovereignty of God over ms chosen 
people — the degradation of subjection to a foreign yoke — the 
unlawfulness of paying tribute. Multitudes crowded around him : 
the high-spirited — the adventurous— those who were full of burn- 
ing zeal for their country and their law — unhappily also the fierce 
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and licentious. With his confederate, Sadoc, a Pharisee, Judas 
formed a fourth sect, in addition to those of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. The watchword of his party was — 
We have no lord and master but God. But the days were p.ist 
when a similar war-cry had rallied the whole nation under the 
banner of the Maccabees, and won the independence of Juda:a 
at the point of the sword. The circumstances of the times were 
widely different ; the national character was altered for the 
worse; the power of the oppressor, who wielded all the forces of 
the western world with Roman vigour and ability, irresistible ; 
and the God, in whose name and under whose protection they 
had been accustomed to triumph, was now about to withdraw his 
presence. A kingdom not of this world, was to rise out of the 
ruins of the temporal sovereignty, which bad so long remained 
among the heirs and successors of David. Judas himself perished 
—his followers were dispersed; but to the influence of their 
tenets, in support of which numbers endured the most horrible 
tortures and death with the martyr’s fortitude, Josephus attributes 
all the subsequent insurrections, and the hnal ruin of the city 
and the temple. The Gauloniteswerc the doctrinal ancestors of 
the zealots and assassins (Sicarii) of later days. The sons of 
Judas were true to their father's precepts, and, as we shall see 
hereafter, shared his fate. 

Quirinius, having completed the sale of the confiscated goods 
which belonged to Archelaus— deposed Joazar, who bad bKoine 
unpopular, from the pontificate, and substituted An.inus, the son 
of Seth — retired to Syria. Coponius remained as governor of 
the province. No other incident of his administration is related, 
but a singular story of a wanton profanation of the temple by 
some Samaritans, who stole in on one of the nights during the 
Passover, and strewed the sacred pavement with dead men’s 
bones. 

Coponius was succeeded by M. Ambivius, during whose 
government died Salome, the sister of Herod, leaving Jarania 
and her other territorial possessions to Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
M. Ambivius was followed by Annius Rufus. This rapid suc- 
cession of provincial governors took place at the close of toe 
reign of Augustus ; his successor, Tiberius, pursued a different 
poUcy. During bis reign of twenty-three years, Judsea had only 
two nilers, Valerius Gratus (A.C. i 6 ), and Pontius Pilate (a, C. 
37). This was avowedly done by Tiberius on principles of 
humanity, and implied a bitter sarcasm on the rapacity of 
Roman prefects— "a rapid succession of rulers,” observed the 
shrewd tyrant, “only increases the oppressions and exactions of 
the provinces. The governor who anticipates but a short harvest, 
makes the most of nis time, and extorts as much as he is able 
in the shortest possible period. A governor who expects to 
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remain longer in ofRce, pilUges on a more gradual, and therefore 
Ic55 oppressive system — it is even possible that his avarice may 
be satiated.” He compared a Roman province to the poor 
wounded man in the f.ablc, who lay by the way-side covered with 
flics ; and when a kind-hearted traveller offered to drive them 
away, declined bis service, as those were already glutted, and 
would only be replaced by a more hungry swarm. As if the 
governors of Judxa had exemplified the justice of the imperial 
pleasantry, the Jews petitioned Tiberius for a diminution of the 
burthens by which they were overwhelmed. The decision was 
left to Gerraanicus, who was then in the East ; but whether any 
inquiry took place is uncertain. The government of Gratus is 
remarkable only for the perpetual changes which be made in the 
appKiintment to the high priesthood. He deposed Ananus, and 
substituted Ismael, son of Fabi— then Eleazar, son of Ananus — 
then Simon, son of Camith — and lastily, Joseph Oiiaphas, the 
son-in law of Ananus. 

During this period Judata enjoyed tranquillity, but the Jews of 
Rome were exposed to a dreadful calamity. The rapid progress 
of foreign superstitions, as they were called, particularly among 
the women of high rank, alarmed the vigilance of the govern- 
ment. A young libertine, Decius Mundus, bad bribed the priests 
of the Egyptian Isis, and by their means, in the character and 
habit of the god Anubis, had debauched the wife of Satuminus, 
PauUina, a woman of rank and virtue, but strangely infatuated 
by her attachment to the Egyptian religion. Mundus boasting 
of the success of his profligacy, the aflfair was detected. Mundus 
was banished, the priests crucified, the temple rared, and the 
statue Isis thrown into the Tiber. Just at this Juncture, some 
Jews were discovered to have obtained so great an ascendancy 
over the mind of Fuivia, a noble matron, as not only to have 
made her a proselyte, but to have extorted from her large sums 
of money, as offerings to the temple, which they bad converted 
to their own use. The Jews were involved in the same sentence 
with the Egyptians ; they were expelled from Rome, perhaps 
from Italy j 4000 were drafted into the army, and sent to Sardinia, 
where the greater part fell victims to the unwholesome climate. 
Philo attributes this persecution to the intrigues of Sejanas, who 
apprehended that the attachment of the Jews to the person of 
the Emperor might stand in the way of his daring designs ; and 
adds, that Tiberius, having discovered this after the death of 
Seianus, issued an edict more favourable to that people. 

Up to this period the Roman pnetor seems to have resided io 
Cssarea, and avoided all collision between his troops and the 
turbulent zealots of the capital. Pontius Pilntc determined to 
transfer the winter quarters of his army from Samaria to Jeru- 
salem, The Romans had hitherto so far respected the prejudices 
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of their subjects, as not to ioiroduce their standards, on which 
appeared not only the offensive image of the eagle, but likewise 
that of Csesar, within the walls of the city. The troops entered 
the gates by night, and in the morning the people were shoc'-:ed 
and surprised at beholding the effigy of the Emperor publicly 
displayed in their streets. They abstained from all violence, but 
a numerous deputation set out to Qesarea, and for many days 
entreated Pilate to remove the standards. Pilate treated the 
affair as an insult on the Emperor, and, weary of their importu- 
nity, concealed some troops, with which he surrounded and 
hoped to disperse them. When the soldiers appeared, the Jews 
with one accord fell on the ground, declaring that they were 
ready to die rather than sanction the infringement of their law. 
Pilate had the prudence to withdraw the obnoxious emblems.* 

The refractory spirit of Jerusalem broke out on other occa- 
sions. Pilate seized some of the revenue of the temple, and 
applied it to the useful and magnificent design of building an 
aqueduct, which was to bring a supply of water to the city from 
the distance of 200 stadia — about 2$ miles. The populace rose, 
and interrupted the workmen. Pilate, having addressed some 
of bis soldiers in the common garb of the country, with their 
swords concealed, commanded them to mingle with the people, 
and when they began tbeir usual obstruction 10 his works, to fall 
upon and disperse them. The soldiers executed tbeircommission 
with greater cruelty than Pilate had intended, and committed 
dreadful havoc among the unarmed multitude. 

Such was the man, not naturally disposed to unnccessa^ 
bloodshed, but, when the peace of bis province appeared in 
danger, stern, decided, and reckless of human life — on all other 
occasions by no means regardless of ingratiating himself in the 
popular favour, before whose tribunal Jesus Christ was led. 
Pilate was awed perhaps by the tranquil dignity of Jesus, or at 
least saw no reason to apprehend any danger to the Roman 
sovereignty from a person of such peaceful demeanour— he pro- 
bably detected the malice, though he might not clearly compre- 
hend the motive, of tbe accusation brought forward by the priests 
and populace. Still, however, be shrunk from tfae imputation 
of not being "Caesar's friend," and could not think tbe life of 
one man, however innocent, of much importance in comparison 
with tbe peace of the country, and his own favour at Rome. In 
this dilemma be naturally endeavours to avoid the responsibility 
of decision, by transferring the criminal to the tribunal of Herod, 
to whose jurisdiaion Christ, as a Galilean, belonged, and who 
happened to be at Jerusalem for tbe celebration of tbe Passover. 

* It is difficult to decide whether the account given by Philo, of tbe 
hanging up certiUn bucklers in Herod's palace, Is a version of (he same slory 
or a dlnerent one. 
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At lengtbi however, findiog the uproar increasiog, be yields with- 
out much further scruple, and the Roman soldiery arc permitted 
to become the willing instnimcots of the Jewish priesthood, in the 
crucifixion of that mao in whom Pilate himself could find no 
fault. Wc leave to the Christian historian the description of this 
eventi and all its con sequeo cos— inestimable in their importance 
to mankind, but which produced hardly any zmrmdta/e effect on 
the affairs of the Jewish nation. Yet, our history will have shown 
that the state of the public mind in Judxa, as well as the character 
of Pilate, the chief agent in the transaction, harmonise in the 
most remarkable manner with the narrative of the Evangelists. 
The general expectation of the Messiah — the impatience of the 
Roman sovereignty, fostered by the bold and turbulent doctrines 
of Judas the Galilean — the extraordinary excitement of the more 
fanatical part of the people, which led them to crowd round the 
banner of each successive adventurer, who either assumed or 
might assume that character — the rigid prudence of the chief 
priests, lest the least indication of revolt should compromise the 
safety of the city and the temple, and expose the whole nation 
to the jealous resentment of the Roman governor — these circum- 
stances of the times sufficiently account for the reception which 
such a teacher as Jesus of Nazareth met with in Jerusalem. 
Appearing, as be did, with doctrines so alarming to the authority 
of the priesthood— »$o full of disappointment to the fanatic popu- 
l^cc~so repugnant to the national pride, as implying the disso- 
lution of the Mosaic constitution, and the establishment of a new 
and more comprehensive faith — and, above all, openly assuming 
the mysterious title, the Son of God— it excites less astonishment, 
than sorrow and commiseration, that the passions of such a 
people should at once take arms, and proceed to the most awful 
violence against a Teacher, whose tenets were so much too 
pure and spiritual for their comprehension, whose character 
was so remote from their preconceived notions of the expected 
Messiah. 

St Luke relates another characteristic act of violence com- 
mttted during the administration of Pilate, of which the Jewish 
rMcrds take no notice, — the massacre of certain Galileans while 
they were offering sacrifice. Some have supposed that these 
might be followers of Judas the Gaulonite. 

An a^ which displayed the same vigilant jealousy of popular 
commotion, and the same reckless disregard of human life, led 
to the recall and the disgrace of PUate. The Samaritans had, 
hitherto, remained in peaceful submission to the Roman govern- 
ment; they are stat^ occasionally to have shown their old 
enmity against the Jews, by waylaying those of the northern 
^Vinces who pused on their way to the passoverat Jeru^em. 
Now, however, the whole province was torown into a state of 
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excitemcDt by an impostor, who promised to discover certain 
vessels, according to his statement (grounded, doubtless, upon 
some old tradition), buried by Moses on Mount Gerizim. Mul- 
titudes appeared in arms at a village named Tirabatha, at the 
foot of the mountain. Pilate, with his usual vigilance and 
decision, ordered some troops to station themselves on the road, 
attacked the village, slew the leaders, and dispersed the rest. 

The Samaritan senate carried their complaints before Vitellius, 
the president of Syria, the father of that Vitellius who afterwards 
obtained the empire. Vitellius sent immediate orders to Pilate 
to withdraw to Rome, and there answer to the charges which 
were made against him. 

Vitellius then, in person, visited Jerusalem; he was received 
with great magnificence, and was present during the celebration 
of the Passover. He remitted the lax on the sale of the fruits 
of the earth. He likewise conferred a benefit on the nation, 
which was considered of signal importance. By a remarkable 
accident, the custody of the high priest's robes of office had 
passed into the bands of the Romans. Hyreanus bad been 
accustomed to lay them up in the Baris, the castle near the 
temple. This usage was continued by his successors. Herod 
having converted the Baris into the strong fortress called Antonia, 
it afterwards became the chief place of arms to the Roman 
garrison. The Jews, tenacious of ancient customs, did not 
think of removing these important vestments. They thus fell 
into the power of the foreign rulers, who, as the high priest 
could not officiate without them, might impede or prevent the 
performance of the temple ceremonies. They were kept in a 
stone building, and sealed by the seal of the high priest, from 
whence they were taken with great ceremony, seven days before 
the feast, and purified; after they bad been used, they were 
replaced with the same care. Vitellius gave up the robes to the 
high priest, and they were transferred to a treasury within the 
temple. Vitellius degraded Caiimhas from the high priesthood, 
and substituted Jonathan, son or Ananus, or Annas. He then 
returned to Antioch. 

During this period, the two other sons of Herod bad reigned 
in peace over their respective provinces ; Herod Antipas, as 
Tetrarch of Galilee, in Sepphoris, his capital ; Philip, in the 
district beyond the Jordan. Both bad endeavoured to ingratiate 
themselves with the reigning emperor by the costly flattery of 
founding or ornamenting cities to be called after his name. 
Philip called Paneas, Cms^ea ; and Betbsaida, Tulias. Antipas 
called Bethararapha, Julias, after the wife of the emperor, and 
founded Tiberias on the lake of Gennesareth. The city having 
been built over an ancient cemetery, Herod was obliged to use 
force and bribes to induce the people to settle there. Philip was 
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n pnnce of great justice and humanity; wherever he went, the 
divan of justice followed him ; and directly any appeal was made 
to his tribunal, a court was formed, and the cause decided. He 
djcd about this time, without issue; his territory was annexed to 
the province of Syria. 

Herod had seduced and married Herodias his niece, the wife 
of Herod Philip, a son of Herod the Great, by Mariaranc, 
daughter of Simon the high priest, not Philip the Tetrarch. It 
was on her account that he put to death John the Baptist. This 
marriage led him into danger, as well as into crime. His 
repudiated wife was a daughter of Arcus, king of Arabia. This 
prince took arms, to avenge the wrong .and insult offered to his 
daughter, and m a great battle, the whole army of Herod was 
cut off. Herod sent to intreat the interference of Tiberius, who 
^ve orders to Vitellius to chastise the insolence of Aretas. 
yitclhus set his troops in motion to advance on Petra, the 
Arabian capital. His march lay through Jud.xa, but the heads 
of the people sent an earnest request that he would not display 
his standards, which were adorned with images, within their 
icrntory. Vitelliuscomplied ; he sent hisariny across the Jordan, 
and himself, with Herod and his friends, went up a se^'ond time, 
to witness the Passover at Jcmsalcm. He deposed the high 
priest, Jonathan, and substituted his brother Thcophilus. Un 
the fourth day of the festival, intelligence arrived of the death 
of Tiberius, and the iicccssion of Caligula. Vitellius dismissed 
his troops to their quarters, and returned to Antioch. 

The accession of Caligula was an event of the greatest 
importance to another branch of thcHerodian family— A grippa, 
the son of Aristobulus, one of the two unfortunate princes, the 
sons of Herod the Great, by Mariamoo the Asmonean. The 
. Agrippa had been a strange course of adventure 
and vicissitude. On bis father’s execution, he was sent to Rome, 
where he enjoyed the favour of Antonia, the widow of the elder 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. Antonia entertained a sincere 
fnendsbip for Berenice, the mother of Agrippa, and under her 
protection, the young Idumean prince attacned himself to the 
person of Drusus, the son of Tiberius. Agrippa inherited the 
piomsion, but not the wealth, of the Her^ian race. On his 
mother s death, he speedily dissipated bis whole property, and 
found htniself ovcnvhdmed with debts. His associate, Drusus, 
died; and Tiberias issued orders that none of the youth's 
intimate companions should be admitted into his presence, lest 
they should awaken the melancholy recollection or bis beloved 
son. Aj^ippa, in the utmost distress, retreated to his native 
land, and took up his residence at Malatha, an insignificant 
villa^ m Idum«^. There be was in such a state of destitution, 
that he began to entertain designs of ridding himself of his 
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miserable life by suicide. At length, he had recourse to his 
sister Herodias, the incestuous wife of Herod .Antipas. Through 
her interest, he obtained a welcome reception at Sepphoris, 
where the Ethnarch of Galilee held his court. From Antipas he 
obtained a yearly allowance, and the government of Tiberias. 
But Herod, during the conviviality of a banquet, having cast 
some reflection on his pensioner, the indignant .Agrippa withdrew 
from Galilee, and retired to the protection of Pomponius Fiaccus, 
the Prefect of Syria, into whose good graces he insinuated 
himself with hereditary address. At Antioch he met his step- 
brother, Aristobulus, but there was not much fraternal amity 
between them, and Aristobulus seized the opportunity of sup- 
planting his rival in the favour of the Roman Prefect. Agrippa 
received a bribe, to secure his interest with Fiaccus, from the 
inhabitants of Damascus, who were engaged in a dispute about 
their borders with the Stdonians. Detected in this discreditable 
transaction, through the jealous vigibnee of his brother, he was 
forced to leave Antioch in disgrace, and retired to Ptolcinais in 
a state of the lowest indigence. There, through his freedman, 
Marsyas, he tried in vain all the money-lenders, for he had 
neither bondsman nor security to offer, till at bst, a freed sbve 
of bis mother lent him 17,500 dr.ichras on a promissory bond for 
30 , 000 . With this sum be got to Anthedon, intending to sail for 
Rome. But he was suddenly arrested by Herennius Capito, 
Prefect of Jamnia, for a debt of 300,000 drachms, which he had 
borrowed at Rome of the Imperial exchequer. Agrippa promised 
to settle the debt, but his vessel slipping her cables by night, he 
escaped to Alexandria. J here his wife, Cypros, prevailed on 
the Jewish Abbarch to lend him 300,000 drachms. The prudent 
Alabarcb, however, advanced only five talents, promising that 
the rest should be forthcoming on his atrival in Italy. With this 
money, having sent bis wife back to Palestine, Agrippa set sail 
for Rome. On bis landing at Puicoli, he despatched a letter to 
Tiberius, then at Caprex. The emperor sent to congralubte 
him on his arrival, invited him to Caprex, and entertained him 
with great courtesy, till a despatch arrived from Herennius 
Capito, rebting bis dishonourable evasion from Anthedon. He 
was forbid the imperial presence, and retired in disgrace to 
Rome. But his mother's friend, Antonb, still protected him. 
She lent him a sum sufficient to discharge his debt to the imperial 
treasury, and Agrippa was reinstated in the favour of Tiberius. 
The emperor recommended him to attach himself to the person 
of bis grandson, the younger Tiberius; but the Jewish prince, 
with betterforiune or judgment, preferred that of Caius Caligub. 
In this state of advanccnxcnt, he borrowed a million drachms of 
Thallus, a Samaritan freedman of Cxsar, and repaid bis debt 
to Anlonia. Unforiunatcly, one day when be was riding with 
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Caligul.t in .a chariot, he expressed aloixl his earnest petition to 
Providence, that Tiberius might speedily be removed, in order 
to make room for a more worthy successor. The speech was 
overheard by Eutychus, a freedman, the driver of the chariot. 
Eutychus, punisheti for a theft, hastened to revenge himself by 
laying a charge ag.iinst his master. The dilatory Tiberius, 
according to his custom, postponed the examination of the 
accuser, who remained in prison; till Agrippa, imprudently, or 
having forgotten the whole affair, urged on the inquiry, and the 
fact was clearly proved. Tiberius w.is already offended at the 
court paid by Agrippa to the young Caius; and suddenly, in the 
public circus, comm.anded Macron, the captain of his guard, “to 
put that man in chains." Macron, surprised at the sudden 
change, delayed the execution of the command ; till Tiberius 
returning to the s.amc spot, he inquired against whom the order 
was directed. The emperor sternly pointed to Agrippa, and, 
notwithstanding bis bumble supplications, the heir of the As- 
moncan princes, clad as he was in the royal purple, was put in 
fetters like a common malefactor. The day w.as excessively 
sultry, and a shave of Caligula p.assing by with a vessel of water, 
Agrippa entreated for a draught. The slave complied, and 
Agripp.a promised that when he should be rclcasca from his 
chains, he would repay the kindness through bis interest with 
Caligula — .a promise which, to his honour, he faithfully kept. 
Even in this fallen condition, Antonia did not desert the son of 
her friend Hcrenice ; she obtained for him some mitigation of 
the discomforts and privations of bis prison. At length his 
release arrived. Immediately on thcde.ath of Tiberius, Marsyas, 
his faith^l freed-shave, hastened to his master’s dungeon, and 
communiciited the j'oyful intelligence, saying in the Hebrew 
language, “The lion is dead.” The centurion on guard inquired 
the cause of their rej'oicing; .and when he had extorted the 
information from Agrippa, anxious to propitiate the favour of a 
prisoner, whose adv.ancement he foresaw, he ordered his chains 
to be struck off, and invited him to supper. While they were at 
mblc, a rumour reached the prison that Tiberius was still living. 
The affright^ centurion bitterly reproached Agrippa with be- 
traying him into so serious a breach of discipline, and ordered 
him immediately to be reloaded with his chains. That night 
Agrippa passed in the most anxious state of suspense and 
apprehension. With the morning the news was confirmed, and 
shortly after OUigula entered Rome in imperial state. On the 
very day of his entry, but for the prudence of Antonia, he would 
have comra.inded the release of his friend, A short time after 
he sent the order for bis liberation, received him at his court, 
and conferred on him the vacant telrarchate of Philip, with the 
title of king. He presented him likewise with a chain of gold. 
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of the same weight with that of iron with which be had been 
fettered. 

Agrippa remained that year in Rome ; during the next, the 
second of Caligula’s reign, he arrived in Palestine with royal 
pomp, to take possession of his dignity. But if the good 
fortune of Agrippa excited the general wonder, it aroused the 
bitterest jealousy in the mind of Herodias, the wife of Herod, 
the tetrarcb of Galilee. ^ She saw the splendour of her husband 
eclipsed by the beggarly spendthrift, who, although her own 
brother, bad been dependent on their charity. The evil 
passions of this woman were as fatal to the prosperity as to the 
virtue of Herod. > Her insatiable and envious ambition would 
not allow him to rest till he had obtained a royal title which 
should set him on a level with the upstart Agrippa. Herod, 
whose character is described as cool and crafty, (be is designated 
in the Gospel, as “that fox Herod,”) was carried away by her 
perpetual urgency, and, in an inauspicious hour, he undertook a 
journey to Rome, in order to solicit the title of king. Agrippa 
instantly dispatched a messenger to counterwork the intrigues 
and outbid the bribery of Herod. The messenger made such 
good speed as to arrive at Bais before the tetrarcb. Agrippa's 
letter to Caligula accused Herod of former intrigues with Sejanus, 
and secret intelligence with the Parthiaos. It charged him 
particularly with having laid up a great store of arms, in case of 
a revolt. Directly Herod appeared, the emperor closely Ques- 
tioned him upon the plain fact whether be bad fumisbed bis 
palace with large quantities of warlike stores. The tetrarcb 
could not deny the charge, and Caligula immediately deprived 
him of the ethnarebate, which be added to the dominions of 
Agrippa, and ordered him into banishment. Lyons, in Gaul, 
was the place of bis exile ; and thus, in the same remote pro- 
vince, two sons of the magnificent Herod were condemned to 
waste their inglorious lives by the summary sentence of the 
Roman emperor. 

On account of her relationship to Agrippa, Caligula was 
inclined to exempt Herodias from the disgrace of her husband ; 
he olTered to restore her to all the possessions which she could 
claim as her own. In a nobler spirit than could have been ex- 
pected from such a woman, Herodias rejected his merev, and 
determined to share the fortunes of her banished husband. 

Up to the reign of Caligula, the Jews bad enjoyed, without 
any serious interruption, the universal toleration, which Roman 
policy permitted to the religion of the subject states. If the 
religion had suffered a temporary proscription at Rome under 
Titerius, it was as a foreign superstition, supposed, from the 
misconduct of individuals, to be dangerous to the public morals 
in the metropolis. Judaism remained undisturbed in the rest of 
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ihe empire; and, although the occasional insolence of the 
Roman governors m Jud.-ca might display itself in acts offensive 
to the religious feelings of the natives, yet the wiser and more 
liberal, like Vitellius, studiously avoided all interference with 
that superstition which they respected or despised. But the 
insane vanity of Cali^la made him attempt to enforce from the 
whole empire those divine honours which his predecessors con- 
descended to receive from the willing adulation of their subjects. 
Everywhere statues were raised and temples built, in honour of 
the deified emperor. The Jews could not submit to the man- 
date without violating the first principle of their religion, not 
resist It w ithout exposing their whole nation to the resentment of 
their masters. 

fhe storm ^gan to lower around them : its first violence 
broke upon the Jews in Alexandria, where, however, the 
collision with the ruling authorities first originated in the 
animosities of the Greek and Jewish factions, which divided the 
city. 1 bis great and populous city, besides strangers from all 
quarters, was inhabited by three distinct races, the native 
Egyptians, Jew^ and Greeks. The native Egyptians were 
generally avoided as of an inferior class ; but the Jews boasted 
of edicts from the founder of the city, and from other inonarchs 
oi Egypt, which entitled them to equal rank and estimation 
with the desMndants of the Macedonian settlers. They were 
numerous : Philo calculates that in Egypt they amounted to a 
mii ion of souls ; they were opulent, and among the most active 
traders of that great commercial metropolis ; it is probable that 
they were turbulent, and not the peaceful and unoffending people 
^scribed by their advocate, Philo-at all events ihey wire 
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business, remiss in all the great duties of bis station, bis 
vigorous mind seemed paralysed. The death of bis friend, 
Macro, who alone repressed the violence of Caligula, deprived 
him of his last hope of maintaining himself in the imperial 
favour; he determined, therefore, to ingratiate himself with the 
people of Ale.vandria, in order that their good report might 
plead bis cause; and commend the wisdom of his government 
with the emperor. With this view he relaxed the sternness of 
his police, and allowed the Grecian party to proceed to every 
outrage and insult on the hated Jewish population. The acci> 
dental arrival of king Agrippa was the signal for this collision of 
the two factions. On his way to h'alestine, where he was going 
to take possession of bis lungdom, Agrippa, to avail himself of 
the Etesian winds, sailed direct to Alexandria. He arrived un- 
expectedly in the evening, and landed in the night, that he 
might avoid all unnecessary display. According to Philo, the 
sight of a Jew honoured with a royal title, and surrounded by 
guards, whose armour glittered with gold and silver, exasperated 
the envious Alexandrians. They insulted him ; wrote pas- 

3 uinades against him, probably alluding to the beggarly con- 
■lion in which he bad before appeared in Alexandria ; brought 
him on the stage, and even proceeded to a more offensive 
practical jest. 

There was a poor idiot, named Carabas, who used to wander 
naked about the streets, the butt of idle and mischievous boys. 
Him they seized, and placed on a lofty seat near the Gymnasium, 
dressed him in an old mat for a robe, put a paper crown on bis 
head, and a cane in his band for a sceptre ; Imys, with sticks for 
halberds, went before him to represent bis body-guard ; and, to 
complete the parody on the royal state of Agrippa, some did him 
homage, some presented petitions, some addressed him on affairs 
of state, and called him by a word which signified “ Lord ” in 
the Syrian language. Flaccus, though outwardly he showed all 
possible respect to Agrippa, secretly connived at their insulting 
proceedings, and even fomented them. This, however, is the 
most improbable part of Philo’s story, for if it was the main 
object or Flaccus to secure the favour of Caligula, no man of bis 
prudence would unnecessarily have offended bis acknowledged 
friend and favourite. Agrippa, probably, soon withdrew from 
the inhospitable city, bearing with him a decree of the Jews, in 
which they offered to Caligula all the honours corajiatible with 
their law. This decree Flaccus had promised to forward, but 
had treacherously withholden from the knowledge of the emperor. 
Encouraged by the apparent connivance of the prefect, the 
Greek (action assembled in the theatre, and demanded, with 
loud cries, that the statue of the emperor should be placed in 
all the Jewish proscuch®, their oratories or places of prayer. 

T 
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They then proceeded to carry their own demands intoexecution; 
they cut down the trees which surrounded those picturesque 
places of worship, burned some, and profaned the rest oy erectme 
images within them ; in the most considerable they determined 
to place a great statue in a chariot drawn by four horses. Not 
having a chariot ready, they seized an old one which had before 
belonged to Cleopatra, an ancestress of the celebrated Egyptian 
queen of that name. A few days after their oratories had thus 
been violated, Flaccus issued an edict, in which the Jews were 
called strangers, thus depriving them at once of their boasted 
rights of citizenship. Philo would persuade us that the Jews had 
not given the slightest provocation, and bore all these repeated 
outrages with the utmost meekness. This is not probable ; and 
the next measure of the governor seems as if it bad been intended 
to separate the two conflicting parties, and so secure the peace 
of the distracted city. Alexandria wasdivided into five quarters, 
named from the first five letters of the alphabet Two of these 
were entirely peopled byJews,andmanyof them dwelt scattered 
about in the other three. They were ordered to retire into one 
of these districts, which was so much too small to contain them, 
that they spread about upon the sca>shore, and in the cemeteries. 
The vacant houses in the quarter from which they had retired 
were pillaged by the mob ; the magazines and shops which were 
shut on account of a general mourning for Drusilla, the emperor’s 
sister, were broken open : the goc^s publicly shared in the 
market-place. Philo complains that gr^t distress was caused 
by the pledges being taken away from the brokers, whence it 
appears that the Jews had already taken up the profession of 
money-lenders. But this was not the worst. Coo{Md up in one 
narrow quarter of the city, they benn to suffer dreadfully from 
the heat and unwbolesoraenessof theair. Pestilential disorders 
broke out, and though the year was plentiful, they suffered all 
the miseries of famine, for they were almost besieged in their 
quarter. Those who ventured out into the market were robbed,' 
insulted, maltreated, pursued with sticks and stones. Bloodshed 
soon ensued ; many were slain with the sword, others trampled 
to death ; some, even while alive, were dragged by their heels 
through the streets; when dead, their bodies were still dragged 
along till they were tom to pieces, or so disfigured that they 
could not be aistinguisbed, if at length recovered by their friends. 
Those who strayed out of the city to breathe the purer air of the 
country, or the strangers who incautiously entered the walls to 
jnstt and relieve their friends, were treated in the same way, and 
beaten with clubs till they were dead. The quays were watched, 
and on the landing of a Jewish vessel, the merchandise was 

f plundered, the owners and tbeirvessel burned, their houses were 
Ikewise set on fire, and whole farailies, men, women, and 
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children, burned alive. Yet even this was a merciful death 
compared with the sufferings of others. Sometimes, from want 
of wood, their persecutors could collect only a few wet sticks, 
and over these, stifled with smoke, and half consumed, the 
miserable victims slowly expired. Sometimes they would mock 
their sufferings by affected sorrow, but if any of their own rela- 
tives or friends betrayed the least emotion, they were seized, 
scourged, tortured, and even crucified. 

During all these horrible scenes, Klaccu^ who could at once 
have put an end to the tumult, looked on in calm indifference. 
He now, according to his accuser, openly took part against them. 
He sent for the principal jews, as if to meditate an accommoda- 
tion, in reality o^y to find new pretexts for cruelty. The Jews 
bad their Alabarcb or chief magistrate, and their council or 
senate. Flaccus ordered thirty-eight of the most distinguished 
members of this body to be seized, bound them as criminals, 
and, although it was the emperor’s birth-day, a d.ay of gener.al 
rejoicing, they were brought into the theatre, and publicly 
scourged with such cruelty that many of them died instantly of 
the blows ; others, shortly after, of the mischiefs they received. 
It was thought an aggravation of this cruelty, that as there were 
different kinds of flagellation, according to the rank of the 
criminal, these distinguished men were condemned to that usually 
inflicted on the basest. Those who escaped with life, were 
thrown into prison ; others of this miserable race were seized 
and crucified. It was the morning spectacle of the theatre to 
sec the jews scourged, tortured both with the rack and with 
pullies, and then led away to execution ; and to this horrible 
tragedy immediately succeeded farces and dances and other 
theatrical amusements. Women were occasionally seized and 
exposed to the public view — sometimes female peasants were 
i.iken for jewesses; when discovered they were let go; if any 
doubt remained, swine's flesh was brought and the women com- 
manded to eat ; those who complied were released, those who 
refused, treated with every kind of indignity. 

As if to justify these cruelties by an apparent dread of in- 
surrection, Flaccus sent a centurion, Castus, to search all the 
houses of the jews for concealed arms. The search was con- 
ducted with the utmost rigour, even the women’s apartments 
ransacked, but no weapon was found more dangerous than 
common knives used for domestic purposes. 

At length the hour of retribution arrived ; all the attempts of 
Flaccus CO secure the favour of Calig^a were unavailing ; a cen- 
turion, Bassus, was sent to arrest him. Bassus proceeded, not 
with the boldness of a messenger armed with an imperial «lict, 
but as if be had to surprise an independent sovereign in the 
midst of loyal subjects ; it seems to warrant a suspicion, either 
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that Flaccus entertained some design of revolting, or at least, 
that bis p^ularity at Alexandria was so great as to render bis 
capture difficult and dangerous. Bassus arrived at night, landed 
secretly, and found that Flaccus was abroad, at a banquet given 
by one Stephanio, a freedman of Tiberius. One of his followers 
mingled with tbe guests, and finding that the governor was only 
attended by eight or ten slaves, Bassus surrounded the chamber 
with his soldiers, and displayed the imperial edict. Flaccus at 
once saw bis fate, and was led away without resistance. It was 
tbe feast of Tabernacles : but the sad and persecuted Jews had 
little inclination for the usual joy and merriment of the season. 
When the rumour of the apprehension of Flaccus spread abroad, 
they supposed it to be a deception intended to tempt them to 
rejoicings, which would be cruelly revenged. When the intelli- 
gence was confirmed, they began to praise God, and during the 
whole night the people were occupi^ in hymns and songs of 
thanksgiving. The wrath of Heaven, as they believed, now 
pursued tbe miserable Flaccus; be bad a tempestuous voyage; 
on his arrival at Rome he was accused by Larapo and Isidore, 
two men of the basest character; his property was confiscated, 
and he himself banished first to Gyara, an island in tbe ^Egean 
Sea, proverbial for the hard fate of those who were exiled to its 
shores. By the interest of Lepidus be obtained a commutation 
of this punishment, and was sent to Andros, where he arrived 
after a disastrous voyage, and after having been an object of 
contempt or commiseration in the various towns through which 
he passed. Philo asserts that he was haunted by bitter remorse 
for bis cruelties towards the Jews. He was soon after pul to 
death by order of Caligula. 

Thus Philo describes the persecutions of the Jews in Alexandria, 
and the conduct of Flaccus; but it may be justly suspected that 
both the sufferings and the peaceful disposition of bis countrymen 
are highly coloured; and in the character and motives of Flaccus 
there appears so much inconsistency, as perpetually to remind us 
that we arc reduced to follow the narrative of an advocate, not 
that of a dispassionate historian. 

A deputation from each of the parties in Alexandria arrived in 
Rome, to lay the whole history of the late distur^inces before 
the enmeror. At the head of tbe Grecian parly was Apion, a 
man of eloquence, and a determined enemy to the Jews ; on the 
other side appeared Philo, the author (Void whose writings the 
recent account has been extracted, a person of rank, for he was 
the brother of the Alabarch, and of unquestioned ability. The 
reception '^•ch the Jewish party met witn at first was apparently 
nattering; Philo alone apprehended an unfavourable event. They 
presented a memorial, which the emperor seemed to receive with 
gaiety and urbanity. They then followed the court to Puteqli: 
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their great object was to obtain the security of tbcir proseuchs 
from being desecrated by images. These oratories they possessed 
in every citywhere they resid^. While they were discussing their 
hopes of succeeding in this great object of their mission, sud- 
denly a man nisbed in with a pale and disordered countenance, 
and communicated the dreadful intelligence, that an edict bad 
been issued to place the statue of the emperor within the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

The mad vanity of Caligula had been irritated by the resistance 
of the Jews in Alexandria ; other circumstances, combined with 
evil counsellors, made him detennine to triumph over what be 
considered the disloyal obstinacy of this self-willed people. 
Capito, a receiver of revenue in Jud<ea, at hrst a very poor man, 
had grown rich in his employment, and apprehended that com- 
plaints of bis exactions might reach the car of the emperor. He 
determined, therefore, that bis accusers should appear in an 
unfavourable light, and, to tbisend, he persuaded certain Greeks, 
who lived mingled with the native |)opulation in Jamnia, to build 
a miserable altar of brick in honour of Caius. The Jews, as he 
expected, rose and demolished the altar ; they then carried their 
complaints before Capito himself, who seized the opportunity of 
representing the affair in Rome as an act of wanton and un- 
provoked s^ition. 

The evil counsellors of Caligula, were Helicon, an Egyptian, 
a slave by birth, a buffoon by occupation, and Apelles,* a tragic 
actor, of Ascalon, in Syria. Both these men were bom and 
brought up in hostility to the Jewish race. By their advice the 
fatal mandate was issued, that a gilded colossal statue of Caliguir 
should be placed in the Holy of Holies, and that the temple 
should be dedicated to Caius, the present and younger Jupiter. 
The execution of the edict was intrusted to P. Petronius, who 
was appointed to succeed Vitcllius as prefect of Syria. But 
before we describe the attempt to enforce this edict in Palestine, 
it may be well to anticipate the fate of the Alexandrian deputa- 
tion, which is related by Philo, and is curiously characteristic 
both of the emperor and of the estimation in which the Jews 
were generally held. After a long and wearisome attendance, 
the deputies were summoned to a final audience. To judge so 
grave a cause, as Philo complains with great solemnity, the 
emperor did not appear in a public cou^ encircled by the wisest 
of nis senators; the embassy was received in the apartments of 

* If Apelles was iostnitnental in this transaction he met with Just though 
horrible tetiibuUoa. Suetonius relates, that as he was sUnding with Caligula 
near a statue of Jupiter, the emperor suddenly asked him which of the iwo 
was the greater. Apelles hesitated, .and CailguLa ordered him to be scourged 
with the utmost violence, praising the sweetness of his voice ail the time llial 
he was shrieking in his agony. 
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iwo contiguous villas in the neighbourhood ot Rome, called after 
Lamia and Maxcnas. The bailiffs of these villas were com- 
manded at the same time to have all the rooms thrown open for 
the emperor's inspection. The Jews entered, made a profound 
obeisance, and saluted Caligula, as Augustus and Emperor — but 
the sarcastic smile on the face of Caius gave them little hope of 
success. “ You arc then,” he said, showing his teeth as he spoke, 
“ those enemies of the gods who alone refuse to acknowledge 
my divinity, but worship a deity whose name you dare not pro- 
nounce” — and here, to the horror of the Jews, he uttered the 
awful name. The Greek deputies from Alexandria, who were 
present, thought themselves certain of their triumph, and began 
to show their exultation by insulting gestures; and Isidore, 
one of the accusers of Flaccus, came forward to aggravate the 
disobedience of the Jews. He accused them of being the only 
nation who had refused to sacrifice for the emperor. The Jews 
with one voice disclaimed the calumny, and asserted that they 
had three times offered sacrifice for the welfare of the emperor 
— and indeed had been the first to do so on his accession. "Re 
it so,” rejoined the emperor, "ye have sacrificed /ormt, but not 
/t> me.” The Jews stood aghast and trembling. On a sudden, 
Caius began to run all over the bouse, up stairs and down stairs ; 
inspecting the men’s and the women’s apartments; finding fault, 
and giving orders, while the poor Jews followed him from room 
to room, amid the mockery of the attendants. After he had given 
his orders, the emperor suddenly turned roimd to them: “ Why 
is it that you do not cat pork?” The whole court burst into 
peals of laughter. The Jews temperately replied, that different 
nations have different usages : some persons would not eat lamb. 
“They arc right,” said the emperor, "it is an insipid meat.” 
After further trial of their patience, he demanded, with his usual 
abruptness, on what they ground^ their right of citiienship. 
They began a long and grave legal argument ; but they bad not 

E roceeded far when Caius began to run up and down the great 
all, and to order that some blinds, of a land of transparent 
stone, like glass, which admitted the light, and excluded the beat 
and air, should be put up against the windows. As he lefi that 
room, he asked the Jews, with a more courteous air, if they had 
anything to say to him ; they began again their kirangue, in the 
middle of which he started away into another chamMr, to see 
some old paintings. The Jews at length were glad to retreat, 
and felt happy to escape with their lives. Caius gave them their 
dismissal in these words ; " Wel4 after all, they do not seem so 
bad ; but rather a poor foolish people, who cannot believe that 
I am a god." 

The instructions to Petronins, the Syrian governor, were 
distinct and precise ; he was to place the statue of Caligula in 
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the temple of Jerusalem at all hazards. He was to withdraw, if 
necessary, the two legions which were usually stationed on the 
Euphrates. Yet he was too prudent and humane not to hesitate ; 
he called a council, where the bigoted attachment of the Jews 
to their temple, and their formidable numbers, both in Jud^ 
and other countries, were discussed. But it was unanimously 
agreed that the mandate of the emperor was imperative ; and 
Petronius issued out orders to the Sidonian workmen to make 
the statue. He then collected his troops, and went into winter- 
quarters at Ptolemais. He had made known to the priests and 
rulers of the Jews the designs of the emperor; but no sooner 
had the intelligence spread, than many thousands of the people 
assembled from all quarters, without distinction of rank, age, or 
sex. They covered the country for a great distance like a vast 
cloud ; they were unarmed and defenceless; many of them were 
clad in sackcloth, and bad ashes on their beads— and every mark 
of the deepest mourning. All with one voice dcclarea their 
steadfast and deliberate resolution to sacrihcc their lives, rather 
than consent to the profanation of their temple. Petronius 
sternly rebuked them, and insisted on his own obligation to 
fulfil the positive commands of bis sovereign. They answered, 
that they were as much bound to respect the ordinances of their 
God — that DO fear of death would induce them to the violation 
of their law — that they dreaded the wrath of their God more 
than that of the emperor. 

Petronius shrunk from the horrible task of commencing a war 
of massacre and extermination for such an object ; and in order 
to obtain more certain information on the state of the country, 
be left bis troops at Ptolemais, and himself, with some of bis 
more distinguished officers, moved to Tiberias. Here many of 
the rulers, and the people by thousands, crowded again into 
his presence. Once more Petronius urged the power of the 
Romans, the positive mandate of the emperor, and the uniform 
obedience of all other nations. The Jews replied with en- 
treaties and supplications, that be would not think of violating 
their sanctuary with the images of man. “Are ye resolved, 
then,” said the Roman, "to wage war against your emperor?” 
" We have no thought of war," they replied unanimously ; " but 
we will submit to be massacred rather than infringe our law ” — 
and at once the whole body fell with their faces to the earth, 
and declared that they were ready to offer their throats to the 
swords of the soldiery. 

For forty days this scene lasted : it was the time for sowing ; 
and the whole land remained uncultivated. Aristobulus, the 
brother of Agrippa — Helcias, called the Great— and others of 
the most distinguished men of the nation— appeared before 
Petronius, and remonstrated with him on the impolicy of 
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reducing a flourishing province to a desert, from which no 
tribute could be drawn. The people, they urged, were obstin* 
aicly determined not to till the soil, and would betake themselves 
to robbery; so that it was impossible to calcubte the dreadful 
results of bis persisting in the odious measure. They entreated 
that be would forward their represenulions to Caligula, in hopes 
that the emperor might yet be persuaded to relent. 

The humane Petronius, after holding a council with bis 
friends, resolved to risk the wrath of the emperor, rather than 
deluge the whole country with blood. According to one account, 
be determined not to forward the petition of the Jews, but to 
delay, under the pretence of allowing time for the statue to be 
(inisbed ; and to represent the inconvenience of permitting the 
province to remain uncultivated, more particularly as the 
emperor and the court were about to visit Alexandria. But 
whatever turn he gave to the affair in bis despatches to Rome, 
be assembled the people at Tiberias-— declared n is determination 
to suspend the execution of the decree till he should receive 
further instructions— and promised that he would use all his 
interest to obtain the total repeal of the edict. He well knew 
the danger to which he exposed himself by his disobedience to 
the imperial decree ; but ho was willing to stand the hazard in 
^der to preserve the Jewish people from the horrors of war. 
He exhorted them in the mean lime to disperse peaceably, and 
betake themselves to their usual occupations, and to the tillage 
of their lands. The season had been uncommonly sultry; the 
customary rains bad not fallen. But scarcely had Petronius 
ended his speech, than the day, which had been till then serene, 
became overcasL and the showers began to fall The people 
ww the mark or the divine approbation with unmingled satis* 
faction ; ^ Petronius himself is said to have been greatly struck 
by this singular coincidence. 

The Jews, however, owed their security rather to the interest 
or their kmg with the emperor, than to the humanity of the 
prefect. Throughout the history of the whole preceding trans- 
action, our two authorities, Philo and Josephus, have differed in 
rwny tnost important particulars. It is scarcely possible to recon- 
cile their napative of the conduct of Agrippa. According to th6 
former, the despatches of Petronius threw Caligula into one of his 
most violent paroxysms of fury. Before he had recovered, 
Agrippa entered, and from his fiery eye and disordered counte- 
nance, apprehended that something was >Trong, Caligula sud- 
denly turned upon him, and broke out into the bitterest reproaches 
gainst his countrymen for their obstinate resistance to his will 

liit appalled, that he trembled in every 

i and would have faUen to the ground, 
but that his attendants caught him, and removed him from the 
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imperial presence* Till the mki evening he remained without 
giving signs of life and consciousness. At length he opened his 
eyes, and then fainted again. The third day he came to himself^ 
and inquired with a shudder whether he was still in the dreaded 
presence of the emperor. His attendants urged him to rise, to 
bathe, and take refreshment ; be refused all sustenance, except 
some flour and pure water. He then sat down, and wrote a 
long letter to Caius t but that which is extant in Philo's work 
displays too much of the Alexandrian orator to induce us to 
suppose it genuine. Such is the narrative of Philo — that of 
Josephus is more creditable to the character of the king. 
Agrippa having entertained Caligula at a banquet so sumptuous 
as to excite astonishment even in that age of prodigal luxury 
and magnificence, the emperor offered to grant any request that 
he might make. Agrippa, with a feeling worthy of one who 
had the blood of the Asmoneans in his veins, instead of demand- 
ing an accession of wealth or territory, immediately petitioned 
for the repeal of the fatal edict. The wounded pride of Caligula 
struggled hard with his attachment to Agrippa, and with the 
shame of forfeiting the imperial word, which he h.id given with 
so much publicity. At last, however, he relented, and the faul 
decree was suspended. At the same time the disobedience of 
Petronius was not to be pardoned. A letter was written, in which 
he was accused of having preferred the bribes of the Jews to 
his allegiance to his sovereign i and he was commanded to 
prepare himself, as about to undergo the most exemplary 
punishment. But this letter was accidentally delayed, and the 
Dews of Caligula's death reached Petronius first. If Philo is to 
be credited, this event was equally fortunate for the Jewish 
nation 5 for Caligula, with his customary irresolution, repented 
of his lenity, and ordered a colossal statue of bronze to be cast, 
which he intended, when he should arrive at Alexandria, where 
he was to be solemnly inaugurated as a god, to have placed by 
stealth in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

It might seem as if the skirts of that tremendous tempest, 
which was slowly gathering over the native country and the 
metropolis of the Jewish people, broke, and discharged their 
heavy clouds of ruin and desolation succctstvclyover each of the 
more considerable, though remote, settlements of the devoted 
people. The Jews of Babylonia had now their turn. There is 
something very remarkable in the history of this race, for the 
most part descendants of those families which had refused to 
listen to the summons of Zorobabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and 
to return to the possession of their native land. It was, perhaps, 
natural that men bom in a foreign region, and knowing the 
lovely land of their ancestors only by tradition, or by the half- 
forgotten descriptions of their departed parents, should hesitate 
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to abandon their houscsi their fte\d>, and their possessions^ in 
the hospitable counlr)' to which their fathers had been trans- 
ported by force, but where they themselves bad become natural- 
iscd» But the sin(;ular part of their history is this, that though 
willing aliens from their native land, they remained Jews in 
character and religion ; they continued to 1^ a separate people, 
and refused to mingle themselves up with the population of the 
country in which they were domiciliated. While those who 
returned to Palestine were in danger of forming a mixed race, 
by intermarriages with the neighbouring tribes, which it required 
all the sternest exercise of authority in their rulers to prevent, 
the Babylonian Jews were still as distinct a people as the whole 
race of Israel has been since the hnal dispersion. They adhered 
together, though wanting as well the bond of persecution, as the 
deep religious hope of restoration to the promised land in more 
than their ancient glory; for this hope was obviously not strong 
enough to induce them to avail themselves of the present 
opportunity of return, at the price of their possessions in the 
Median dominions. Nor did they, like the Jews of Alexandria, 
become in any degree independent of the great place of national 
worship; they were as rigid Jews as if they bad grown up within 
sight of the Temple. They still looked to the Holy of Holies at 
Jeru$alo4n as the centre of their faith ; they regularly sent their 
contributions to its support. The passionate attachment to their 
native country gave place to a more remote, though still pro* 
found, attachment to the religious capital of their people. The 
Temple became what the Caaba of Mecca is to the Mahometansi 
the object of the profoundcst reverence, and sometimes of a 
pious pilgrimage; but the land of their fathers bad lost its hold 
on their affections; they bad no desire to exchange the level 
plains of Babylonia, for the rich pastures, the golden corn-holds, 
or the rocky vineyards of Galilee and Judaea. This Babylonian 
settlement was so numerous and flourishing, that Philo more 
than once intimates the possibility of their marching in such 
force to the assistance of their brethren in Palestine, in case the 
Roman oppression was carried to excess, as to make the fate of 
the war very doubtful. Their chief city, Ncarda, was strongly 
situated in a bend of the river Euphrates, which almost surrounded 
the town. Here, in a place impregnable to the Parthian robbers, 
the Jews of Mesopotamia bad made a sort of treasury, in which 
they laid up the tribute of two drachms a head, which was 
received for the service of the Temple, and at stated intervals 
^J^P^fwed to Jerusalem. In this city were two orphans, named 
Asinai and Anilai, who had been bre^ up as weavers, probably 
of those rich stuffs for which Babylonia was so long celebrated. 
On wme ill-usage from the master-manufacturer, they fled to a 
low district between two branches of the river, where there were 
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rich meadows, and a place where the shepherds used to lay up 
their stores for the winter. There a number of indigent and 
discontented youths gathered around them, and they ^came the 
captains of a formidable band of robbers. They built a strong 
fortress, secured by the marshes around, and levied tribute on 
the shepherds, whom, however, they defended from all other 
assailants. The satrap of Babylon determined to suppress 
them, and seized the favourable opportunity of the Sabbath for 
his attack. Asinai happened to be reposing among a nunil»r ^ 
bis followers, whose arms lay scattered around : he suddenly 
exclaimed, " I hear the trampling of horses ; it must be more 
than a troop of wild ones in their pastures, for I hear likewise 
the jingling of the bridles.” Spies were sent out, and the whole 
band determined to sacrifice their respect for the Sabbath to 
their self-preservation. They attacked and defeated their as- 
sailants with great slaughter. Artabanus, the king of Farthia, 
heard with admiration of their extraordinary valour, and sent to 
offer terms of accommodation. Anilai was sent to the court, 
where the king pledging bis personal honour for their s«urity, 
Asinai was persuaded to follow him. The king received them 
with great courtesy, admired their singular corporal strength 
and activity, and refused all the secret soUcitationsof his officers 
to rid himself by treachery of such dangerous men. He even 
appointed Asinai to the supreme command in Babylonia, with 
stnet injunctions to suppress aU robbers. Asinai conducted 
himself with equal vigour and prudence, and rose to the highest 
degree of wealth and power. But wealth and power le^ to their 
usual consecueoccs, insolence and injustice. AniUi oecame 
enamoured of the wife of a Parthian chieftain, whom he excited 
to hostilities, and slew. This woman, to the grwt offence of 
the Jews, adhered to the Parthian religion. The Jews strongly 
urged on the brother, Asinai, the iraperaiive necessity of pre- 
venting this breach of the law in his own family. Asmai at 
length strongly remonstrated with his brother, and insisted on 
the dismissal of the woman. His remonstrances were fataUo 
himself; for the Parthian woman, apprehending some further 
exercise of authority, poisoned Asinai ; .ind thus the supreme 
authority passed into the bands of Anilai. Anilai, with equal 
bravery, but far less prudence and virtue than his brother, 
attack^ the territory of Mithridates, a Parthian chieftain of the 
highest rank, and connected by marriage with the king, s«fpr»s«d 
him by an unexpected attack on the Sabbath, and took him, 
prisoner. Contrary to the advice of his more desperate ^wciates, 
he refused to put him to death, and released him. 1 “C /oya* 
wife of Mithridates, furious at the disgrace, insti^ted her 
husband to revenge; and they assembled considerable forces. 
Anilai, disdaining to rely on the suength of his marshes, 
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advanced a great way into the plains, where his troops sutYered 
grievously from want of water. In this state they were attacked 
by Mitbridates, and totally defeated. But desperate adventurers 
fiocked from all qu-arters to the standard of Anilai ; his losses 
were speedily restored, and he waged a marauding war, and 
carried fire and sword into the Babylonian villages. The Baby- 
lonians sent to Nearda, the chief settlement of the Jews, to 
demand the surrender of AniLai. Those in Nearda were unable 
or unwilling to comply with this order. At length the Baby- 
lonians surprised the camp of the robber, when his soldiers were 
sunk in debauchery and sleep, slew the whole band, and Anilai 
himself. 

The Babylonians were not content with vengeance against the 
offenders, but began to commit dreadful reprisals on the whole 
Jewish population. The Jews, unable to resist, fled in great 
numbers to Selcucia : six years after, many more took refuge 
from a pestilence in the same city. Selcucia happened to be 
divided into two factions j one of the Greeks, the other of the 
Syrians. The Jews threw themselves into the scale of the 
Syrians, who thus obtained a superiority; till the Greeks came 
to terms with the Syrians, and both parties agreed to fall upon 
the unhappy Jews. As many as 50,000 men were slain. The 
few who escaped fled to Ctesiphon. Even there the enmity of 
the Seleucians pursued them ; and at length the survivors took 
refuge in their old qu-aners, Nearda ,ind Nisibis. 

The assassination of Caligula delivered the Jews within the 
Roman dominion from their immediate danger ; and dclay^ 
the fatal hour which his madness seemed r.apidly hastening. 
Agrippa was in Rome at that critical period, and, during the 
confusion which ensued, he sustained an important part. His 
conduct was honourable to his feelings, as w ell as to his address 
and influence. He alone paid the last honours to his murdered 
friend. He then became mainly instrumental in the peaceful 
re-establishment of that order of things, which, however different 
from what an ardent lover of the old Roman liberty might have 
desired, was perhaps the best which the circumstances of the 
times would admit. He persuaded the Senate to abandon their 
unavailing resistance to the infuriated soldiery ; reassured the 
weak and unambitious spirit of Cbudius ; and at the same lime 
dissuaded him from taking those violent measures against the 
Senate, to which the army were urging him, and which would 
have deluged Rome with blood. 

His services were amply repaid by the grateful emperor. 
Agrippa received the investiture of all the dominions which 
belonged to the Great Herod, Judxa and Samaria were re- 
united with Galilee, Pcraia, and the provinces beyond J<wdan, in 
one kingdom: Abilene, the district at the fool of Antilibanu% 
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was added. Herod, his brother, received the kingdom of Chal- 
cis. This donation of the Jewish kingdom was made with the 
utmost publicity : the edict which announced it contained a high 
eulogiuin on Agrippa ; and the act was registered on a brass 
tablet, in the Capitol. A treaty was formally concluded between 
the Emperor and Agripp.a, in the Forum. 

The death of Caligula was the signal for new commotions in 
Alexandria. The Jews attempted to recover their fonnerrigbts. 
Claudius issued a temperate edict, favourable to the Jewish 
inhabitants of that city, and confirming their privileges. This 
was followed by a second general decree, which secured the 
freedom of religious worship to the Jews, throughout the empire : 
at the same time they were admonished to behave with decency 
to the religions of other people. Under this decree the inha- 
bitants of Dora were condemned by Petronius, for wantonly 
insulting a Jewish synagogue, by placing a statue of Claudius 
within its walls. 

Agrippa returned to his kingdom in great splendour. He 
displayed the greatest respect for the national religion ; he hung 
up in the Temple the golden chain which Caligula had bestowed 
upon him, as a memorial of the protection of Almighty Provi- 
dence. He observed the Mosaic law with great exactness ; 
offered sacrifice every day ; and abstained from every legal* 
impurity. In all other respects Agrippa aimed at popularity ; 
be remitted the house tax of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Vet 
the sterner zealots looked on with jealousy ; and while he was 
absent at Caesarea, one Simon assembled a number of the people ; 
accused him of viobting the law, probably on account of bis 
fondness for theatric exhibitions, and denuinded his exclusion 
from the Temple. Agrippa sent for Simon to Cxsarea; placed 
him by his side in the public theatre, and mildly inquired 
whether he saw anything contrary to the law. Simon was silent ; 
upon which Agrippa dismissed him without molestation. 

The conduct of Agrippa to Silas, one of bis steady followers, 
though more severe, can scarcely be considered as an exception 
to the general mildness of his disposition. Silas had stcadusily 
adnered to his fortunes, and received as a reward the command 
of his forces. But presuming on bis services, be was perpetually 
reminding the king of bis former low condition. His insolence, 
at last, provoked Agrippa to dismiss him from bis employment, 
and imprison him. Once be relented ; but the intractable Silas 
treated bis overtures with the utmost arrogance ; and Agrippa 
left him in confinement. Agrippa exercised his supreme author- 
ity in Jerusalem by continu^ly displacing the bign priest He 
first deposed Theopbilus, son of Annas, and substituted Simon, 
named Cantberus, son of Boethus. Afterwards he offered the 
dignity to Jonathan, son of Annas, who declined it, and bis 
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brother Mathias was appointed. Before the dose of bis reign 
he degraded Mathias, and substituted Elionaeus, son of Simon 
Cantherus. 

Agrippa inherited the magnificent taste for building which 
distinguished the elder Herod. At Berytus, a city which he 
highly favoured, he built a splendid theatre, where the most 
costly musical exhibitions were displayed ; and in an amphi- 
theatre in the same city, two troops of gladiators, malefactors, 
of 700 each, were let loose upon each other ; and thus horribly 
fulfilled the sentence of the law. 

In Jerusalem be commenced a more useful work. To the 
north of the city, a new suburb, called Bezetha, bad grown up : 
this be encircled with a wall ; and was proceeding to strengthen 
the whole line of fortifications round the city. But Vibius Marsus, 
who had succeeded Longinus as prefect of Syria, beheld this pro- 
ceeding with great suspicion ; and, on account of bis represent- 
ations at Rome, Agrippa thought it prudent to desist from the 
work. 

Marsus watched all the motions of the Jewish monarch with 
the satne jealousy. Agrippa, probably with an innocent view of 
displaying bis magnificence, assembled five kings at a great 
entertainment in Tiberias ; Herod, king of Cbalcis, his brother ; 
Antiochus, king of Commagene ; Cotys, king of the Lesser 
Armenia ; Sampsigeranus, king of Eraesa ; and Polemon, king 
of Pontus. Marsus arrived at the same time ; and Agrippa, out 
of respect, went forth to receive him : the imperious Roman sent 
orders to the several kings to withdraw themselves into their own 
territories. Agrippa was greatly offended ; and sent a letter to 
Claudius, earnestly entreating the recall of Marsus. 

Unh.ippUy, besides his splendour, munificence, and conformity 
to the law, Agrippa sought other mc.Tns of ingratiating himself 
with his Jewish subjects, the persecution of the unoffening 
Christi-ans. He put to death James, the brother of St. John, and 
threw St. Peter into prison. 

Haying completed a reign of three years over the whole of 
Palestine, Agrippa ordered a splendid festival at Ca.'sarea, in 
honour of the emperor. Multitudes of the highest rank flocked 
together from all quarters. On the second day of the spectacle, 
at the early dawn, the king entered the theatre in a robe of 
silver, which glittered with the morning rays of the sun, so as 
to dazzle the eyes of the whole assembly, and excite general 
admiration. Some of his flatterers set up a shout — “A present 
god.” ' Agrippa did not repress the impious adulation which 
spread through the theatre. At that moment he looked up, and 
saw an owl perched over bis head, on a rope. The owl had 
once been to nim a bird of good omen, ^^^ue be was in chains 
at Rome, a fellow-prisoner, a German, had augured, ftnin the 
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appearance of one of these birds, his future splendid fortune • 
but he had added this solemn warning, that when he saw that 
bird again, at the height of his fortune, he would die within five 
days. The fatal omen, proceeds Josephus, pierced the heart of 
the king; and with deep melancholy, he said, ”Your god will 
soon suffer the common lot of mortality." He was immediately 
struck, in the language of the sacred volume, by an angel He 
was seized with violent internal pains, and carried to his palace. 
There he lingered five days in extreme agony; being “eaten of 
worms,” the cause of bis intestine disorder. He died in the 
fony-fourth year of bis age, having reigned seven years over 
part of bis dominions, and three over the whole of Palestine 
He left one son, Agrippa; an elder, Drusus, had died in his 
infancy; and three daughters,— Berenice, married to hisJbrother 
Herod, king of Chalcis, Mariamne, and Drusilla. 

The inhabitants of Sebaste and Cmsarea, probably the Greek 

K , and particularly his own soldiers, expressed the most 
I exultation at the death of Agrippa. They heaped his 
memory with reproaches, took the statues of his young daughters 
carried them to some brothels, and there placing them on the 
roof, treated them with every kind of indignity. They then 
^de a great feast, to celebrate the departure of the king 
Claudius heard with much indignation of this ungrateful conduct, 
and ordered the cohorts in Sebaste and Caesarea to be removed 
into Pontus, and their place to be filled by draughts from the 
legions in Syria. Unhappily, this purpose was not executed. 
The troops remained with this sentence of disgrace rankling in 
their hearts, and exasperating them to still greater animosity 
towtfds the whole Jewish nation ; a chief cause, Josephus adds 
of the subsequent disasters. * 
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^Advan<^ Cfxd Di/fat of Catius GaUus, 

At the decease of Herod Agrippa, his son, who bore the same 
name, was seventeen years old. He was considered too youne 
to bear the^UKtL2Lroi:alty; and Judaia relapsed inioa l4man 
prpyio*^ Cassius Longinus was appointed to the presidency of 
Cuspius Fadus was sent as governor of Jud.'ca, Fadus 
administered his office with firmness. He found a civil war 
disturbing the district beyond the Jordan. The inhabitants of 
Pera:a, on some boundary dispute, had attacked the Philadelph- 

Snnnh'''i three of the ringleaders; executed one, nanSed 

Hannib.il, ami banished the rest. The easy yoke of Agrippa 

robbers, who perpetuitlly rose up to waste this 
country, to gain he.id.- Fadus made them fcel the vigour 

country of their Kinds, 
and put to death Ptolemy, a noted captain, who had committed 

hending, it may seem, that the high priest possessed too much 

proceeded to revoke the edict of 
Viteliius, by which the custody of the pontifical robes had been 
surrendered. He commanded that they should be repl.iced IS 
fk Longinus himself appeared in 

Th)! •2j'°”s>^crablo force, to overawe all resistance. 

The Jews appealed to the emperor, who, at the earnest entreaty 

imperial mandate in favour of the 
of petitioned and 

n«m S^? over the temple, and the power of 

Pi**"'- . <l'spLiced Cantherus, who had 
*0* Office, and appointed Joseph, son of Camith. 

1 Dis was the second year of a grievous fsimine which (nr 
prevailed in Judafa. The metropolis derived great 
advantap from the bounty of a royal "prS^dyte. Helena the 
quMn of Adiabene, a district beyond the Tigris!! She imported 

t-ypnis, which she distributed among the lower ordert Her 


i 
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son, Izates, who had likewise adopted the Jcwi:.htaith, sent great 
sums to Jerusalem, for the same charitable purposes. Helena 
was both the wife and sister, according to the ancient Persian 
usage, of Monobazus, king of Adiabenc. Izates was the favourite 
son of that monarch, who, yiprebensive of the jealousy with 
which he was looked on by his brothers, sent him to .-\benerig, 
king of Characene, a district on the Persian Gulf, whose daughter 
he married. In that commercial district there was a Jew 
merchant, named Ananiy who was accustomed to have free 
ingress into the w^nei?s apartments, prolxibly for purposes of 
traffic ; and there seized every opportunity of teaching the religious 
tenets of the Jews. Iz.ites became a convert ; and, by a singular 
coincidence, his mother, Helena, at the same time adopted the 
same opinions. On the return of Izates to Adiabene, his father 
made him governor of a district named Carrha?, in which, according 
to tradition, the remains of Noah’s ark were still to be seen. 

On the death of his father, Helena~had the address to secure the 
succession to the throne for Izates. /His brother, Monobazus, 
assumed the crown till he should arrive; and the rest of the 
monarch’s sons, by ditTcrent mothers, were thrown into prison, 
and were even in danger of their lives. Immediately that Izates 
appeared, Monobazusabdicated the sovereignty; Izates expressed 
great indignation at the imprisonment of his brethren, Izates 
was so ardent a convert that he insisted on undergoing circum- 
cision ; his prudent preceptor, Ananias, for fear lest the unpopu- 
larity of the measure should make the king odious to his subjects, 
and himself thus be exposed to personal danger, dissuaded him 
from his design. 13ut a more yalou s Galilean insisted that the 
honour of G^ was concerned ; and the monarch immediately, 
to the great alarm of Ananias, submitted to the rite. Izates was 
a king of great prudence and resolution. 13y bis muderation and 
address be reinstated Artabanus, king of Parthia, on his throne, 
from which he had been driven by bis own sa traps; and, after- P 
w.irds, dissuaded his son, Bard apes. from cTltermg into a war ^ ) 

with the Romans. BardanesTrohiediately declared war on Izates ; 
but he was set aside by his own subjects- The king’s brother, 
Monobazus, and the chief satraps of the kingdom, endured for 
some time, but with great reluctance, the yoke of a sovereign 
who bad apostatised from the national religion. The first con- 
spired with Abiab, an Arabian king, to invade Adiabene ; but 
Abiab was defeated with great loss. Afterwards they had recourse 
to Vologcses, king of Pai^ia ; but bis invasion was arrested by a 
rebellion among bis own dependants. On the death of Izates, 
who wore the crown for twenty-four years, his remains, arxi those 
of bis mother, Helena, were transported to Jerusalem, and boried 
in a splendid cemetery, which remained tiU the time of Jerome. 

Before the recall of Fadus, the peace of the country was 

u 
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disturbed by an impostor, named Theudas, who gave himself 
out as a prophet, and gained a great number of proselytes. 
Multitudes thronged forth, with all their possessions, to the 
banks of the Jordan, which Theudas asserted that, like Joshua 
of old, he would divide in the midst, and carry them through in 
triumph. Fadus, with his usual vigilance, seized the impostor, 
cut off bis head, and sent it to Jerusalem. 

To Fadus succeeded Tiberius Alexander, an apostate Egyptian 
Jew, the son of Alexander, the Alabarch of Alexandria, and 
nephew of the celebrated Philo. The only act recorded of his 
short government was the crucirixion of James and Simon, two 
sons of Jud^ the Galileanr^etro had attempted to disseminate 
the dangefou? doctrines of their father. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the famine, by which the land was still afflicted — the 
seditious tenets of the Galilean rebels — and the government of 
an apostate, which must have been singularly odious to the zeal- 
ous Jews, the province continued in peace until the arrival of 
Ventidius Cumanus, to supersede Alexander. 

At this time Herod, king of Chalcis, died, having once more 
changed the high priest, and substituted Ananias^ son of Nebid, 
for Joseph, the son of Camitb. He left sons; particularly 
Aristobulus, afterwards appointed, by Nero, to the kin^om of 
Lesser Armenia ; but the kingdom of Chalcis, and the sovereignty 
of the temple, wye.assigned to young Agrippa, who assumed 
the tiUe of king./ / U / 

During the govfcrnwnt of Cumuxs^ the low and sullen 
murmurs which announced the approaching eruption of the 
dark volcano^ now gathering Us strength in Palestine, became 
more distinct. The people and the Roman soldiery began to 
display mutual animosity. To preserve the peace during the 
crowded festivals in Jerusalem, the Romans mounted a guard in 
the Antonia, and in the adjacent cloister. One of these soldiers, 
to show his contempt for the religious rites, indecently eiposed 
his perso^n. The rurious populace not only vented their rage 
w the offender, but uttered the most violent reproaches against 
Cumanus himself. The governor immediately ordered his whole 
forces into the Antoni«i. The alTrigbted people fled : the narrow 
streets were choked \ and 2o>ooo perished. The sacrifice was 

whole citygiven up to wailing and lamentation. 

I his disturbance was scarcely appeased woen another sue* 
ceeded. Near Betbhoron, about twelve miles from Jerusalem, 
a P^fty, half insurgents and half robbers, attack^, the public 
road, Stephanas, a slave of the emperor, and plui lered his 

a troop Of soldiers to plu. der the 
Migbbouring villages, and seise the chief persons in them. 
During this scene of pillage, a soldier found a copy of the law of 
Moses, and tore it to pieces, uttering the most oflensive bias* 
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pheinies. The Jews sent a formal deputation before Cunianus 
to complain of the insult ; Cuinanus, by the advice of his friends, 
ordered the soldier to execution. 

The animosities of the populace and the Roman soldiery were 
not the only conflicting elements in this distracted country j the 
jealousies of the natives began again to break out. The way by 
which the Jews of Galilee went up to the temple, led through the 
territory of Samaria. The Samaritans waylaid and slew many 
of them. Cumanus, bribed by the Samaritans, refuscTTo take 
cognisance of any complaints. The Jews, headed by two valiant 
robber chieftains, took up arms, and set fire to some of the 
Samaritan villages. Cumanus marched against them ; and, 
with the aid of the Samaritans, defeated them. Jerusalem was 
in an uproar, and, but for the authority and influence of the 
chiefs, the whole people would have risen in insurrection. Clad 
in sackcloth, and with ashes on ibeir beads, the priests and 
rulers passed through the streets entreating the insurgents to lay 
aside their arms, lest they should bring fire and sword on the 
city, and ruin on the temple. With difficulty the tumult was 
allayed in Jerusalem. But the whole country was in a state of 
confusion. The Samaritans carried their complaints before 
Ummidius Quadratus prefect of Syria. The Jews pleaded the 
wanton aggression of the Samaritans, and their bribery of 
Cuinanus. Quadratus deferred his judgment, til! a short time 
after, having investigated the affair on the spot, he condemned 
the Samaritans ; but put to death, as seditious persons, all the 
Jews taken by Cumanus. lie then removed bis tribunal to 
Lydda, where he received information that a certain Dortus and 
others bad openly exhorted insurrection against the Romans. He 
ordered the four ringleaders to be crucified ; and sent Ananias, 
the high priest, with Annas, the cajjnrtirofihe temple, in chains, 
for trial at Rome. At the same time Cumanus, and Ccler, his 
military tribune, were also sent to Rome to answer for their 
conduct before the emperor. From Lydda, Quadratus moved to 
Jerusalem, and finding peace entirclyrc-establishcd, he returned 
to Antioch. 

Great interest was made at Rome by Cuinanus, Celer, and the 
.Samaritan party; but the influence of Agrippa, then at Rome, 
predominated. Cumanus was banished ; Cclcr sent to Jerusalem, 
to be dragged publicly through the streets and beheaded ; the 
ringleaders of the Samaritans were put to death. 

In evil hour for himself and for bis country, Jonathan, who 
had succeeded to the high priesthood, exerted his influence to 
obtain the appointment of Governor of Judxa for Claudius Felix, 
brother of Pallas, the freed slave and all-powerful favourite of 
the emperor. According to Tacitus, who is quite at variance 
with he Jewish historian, Felix was already in P.itestine, as 
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independent governor in Samaria, where he had inflamed the civil 
commotions, and ought to have appeared with Cumanus as a 
criminal before the tribunal of Quadratus; but Quadratus, dread* 
ing his interest at Rome, placed him by his own side on the seat 
of justice. Born a slave, Felix was magnificent in his profligacy. 
He had three wives, all of royal blo^. One of these was the 
beautiful ^rusiUa, the daughter of King Agrippa I., whom, by the 
aid of Simon|a magician, (by some, though improbably, supposed 
the Simon Magus of the Acts,) he bad seduced from her husband, 
Aziz, king of Kmesa. Aziz bad carried his complacency $0 far 
as to submit to circumcision in order to obtain the hand of 
Drusilla, who now gave up her religion to marry Felix. Felix 
administered the province with the authority of a king, and the 
disposition of a stave. Supported by the interest of Pallas, says 
Tacitus, be thought be might commit all crimes with impunity. 
The land was full of armed robbers, who wasted the country, 
Felix at first proceeded with vigour and severity against them; 
but afterwards, for his private endi entered into a confederacy 
with some of the most daring. fTbc high priest, Jonathan, 
assuming the privilege of a fricnin like (be Christian Apostle, 
would reason with him on t/mporiime and riphUouttuss. His 
remonstrances, if at the time they produced the same eflect, and 
made Felix tremble, were f.ital to himself. Felix, weary with bis 
importunity, entered into a secret conspiracy with some of the 
Sicarii, or .iss<a$sins, the most extravagant of the school of 
Judas the Galilean. These were men, some fanatics, some un* 

E rincipled desperadoes, who abused the precepts of the Mosaic 
iw, as authorising the murder of all on whom they might aflix 
the brand of hostility to their country and thoir God. Having 
bribed Doras, the intimate friend of J onathon, through bis means 
Felix sent a party of these wretches into the temple. With their 
daggers under tbezr cloaks, they mingled with the attendants of 
the nigh priest. They pretended to join in the public worship, 
and suddenly struck dead the unsuspecting pontiff, who lay 
blowing on the sacred p.avcincnt. From this period, says the 
indignant Josephus, G(^ bated bis guilty city, and disdaining 
any longer to dwell in his contaminated jemple, brought the 
Romans to purify with Are the sins of the nhtion. 

^ The crime remained iinrevenged and unnoticed. The assas- 
sins, emboldened by their impunity, carried on their dreadful 
work. No man was secure. Some from private enmity, others 
on account of their wealth, as they pursued their peaceful occu- 
pations, were struck dead by men who passed by, apparently 
unarmed, and as peacefully disposed as tnemselves. Even the 
temple was not a pl.acc of safety; Ae worshipper did not know 
but that the man who knelt by his side was preparing to plunge 
bis d.agger to bis heart. 
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Such was the suite ot the city ; the country was not much 
more secure. The robbers multiplied and grew more bold. Nor 
were these the worst; in every quarter arose impostors, and 
pretenders to magic, who, asserting their miraculous powers, led 
the people into desert places, and harangued them on the impiety 
of obedience to the Roman government. Felix in vain scoured 
the country' with his horse ; as fast as some were seized and 
crucified, others arose, and the fanatical spirit of the people con- 
stantly received new excitement. The most formidable of these 
men was a Jew of Egyptian birth. He assembled in the desert, 
probably that of Quarantania, between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
as many as 30 ,ocx 3 followers. He led them to the Mount of 
Olives, and pointing to the city below, assured them that its 
walls would fall down and admit his triumphal entrance. Felix 
rnarched oulto attack him : the Egyptian escaped ; but many of 
his followers were killed, many taken, the rest dispersed. 

In the mean time Claudius died, having promoted Agrippa 
from the kingdom of Chalcis to the more extensive dominion— 
the Tetrarchate of Philip, Gauloniiis, Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Pancas, to which was afterwards added part of Galilee and 
Penca. On the whole, the government of Claudius was favour- 
able to the race of Israel ; but rather as subjects of bis friend 
Agrippa, than as Jews. At one time he closed their synagogues, 
and expelled them from Rome— probably on account of some 
tumult caused by their persecutions of the Christians. Agrippa 
appointed Ismael, son of Fabi, to the pontificate, vacant since 
the death of Jonathan— though in this interval, probably, a kind 
of illegitimate authority bad been resumed by that Ananias, son 
of Nebid, who had been sent in chains to Rome by Quadratus, and 
had been released through the influence of Agrippa. It was that 
Ananias who commanded St. Paul to be struck, when he was 
addressing the people. St. Paul either did not know, or did not 
recognise bis doubtful title. 

Up to this period, according to the representation of the Jew- 
ish annalist, the pontificate had remained almost entirely uncon- 
laminaied by the general license and turbulence which distracted 
the nation. The priests were in general moderate and upright 
men, who had endeavoured to maintain the peace of the city. 
Now the evil penetrated into the sanctuary, and feuds rent the 
sacred family of Levi. A furious schism broke out between the 
chief priests and the inferior priesthood. Each party collected 
a band of ruffians, and assailed the other with violent reproaches, 
and even with stones. No one interfered to repress the tumult ; 
and the high priests arc said to have sent their slaves to levy 
by force the tithes which belonged to the inferior class, many of 
whom in consequence perished with bimgcr. Even the worst 
excesses of the Sicarii seem to lave been authorised by the 
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priesthood for their own purposes. The forty men who, with 
the connivance of the priests, bound themselves by a vow to 
assassinate St. Pau4 ir not of the fraternity, recognised the 
principles of that sanguinary crew. 

It was in Caesarea that the events took place which led to the 
final rupture with Rome. This magnificent city bad rapidly 
risen to a high degree of wealth and populousness. It was in- 
habited by two races — the Syrian Greeks, who were heathens, 
and the Jews. The two parties violently contended for the pre- 
eminence. The Jews insisted on the foundation of the city by 
Herod their king, and on its occupying the site of the old Jewish 
town called the Tower of Straton ; the Greeks appealed to the 
statues and temples erected by Herod himself, which clearly 
proved that Cxsarca was intended for a Pagan city. The feud 
became gradually more fierce; tumults and bloodshed disturbed 
the streets. The more aged and prudent of the Jews could not 
restrain their followers. The Jews were the more wealthy ; but 
the Roman soldiery, chiefly levied in Syria, took part with their 
countrymen. The officers attempted, but in vain, to keep the 
peace ; and when Felix himself came forth to disperse a parly 
of Jews, who had got the better in an .affray, they treated his 
authority with contempt. Felix commanded his troops to charge 
them. The soldiery were too glad to avail themselves of the 
signal for license ; many of the Jews fell, many were seired, and 
some of the more opulent houses plundered. After the recall of 
Felix, a deputation of each parly was sent to Rome, to lay the 
whole case before the emperor. The Jews brought heavy 
charges against Felix, but the powerful protection of his brother 
Pallas, who was high in favour with Nero, secured his impunity. 
The Greeks, by a large bribe to Burrhus, who bad been the 
preceptor of Nero, obtained a decree which deprived the Jews 
of the rights of equal citizenship. This decree still further in- 
flamed the contest. The Greeks became more and more insult- 
ing ; the Jews more and more turbulent. 

In the rest of the province the administration of the rigid but 
upright Porcius Festus caused a short interval of comparative 
peace. Festus kept down all the bands, whether we are to call 
them robbers or Insurgents, and repressed the Sicarii. His 
soldiers put to death an impostor who had led multitudes into 
the desert. 

At this ^riod King Agrippa resided in Jerusalem, in the 
palace of the Asmonean princes, which stood on tho cliff of 
Mount Sion, towards the temple. In front of this was the 
Xy^tus, an open colonnade, which was connected by a bridge 
with the temple. Agrippa reared a lofty building in this palace, 
which commanded a beautiful prospect of the whole city, par- 
ticularly of the temple courts. Reposing on his touch he might 
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see the whole course of the religious ceremonies. The priest- 
hood were indignaot at the intrusiOD^ aod hastily ran up a wall, 
on the western side of their own court, by which they intercepted 
not merely the view of the king, but that of the Roman guard 
which was mounted in the outer western portico. Agrippa and 
Festus ordered the demolition of this wall The Jews demanded 
permission to appeal to Nero ; Festus consented, and a deputation 
of ten, headed by Ismael, the high priest, and Hilkiah, the 
keeper of the treasury, set off to Rome. There they obtained 
the interest of Poppea, the profligate empress of Nero, whom 
Josephus describes as tUvoui, as if she had been inclined to the 
Jewish religion : if so, she was no very creditable proselyte. 
Through her interest the wall was permitted to stand, but the 
high priest and treasurer were detained at Rome. Agrippa 
seiied Ibeopportunity of appointing another high priest— Joseph, 
named Cabi, son of Simon Cantberus. Soon after, he degraded 
Joseph, and appointed Annas, the fifth son of Annas, in Jewish 
estimation the happiest of men, for he himself had been high 
priest, and bad seen his five sons and his son-in-Liw, Caiapbas, 
successively promoted to that dignity. Annas united himself to 
the sect of the S^dducecsi if be did not inherit those doctrines 
from bis father* The Sadducecs were noted for their rigid 
administration of the law ; and while the place of the Roman 
governor was vacant^ he setred the opportunity of putting to 
dutb James the Just, and others of the Christians, at the feast 
of the Passover* But the act was unpopular, and Agrippa 
^prived him of the priesthood, and appointed Jesus, son of 
DampaL Unhappily for (his devoted country the upright Festus 
died in Judata, and Albinos arrived at his successor. With the 
rapacious Albinus, everything became venal. At first be 
proceeded with severity against the robbers, but in a short time 
Mpn to extort enormous ransoms for their freedom. This was 
litUe better than to set a premium on robbery and assassination. 
In the mean time the uxes were increased, and the wasted 
country ^oaned under the heaviest burthens. Two men alone 
^ew rich amid the general distress, the Roman governor, and 
Ananias, formerly high priest, who, keeping both Albinus and 
the lugh priest m pay, committed all kinds of outrages, seizing 
the tubes of the inferior priesthood, who were again so reduced 
that many of them died of famine, Ananias was too wealthy a 
prize to escape the robbers who infested the country. In the 
^n day, and at the lime of a festival, they seized the scribe of 
peazar, captain of the guard, who was probably the son of 
A n a n ias, earned him ofl^ and demanded as a ransom the release 
of ten of their companions who were in prison. Ananias persuaded 
Albinus, no doubt, by a great bribe, to comply. Encouraged by 
this success, whenever any one of the assassins was taken, they 
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seized one of the dependants on Ananias, and demanded an 
exchange. 

Agrippa, as if he foresaw the approaching danger, began to 
p^repare a place of retreat. He enlarged the city of Caesarea 
Philippi (Paneas), and called it Ncronias; but his chief expend* 
iture was made at Berytus, were he built a theatre, and at great 
cost provided for the most splendid exhibitions. He likewise 
distributed com and oil; collected a noble gallery of statues, and 
copies from the antique; in short, he transferred to that city the 
chief splendour of bis kingdom. This liberality to a foreign city 
was highly unpopular at Jerusalem; the degradation of Jesus, son 
of Damnai, and the appointment of Jesus, son of Gamaliel, 
increased the general discontent. Each of these rival high 
priests had his party, who attacked each other in the streets ; in 
short, every one who had wealth or power assembled bis armed 
.adherents ; Ananias, as the richest, got together the strongest 
band ; and two relatives of Agripp.!, Saul and Costobar, appeared 
at the head of their own followers, plundering on all sides with- 
out scruple. Albinus aggravated the mischief. Having heard 
of bis intended recall, he brought forth all the malefactors, who 
crowded the prisons, executed the most notorious, but allowed 
the rest to pay their ransoms. Thus the prisons were empty, 
but the whole province filled with these desperate ruffi.ins. The 
completion of the works in the temple added to the multitude of 
the idle and unemployed — eighteen thousand workmen were 
discharged. The more prudent of the people dreaded the letting 
looM this vast number of persons, without employment, on 
society; and with no less forethought they apprehended the 
accumulation of vast treasures In the temple, which bad hitherto 
been for the most part profitably employed on tbe public build- 
ings, and would now serve no purpose, but to excite tbe rapacity 
of the Romans. They petitioned that the eastern gate might be 
raised to a greater degree of mamificcnce. Agrippa, who was 
entrusted by tbe emperor with the command over the temple, 
refused ibeir request, but permitted them to pave the city with 
stone. He aftemards deposed Jesus, son of Gamaliel, and 
appointed Matthias, the last legitimate high priest of Jeru^em. 

Noting was wanting to fill the measure of calamity which 
this fruitful and once happy land was to exhaust, but the 
nomination of a governor like Gessius Florus, who made the 
people look back with regret to the administration of the 
ra^cious_ Albinus. Albinus at least dissembled his cruelties 
and exactions. Relying on the protection of the empress, who 
was attached to his wife Cleopatra by long friendship and 
kindred disposition. Florus made an ostentatious display of his 
opi^ssions. Without compunction, and without shame, as 
crafty as he was cruel, he laid deliberate schemes of iniquity, 
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by which, at some distant period, he was- to reap his harvest ot 
plunder. He pillaged not only individuals, but even communi- 
ties, and seemed to grant a general indemnity for spoliation, if 
be was only allowed his fair portion of the plunder. Many 
villages and towns were entirely deserted, the inhabitants left 
their native country to fly beyond the reach of his administration. 
Cestius Callus, a man of a congenial spirit, commanded in 
Syria. The fear of Florus, as Tong as Cestius remained in 
Syria, prevented the Jews from appealing to bis tribunal ; they 
would not have been suffered to arrive there in safety. But 
when Cestius, during the days preceding the Passover, visited 
Jerusalem, three millions of suppliants, that is, the wbolepopu- 
lation assembled for the great annual feast, surrounded him, and 
entreated bis interference. Klorus stood by the side of Cestius, 
turning their complaints into ridicule. Cestius, however, pro- 
mised that be woula use his interest with Florus to treat them 
with greater moderation, and Florus, without further reproof, 
was permitted to escort his colleague in iniquity, on bis way to 
Antioch, as far as Cresarca. 

In the mean time wild and awful prodigies, thus the Jewish 
annalist relates, had hlled the timid with apprehensions of the 
approaching desolation. But the blind and desperate multitude 
neglected all these signs of Almighty wrath. A comet, which 
had the appearance of a sword, hung above the city for a whole 
year. While the people were assembled at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, at the sixth hour of the night, a sudden light, 
as bright as day, shone about the altar and the temple, and 
continued for about half an hour. A cow led forth to sacrifice, 
brought forth a calf. The inner gate on the eastern side of the' 
temple was made of brass, and of such immense weight, as to 
require twenty men to close it in the evening. It was fastened 
by strong iron bolts, let into the stone door-posts. Suddenly 
this gate flew open, and it was with much difEculty that the 
assembled guard could close iL This the vulgar considered a 
good omen, as indicating that God bad opened the gate of 
blessing, but the wise more sadly interpreted it as a manifest 
sign of the insecurity of the temple, and that it prefigured the 
opening of the gate of the Holy Place to the enemy. A few days 
aner this festival, a still more incredible circumstance occurred ; 
such, says Josephus, as would appear a fable, had it not been 
attested by eye-witnesses, and Justified by the subsequent 
events. Before sunset, chariots and armed squadrons were 
seen in the heavens ; they mingled and formed m array, so as 
to seem to encircle the city in their rapid and terrific career. 
And on the Pentecost, when the priests on duty entered by 
night into the temple, they said that they beard a movement 
and a noise, and presently the voice as it were of a great host, 
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which said, Let us depart hence.” But more alarming sliU ! 
while the city was yet at peace and inprosperit)', a countryman 
named Jesus, son of Ananus, began suddenly to cry aloud in 
the temple—// voice from the easti a voice from the wail a 
voue from the four winds / a voite against Jerusalem and 
the Temple/ a voice against the bridegrooms and tlu 
brides' a voice against the whole people. Day and night in the 
narrow streets of the city be went along repeating these words 
with a loud voice. Some of the leaders seized him, and had 
him severely beaten. He utterred no remonstrance, no en- 
treaty for mercy, be seemed entirely regardless about his own 
person, but still went on reiterating his fearful burthen. The 
trugistrates then apprehended him, and led him before Albinus, 
governor; there he was scourged till his bones 
could seen ; he uttered neither shriek of pain, nor prayer for 
mercy, but raising his sad and broken voice as loud as he could, 
at every blow cried out, IVoe, woe to JerusaUm. Albinus 
demanded who be was and whence he came? he answered not 
a word. The Roman, at length, supposing that he was mad, let 
him go. All the four years that intervened before the war, he 
paid no attention to any one, and never spoke, excepting the 
same words, tVoe, woe to Jerusalem. He neither cursed any 
^e who struck him, nor thanked any one who gave him food, 
nis only answer was the same melancholy presage. He was 
particularly active during the festivals, and then with greater 
trcQucncy, and still deeper voice, he cried, IVoe, woe to the city 
ond to the temple. At length, during the siege, he suddenly 

cried oM, JVoe, woe to myself! and was struck dead by a stone 
from a balista. 

It is not improbable that the prophecies of the approaching 
mm of Jei^em disseminated by the Christians, might add to 
the general apprehension. Mingled as they were with the mass 
ot the people, their distinct assurances that their divine teacher 
had foretold the speedy dissolution of the sute, could scarcely 
emam unknown, especially when, inob^ience to the command 
on**’ abandoned Jerusalem in a body, and retreated 
a town beyond the Jordan. 

sign, which might have given warning to 

he humanity of the Romans, upon 

ine nature of the approaching conquest, as showing how im- 

wMt ariving to desperation, and 

® ^ necessary, before they could 

wSs ^ rebeUious province. When Cestius GaUus 

Passover, be inquired the 
latS^^r r' quarters. The priests counted the 

None but Jews, and those 
tree from legal impunttes, might sacrifice. R^oning at a low 
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average of teu to each lamb, the odinbers were 2,556,000. 
Josephus supposes that three millioDs would not have been an 
immoderate calculation. 

The fatal flame flnall)' broke out from the old feud at Cxsarea. 
The decree of Nero had assigned the magistracy of that city to 
the Creeks. It happened that the Jews bad a synagogue, the 
ground around whidi belonged to a Greek. For this spot the 
Jews offered a much higher price than it was worth. It was 
refused, and to annoy them as much as possible, the owner set 
up some mean shops and buildings upon it, and rendered the 
approach to the s)'nagogue as narrow and difficult as be could. 
The more hot-headed of the Jewish youth interrupted the 
workmen. The men of greater wealth and influence, and 
among them, John, a publican, collected the large sum of eight 
talents, and sent it as a bribe to Florus, that he might interfere 
and stop the building. Florus received the money, made great 
promises, and immediately set out from Ca.*sarea for Sebasie, in 
order to leave full scope for the riot. On the following day, a 
Sabbath, while the Jews were crowding to the synagogue, a man 
overset an earthen vessel in the way, and began to sacrifice 
birds upon it. It has been conjectured that this was a par- 
ticularly oflensivc jest The heathens generally represented the 
ancestors of the Jews to have been expelled from Egypt asarace 
of lepers, and since birds were the first sacrifice appointed in 
cases of leprosy, it was most likely meant to gall the old wound. 
However that may be, the more violent Jews, furious at the 
affront, attacked the Greeks. The Greeks were already in 
arms, waiting this signal for the affray. Jucundus, the governor, 
attempted in vain to appease the tumult, till at length the Jews, 
being worsted, took up the books of their law, and went away 
to Narbata, about 7^ miles distance. John the Publican, 
with twelve of the highest rank, went to Samaria to Florus, 
entreated his assistance, and modestly reminded him of the 
eight ulents he had received. Florus threw them into prison 
with every mark of indignity. 

The news of this outrage and injustice spread to Jerusalem ; 
the city was in a state of violent excitement. It was the 
deliberate purpose of Florus to drive the people to insurrection, 
both that all inquiry into his former oppressions might be 
drowned by the dim of war; and that he might have better 
opportunities for plunder ; he seized this critical moment to 
demand seventeen talents from the sacred treasury under 
pretence of Caesar^s necessities. The people assembled around 
the temple with the loudest outcries. The name of Florus was 
passed from one to another with every epithet of hatred and 
contempt Some carried about a basket entreating alms for 
the poor beggar, Florus. Neglecting entirely the tumult m 
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Cssarea, Florus advanccti with all the force he could collect 
arainst Jerusalem. To his disappointment, the people, instead 
or maintaining their seditious demeanour, endeavoured to excite 
his clemency by the most submissive and humiliating conduct. 
They crowded forth, received his army with acclamations, and 
bailed the Procurator himself as a public benefactor. But 
Florus was too keen-sighted to be imposed upon by these 
unmerited marks of popularity. He chose to remember nothing 
but the insults and contumely with which his name had been 
treated. He sent forward Capito with fifty horse, command- 
ing the people to disperse ; they obeyed, and retreating to 
their houses, passed the night in trembling expectation of his 
vengeance. 

Florus took up his q^uarters in the palace. In the morning 
hjs tribunal was erected before the gates. The high priest and 
the leaders of the Mople (probably the Sanhedrin) were sum- 
moned to attend. Florus demanded the surrender of all those 
who had insulted his name, and added, if the heads of the 
people refused or delayed, he should proceed against them as 
responsible for the offence. The priests represented the general 
peaceable disposition of the city, and entreated his forbearance, 
throwing the blame on a few hot-headed youths, whom it was 
impossible to detect, as all had repented, and none would confess 
their guilt At these words Florus broke out into the most 
violent fury ; he gave the signal to his troops to plunder the 
upper market, and put to death all they met The soldiery were 
but too ready instruments of bis cruelty. They cleared the 
market, then broke into the houses, pillaged them, and pul to 
death the inhabitants. The narrow streets were crowdcQ with 
fugitives: many who escaped the sword were trampled to death. 
Unoffending citiienswcre seized, carried before Florus, scourged 
and crucified. Of men, women, and children, for neither age nor 
sex was spared, there fell that day 3600, Florus paid no regard to 
the sacred rights of Roman citizenship; some freemen of the 
first distinction, for many of the lews had attained even the 
equestrian rank, were scourged and executed with their meaner 
countrymen. 

Agrippa was absent in Egypt, but his sister Berenice was in 
Jerusalem, in pursuance of a religious vow. She sent repeat^ 
messages to Florus, entreating biro to stay the fury of his soldiers: 
and even herself, in her penitential attire, with her hair shorn 
and with naked feet, stood before his tribunaL The Roman was 
entreaties; he had no ear but for the accounts of 
wewth, which was brought^ in every hour, in great masses. Even 
in the presence of BercDtce> her miserable countrymen were 
scourg^ and hewn down. She herself was obliged to take 
refuge in one of the royal residences, and dared not go to rest. 
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lest the soldiers should force their way through her feeble 
guard. 

The next day multitudes assembled in the scene of the massacre, 
the upper market-place ; and among the wailings for the dead 
were heard but half-suppressed execrations and menaces against 
the cruel Fiorus. The chief heads of the city with the priests 
were in the greatest alarm; they tore their robes, rushed among 
the people, addressed them individually with the most earnest 
entreaties not again to provoke the anger of the governor. The 
populace, partly out of respect, partly out of fear, quietly 
dispersed. 

Fiorus and his satellites alone were grieved at this pacification ; 
he determined, if possible, to renew these profiuble tumults. 
He sent for the priests and leaders, and commanded them, as the 
last proof of their submission, to go forth and receive, with the 
utmost cordiality, two cohorts of troops who were advancing 
from Caesarea, The priests assembled the people in the temple, 
made known the orders of Fiorus, and exhorted them to obedi- 
ence. The more turbulent did not disguise tbeir seditious 
intentions. Then all the priesthood, the Levites, the musicians 
and singers in their sacred vestments, fell upon their knees and 
supplicated the people, that they would not bring down certain 
rum on the whole city, or give excuse to the rapacious plunderer to 
profane the Holy Place, and pillage the sacred treasures of God. 
The priests of the highest rank, with robes rent and ashes on 
their heads, went about, calling on the most influential by name, 
and urging with the most solemn vehemence, that however 
degrading tbe submission to the commands of Fiorus, it was a 
trifling sacrifice, if it might avert the desolation of the city, and 
all the horrors of war: that it would be the height of madness 
to allow themselves to be borne away by a few of tbe factious 
or misguided populace, whom they, the rather, ought to overawe 
with tbeir authority. 

They succeeded in allaying, for the lime, the enraged multitude ; 
the more turbulent were silenced, as menaces were mingled 
with entreaties ; and the chief priests led forth the whole popu- 
lace in peaceful array. The procession, in obedience to their 
admonitions, welcomed tbe cohorts with apparent gladness. The 
cohorts, who had received their secret instructions from Fiorus, 
advanced in sullen silence, not condescending to return tbe 
greetings. The more violent Jews took fire, and broke out into 
audible imprecations against Fiorus, The troops turned upon 
them ; struck them with their staves; the horsemen rode oyer 
them, and trampled them down ; many were bruised, many 
wounded. At the gates there was a violent rush to obLiin 
entrance. Those behind pressed on those before ; the horaemcn 
came trampling on, and forcing their way through the dense 
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mass; numbers fell, pushed down by their own people, or under 
the hoofs of the horses ; their bodies were so cnished and 
m.inglcd, that when they were taken up for burial, they could 
not be distinguished by tbeir friends. 

The soldiery still kept on, advancing, and driving the multitude 
before tbetn, or riding over them, all through the suburb of 
Bezetha. Their object was to press forward, and gain possession 
at the same time of the Antonia and the temple. At this 
moment Floras sallied from the palace, and attempted to force 
his way to that part of the castle which joined the temple, but 
without success. For the people blocked up the narrow streets, 
so th.it his men could not cut their way through the living masses, 
and were themselves beaten down by stones and missiles from 
the roofs of the houses. They retreateti to their quarters. The 
insurgents, apprehending that the enemy might force their way 
from the Antonia to the temple, cut off the porticoes and 
galleries which connected them. This bold me.isurc made Floras 
despair of succeeding in bis main object, the plunder of the 
sacred irc.isury, during the confusion. He suspended the attack, 
sent for the chief priests and rulers, and proposed to evacuate 
the city; but offered to leave a guard of sufficient force to pre- 
serve the peace. They entreated him to leave only one cohort, 
and that, not the one which bad been engaged against the people. 
On these terms, Floras retired unmolested to Cnesarca. 

But Floras did not yet despair of inflaming the province and 
commencing an open war on more adv.antagcous terms. He 
sent to his superior officer, Ccstius Callus, an artful represent- 
ation of the tumults, in which all the bhmc was laid on the 
untractable and rebellious spirit of the Jews, whose unprovoked 
and wanton insults on the Roman authority bad called for instant 
and exemplary justice. The Jews on their part were not remiss. 
The rulers .and Berenice sent the most touching accounts of the 
terrible rapacity and cruelty of Flurus and his troops. Cestius 
summonca a council ; in which it was resolved that he should 
repair in person to Jerusalem, to examine into the causes of the 
revolt, to punish the guilty, and confirm the Roman party in tbeir 
allegiance. 

In the mean time be sent forward Ncopolilanus, a centurion, 
to prepare for bis approach. At Jamnia, Ncopolilanus met with 
A^ippa, then on his return from Egyph and Communicated to 
him the object of his mission. Before they left Jamnia, a deput- 
ation of the priesthood and heads of the people appearea to 
congratulate Agrlppa on his return. Agrippa artfully aisscmbled 
his compassion, and even affected to reprove the turbulent con- 
duct of his countrymen. About seven or eight miles from 
Jeruyvlem, Neopolitanus and Agrlppa were met by a more 
mournful procession. The people were preceded by the wives of 
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those who had been sl.iin ; who, with wild shrieks and ouicrics, 
calJcd on Agrippa for protection; and recounted to Ncopoliianus 
all the miseries they had undergone from the cruelly of Floru>. 
On the entrance of the king and the Roman into the city, 
were led to the ruined market-place, and shown the shops that 
had been plundered, and the desolate bouses where the inhabit- 
ants had been massacred. Neopolitanns having passed through 
the whole city, and found it in profound pe.tce, went up to the 
temple, paid his adorations there in the court of the Gentiles, 
exhortetl the people to maintain their loyal demeanour, and 
returned to Ceslius. 

Agrippa, on his part, declined to countenance an embassy 
which they proposed to send to Nero; he assembled the whole 
multitude before the Xystus, and taking his scat in a lofty pan 
of the palace, with Berenice by his side, commenced a long 
harangue. He cnLirged on the prospect of a milder government 
than that which bad recently afflicted them, when the real state 
of the province should reach the ears of the emperor. He urged 
that their hopes of independence were vain : if they could not 
resist part of the Roman forces under Foinpey, bow could they 
expect to make any effectual struggle when the Romans wielded 
the power of the whole universe ; he adduced the example of all 
other nations, Greeks, Germans, Gauls, Africans, Asiatics, who 
were held in submission by few RotnAn troops; nc 

dwelt on the horrors of war, and the danger of destruction which 
they would bring on the city and the Holy Place. He ended in 
tears, and his sister wept aloud. The people, with one voice, 
cried out, that they had uken arms, not again>t the Romans, but 
against Florus. Agrippa replied, that the rcfusiil of tribute, and 
the demolition of the galleries which united the Antonia with the 
temple, were overt acts of war against Rome. He exhorted them 
forthwith to discharge their tribute, and repair their buildings. 
The people obeyed, the king and Berenice joined eagerly in 
urging forward the reconstruction of the porticoes. Chief 
persons were sent out to collect the arrears of tribute, and forty 
talents were speedily brought in. The war seemed at an end ; 
and Agrippa might entertain the lofty satisfaction of having by 
his influence averted inevitable ruin from his country, profanation 
and sacrilege from the temple of his God. The cornfields and 
vineyards of Judaa might yet escape the trampling havoc of 
armed squadrons; the city at its festivals receive Its gay and 
cheerful inhabitants ; the temple resound with the uninterrupted 
music and psalmody of the whole united nation. Vain hope I 
the fire was only smothered, not extinct. In an evil moment, 
Agrippa attempted to persuade the people lo render the usual 
allegiance to Floras, until the emperor should send another 
governor in bis place. At the sound of that name, all influence 
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and authority fell, as it were by magic, from the person of 
Agrippa. The populace rose, began to assail him, hrst with 
insulting language, afterwards with stones ; they even ordered 
him to leave the city. Despairing, at the same time, of being 
of any farther use, and indignant at this treatment, Agrippa, 
having sent certain of the leaders to Florus, in order that he 
might nominate some of them to collect the tribute, retreated to 
his own kingdom, and left the ungrateful city to its fate. 

Still the more prudent of the higher orders entertained hopes 
of quelling the tumult, and averting the storm. But every ^y 
the breach became more inevitable. There was an important 
fortress named Mas.ada, which stood on the brow of a bill, at no 
great distance from the Dtud Sea, near the fertile spot called 
the gardens of Engaddi. It was a place of great strength, 
originally built by Jonathan the Maccabean, and fortified at 
great expense by Herod. Some of the bolder and more zealous 
of the war party, contrived to obtain entrance into this post, put 
the Roman garrison to the sword, and openly unfolded the 
banner of revolt. In the city a still more decisive measure was 
taken. It had been the custom to receive the gifts and sacrifices 
of foreign potentates in the temple; and since the lime of Julius 
Ca:s.ar, according to the policy of Rome, ofTcrings had been 
regularly made, in the name of the emperor, to the national God 
of the Hebrews. Eleazar, the son of Ananias the chief priest, 
who then commanded the guard in the temple, had theamDltion 
of becoming the head of the war faction. He persuaded the 
lower orders of tbe officiating priests to reject the imperial 
offerings, and to make a regulation that from that time no 
foreigner should be allowed to sacrifice in the temple. This was 
n direct renunciation of allegiance. Tbe Roman parly, or rather 
that party which was anxious to preserve i>eace, made a strong 
but unavailing effort. The chief priests, Joined by the heads of 
the Pharisees, who as yet bad maintained great influence over 
the populace, met in frequent council. They agreed to assemble 
the people in the quadrangle of tbe temple, which was before 
the great eastern gale. They addressed them in strong 
language, representing the honour and wealth that tbe te^le 
had long obtained by the splendid donations of foreigners. That 
this act amounted to an open declaration of war j that it was not 
tMrely inhospitable, but impious, to preclude strangers from 
offering victims, and kneeling in worship before God ; that they 
would consider such a decree an act or inhumanity against an 
individual; how much greater then must it be against the 
and tbe whole Roman people; above all, they mast 
take heed lest, by 'prohibiting others to sacrifice, they bring 
upon themselves the same prohibition; and thus, having os It 
were outlawed tbe rest of th? world, b? themselves coDt^entned 
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to a more fatal outlawry. They then brought forward those who 
were thought best acquainted with the precedents and customs 
of the temple worship. The learned in the law unanimously 
declared that it was the ancient and immemorial usage to receive 
the offerings of strangers. The violent faction paid not the 
least attention to argument or remonstrance ; the lower order of 
priests openly refused to officiate. The pacific party made one 
effort more. They sent one deputation, beaded by Simon, son 
of Ananias, to Florus; another to Agrippa, headed by bis rela- 
tives, Saul, Antipas, and Costobar, entreating them to march 
instantly on Jerusalem, or all would be lost. These were glad 
tidings to Florus, who saw, in quiet and ferocious delight, the 
progress of the mutiny. He did not condescend to reply. Agrippa, 
still anxious to preserve the city and temple, sent immediately 
3000 horse from Auranitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis, commanded 
by Darius and Philip the son of jacimus. 

On the arrival of these troops, the chiefs of the people made 
themselves masters of the upper city; the insurgents, under 
Eleazar, who now appeared openly as the head of the war 
faction, occupied Acra and the temple. The two parties began 
to assail each other with missiles and slings; bands occasionally 
met and fought band to band ; the royal troops had the advantage 
in discipline, but the insurgents in courage. The temple was 
the great object of the struggle. For seven days affairs remained 
in this state, neither party obtaining any positive advantage. 
The following day was the festival of wood-carrying, in which it 
was the custom of every individual among the Jews to contribute 
a certain supply of wood for the fire of the altar, which was never 
allowed to go out. ' The insurgents refused to admit the more 
distinguished of the opposite party; while they themselves re* 
ceived a great accession of strength. With the meaner people, 
who were permitted to enter tbeiemple, stole in a great number 
of the Zealots, called the Assassins. These desperadoes infused 
new daring as well as strength. They made a vigorous attack 
on the upper city, the royal troops gave way; the victorious 
insurgents set fire to the house of Ananias, the chief priest, to 
the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice, and to the public archives, 
in which the bonds of the debtors were registered. In this 
proceeding all the debtors eagerly took their side, and assisted 
in cancelling their debts by destroying the records. This measure 
was as politic as it was daring; it annihilated at one blow the 
influence of the wealthy, who being generally their creditors, 
the poorer people, before this, bad l^en entirely in their power. 
Some of the priests and beads of the people concealed themselves 
in the sewers ; others, for the time more fortunate, secured the 
upper towers of the [>alace, and closed the gates. Among the 
latter were Ananias and bis brother, Hezekiah, and those who 

X 
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were obnoxious, as having been deputed to Agrippa. Flushed 
with their victory, the insurgents retired to rest 

The next day they attempted a much more daring enterprise. 
A feeble garrison still held the important fortress, the Antonia, 
which, if better manned, might long have resisted the attacks of 
undisciplined soldiers. In two days the insurgents carried this 
citadel, put the garrison to the sword, and burnt the keep. They 
then turned against the palace, where the miserable remains of 
the royal party bad taken refuge. They divided themselves into 
four troops, and made a simultaneous attempt to scale the walls. 
The few defenders, distracted by these separate attacks, dared 
not venture on a sally, but contented themselves with striking 
down the assailants as they climbed singly up the battlements. 
Many of the insurgents fell. Night and day the conflict lasted; 
the besiegers expecting that the royal troops would speedily be 
reduced by famine— the besieged, that their tumultuary assailants 
would grow weary of the attack. 

In the mean time a new le.Tder arose, who had hereditary 
claims on the ardent .attachment of the Zealots. Judas, the 
Galilean, had been the first who had openly declared the 
impiety of owning any king but God, and bad denounced the 
payment of tribute to Cajsar, and all acknowledgment of foreign 
authority, as treason against the principles of the Mosaic consti- 
tution. These doctrines, after having long fermented in secret, 
and only betrayed themselves In loc.il tumults, or temporary 
insurrections, were now espoused, as it were, by the whole 
nation. Judas himself, not long after his outset on his career, 
and bis two elder sons, during the government of Tiberius 
Alexander, had fallen martjTS to their opinions. Ail eyes were 
now turned on Manahem, a younger son, who they hoped would 
maint.'iin the lofty principles of his father with better success. 
Manahem suddcnlyappeared in the conquered fortress of Masada, 
plundered the armoury of Herod, and, girt with a resolute and 
confident band, approached Jerusalem. The gates flew open, 
and he entered the city in royal pomp; he was admitted at once 
as the captain of their forces, and gave orders to press the siege 
of the palace. The pahtcc still bravely held out ; the assailants 
had no battering engines; and, when they attempted to mine 
the walls, they were beaten down by stones and javelins from 
above. They l^an, therefore, a mine at a considerable distance, 
and when they got under one of the towers, they carried in a 
great quantity of wood, and set it on fire. The flames caught 
the timbers of the foundations, and the tower fell with a 
tremendous crash. The insurgents were already rushing to the 
assault, when they found themselves checked by a second wall, 
which the besieg^ bad built within. During this consternation 
of the assailants, the garrison sent to demand terms. The 
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insurgents rc.-idily granted safe passage to the troops of Agrippa 
and to the Jews, who marched out, leaving the few Rou^n 
soldiers in the most desperate condition, without a hope of cutting 
their way through the countless multitudes of their assailants, 
and, even if they should submit to the disgrace of surrendering 
on conditions, almost certain that the conditions would not be 
kept. They retreated to the three strong towers which Herod 
had built, and called Hippicos, Phasaelis, and Mariamne. Ma- 
nahem and his followers broke into the palace, slew the few who 
liad not made good their retreat, plundered the baggage, and set 
fire to their encampment. 

The following morning Ananias was discovered, wtth his 
brother, Hezekiah, in an aqueduct leading to the palace ; they 
were put to death without remorse. The towers were surrounded, 
so as to prevent any chance of escape. Manahera grew intoxicated 
with success; be already assumed all the stale of a king, and 
maintained his authority with the most unsparing bloodshed. 
The death of Ananias was an unpopular measure— but probably 
this, as well as other sanguinary acts, might have been pardoned ; 
but Eleazar did not patiently endure that the supreme authority, 
for which he had so subtly plotted, and so resolutely dared, 
should thus be wrested at once from his hands. His partisans 
began to murmur, that they had only changed a Roman tyrant 
for one hofne-bom : that Manahcm, though he had no claim or 
title to this superiority, had insolently gone up to worship in the 
temple, in royal attire, and surrounded by his guards. The 
populace rose on the side of Eleazar, and began to stone the 
adherents of Manahem. His followers fled. Many were slam 
outright, many in places of concealment. A few with Elcaziir, 
the son of Jair, a relation of Manahem, made good their retreat 
to Masada. Manahem himself was uken, having fled to a part 
of the city called Ophlas ; he was dragged forth, and put to death 
with great cruelty. Many of his partisans, one Ab^on in 
particular, shared his fate. Thus fell Manahem, who, if he had 
united discretion with his courage, might have given the in- 
surgents what they felt the want of during the whole war— an 
acknowledged leader, who might have concentred the resources, 
and consolidated the strength of the revolL 

Many of the populace bad taken part against Manahem, m 
hopes that by his death the tumult might be .suppressed ; but this 
was not the intention of Eleazar and his party. They pressed 
vigorously the siege of tbc towers. At length Metilius, the 
Ronum comnuinder^ found bitnsclf constrained to demand terms. 
The garrison offered to surrender on condition that their lives 
were spared; their arms and everything else were to be at the 
mercy of the conquerors. The treaty was accepted^ and solemnly 
ratified* Gorion^ son of Nicomedes^Ananias^ son of Sadoc— ^ 
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and Judas, son of Jonathan, on the part of the insurgents — 
swore to the execution of the conditions. Metilius led out bU 
soldiers. While they retained their arms, no movement was 
njade ; directly they bad piled their swords and bucklers, the 
followers of Eleazar fell upon and slew them, unresisting, and 
wildly appealing to the faith of the treaty. All feU, except 
Metilius, who bad the un-Roman baseness (the word may be 
excused) to supplicate for mercy, and even agreed to submit to 
circumcision. After this treacherous and horrid deed, the last 
faint hope of accommodation was quenched, as it were, in blood. 
The more raodcr.atc foresaw the inevitable ruin; they did 
not conceal their profound sorrow; the whole city, instead 
of resounding with triumph, was silent, dejected, and me- 
lancholy. It was an aggravation of the general terror and 
depression, that this atrocious massacre was perpetrated on a 
Sabbath I 

On that very day and hour, by a coincidence which Josephus 
considered providential, a dreadful retribution for the crimes of 
their countrymen was, as it were, pre-exacted from the Jews of 
Caesarea. The Greeks, now tolerably certain that to satiate 
their own animosity would be to please rather than offend the 
Romans, or, perhaps, under secret instructions from Florus, 
suddenly rose, and massacred the Jews almost to a man—in one 
hour, 20,000, an incredible numl^rl were said to be killed. 
Not a Jew appe.ared in Cmsarea. The few who fled were 
seized by Florus, and sent to the galle)^. 

By this act the whole nation was driven to madness. Com- 
mitted by the enormities of their brethren in Jerusalem— thus 
apparently proscribed everywhere else for slaughter •— they 
determin<^, if m.'inkind thus declared war upon them, to wage 
unrelenting war upon mankind. They rose, surprised, and laid 
waste all around the cities of Syria, Philadelphia, Sebonitis, 
Gcrasa, Pella (where probably as wt the Christians bad not 
taken refuge), and ScythoMlis. They made a sudden descent 
upon Gadara, Hippo, and Gaulonitis; burnt and destroyed many 
places, and advanced boldly against Cedasa, a Tyrian town, and 
the important places of Pcolemais and Gal», and even against 
Ctesarea itself. Sebastc and Ascalon offered no resistance — at 
least to the inroad on their territory ; Anthedon and Gaza they 
razed to the ground. The hamlets around these cities were 
pillaged, and an immense slaughter took place. 

The Syrians took the alarm ; and either for security, or out of 
old animosity, committed dreadful havoc on the Jewish inhabitants 
of their towns. Every city was, as it were, divided into two 
hostile camps. The great object was to anticipate the work of 
carnage. The days were passed in mutual slaughter, the nights 
in mutual dread. All agreed that the Jews were to be put to the 
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sword without njercy — but how to treat the numerous proselytes 
to Judaism? Should they respect their Syrian blood, or punish 
their conformity to the Jewish faith? The fatal wealth of the 
Jews even then, as in after ages, was at once their pride and 
their ruin. Many were put to death from the basest motives 
of plunder ; and he who could display the greatest heap of Jewish 
spoil, was considered a hero. The streets were strewn with 
unburied bodies — aged men and infants— women with the last 
covering of modesty torn off; the whole province bewailing the 
present calamities, and trembling with foreboding apprehensions 
of still worse. 

So far the Jews bad confined their attacks to foreign troops or 
settlers; but making an inroad into the domain of Scytbopolis, 
they met with unexpected resistance from the Jewish inhabitants, 
who had taken arms with those of Syrian race, and united with 
(bem in defence of their common territory. But the Scytbo* 
politans mistrusted their fidelity, and, dreading lest they should 
make common cause with the assailants during the attack, 
desired them to retire with their families into an adjacent grove. 
Suspecting no danger, the Jews at once complied, and two days 
they remained in quiet, encamped under the trees. The third 
night the perfidious Scytbopolitans attacked them unawares, put 
them all to the sword, and seized all their property. Thirteen 
thousand perished. This barbarous act clearly proved to all the 
Jews, that no course remained but to unite hand and heart with 
their revolted countrymen. A particular incident which occurred 
during this massacre was well suited to spread from mouth to 
mout^ as a talc which might excite the revengeful spirit of the most 
lukewarm, and drive the most cautious to insurrection, as his last 
hope. There was a certain Simon, the son of Saul, a Jew of 
distinction in Scytbopolis, who during the Jewish attack upon 
the city, had fought against bis countrymen with the most con- 
summate bravery. He had slain many, and broken squadrons 
by bis single strength. On that fatal night, when the Scytbo- 
politans surrounded their Jewish brethren, be saw that all 
resistance to such numbers was vain. He cried aloud — “Men 
of Scytbopolis, I acknowledge the Justice of the penalty 1 am 
about to pay for having wielded arms against my countrymen, 
and pat my trust in you. The blood of my own brethren calls 
for vengeance. It s^ll be satisfied ; but no enemy, like you, 
shall bout of my death, or insult fall.** He then with wild 
and glaring eyes looked round on bts family. He had a wife, 
children, and aged parents. He first seized bis fother by the 
hoary hair, and pierced him with his sword; bis mother next 
willingly bared her bosom to the blow. Then fell his wife and 
children, who crowded round him, eai^ to die by bis hand rather 
than by that of the enemy. Last or all, he mounted upon their 
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bodies, so as to make himself as conspicuous as possible, and 
arovc his sword into bis entrails. 

The rest of the Grecian cities followed the example of Scyth^ 
polis. In Ascalon 2500 were put to the sword, in Ptolemais 
2000, and as many thrown into prison. In Tyre many were 
killed; in Hippo and G.idara they put to death the most 
dangerous, and threw the rest whom they suspected into prison. 
Of the Syrian cities, Antioch, Sidon, and Apamea alone showed 
real humanity, and forbade the death, or even the imprisonment, 
of their Jewish fellow-citizens. In these towns, indeed, the 
Jews were less numerous, and therefore less formidable; ye^ 
the exception is not the less honourable to the inhabitants. 
The citizens of Gcraza not merely abstained from injuring those 
who remained in the city, but escorted those who chose 
to leave it into the mountains. The dominions of Agrippa 
were not without disturbance. A^ppa himself had gone to 
Antioch to Cestius Callus, and left the administration of his 
kingdom to Varus, a relation of Soemus, the tetrarch of the 
district about Leb.inon. It happened that Philip, the son of 
Jacimus, the commander of Agrippa’s troops in Jerusalem, had 
escaped the massacre committed by the partisans of Manahem. 
He was conce.iled for four days by some relatives, Babylonian 
Jews, then at Jerusalem. On the hfth, by putting on false hair, 
he escaped, and arrived at length at a village of his own near 
the fortress of Gamala. There, while he was thinking of 
summoning his friends, he was seized with a fever, and as he 
lay ill, he sent letters to the children of Agrippa and to Berenice, 
announcing his escape. Varus was jealous of the influence of 
Philip with Agrippa. He accused the bearer of forgery, and 
declared that Philip bad certainly perished at Jerusalem. A 
second messenger arrived, and him also Varus made away 
with ; for a report had reached him from Cxsarea, that 
Agrippa had been put to death by the Romans, on account of 
the revolt of bis countrymen, and he began to entertain hopes, 
ueing of royal blood, that he might secure to himself the vacant 
kingdom. He intercepted, therefore, all communication from 
Philip, and, to ingratiate himself with the Cesareans, he put to 
death many Jews. He then determined to make an attack on 
Ecl»tana, or Bathura— a town probably in Batanea. With this 
view he sent twelve Jews of Cxsuea toaccuse them of meditating 
an insuirecUon against Agrippa, and to demand seventy of the 
chief citizens to answer the charge. The Cssarean Jews found 
the town perfectly quieL and the seventy citizens were sent with 
the utmost readiness. Varus, without trial, ordered them all to 
be put to death, and advanced upon the town. One, however, 
had escaped, and rave the alarm. The inhabitants iimnediately 
seized their .arms, leaving their great possessions in flocks and 
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herds, and fled to the fortress of Ganula. Thence they sent to 
Philip, entreating him to come to their assistance. On his 
arrival, there was a general outcry that he should put himself at 
their head, and instantly lead them to battle against Varus and 
the Greeks of C«esarea. The more prudent Philip restrained 
their impetuosity, and by his influence preserved the peace of 
Gamala, and kept the whole district faithful to the Romans till 
the commencement of the war. Agrippa sent to supersede 
Varus; his great connections rendered it dangerous to inflict a 
more severe punishment. 

The Alexandrian Jews were not exempt from the general 
calamities of the nation : but they are less worthy of compassion, 
as they seem in a great degree, by their turbulence and rashness, 
to have brought the persecution upon their own heads. At a 
public assembly of the Alexandrians, to despatch an embassy to 
Nero, many of the Jews, whether to maintain a contested right 
or not, thronged into the amphitheatre with the Creeks. An 
outcry immediately arose against the intruders, as enemies and 
spies. They were attacked ; some were killed in their flight ; 
others were taken, and dragged along as if to be burnt alive. 
The whole Jewish population rose, and at first assailed the 
Greeks with stones. They then surrounded the amphitheatre 
with lighted torches, and threatened to burn the assembly to a 
man They would have executed their purpose, but for the 
immediate intervention of Tiberius Alexander, the governor— the 
same who bad before governed in Judaja, and who was by birth 

a Jew the nephew of Philo. Alexander acted with humane 

consideration ; be sent for the more influential of the Jews, 
ordered them to put an end to the affray, and warned them 
against bringing the Roman soldiep; upon their heads. The 
more seditious mocked at his admonitions, and heaped personal 
abuse upon his name. 

Alexander immediately ordered his troops out ; besides bis 
two legions, be had 5000 soldiers, recently come from Libya, 
He gave them leave not merely to kill, but also to pillage and 
bum houses. The troops immediately forced the Delta, the 
quarter in which the Jews lived. The Jews made resistance; 
but once routed, the slaughter was horrible. The bouses were 
stripped, or set on Are full of inhabitants who had taken refuge 
in them ; neither age nor sex was spared : the whole place was 
like a pool of blood: 50,000 bodies were heaped up for burial 
The few who remained sued for mercy, Alexander gave the 
signal for the cessation of the carnage; and such was the influence 
or the commander, and the discipline of the troops, that he was 
instantly obeyed by the soldiery. The more vindictive animosity 
of the Alexandrian populace was not so easily arrested ; they 
could only be dragged by force from the dead bodies. 
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In Palestine one thing only was wanting to plunge the whole 
nation headlong into the revolt. They h.ad already to stimulate 
them, on one hand, the remembrance of the galling oppression 
of their successive governors— the dc^pcrateconvictionthat they 
were alreadycommittcd by the events in Jerusalem— the horrible 
proofs that in every city every m.an’s hand was armed against 
them, and every heart steeled ag.ainsi their sufferings ; on the 
other, the bold and lofty tenets of Judas the Galilean, in whose 
sense their older sacred Scriptures might be made to speak with- 
out much violence of interpretation — the universal belief in the 
immediate coming of the triumphant Messiah, which was so 
widely diffused as to be mentioned by Suetonius and by Tacitus 
as a great cause of the war, — all these motives could not but 
operate in a most powerful manner. That which was wanting, 
was a bright gleam of success, to break the gloom that lowered 
all round the horizon, and animate the timid and desponding 
with the hope of possible victory. This was given by the 
imbecility of Cestius Callus, the prefect of Syria, Cestius had 
under his command the 12th legion, complete in its numbers, 
about 4200 strong: besides these he had 2000 picked men; six 
cohorts of foot, about 2500; and four troops of horse, .about 
1200. Of allies he had from Antiochus 2000 horse and 3000 
foot, all archers: from Agrippa as ni.any horse, but less than 
2000 foot ; Sohemus followed ^rilh 4000 more, a third of which 
were horse, the rest archers. With this army, of nearly 10,000 
Koman troops, and 13,000 allies, Cestius advanced to Ptolcmais. 
Many volunteers crowded forth from the Syrian cities, and 
Agrippa and Sohemus attended on his march. His first exploit 
was against the town of Zebulun, called Andron, which divided 
the territory of Ptoleniais from the Jewish province of Upper 
Galilee. The inhabitants fled to the mountains. The citv, in 
which was abundance of wealth and provision, was pilliged by 
the soldiers ; and its noble buildings, Mid to be as handsome as 
those of Tyre, Sidon, or Berytus, were burned to the ground. After 
bavingwnsted the adjacent district, Cestius returned to Ptolemais. 
The Syrians, panicul.nrly those of Berytus, lingering behind to 
plunder, the Jews rose upon them, and cut off about aooo. 

Cestius advanced to (^sarea: from thence he sent forward 
p^t of his army to Toppa, with orders, if they could take the 
city, to garrison it ; if toe inhabitants were prepared for resist- 
ance, to await the arrival of the rest of the army. Part marched 
inland, part b^ the sea coast They found the city open ; the 
Inhabitants neither attempted to flynor to resist They put them 
all to the sword, and pillaged the town. The number slain 
was 8500. With the same savage cruelty the cavalry wasted 
Narbaiene, a district near Csesarea ; killing, and plundering, 
and burning on all sides. 
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Ccstius sent Callus, the commander of the twelfth legton, 
into Galilee, with sufficient force to subjugate that 
Sepphoris opened its gates : the oiherciucs followed the e 

of the capital. The insurgents fled to a mountain opposite to 
SepphoriJ? called Asamon. There, favoured ground, 

they at first made a gallant resistance, and kiUcd 
men • at leneth the Romans gaming the upper ground, and 
surrounding them, they were broken and dispersed; were 

sUin. GaUus, having subdued the baSat “e 

Cestius advanced to Antipatri^s, dispersed 
tower of Anhek, and burned tbeir camp. From ^tipatris ne 
marched tcT Lydda, which was deserted, the mhabiiants having 
^nrup to IerJLl?m for the Feast of Tabernacles, hifty men, 
who ime forth to meet him, were pul to death ; the city was 
burned He then ascended ihe hills near Bethboron, and en- 
camped at Gabao, fifty stadia, rather more than six miles, from 
lerusalem. No sooner did the Jews bear that the war was 

ippr^ebing their gates, than they 'sabblth'°“ltll 

the festival : they paid no more respect to the babbatn. it is 

IKissible, they called to mind that it was n^r this 

She passes about Bethhoron, that, m the days ^ 

cast^awu (^eat sloruson the 

Her lared ihe suD Stayed his course at the command of Josbaa. 
In thcl^ine mountain countrj', Judas, 

comfilcd the immense army of Nicanor. "nJ 

by thousands ; they fell upon the aSd 

Monobazus and Cenedmus, rcUtions of the 

Th“?ew\°^'3i°gTo3' tL" r lueJt aid' al 

:S."‘Ro1.nras1ended\Ve'Iurnf ^ethhor^^^^^^^^ 

Gioras, a man who wiU afterwards make an f ® f ‘ a„d 

Agrippa determined to make a last effort Burrender, 

sent Tdeputatioo to persuade his 

offering, in the name of Cestius, gf jbese 
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sticks and stones ; and drove back those who appeared to take 
any interest in their fate. Cestius seized the opportunity of this 
dissension to advance on Jerusalem: be encamped at Scopasi 
within seven stadi<ai not quite a mile, to the north of the walls. 
Three days he suspended his attack, in hopes of receiving an 
ofTer of surrender: in the mean time his horse scoured the 
villages around for provision and forage: on the fourth the 
Romans advanced to the attack. The insurgents had not only 
to repel the enemy, but to watch a formidable party within the 
walls, whom they suspected of being but lukewarm in the cause. 
They were struck with consternation at the order and discipline 
of the Roman army as it came slowly on to the attack. They 
abandoned tbe outer walls, and fled into the temple and the other 
fortified places within the city. Cestius passed through the new 
suburb of Bezetba, and burned it as he proceeded : * he then 
advanced against the upper city, and encamped opposite to the 
palace. Had he then rushed at once to the assault, the city 
would have fallen. But, as Josephus asserts, with no CTeat 
probability, the general, Tyrannius Priscus, and several of the 
commanders of cavalry, bribed by Florus to prolong the war, 
dissuaded him from tbe attack. 

It is more probable that be entertained hopes of tbe surrender 
of the city by means of a powerful party within the walls; for 
many of the chief persons, at the persuasion of Ananus, the son 
of Jonathan, invited Cestius to continue the attack, and promised 
to open the gates. But the irresolute Cestius, either from anger 
or mistmst, delayed and lost lime. The conspiracy was detected 
by the insurgents; Ananus and his followers were thrown head- 
long from the walls : the rest were assailed with stones, and 
driven to their houses. The war faction manned all the towers, 
and beat down with missiles all who approached* the walls. For 
five days the Romans made only uncombined and desultory 
attacks: on the following, Cestius, with the flower of his army 
and his archers, made a viTOrous assault on the north side of the 
temple. The Jews defend^ themselves from the cloisters with 
the most resolute valour; continually repulsed the enemy; till 
at len^h, galled by the showers of missiles, the Romans recoiled. 
But they retreated to make a more dangerous attack. They 
was piled a testudo: those in the van fixed their 
shields unily against the wall ; the next rank did the same ; till 
we shields, fitting over each other like the shell of a tortoise, 
formed p iron penthouse over their heads, under which the 
soldiers began to mine the walls, and attempted to set fire to the 
gates. 

^e besieged were in the most dreadful consternation ; many 
endeavoured secretly to make their escape from tbe devoted 
city. The peaceful party took courage, and began to muster in 
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coDsiderable force, in order to open the gates, and admit Cestms 
as their deUverer. A short time, an hour or less, might have 
made the Romans roasters of the city : but God, I conceive, 
says the Jewish historian, “on account of our sins, abhornng his 
own sanctuary, would not permit the war to end thus. 

Cestius, ignorant of the state of affairs within the town, both 
of the despondency of the insurgents and the strength of the 
Roman party, suddenly called off bis iroop^ and, to the universal 
surprise, retreated entirely from the city. The insurgents passed 
at once from the lowest depression to the wildest courage : they 
sallied from all quarters, and cut off many sffagglers, both horse 
and foot. Cestius passed the night in bis former encampment, 
at Scopos (the watch-tower). On the 

to retire. The further he retreated, the more bold became the 
enemy: they harassed his rear; coming along cross roads, they 
took his files in flank. The Romans dared not turn to make 
head • for they thought that countless multitudes were pouring 
behind them ; and while the beaviiy-accouired legionaries con- 
tinued their slow and suUen march, the ligbt-armed Jews flew 
about with the utmost rapidity: assaulung, 
one side, now on the other ; dashing down where saw an 
onenine. and starting off when they met resistance. The road 
w^s strewn with the dead ; every one who, for an mswnt, quitted 
the ranks was cut off. Nor did the loss fall only on the com- 
mon soldiers. Priscus, the caprain of the 

a tribune, and iCrailius, a prefect of horse, were ^ 

length, with great loss of men, and 

munitions, the array reached its former 

with his usual irresolution, Cestius lost two 

the third, when he saw the whole county in anns. and the Jews 

swarming on aU the heights, he determined on 

That he miebt retire with greater expedition, he comi^nded 
the soldiers tl throw away everything that 
march. All the mules and^^ts 

those which bore arrows and the military engines . the at er, he 
annrehended mieht bc of futurc use, and dreaded lest they 

sSSuld fall into the hands of the enemy. .P® J 
entered the fatal pass down to Bethhoron. The Jews, who had 
ureserved some respect for their close and s^ed ranks while 
they were in the oiSn plain, no sooner saw them entangled in 
than they attacked them on all sides : some hastened 
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headlong down the ravine; and at the end of the defile, meal 

culable imiititudes showered darts upon .[bem, 
viuadron seemed clouded over with missiles. The legionaries 
Mood wavering, uncertain how to act. The cavalry were in a 
sliUmorc perifous condition : they could not form m ranks ; the 
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Sleep sheer sides of the mountains were impracticable for their 
horses. At one moment they found themselves on the verge of 
frightful precipices, hanging over rugged, and, it seemed, bot- 
tomless ravines. Flight and resiswnce were alike hopeless : 
they began to utter wild cries of despair, and to groan aloud in 
the agony of their hearts : the shrill battle-cry of the Jews 
answered ; their savage shouts of exulution and fury rang from 
rock to rock. The whole Roman army must have fallen, had 
not night come on, which enabled the greater part to make its 
way to Bethhoron ; while the Jews crowned every hill, and 
blocked up every pass around. 

Cestius, despairing of being able openly to force his way, 
began to think of securing his personal safety by flight. He 
selected four hundred of his bravest men, distributed them about 
the defences of the camp, with orders to mount guard; and in 
the morning to display all their ensigns, that the Jews might 
suppose the whole army was still stationary. He then retreated 
in silence thirty stadia, not quite four miles. At the break of 
day, the Jews discovered that the camp was deserted: enraged 
at the manoeuvre, they rushed to the assault, and slew the ^ur 
hundred to a man. They then pursued Cestius with the utmost 
rapidity. The Romans, who had got the start of several hours 
during the night, hastened their retreat, which bore every appear- 
ance of a rout. All the military engines, the catapults, battering- 
rams used in besieging cities, were abandoned, .and fell into the 
hands of the Jews ; who afterwards employed them with dreadful 
effect against their former masters. The conquerors continued 
the pursuit as far as Antipatris ; and at length finding that they 
could not overtake them, they turned back to secure the engines, 
strip the dead, and collect their immense booty. With hymns of 
victory they re-entered the capital ; having suffered hardly any 
loss on their own part, and having slain of the Romans and their 
allies foot, and 380 horse. The Roman arms had not re- 
ceived sodisgraceful an affront, nor suffered so great loss, since the 
defeat of Varus in the forests of Germany ; and this not by a 
fierce and unconquered people among woods and morasses never 
before penetrated by civilised man ; out in a province which had 
long patiently endured the Roman yoke, and bad received for its 
sovereigns either native kings or foreign prefects, with the 
humblest submission to the imperial will 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE WAR. 

ra/asian ^Jcstphus-Affairt of GaliUt-John CUchcla- Affair, of 
Jtrusalan-Ananu, lJu Cki,/ Pruit-Sxmon, ion of Cuna,- Battle, 
near At calm, 

TUDVEAwas now in open rebellion against Rome. It was a mad 
and desperate revolt, for to declare war against Rome, was to 
defy the whole force of the civilised world. The ins^gents 
neither had, nor could hope for, aUies ; tbe rest of the 
provinces were in profound peace, and little likely to answer the 
Lll or foUow the cjcatnple of a people they despis^, m assertion 
of their independence. In Europe the only unsuWu^ 
of the Romans were the r. ild tribes in the north of Britain, or in 
the marshes of Germany. In Asia, the on y independent king- 
dom, the Parthi.m, was not in a state to make war of aggression. 

Philo, in bis oratorical invective against CaliguK ^ a 

of the formidable numbers of his countrymen in Babylonii^ and 
of the multitudes who were scattered throughout almost aU the 
cities in the eastern dominions of Rome. But the foreign Jews, 
though, as Josephus bints in one place, solicited by ambassadors, 
either took no interest in the fate of their countrymen, or w«e 
too sadly occupied in averting the storm of public detestation 
from their own heads, or in bewailing its consequence^ in the 
unprovoked carnage of their own friends and famUies. They 
were trembling in the agony of personal apprehension, or gather- 
ing up for burial the bodies of their murdered countrymen. 

The sute of the country offered scarcely 
any reasonable hope of permanent rwisiance. The fomfi^ 
places were not aU in the power of the insurgents ; they ^d no 
organised or disciplined force j no wmUkc engmes, ex^pt those 
captured from the enemy; no provisions of any kind for a loi^g 
war. Worse than all, they were divided among themselves. 

• Immediately on the defeat of CesHus. the 
hastened to wi^ their vengeance on JewiA 
obliged to proceed with caution, for fear of their 
atfaeMtd JlAe Jmi,h religion! At iaM they conlrived to 
advantage, In aome confined space, and. attacking them unanaed, nas 
iacred xo.ooa 
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In every city there w.is an interested, or a timid, or a prudent 
party, anxious to purchase peace at any cost. They had no 
acknowledged Ic.ader. The representative of the Herodian 
bouse, Agrippa, openly espoused the Roman party. The rest 
were cither undistinguished as soldiers, or strangers, and robber 
chieftains. Their only trust was in their own stubborn patience 
and daring v.alour, in the stem fanaticism with which they looked 
upon themselves as the soldiers of their God, and in the wild 
hope th.at heaven would work some miraculous revolution in 
their favour 

Yet, however frantic and deswrate the insurrection, why 
should the Jews alone be excluded nom that generous sympathy, 
which is always awakened by the history of a people throwing 
off the galling yoke of oppression, and manfully resisting to the 
utmost, in assertion of their freedom ? Surely if ever people 
were justified in risking the peace of their country for liberty, 
the grinding tyranny of the successive Roman Procurators, and 
the deliberate and systematic cruelties of Florus, were enough 
to have maddened a less high-spirited and intractable race into 
revolt. It is true that the war was carried on with unexampled 
atrocity ; but on the other band insurrectionary warfare is not 
the best school forthehumancr virtues ; and horrible oppression 
is apt to awaken the fiercer and more savage, not the loftier and 
nobler passions of our nature. And, it must be borne in mind, 
that wc have the history of the war, only on the authority of 
some brief passages in the Roman authors, and the narrative of 
one to whom, notwithstanding our respect for bis abilities and 
virtues, it is impossible not to assign the appellation of renegade. 
Josephus, writing to conciliate the Romans, both to his own 
person, and to the miserable remnant of his people, must be 
received with some mistrust. He uniformly calls the more 
obstinate insurgents, who continued desperately faithful to that 
cause which he deserted, by the odious name of robbers ; but it 
may be remembered that the Spanish nerillas, who were called 
patriots in London, were brigands in Paris. It is true that the 
resistAnce of many was the result of the wildest fanaticism. 
But we must not fornt in what religious and historical recol- 
lections the Jews had been nurtured. To say nothing of the 
earlier and miraculous period of their history, what precedents 
of hope were offered by the more recent le^nds of the daring 
and triumphant Maccabees, h is, moreover, true that the Son 
of M-m bad prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
the New TesLament appears to intimate that the measure of 
wickedness in the Jewish people, having been filled up in the 
rejection of Christ, they were doomed from that time to inevit- 
able rain. But we must avoid the perilous notion of con- 
founding the Divine foreknowledge with the necessary causation 
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of events. According to the first principles of tbc Mosaic 
constitution, national guilt led to national ruin. But still the 
motives which actuated many in the fatal struggle, that led to 
the accomplishment of the Divine predictions, may have been 
noble and generous. It was the national rejection of Christ, not 
the resisunce to Rome, which was culpable. The Jew, though 
guilty of refusing to be a Christian, might still be a high-minded 
and self-devoted patriot. Although we lament that the gentle 
and pacific virtues of Christianity did not spread more generally 
through the lovely and fenile region of Palestine, yet this is no 
reason why we should refuse our admiration to the bravery, or 
our deepest pity to tbc sufferings, of the Jewish people. Let us 
not read the fate of the Holy City, in that unchristian temper 
which prevailed during the dark ages, when every Jew was con- 
sidered a personal enemy of Christ, and therefore a legitimate 
object of hatred and persecution, but rather in the spirit of Him, 
who, when he looked forward with prophetic foreknowledge to 
its desobtion, nevertheless was seen “to weep over Jerusalem.'" 

The astonishment of the Romans at the revolt of this com- 
paratively small province, and at the news of the total defeat of 
a Roman prefect, at the head of his legionaries, was not iin- 
mingled with consternation. The emperor Nero was then in 
Achaia. The first intelligence of the affair was brought by 
Costobar and Saul, two brothers, related to the Hcrodian 
family, who, with Philip, the son of Jacimus, the general of 
Agrippa, had made their escape from Jerusalem. The two 
former were despatched, at their own request, to the einwror, 
by Ccstius, who instructed them to lay the whole bbme of the 
war on Florus. Nero, according to Josephus, affected to treat 
the affair lightly. He expressed great contempt for their revolt, 
but great anger at the misconduct of Cestius ; yet he could not 
help betraying visible marks of disturbance and terror. The 
importance really attached to the affair may be judged by the 
selection of the most able and distinguished military commander 
in the empire. Vespasian bad been bred to arms from his 
youth ; be had served with great fame in the German wars had 
reduced the unknown island of Britain into a Roman province, 
and obtained the honours of a triumph forthe emperor Claudius, 
without his own personal exertion or danger. Nero repressed 
his resentment against Vespasian, who was in disgrace for not 
having sufficienily admired the fine voice and style of singing of 
the theatrical emperor. He committed the province of Syria to 
his charge. With his characteristic despatch, Vespasian im- 
mediately sent his son, Titus, to Alexandria, to conduct the 
fifth and tenth legions ; he himself travelled, with all speed, by 
land to Syria, and collected all the Rom.an troops, and forces 
from the neighbouring tributary kings. 
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In the mean time the insurgents were not inactive. Some of 
the more prudent hastened, as Josephus says, to desert the sink* 
ing ship. Those who still Romanised were brought over, some 
by persuasion, some by force. They called a general assembly 
in the temple, and proceeded to elect their governors and com- 
manders. Their choice fell on Joseph, the son of Gorion, and 
Ananus, the chief priest, who were invested with unlimited 
authority in the city. Elcazar, the son of Simon, who bad taken 
so active a part in originating and conducting the first insurrec- 
tion, and in the death of Manahem, was passed over. He was 
suspected, not without grounds, of aiming at kingly power, for 
he went about attended by a body-guard of Zealots. But Elearar, 
probably as commanding within the temple, bad made himself 
master of the spoil taken from the Romans, the military chest of 
Cestius, and a great part of the public treasures. In a short 
time, the want of money, and bis extreme subtlety, won over the 
multitude, and all the real authority fell into bis bands. To the 
other districts they sent the men whom they could best trust for 
courage, and fidelity to tbeir cause. To Idumma, Jesus, son of 
Saphus, one of the chief priests, and Eleazar, the son of Ananias, 
also a chief priest. Niger of Perata, who bad hitherto com- 
manded in that district, was directed to receive bis orders from 
them. To Jericho was sent Joseph, son of Simon ; to Pertea, 
Manassch ; to Tbamna, John the Essene : for even among these 
peaceful hermits were found men who would fight for their free- 
dom. The toparchies of Lydda, Joppa, and Emmaus were added 
to his cornnund. John, the son of Ananias, had the toparchies 
of Gophni and Acrabatene. Joseph, the son of Mathias, was 
entrusted with the command of Upper and Lower Galilee, with 
particular charge of the strong city of Gamala. 

Galilee was toe province on which the storm would first break, 
and the confidence of the insurgents in the ability and zeal of 
Joseph, the son of Mathias, may be fairly estimated from their 
committing this important frontier to bis charge. As long as the 
passes and bill fortresses of Galilee were defended, the southern 
region, and Jerusdem itself, might have time to organise their 
forces, and fortify their strongholds. Joseph, the son of 
Mathias, is better known as the celebrated Josephus, the his- 
torian. He was a man of illustrious race, lineaUy descended from 
a priestly family, the first of the twenty-four courses— an eminent 
distinction. By bis mother’s side he traced his genealogy up to 
the Asmonean princes. His fotber, Mathias, was of upright 
character, as well as of noble birth; he resided in Jerusalem, 
where the youngjoseph grew up with abrother, named Mathias, 
with great reputation for early intelligence and memory. At 
fourteen ye.irs old (he is his own biographer) he was so fond of 
letters that the chief priests used to meet at his father’s house to 
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put to him difticult questions of the law. At sixteen he deter- 
mined to acquaint himself with the three prevailing sects, those 
of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. For though he had 
led for some time a hardy, diligent, and studious life, be did not 
consider himself yet sufficiently acquainted with the character ot 
each sect to decide which he should follow. Having heard that 
a certain Essene, named Banus, was living in the desert the Ute 
of a hermit, making his raiment from the trees, and his food 
from the wild fruits of the earth, practising cold ablutions at all 
seasons, and, in short, using every means of mortification to in- 
crease his sanctity ; Josephus, ambitious of einuUling the fame 
of such an example of holy seclusion, joined him m bis cell. 
But three years of this ascetic life tamed his zealous ambition; 
be grew weary of the desert, abandoned his great example ot 
painful devotion, and returned to the city at the age of ninet^n. 
There he joined the sect of the Pharisees. In his iweniy-sixih 
year he undertook a voyage to Rome, in order to make interest 
in favour of certain priests who had been sent there, to an- 
swer some unimportant charge by Felix. They were friends of 
Josephus, and bis zeal in their favour was heightened by hearing 
that, with religious attachment to the law, they refused, when in 
prison, to eat any unclean food, but lived on figs and nuts. On 
nis vovAge he wus shipwreclvcd* like Sl Paul^ iind in gre^i iLinge^ 
His ship foundered inlbc Adriatic; six hundred of ihe crew and 
passengers were cast into tbc sea ; eighty contrived to swim, and 
were taken up by a ship from C>Tcne. They arrived at Dica.“- 
archia (Puteoli), the usual landing-pLice, and Joseph, niaking 
acquaintance with one Aliturus, an actor, a Jew by birth, ^ttd, 
from his profession, in high credit with tbc empress I oppea, he 
obuined the release of the prisoners, as well as valuable presents 
from Poppea, and returned home* During all this time he had 
studied diligently, and made himself master of the Greek Ian- 
giiagf , which few of his countrymen could write, still fewer speak 
with a correct pronunciation. 

On bis return to Jerusalem, he found affairs m the utmost 
confusion ; great preparations were niaking for the war, and the 
insurgents were in high spirits* He united himself to the party 
who were for peace, and strongly urged the rashness and 
of the war ; apprehensive that these unpopuhr doemnes had 
made him an object of suspicion to the more violent, and dread* 
ing lest he might be seized and put to death, be retired, after 
the capture of the Antonia, into the Inner Temple. After the 
murder of Manahem, he stole forth from thence, and joined 
himself to a considerable body of the chief priests and lading 
Pharisees, who pretended to enter into the insurrectionary 
measures that they might save the lives of those who capitulated 
in the palace, yet looked with anxious eagerness for the 

Y 
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advance of Cestius, who, it was expected, would easily suppress 
the revolt. 

On the disastrous retreat of Cestius, and the barbarous mas- 
sacre of the Jews in the Syrian cities, many of the more peaceful 
party joined heart and hand with the insurgents, others pursued 
a more temporising policy, and outwardfy uniting in defensive 
measures, still cherished a secret inclination to submission. To 
which of these parties Joseph the son of Mathias belonged, 
it is not quite so easy to decide ; without his having acquired 
some confidence with the war faction, he would scarcely have 
been entrusted with the command in Galilee ; yet be undertook 
that post with the approbation and at the request of the more 
moderate. Josephus, with his two coadjutors, Joazar and Judas, 
hastened to their government The province of Galilee was 
divided into two districts, called Upper and Lower Galilee ; it 
contained all the territory which had belonged to the northern 
tribes of Naphtali, Zebulun, issaebar, and half Manasseb, reach- 
ing to the district of Ftolemais on the north, and Samaria on the 
south. The Jordan was the eastern limit The people were a 
bold, hardy, and warlike race ; considered somewhat barbarous 
by the inhabitants of the metropolis and speaking a harsh and 
guttural dialect of the Syro-Chaldaic language, which was the 
vernacular tongue of Palestine. The country was remarkably 
rich, abounding in pasture, corn-land, and fruit-trees of eve^ 
description. The population was very great They lived in 
cities, which were numerous and large, and in great open villages, 
the least of which, says Josephus, contained iSjOOO inhabitants. 
In many of these cities there was a mingled population of Syrians 
and Jews, rarely on an amicable footing, often forming fierce and 
hostile factions. Sepphoris was the capital, but that rank was 
disputed by Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

The measures of Josephus were prudent and conciliatory, yet 
by no means wanting in vigour and decision. His object was to 
promote union, and to organise the whole country on one regular 
system. He endeavoured to acquire the confidence and attach- 
ment of the people. In order to interest and pledge all ranks to 
the common cause, as well as to secure the public imace, he 
appointed a sort of Sanhedrin of seventy, and seven judges in 
each city; all less important causes were to come b^ore the 
latter tribunal ; cases of murder before himself and the Sanhedrin. 
Yet he acknowledges that be kept the seventy about his person 
as a kind of hostages. In all respects he endeavoured to main- 
tain the strictest character for probity and justice, puticularly 
Laboured in those lawless times to protect the chastity of the 
females from insult or outrage, refused all presents for the 
administration of justice, and declined all opportunities of 
enriching himself, though be confesses that he secured a con- 
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siderAble share in the confiscated property of the Syrian inhabit- 
ants in the cities, when they were cxjielled or massacred by the 
Jews. As he could not suppress the robbers, he obliged them, 
as far as he could, to give up their profession, and enroll them- 
selves as regular troops. Having thus provided that the war, if 
commenced, should be that of an orderly and united people, not 
the desultory conflict of insurgents and robbers, he proceedetl 
to fortify, with the greatest strength and expedition, the most 
defensible towns, among many others, Jotapata, Tarichca, 
Tiberias, Itabyrium on Mount Tabor, and certain caves near the 
lake of Gennesareth. 'I'o the wealthy inhabitants of Sepphoris, 
who seemed to enter zealously into the cause, he granted the 
privilege of building their own fortifications and gave permission 
to John, the son of Levi, afterwards the celebrated John of 
Giscbala, to strengthen that city. The others he supcrintendctl 
in person. He then raised an army of 100,000 men, armed them 
with weapons obtained from all quarters, and proceeded to 
introduce the Roman discipline. He appointed centurions and 
decurions, regularly exercised the whole force in military 
manoeuvres, and thus organised an effective army of 60,000 foot, 
and, according to the text of Josephus, from which probably a 
cypher has fallen, 250 horse. Besides these he had 4500 
mercenaries, on whom he placed his chief reliance, and a body 
guard of 600. 

Such were the general results of the administration of Josephus : 
but all these vigorous and prudent measures were perpetually 
interrupted and rendered abortive, partly by the internal dissen- 
sions of the province, but chiefly by the machinations of his 
subtle enemy, John of Gischala. While Josephus invariably 
represents himself as the most upright, incorruptible, and patriotic 
of men, no colours arc too dark for the character of his antagonist. 
John of Giscbala surpassed all men of high rank in craft and 
deceit, all of every class in wickedness. He was at first a poor 
adventurer, his poverty stood in the way of bis advancement, 
but by bis readiness in falsehood, and by the singular skill with 
which be glossed over his falsehoods, so as to make all men believe 
them, he deceived his nearest friends ; affecting humanity, yet 
most sanguinary for the slightest advantage ; lofty in his ambition, 
but stooping to the basest means to obtain bis end. He began 
as a single robber, but gradually collected a powerful and select 
banditti, for he would only admit men distinguished cither for 
strength, bravery, or warlike skill. His force at length amounted 
to 4000, and with these he long wasted Galilee. Such was the 
man who counterworked all the measures of Josephus, and 
inflamed the dissensions of the province, already too little dis- 
posed to Listing union. 

For though the cities of Galilee seem generally to have 
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submitted to the administration of Joseph and his coadjutors, so as 
to permit their walls to be put in a state of defence, yet each had 
us separate interests and inclinations, and was^ distracted by 
violent factions. Sepphoris, though entrusted with building Us 
own walls, and, as Josephus says in one olace, hearty 
cause, yet inclined to the Roman party: tne inhabitants had 
sworn fealty, and given hostages from the chief families of the 
city to Ccstius; these were still at Caesarea* ^ On the arrival of 
Josephus in his province, he found the territory of Sepphoris 
threatened with an attack by the rest of the Galileans on account 
of their dealings with the Romans. This danger was av^ted 
by Josephus ^nd the Sepphoriics united, as was before said, in 
the common cause. Tiberias was distracted by three factions. 
This city belonged to Agrippa, and one faction, consisting of the 
more opulent and respectable burghers, headed by Julius 
Capcllus, was desirous of preserving their allegiance to the king. 
A second, of the lowest class, headed by Jesus, son of Sapbia, 
was clamorous for war. A third was headed by Justus, who 
afterwards wrote a history of the war. Justus, according 
rival Josephus, only regarded bis own interests. Ho had 
endeavoured to excite a feud between Tiberias and Sepphoris, 
asserting that on account of the manifest defection of the latter 
to the Roman parly, Tiberias might justly be considered the 
capital of Galilee. He had meilitated an attack on the Sepphoritc 
district, but as yet had only carried his plundering bands into 
the lands of Gadara and Hippos. Josephus, after settling affairs 
at Sepphoris, went to Bethinaus, within half a mile of Tibenas. 
He sent for the senate, who came readily to parley with him ; he 
opened his commission from the Sanhedrin at Jcrus^Ucin, and 
demanded the demolition of a palace built by Herod the Tetra^h, 
and adorned with graven images'* of living creatures. The 
party of Agrippa opposed this measure; but the war fartion, 
headed by Jesus, son of Saphia, were ready for any wore of 
destruction. Besides, they were not a little tempted by the hope 
of plunder, for the roof of the palace was gilded. They proceeds 
to plunder the furniture, and then to bum the palace to the 
ground. Flushed with their success, they rose on the Synans, 
massacred all they could find, and at the same time sciied the 
opportunity of revenging themselves on all their fellow-ciiirens 
who bad been their enemies before the war. 

Josephus seems to have been anxious to remain on terms with 
Agrippa. He assumed great indignation at the plunder of we 
p.ilacC| of which he had authorised the demolition, gathered 
up the >?recks of the furniture, consisting of candlesticks of 
Corinthian brass, ro)^l tables, and uncoined silver, and ^ com- 
ini tied them to the custody of Capellus, the head of Agrippa s 
party« Josephus then proceeded to Gischahu At the commence* 
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ment of the insurrection, John had rather inclined to the Roman 
faction. Upon this the inhabitants of Gadara, Geba: Sogana, 
and other towns, had assaulted and burnt Giscbala. John, 
however, had rallied his forces, recovered the town, and fortified 
it more strongly than before. As yet, John and Josephus were 
on good terms. Josephus admired the activity of John, and 
John was anxious to obtain every possible advantage from the 
governor of the province. He first proposed to Josephus that 
he might be permitted to carry off large quantities of com stored 
up by the Romans in Upper Galilee; the sale of this, be stated, 
would enable him to complete his fortifications. Josephus 
answered, that he should keep that com either for the Romans, 
the o^mers, (a suspicious answer !) or for the use of the province 
entrusted to him by the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. John then 
demanded and obtained a monopoly of oil sold in S>Tia. For 
the Jews in the Syrian towns would not use the unclean oil 
prepared by the heathen, and were obliged to obuin it from their 
own country. John drove athriving trade; for four Atlicdrachms 
he bought four measures of oil, which be sold again at the same 
sum for half a measure. This money he employed in under- 
mining the power of Josephus, and industriously propagated 
reports, which accused him of intending to betray the province 
to the Romans. Whether or not the suspicions of John had any 
substantial grounds, strong circumstances combined to throw a 
shade on the popularity of Josephus. Certain youths of a village 
called Dabaritiaj, in the great plain, waybid and plundered 
Ptolemy, the agent of king Agrippa. With their spoils, con- 
sisting of embroidered robes, silver vessels, and six hundred 
pieces of gold, they went to Josephus, then atTaricbea. Josephus 
rebuked them for the robbery, and committed the property to 
the custody of one of the chief citizens of Tarichea, to be restored 
to the owners. The robbers, deprived of their booty, raised loud 
outcries against the governor, whom they accused of being in a 
treasonable league with the king. One hundred thousand armed 
men assembled (Josephus is somewhat prone to large numbers) 
and thronged the circus of Tarichea; some cried out to depose, 
some to burn him. With this intent, they surrounded his house; 
all bis friends, except four, fled: Josephus suddenly awoke from 
sleep ; he was neither confounded by the noise of his assailants, 
nor the desertion of bis friends. He rent his robes, poured 
ashes on his head; with his hands behind him, and his sword 
suspended around his neck, he went out to face the tumult. The 
Taricbeanswere moved with comi>assion; the ruder countrymen 
continued their cbmour, ordered him to bring forth the olunder, 
and confess bis treasons. Josephus answered with an effrontery, 
and readiness of falsehood, which might have done credit to his 
mendacious rival, John of Cischala. “Men of Tancbea, ye are 
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quile in error if ye suppose that I retain these treasures with any 
design of restoring them to king Agrippa. The fact is, that 
seeing the walls of your town in a ruinous and dismantled state, 

I have kept them to be spent in fortifying your loyal city.” This 
bold address threw the Taricheans, to the number of 40,000, on 
his side. The strangers, particularly those of Tiberias, continued 
the tumult for some time, but at length sullenly withdrew, with 
the exception of 2000 (600) of the most desperate. These men, 
when Josephus retired again to rest, surrounded his house, and 
threatened to break down the doors. Josephus bad recourse to 
a stratagem still more daring. He mounted the roof of the 
bouse, and making a sign that he wished to address them, he 
began with saying that from the height he could not distinguish 
their demands, but if they would depute some of their leaders, 
he was ready to treat with them. No sooner were those few 
.admitted, than he ordered them to be dragged into the inner 
pan of the house, and scourged till their bowels were laid open. 
The mob began to grow impatient, when the doors were opened, 
and their leaders were tumw out among them in this bloody and 
mangled slate. The mob, supposing that be would not have 
venturi on such a step, without a great force concealed, dis- 
persed in consternation.* The secret enemy of Josephus, John 
of Gischala, had prompted this outrage, but as there was no 
open breach between them, John, pretending to be ill, sent to 
demand permission to visit Tiberias, for the bcncBt of the warm 
baths in ihat'clty. There, partly by persuasion, partly by bribes, 
he induced the inhabitants to renounce their alleriance to the 
governor. Silas, who commanded In the city under Josephus, 
sent immediate intelligence of the stale of affairs. loscphus 
travelled night and day, and suddenly appeared in Tiberias. 
John, pretending that he was confined to his bed, excused him- 
self from paying nis respects to the governor. Josephus assembled 
the people of Tiberias in the circus. He had begun to address 
them, when he was suddenly interrupted by a loud outc^ from 
the spectators; turning round, he saw a ba^d of armed men, 
with their swords drawn, who were placed by John to assassinate 
him ; he leaped ^om his rostrum, which was about six feet high, 

* Thb transaction, 'as indeed the whole nairatlve of his administration la 
Galilee, is related with such extraordinary variations in the Life of Josephus, 
and in the History of the Jewish War, as to leave a very unfavourable 
impression, if not of the writer's veracity, at least of his Accuracy. It Is 
impossible to keep the nime order of event^ and in this ofTair (he War gives 
the number of armed men at aooo, the Life at 600. In (he former, (bose 
Admitted into (he house ore called the more distinguished and the rulers, ud 
are sent in to (rent on terms of agreement; in the other, some of the men nre 
sent in to receive the money, which he was accused of appropriating. In 
one, all those admitted are scourged ; In the other, one ringleader, who has 
hh Kauri cut off nnd hung about his neck. 
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rushed to the beach, seized a boat, and, with two of his followers, 
pushed out into the lake and escaped. ^ . . . 

His soldiers, in the mean time, attacked the band of John, but 
Josephus, apprehensive of a civil war, sent orders to his troops 
to abstain from bloodshed, and resisted all the urgent entreaties 
of his other Galilean friends, who were eager to make an example 
of the treacherous city. John fled to Giscbab, where Josephus 
did not think it prudent to attack him, but contented himself 
with expelling those who espoused his party from every oty m 


Galilee. t'i.- 

In the mean time, Sepphoris began ag.am to waver. The 

inhabiunts sent to Jesus, who commanded a noted troop of 

banditti, 800 strong, on the borders of Ptolemais, offering hun a 

large sum to make war on Josephus. Jesus thought it more 

prudent to earn his wages by stratagem than by open force. He 

sent to request an interview with Josephus, that he nnght salute 

him, and immediately began his march with his 

One of his foUowers, however, deserted, and put Josephus on his 

guard. Thus forewarned, Josephus proceeded to the interview, 

having occupied all the roads with his own forces, and ga^ 

orders that Jesus alone, and his immediate followers, should be 

admitted within the gates, were to ^ 

on their entrance. Jesus entered boldly, but Josephus ‘nst^ily 

ordered him to throw down his arms, or he was a dead inan. 

TrembUng, he obeyed. Josephus took him 

that he was aware of his treacherous dcsips, but offered him 

pardon if he would repent and swear to be faithful to him m 

^wre. Jesus complied, and Josephus having severely tl^'-wiencd 

the Sepphorites, dep.artcd to quell mw disturbances. On his 

way he encountered two officers of the king, from Trachomtis, 

who wished to join him with some ho«e ; these ^en the J^ew* 

would have forced to submit to circumcision. 

fered, and asserted the right of every man 

accoriing to his. conscience. Gamala now 

presence of the indefatigable governor. After the 

of Philip. Agrippa’s general, a certain Joseph, son of a female 

physiciaS, pSSdcdlhe people to revolt. They forc^ SLj 

enter into their views, others they put to 

the city, with the approbation of Josephus, and all GauloniUs, a 
disiric? which skirted Upper Galilw, followed their example. 




to tht plain where his cavalry would have pven him an 
Sge Z the hdls. ani >Ebutius wUhdrew 

with some loss. Josephus, then, in his turn, made an atuck on 
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some magarines ot corn, vliich be carried oil, quiclly loading 
his camels and asses, in the sight of itbalius, who ^sas fairly 
out^cncrallcd. /Equicolus Modms failed in bis attempt on 

Gama la. . • j 1 

John of GiscbaLi, meantime, remained quiet in his citadel, 
but it was only because he was laying a train from a greater 
distance, which was to explode under the feet of his enemy* 
He sent his brother, Simon, and Jonathan, son of Sisenna, to 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, at Jerusalem, to persuade the people 
that Josephus was forming a dangerous power in Galilee, and to 
demand his recall. Simon Wcis a man of great character and 
weight, but ill-disposed to Josephus, and closely allied with 
John. By bribes they brought Ananus, the chief priest, who, 
.\t first, espoused the cause of Josephus, and Jesus, the son of 
Gamala, into their party. They determined to act with caution, 
lest Josephus should advance with his numerous and devoted 
army against Jerusalem. Jonathan and Ananias, two learned 
and influential Pharisees, and Joaiar and Simon, priests, were 
sent, gradually to alienato the Galileans from their ait«ichincDt 
to Josephus, and then, either to put him to death, or bring him 
alive to Jerusalem. They had troops with them ; John of 
Gischala received orders to render them every support, and 
Seppboris, Gabara, and Tiberias, were to hold their troops in 
re.idiness at the command of John. Josephus got intelligence 
of the plot through his father, and abo, as he relates, through a 
remarkable dream, which warned him that he should remain in 
Galilee, and fight against the Romans. In compliance with the 
earnest supplications of all the Galileans, who entreated him 
not to abandon them, he gave up his intention of submitting to 
the mandate and withdrawing to Jerusalem. With 8000 foot 
and 80 horse, he posted himself at Chabolo, on the frontier of 
Ptolemais, under the pretext of making head against Placidus, 
who had begun to waste Galilee. Four of their cities, Sepphoris, 
Gamala, Gischala, and Tiberias, acknowledged the authority of 
the deputation from Jcrusalent The deputies, who had travel** 
led secretly and with expedition, in order to come on Josephus 
unawares, finding him on his gxiard, still attempted to proceed 
by craft rather than by force* They sent a friendly letter 
informing him that they were come to punish the subtle pro* 
ceedings of his enemy John, and to force him to obcdicnccj 
Josephus kept the letter unopened to the evening, when ho had 
a great banquet of his friends, to which he invited the messenger 
He then secretly made himself master of its contents, and 
sealed it up again* He ordered the messenger ao drachms, as a 
reward for having brought welcome inteUigence* The messenger 
was delighted He then plied him with wine, and oflered him a 
drachm with every cup, till the man betrayed the whole plot. 
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Tosephus wiote back a friendly answer, excusing himse f from 
attendance, on account of the necessity of watching Placidus. 
The deputies, who passed from place to place and found almost 
every tmm in favour of Josephus, and enraged against John, 
sent a more peremptory message, requiring his attendance at 
Gabara, to make good his charge against John of Oischala 
Josephus expressed his readiness to wait upon them, but not at 
Gabara or Gischala, where he apprehended ffcachery. 1 hey 
determined to send messengers throughout Galilee to excite t^ 
malcontents. Josephus waylaid the roads froin Gal»ra scii^ 
the messengers, and made himself "taster of all the letters. 
Upon this he surrounded Gabara with his own Galileans, and 
boldly entered the town. He first went to repose at an inn ; 
his enemies seized the opportunity to raise the people against 
him, but failed. Josephus soon after in.adc his appearance m 
the assembly. The Galileans surrounded the hall with loud 
acclamations. John and his friends endeavoured, in vain, to 
make their escape. Josephus publicly read 

S-ifl imerccDtcd the deputies vcrc confounded, the people 
S^animoi Tn ttir appkSise The mob -ould willingly have 
fallen on the whole assembly, who were saved only by the 
merciful inierveDiion of Josephus The governor then took 
horse and rode away to Sogana. I-rom thence be tlespaiched 
an embassy of too men of distinction, escorted by an armed guard 

°^T^’disco^cd deputies retired to Tiberias, John toGischaU. 
At Tiberias they expected the city to declare in th^r favour, but 
Josephus suddMly made his appearance there. They «’«cived 
him with hypocritical courtesy, but requested him 
on account of the approaching Sabbath, lest there stioiUd be a 
disturbance. He retired to Taricnea ; new scenes of trickery 
followed; the deputies, with Jesus and Justus, the t^julem 
leaders of Tiberias, endeavoured to raise the town. 
again appeared with bis soldiers ; they got rid of him by a falw 
aUrm of Roman troops seen m the neighbourhood ] 
counteracted this by another plot They appointed a gen«al 
fast, during which no one was to appear arm«l at the 
Josephus and his friends concealed their daggers and breast- 
pUtes under their robes, and when the enemy eM>ccted to find 
them defenceless, they brandished their weapons. The depu»- 
tion of Josephus, in the mean time, returned from Jeru^lcm 
with a favourable answer, confirming him m the government. 
He summoned an assembly of the Galileans, who, m the same 
spirit, declared their ready and cheerful submission to his com- 
iMod. Emboldened by this, he began toact with pef 
be chastised the unruly inhabitants of Tiberi^ got the depones 
into his powerj and scot them back to Jcrusalenx* 
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Tiberias attempted again to revolt, and surrender the city to 
the troops of Agrippa. Not having his forces in readiness, 
Josephus had recourse, as usual, to one of his stratagems. He 
seized 240 vessels, put not at^ve four sailors in each, and 
commanded them to take their station in sight of the town, and 
then advanced boldly to the gates. The citizens, supposing the 
ships full of soldiers, surrendered at discretion. Josephus got 
the senators to the number of 600, and 2000 of the people, within 
his power, and sent them to Tarichea. They denounced one 
Clitus as the ringleader ; he was carried to the shore to have bis 
bands cut off ; on his earnest supplication, one was spared ; the 
rest of the malcontents were pardoned. After this, Josephus 
surprised Giscbala, and gave it up to pillage. Sepphoris 
admitted the troops of Callus into their city. Josephus, with 
bis forces, sealed the walls, but was beaten back, and after* 
wards defeated in the open plain. The troops of Agrippa soon 
after made their appearance under the command of Sylla ; they 
were posted near Julias. Josephus endeavoured, by a feigned 
night, to betray them into an ambush, and might have succcotled, 
but his horse unfortunately plunged into a morass, and he was 
severely hurt in the wrist, and carried to Cephamome. From 
thence, feverish symptoms appearing, he was removed to 
Tarichea. 

Thus wc have endeavoured to wind our weary way through 
the intricate politics of Galilee. It is difficult to conceive bow 
all these intrigues, as well as all the masterly and effective war- 
like preparations of Josephus, could be carried on simultaneously, 
more particularly if all those transactions must be crowded into 
the winter of one year, 66-7. Besides the details of armies 
raised, armed, and exercised ; cities fortified and strengthened ; 
the civil administration set on a regular footing ; by his own 
staten^nt, Josephus twice took Sepphoris, four times Tiberias, 
once Gadara, perhaps Giscbala ; counteracted the plots, de- 
bated the troops, took and pardoned bis subtle antagonist John, 
Yet wc m^t cither, adhering to the usual chronmogy, admit 
this improbability, or throw back the whole events of the year 
^nded m the defeat of Ccstius Callus into the year 65 j 
and adopt almost as incredible a supposition, that, with most 
unusual inacavitv, the Romans left the defeat of Ceslius un* 
revenged, and allowed the Jews a whole year to organise their 
revolt, and strengthen their territory against invasion. 

-.-i? ^ mean tune, the insurgents in Jerusalem continued to 
pr^s their preparations for war, with as great activity and less 
mtemiption than those in Galilee. For though the timid and 
moderate moaned m heart to hear the din of war, the clattering 

echoing with the trampling march of all 
the youth 10 miliury exercise; and sadly foreboded the miseries 
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of effective defence. The vast and confused multitude could no. 
fight, and would not fly. Night put an end to the battle, or 
rather to the carnage. 10,000 men, with Judas and Silas, fell ; 
Niger escaped with the rest to a small tower named Sallae. The 
Jews were not cast down by this signal defeat. In the shortest 
time, not enough for the wounded to get healed, they assembled 
all their forces, and in still greater pride and indignation again 
marched out against Ascalon. They had learned as little pru- 
dence as humility. Antonius occupied the passes with an am- 
bush, and suddenly surrounding the Jewish army with his horse, 
after scarcely any resistance cut down 8000 of them. Niger, 
who showed great courage in the retreat, again escaped, and got 
possession of a strong tower in a village called BeredcL The 
Romans, who had not time for a regular siege, and yet were 
unwilling to allow so formidable a leader to escape, set fire to 
the wall. Having seen the lower in flames, they retreated in 
triumph. Niger, however, leaped down into a deep cavern, 
which was under the lower; and when his sorrowing comoanions 
came, three days after, to find his body, that they might bury it, 
they heard his feeble voice calling them from below. The Jews 
were full of joy, and looked on the escape of their champion as 
little less than a miraculous proof of divine favour. 
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THE WAR. 


of Jotap^ta -Fall <,/ Japf^-Mount C^i-Catlurt 

of 'folapata—jisiptusSurrender of Ttlxrvis—Fall of Tanchea 

M^soir^uit of Gamala- Foil of Itafynum-Taims ofGamala- 
of Guthala— Flight of John—FetJs in Jerusalem. 

With the early sprmg Vespasian appeared at Antioch, at the 
head of his powerful army. There A^ippa met lum wHh all his 
forces. Vespasian advanced to Piolemais: he was met by a 
deoutation from Sepphoris. The metropolis of Galilee, notwith- 
standing the authority and the threats of Josephus, again made 
overtures to join the invader. Vespasi^ received the 
with ereat courtesy, and sent them back with a strong body of 
loO) horse and 6<»o foot, to defend their city ae'-“ns‘ any 
of the lews These troops, under the command of Placidus, 
took up^hei; pStion towards the great plain, 
city, the cavalry encamped without the walls. From these quar 
ters they ravaged the surrounding country. Josephus made one 
“Jonr^ffon to recover the eapitol, bot »n V 

the more exasperated the Romans, who sprc-id fire and sword 
over the wholHcgion ; they slew all who were able to bear arms, 

"■tS 'ii7h uVJsu ' uuriog tbc , rioter season, sailed 

from'K^to’^A'Sxandria From thence ■'eship^d h.s troops 
for Ptolemais and joined his father. Vespasian was now at tne 

head of three’ of the most distinguished legions of the 

cfoi, »*nth and fifteenth. Resides these, he had 

SyTthree cAortsr^^^^^ them from Caesarea. Ton of these 
cohons mustered looo men ; the rest 600, ‘5° 

The allied force consisted of 2000 

horse furnished by Aniiochu^ Agrippa.an^ohemus. 

king of Arabia, sent 1000 horse and 

naM archers The whole army amounted to 6o,(W regulars, 
Sorse and foot, besides followers of the camp, who were also 

“‘'S°Mmpai^‘‘^3 "n^w'^^JS^Uy'^openld °“twdrc« of 
to fly to the fortified cities; aU who were not expeditious or 
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fortonAlc enough to escape were cut off or seirerl. But these were 
the unwarlike part of the jKoplc: the more active and courage- 
ous had all crowded into the cities. The strongest of all these 
w.as Jotapat.i, where Josephus commanded in person. Placidus 
concluded that if, by an unexpected attack, he could make him- 
self master of that important post, the blow would so terrify the 
rest, that they would immediately fall. He ni.arched rapidly 
against it; but the garrison of Jotapala received timely inform- 
ation; and anticipated the assault by a daring sally, for which 
the Romans were entirely unprepared. The troops of Placidus 
were repulsed ; many wounded, but only seven killed ; for the 
legionaries retreated in good order, and being entirely covered 
with their defensive armour, seldom received mortal wounds. 
The Jews were only light-armed troops, who rarely ventured 
to fight hand to hand, but annoyed the enemy at a distance 
with their javelins. It was an inspiriting commencement of the 
campaign. 

At length the vast army of Vespasian began to move. 
Josephus describes the order of march with the accuracy of an 
eye-witness. He must, indeed, have watched its stern and 
regular advance with the trembling curiosity of the sailor, who 
sees (he tempest slowly gathering, which is about to burst, and 
perhaps wreck his weak and ill-appoinlcd b.ark. The van was 
preced^ by the light-armed allies and their archers, who 
scattered over the plain to observe anv uncxpwted attack of tbc 
enemy, and to examine all the woods or thickets that might 
conceal an ambuscade. Then came part of the heavy-armed 
cavalry and infantry, followed by ten of each centenary, carrying 
the furniture and vessels of the camp. After these tbc pioneers, 
who were to straighten the winding ro.ads, level the hills, or cut 
clown the woods which might impede the march of the main 
army. Then came the baggage of the general and hia officers, 
strongly guarded by cavalry. Next rode the general, with a 
picked troop of foot, horse, and Lancers. After him tbc hor^c of 
bis own legion, for to each legion there were 120 cavalry 
attached. Then the mules which carried the military engines, 
and the besieging train. The lieutenant-generals, the com- 
manders of cohorts, and the tribunes followed, each with a 
chosen band of men. Then the eagles, of which each legion 
had one. The standards were followed by the trumpeters. 
Behind came the phalanx itself in files of six deep. A cen- 
turioDt whose business it was to keep order, brought up their 
rear. Behind them were the servants with the baggs^e, on 
mules and other beasts of burthen. After the Romans marched 
the mercenaries ; a strong rear-guard of . light and heavy-armed 
fool and many horse closed the procession. The host passed 
on in its awful magnificence. Vespasian baited on the frontief 
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of Galilee, as if to give the revolted province time for repentance, 
or to strike terror into the more obslmate insurgents. 1 he 
measure was not without effect; no sooner did the army ot 
losephus, which was encamped at Garis, not far from Sepphoris, 
bear of this tremendous invasion, than, before they had seen the 
enemy, they dispersed on all sides ; and Josephus, left almost 
alone, began to despair of the war. It was idle to think ot 
opposing such an enemy with a few dispirited tremps ; be 
cathered, therefore, the wreck of his army, and lied to 3iberia». 

Vespasian marched against Gadarag the city was ungarrisoned, 
and thVstem Roman proceeded to make a tcrnblc example, and 
to wipe out the affront of Cestius in the blood of the enen^'. 
The youth were put to the sword,— not a man escaped ; the 
city with every village and hamlet in the neighbourhood, was 
burned to the ground ; the few villagers, whose lives were 
spared, were seized as slaves. The retreat of Josephus to 
Tiberias filled the city with consternation ; they naturally con- 
strued it into a proof that he despaired of success. They were 
not wrong, for the manner in which the war was conducted 
made him consider resistance hopeless. Yet, though by his own 
account he could immediately have made terms with the Romans, 
he determined not to abandon the cause. He sent despatches 
to Jerusalem, strongly worded, in which he exhorted the people 
to make their immediate option, cither of capitulating at once, 
or sending a powerful and effective am\y into the held. 

lotapau was the city in which the grc.ilcr part, and those the 
bravest, of the Galilean warriors, bad taken refuge. It was 
strongly sitiwted in a rugged inounUinous district 1 he roaus 
were scarcely practicable for infantry, quite impassable for 
horse. In four days the pioneers of Vespasi.in cut a practicable 
road right through the mountains, and, on the fifth, Jotapau 
lay open to the army. Josephus contrived to throw himself into 
the city. This was made known to Vespasian by a deserter; 
and he became the more eager for the capture of the town, 
when he beard that the gcneral-in-chief was withm the \valls. 
It seemed as though the most prudent of the enemy, had sur- 
rendered himself, as into a prison. Rlacidus and 
dccurions of great merit, in whom Vcsp.tsian had the highest 
confidence, were sent with looo horse to surround the waUs, and 

to cut off ^1 possibility of escape. 

The next day, May Ijth, Vespasian advanced in person with 
his whole army. During all the day, till late in the evenif^, 
the defenders of Jotapata saw, from their lofty battlements, the 
slow and endless files, emerging from the straight and level 
road which led to the city waUs. It was in the strength of their 
position, their rugged and precipitous mountains, and their dark 
and impenetrable forests, that they had relied for ihcir security. 
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1*0 their consternation they saw the woods falling before the axe 
of the pioneer, like grain before the sickle of the reaper ; the 
lofty crests of their mountains, as it were, bowing down their 
heads before the resistless invader ; and nature itself giving up 
the custody of her unprotected fortress. Vespasian drew up his 
whole army on a hill, less than a mile to the north of the city : 
his object was to strike terror into the defenders by the display 
of his whole force, which lay encamped on the slope. He was 
not mistaken in the effect which it produced : the garrison 
cowered behind their walls ; not a man ventured forth. The 
army, weary with their long march, did not advance to an 
immediate assault : they proceeded to draw a triple line of 
circuinvallation round the city; and thus every chance of escape 
was cut off. This, however, inste.id of striking terror, drove 
the whole garrison to despair. They felt themselves cooped up, 
like wild be.asts in their lair ; they had no course left, but to 
fight gallantly to the utmost ; and their first consternation gave 
place to the fiercest valour and most stubborn resolution. 

The next day the attack began. The Jews, disdaining to be 
pent up within their walls, pitched their camp before the trenches, 
and went boldly forth to meet the enemy. Vespasian ordered 
the bowmen and slingers to gall them with their missiles, and 
himself with the infantry began to ascend a declivity which led 
to the least defensible part of the wall. Josephus saw the 
danger, and with the whole strength of the garrison, made a 
resolute sally, and drove the assailants down the hill. Great 
valour was dispLayed by both parties. On one side fought des- 
peration ; on Ine other, the haughty shame of being defeated by 
such a foe: the Romans had skill in the use of their weapons; 
the Jews made up what they wanted in practice and experience 
with reckless bravery. Night separated the combatants, yet the 
slaughter was not great on either side : the Romans lost tUrteen 
killed, and many wounded ; the Jews, seventeen killed, but six 
hundred wounded. 

On the following day they again attacked the Romans. They 
bad become more resolute, since they found they could make head 
against their formidable enemies. Every morning added to the 
fury of the contest ; for five days the Romans continued to make 
their assaults, and the Jews to sallyfortb or fight from the walls, 
with equal courage : the Jews had now lost all their terror of the 
Roman prowess ; while the Romans, with their obstinate bravery, 
persisted in forcing their way to the walls. 

Jotapata stood on the summit of a lofty hill, on three sides 
rising abruptly from the deep and impassable ravines which 
surrounded it. looking down from the top of the walls the eye 
could not discover the Attorn of these frightful chasms. It was 
so embosomed in lofty mountains, that it could not be seen ti^ 
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it was actually approached. It could only be entered on the 
north, where the end of the ridge sloped more gr-adually down ; 
on this declivity the city was built : and Josephus had fortihed 
this part with a very strong wall. Vespasian called a council of 
war. It was determined to raise an embankment (agger) against 
the most practicable part of the wall. The whole army was sent 
out to provide materials. The neighbouring mountains furnished 
vast quantities of stone and limber. In order to cover themselves 
from the javelins and arrows of the garrison, the assailants 
stretched a kind of roof, made with wattles of wicker-work, over 
their palisades; under this pent-house they laboured securely at 
their embankment. They worked in three divisions, one bringing 
earth, the others stone, or wood. The Jews were not idle, they 
hurled down immense stones and e%ery kind of missile upon the 
workmen, which, although they did not do much damage, came 
thundering down over their heads with appalling noise, and caused 
some interruption to their Labours. 

Vespasian brought out his military engines, of which he bad 
i6o, in order to clear the walls of these troublesome assailants. 
The catapults began to discharge their hissing javelins, the 
balisus heaved huge stones of enormous weight, and balls of fire 
and blazing arrows fell in showers. The Arab archers, the 
javelin men, and the slingers, at the same time, plied their terrible 
weapons, so that a considerable space of the wall was entirely 
cleared : not a man dared approach the battlements. But the 
Jews, who could not fight from above, began to attack from 
below. They stole out in small bands, like robbers, came 
secretly on the workmen, pulled down their breastworks, and 
struck at them as they stood naked and without their armour, 
which they had pulled off to work with CTcaier activity. If the 
besiegers fled, they instantly demolished the embankment, and 
set fire to the limbers and the wattles. Vespasian, perceiving 
that the intervals between the different breastworks, under which 
the separate parties were labouring, g.ave advantage to the 
assailants, ordered one to be carried all round, and, uniting all 
the working parties, effectually prevented these destructive 
dttQclcs 

The garrison at length beheld this vast embankment com- 
pleted; it almost reached to the height ot ihcir battlements ; it 
stood towering right opposite to them, as if another city had 
arisen beside their own, and from the equal heights of their 
respective walls they were to join in deadly conflict for the 
mastery. Josephus hastily summoned his workmen, and gave 
orders that the city walls should be raised to a much greater 
height. The workmen represented that it was impossible, .as 
long as the wall was thus commanded by the enemy, to carry on 
their Labour. Josephus was not baffled ; be ordered tall stakes 
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to be driven on the top of the wall, upon which be suspended 
hides of oxen newly killed. On this yielding curtain the stones 
fell dead; the other missiles glided off without damage; and 
even the fire-darts were quenched by the moisture. Under this 
covering his men worked night and day, till they had raised the 
wall twenty cubits, thirty-five feet. He likewise built a great 
number of towers on the wall, and surrounded the whole with 
a strong battlement. The Romans, who thought themselves 
already masters of the city, were not a little discouraged, and 
were astonished at the skill .and enterprise of the defenders; but 
Vespasian was only the more enraged at the obstinacy of the 
garrison, and the subtlety of the commander. For the defenders, 
become confident in the strength of their bulwarks, began to 
renew their former sallies; they fought in small bands, with the 
courage of regular troops, and all the tricks and cunning of 
robbers. Sometimes they crept out and carried off whatever 
they could lay their bands on; sometimes, unperceived, set fire 
to the works. At length, Vespasi.an determined to turn the siege 
into a blockade ; and, as he could not take the city by assault, to 
reduce it by famine. For, in a short time, the g^ison would 
cither desire to capitulate, or, if they were still obstinate in their 
resistance, would perish from want; at all events, if it was 
necessary to renew the attack, their men would be enfeebled by 
privation and suffering. Accordingly, he kept his troops in their 
quarters, and contented himself with strictly blockading every 
avenue to the city. 

The besieged were very well supplied with grain, and every 
other necessary, excepting salt; but there was great want of 
water. There was no spring in the city; the inhabitants were 
obliged to be content with rain water. But during the summer 
it rarely, if ever, rains in that region, and, as the summer was 
the time of the siege, they began to be dreadfully dispirited, and 
to look forward in horrible apprehension to the period when their 
supply would entirely fait. Josephus commanded the water 
which remained to be rigidly measured out. This scanty doling 
out of that neccss.'iry re^eshment to men parched with fatig:ue, 
and many of them feverish with wounds, seemed worse even 
than absolute privation ; the sense of want seemed to aggravate 
their thirst; and many began to faint, as if already at the worst 
extremity of drought. The Romans saw what was going on 
within the walls; and, ns the inhabitants crept along with their 
pitchers to a particular spot to receive their daily allotment of 
water, they pointed their engines at them, and struck them down 
as they passed. 

But the fertile mind of Josephus had not exhausted its store of 
schemes : he ordered a great number of his men to steep their 
clothes in water and hang them up from the btattlements dll the 
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wall ran down with the dripping moislure. Tbe Romans were 
confounded; for men who could waste so much water out ot 
mere wantonness, could not possibly be in the wretched state of 
privation they had hoped. Vespasian, weary of thus blockading 
a city so amply supplied, returned to the assault, the mode ot 
aiuck to which the Jews wished to drive him. For in their state 
it was better to perish at once by the sword, than by thirst and 

Josephus had another stratagem by which he kept up intelli- 
gence with those without the city. There was one narrow and 
rueged path, down the dry bed of a torrent, which led into the 
vallV to the south. It was so dangerous and seemingly im- 
practicable, that the Romans neglected to guard it. By this 
way the messengers of Josephus stole out of the city, bearing 
letters to and from the commander, and everything of sma I 
bulk of which the garrison stood in need. These men, m general, 
crept out on all fours, covered with the skins of beasts, that thev 
might look like dogs. This went on for a long time, tiU at length 
the way was delected, ?nd closed up by the enemy. 

At this perilous juncture Josephus honestly confessses that he 
began to think of his own personal safety; and entered into 
deliberation with some of the chief leaders of the garrison, as to 
the means of making their escape. Their counsel transpired, 
and they were environed by all the people of the city, earnestly 
entreating them not to abandon the wretched town to the fury of 
the enraged enemy ; for, so long as he and the garrison remained, 
there was some hope of resistance; directly they were gone, the 
city must ineviubly fall; and merciless extermination was the 
only fate which they could expect. The crafty general endeavoured 
to persuade them, that his only object in leaving the town, wou < 
be to provide more effectually for their safely; that he would 
raise ail Galilee, and so harass the Romans as to force them to 
break up the siege : that his presence was of no real service, but 
only made Vespasian the more obstinate in his determination to 
capture the town. This language but the more infl.amcd the 
multitude; the women with their infants m their arms began to 
wail, boys and old men fell at his feet, and cnibracmg them, 
besought him to remain and share their fate. 
adds, "from any je.-Uousy lest I should save my life, while theirs 
were in danger, but because they entertained some hope of 
saving their own through my means. As long as I remained, 

they were safe.” . . , , j j . 

Partly moved by compassion, partly feeling that if he did not 
consent to their entreaties, he might be detained by force, 
Josephus determined to swnd firm to his posh and seized the 
moment of excitement, to lead his force to a desperate attack. 
" If then,’’ he exclaimed, “ there is no hope of safety, let us die 
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nobly, and leave a glorious example to posterity.” The bravest 
crowded round him, and some rushed suddenly forth, drove in 
the Roman guard, and carried their inroads even into the camp; 
(hey tore up the hides with which the works had been defended, 
and set Are to the lines in many places. A second and third day 
they continued these furious attacks; and for many nights and 
days kept up, without being wearied, a pcrpettial alarm. 

Vespasian found the heavy -armed legionaries ill-suited to this 
desultory warfare ; from the unwieldy weight of their armour 
they could not, from their pride they would not, retreat ; and, when 
(hey tunied again in any force, the light-armed Jews in an instant 
disappeared within their walls. Resides, the valour of the Jews was 
mere desperation ; like a fierce hre, if unresisted it would bom out. 
He ordered therefore the regular troops to decline these attacks, 
and to repel (he sallies of the besieged with the Arabian archers 
and Syrian slingers. Theengines in the mean time never ceased 
discharging their showers of bolts and stones ; these sorely dis- 
tressed the Jews, but sometimes getting under the ran^c of the 
engines, they fiercely attacked the Romans, never spanng their 
own lives, and new troops continually filling up the places of 
those who were fatigued or slain. 

The Roman genend found that he was, as it were, besieged in 
his turn ; and as the embankment had now reached close to the 
wall, he ordered the battering-ram to be advanced. This 
was the most formidable of all the besieging artillery used 
in ancient warfare. It was an immense beam, headed with 
iron, in the shape of a ram's head, from whence it took its 
name ; it was suspended by cables from another beam, which 
was supported by strong tall posts ; it was drawn back by a 
great number of men, and then driven forward with so tremen- 
dous a recoil, that tower or wall oould scarcely ever resist the 
shock ; and the Romans were accustomed to see the bulwarks 
of the strongest cities crumble as it were to dust, the instant 
they could bring that irresistible machine to work. As the 
heavy ram slowly advanced towards the walls, covered with a 
penthouse of wattles and hides, both for the protection of the 
engine and of the men who were to work it, the catapults and 
other engines, with the archers and slingers, were commanded 
to play with increasing activity, to sweep the walls, and distract 
the besieged. The battlements were entirely cleared of the 
defenders, who lay crouching below, not knowing what was 
about to happen. At the first blow of the ram the wall shook as 
with an earthquake, and a wild cry rose from the besieged, as if 
the city were already taken. 

The engine went on battering at the same place shock after 
shock t the wall already began to totter and crumble, when 
Josephus thought of a new expedient. He ordered a number of 
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sacks to be filled with straw, and let down by ropes from the 
walls, to catch the hard blows of the ram, wherever it might 
strike. The Romans were perplexed, for their blows fell dead 
on this soft and yielding substance ; and in their turn they 
fastened the blades of scythes on long poles and cut asunder 
the ropes which held the sacks. Then the engine again began, 
without interruption, its work, when behold the Jews suddenly 
broke forth in three parties. They bore in their hands all the 
lighted combustibles they could find ; they swept everything 
before them, and set fire to the engines, the wattles, and the 
palisadoes of the besiegers. The Romans, confounded with 
this unexpected daring, and blinded by the fire and smoke driving 
in their faces, made less courageous defence th.an usual. The 
timbers of the embankment were all dry, a great quantity of 
bitumen, pitch, and even sulphur had been used as cement. 
The conflagration spread with the greatest rapidity, and thus 
one hour destroyed the Labour of many days. 

The d.aring exploit of one man among the Jews met with 
universal admination : he was a Galilean of Saab, named 
Elearar, the son of Samaes. With an immense stone from the 
wall, he took such a steady aim, that he struck off the iron head 
of the battering-ram ; he then leaped down from the wall, 
secured bis prire, and was bearing it back to the city. He was 
unarmed, and all the darts and arrows of the enemy were dis- 
charged at him. He was transfixed by five arrows ; still, how- 
ever, he pressed on, regained the walls, stood boldly up dis- 
playing his trophy, in the sight of all — and then, still clinging to 
jt with convulsive hands, tell down and expired. Two other 
Galileans, Netiras and Philip of Ruma, greatly distinguished 
themselves, breaking through the ranks of the tenth legion, and 
driving in all who opposed them. 

Josephus and the rest followed this heroic example, and all 
the engines and the breast-work of the fifth and of the tenth 
legions which were driven in, were entirely consumed. Others 
followed the first rank of the assailants, and heaped the earth 
over what was destroyed as fast as they could. 

Still, towards the evening, the Romans again set up the r.im 
and began to batter the wall at the same place. Out while 
Vespasian himself was directing the assault, he was wounded in 
the heel by a javelin from the wall, slightly indeed, for the 
javelin was spent; but the greatest alarm spread through the 
army. Many gave up the attack to crowd around the general, 
who was bleeding. Titus showed the most affectionate solici- 
tude ; but Vespasian, suppressing the pain of his wound, speedily 
relieved their fears : and, to revenge the hurt of their commander, 
the whole army rushed on with a loud shout to the walls : all 
that night the awful conflict lasted. The Jews fell in great 
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numbers ; for though the missiles poured around them like bail, 
they would not abandon the walls, but continued heaving down 
great stones, and flinging fiery combustibles on the wattles which 
protected those that worked the ram. They fought at dis* 
advantage, for the light of their own fires made the walls as 
light as day, and the enemy were thus enabled to take steady 
aim, while the black engines lay in shadow in the distance, and 
they could not distinguish when the bolts were about to be dis- 
charged. The scorpions and catapults raged more and more 
fiercely, and swept the walls ; the stones from the other engines 
shattered the pinnacles and the comers of the turrets, which 
kept falling with a fearful crash. The stones penetrated right 
through dense masses of men, making as it were a furrow as 
they passed, and reaching to the rearmost man. Strange 
stories are reported of the force of these engines — one man was 
struck on the head, and his skull hurled, as by a sling, to the 
distance of three stadia, about three furlongs; a pregnant 
woman was bit in the lower part, and the child cast to the 
distance of half a stadium. It was a night of unexampled con* 
fusion. The clattering of the bolts, the shouts of the army, the 
heavy fall of the huge stones, the thundering shocks of the 
battering-ram, were mingled with the frantic shrieks of women, 
and the screams of children — the whole space about the walls 
was like a pool of blood ; and men could mount the wall upon 
the bodies of their sLaughtered friends. All this deafening din 
was echoed back and multiplied by the surrounding mountains. 
Many fell, many more were wounded, but till the morning watch 
the wall stood firm ; it then yielded : still, however, those who 
were well provided with defensive armour laboured with all their 
might to rorm new buttresses and bulwarks, wherever a breach 
was threatened, before the machines, by which the enemy were 
to mount the breach, could be advanced. 

Towards the morning Vespasian allowed his troops a short 
time for refreshment. In orocr to repel the besieged ^om the 
breach, be made the bravest of his norsemcn dismount, and 
divided them into three parlies. They were completely cased 
in armour, and had long pikes in their bands, to be ready to 
charge, instantly that the machines for mounting the breach were 
fixed. Behind these be stationed the flower of the infantry. The 
rest of the horse were extended all over the mountains, which 
encircled the town, that none might make their escape : behind the 
foot were the archers, the slingers, and engineers ; and others with 
scaling ladders, which were to be applied to such parts of the 
walls as were yet uninjured, to call off the attention of the 
defenders from the breach. When Josephus discovered this, 
he selected the old, the infirm, the fatigued, and the woimded to 
defend those parts of the wall. The bravest he chose to man 
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the breach ; six, of whom himself was one, lormcd the first line. 
He addressed them in a few words, enjoining them not to be 
alarmed at the shout of the legionaries ; to kneel down and cover 
their heads with their bucklers, and retreat a little, till the bowmen 
had exhausted their quivers ; when the Romans had fixed the 
mounting machines to leap down and fight upon them, remember- 
ing that they could now scarcely be thought to fight for safety, 
for of that they had no hope, but for a brave revenge : finally, to 
set before their eves their fathers and children massacred, their 
wives defiled, and anticipate a just vengeance for these, now 

inevitable, calamities. 

While this was going on, the idle multitude, with the women 
and children, saw the city still surrounded by uiple lines, for the 
Romans did not withdraw any part of their guards for the 
approaching conflict— the appalling force standing with ihcir 
drawn swords before the brcacb~tbc whole mountain gle.»ming 
with the lances of the cavalry, and the Arabian archers with 
their bows already levelled— they were seized with universal 
consternation ; one shrill and agonising shriek ran through the 
whole city, as if the horrors of the capture w ere not only dreaded, 
but actually begun. Josephus, lest they should dispirit bis men, 
ordered ail the women to be locked up in the houses, and 
threatened the rest with exemplary punishment if they raised any 
disturbance. He then took his post m the breach. At once the 
trumpets of the legions sounded, and the whole Roman host 
raised one terrific shout. At that instant the sun was darkened 
with the clouds of arrows. The Jews closed their ears to the 
noise, and, shrouded under their bucklers, avoided the arrows. 
The moment that the mounting engines were fixed, the Jews were 
upon them before the assailants, fighting band to hand with the 
most resolute courage ; till at length the Romans, who could con- 
tinually pour new troops upon them, while the besieged had none 
to supply their place when weary, formed a solid phalanx, and 
moving on as one man, drove back the Galileans, and were 
already within the walls. Still Josephus had a last expedient. 
He had prepared an Immense quantity of boiling oil, and, at a 
signal this was poured down, vessels and all, which burst with 
the heat, upon the ascending phalanx. The ranks were looker, 
and the men rolled down, writhing with agony ; for the boding 
oil, which kindles easily and cools slowly, trickled within their 
armour. They had not time to tear off ihcir breastplates and 
bucklers before it had penetrated to the skin ; but ihev lea^ 
about and writhed with anguish, or plunged headlong from the 
bridges : or, if they attempted to fly, were pierced through their 
backs, the only part which was not without defensive armour. 
Yet the steady courage of the Romans was not thus to be repelled. 
However those behind might pity their suffermg companions, 
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they still pressed forward, and sternly rebuked them for standing 
in their way, and for impeding braver men in the performance 
of their duty. 13 ul the Jews had still another stratagem. They 
Doured boiled fenngrccK, a kind of herb, upon the planks, on 
which the enemy were mounting the breach, and made them so 
slippery, that no one could gain a firm footing, either to ascend 
or retreat. Some fell on their faces, and were trampled down 
by those who followed ; others rolletl back upon the embank* 
ment. The Jews struck at them as they lay and grovelled ; or, 
the close comb.U being thus interrupted, discharged their javelins, 
and heaped d.irts and stones upon them. At length, about the 
evening, the general recalled his worsted men, with considerable 
loss in killed and wounded. Those of Jotapata had six killed, 
and three hundred woundetl. 

Vespasian found his troops rather exasperated than disheart* 
cned by this obstinate resistance ; but yet it was necessary to 
proceed by more slow and cautiousapproaches. He gave orders 
that the embankment should be raisra considerably ; and that 
hfty towers should be built upon it, strongly girded with iron, 
both that the weight might make them more firm, and to secure 
them ag:iinst fire. In these he placed his javelin-men, his 
slingers, and archers ^nd the lighter engines for the discharge 
of missiles. These, being concealed by the height and the breast- 
works of their towers, might take deliberato aim at all who 
^peared upon the waUs. This was a fatal measure to the Jews. 
The darts and arrows came pouring from above, so that they 
could not shift and avoid them. They could have no revenge 
against these invisible foes ; for theirown arrows could not reach 
to the height of the towers, and the towers, being solid and com- 
pact with iron, could not be set on fire. All they could do was 
to abandon their walls, and, when any party approached, make 
a rapid and desperate sally to beat them olT. Thus their own 
loss was considerable — that of the Romans very slight. Still, 
however, they kept up a manful resistance, and constantly 
repellcil the enemy from the walls. 

But now the fall of a neighbouring fortress was a dreadful 
omen, and a warning of their own approaching fate to the 
defenders of lotapato. A city called japna, at no great distance, 
emboldened by the vigorous defence of Jotapata, closed its gates 
against tbe Romans. Vespasian detached Trajan, by some 
supposed to bave been the father of the emperor, with 2000 foot 
and 1000 horse, to reduce the place. The city was 'strongly 
situated, and surrounded by a double wall The men of Japha 
came boldly forth to meet the enemy; but this hardihocm was 
their min. They were repulsed, and chased to the walls. The 
pursuers and pursued entered pell-mell within the outer gates. 
Those who defended the inner wall iostantly closed their gates, 
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and shut out the flower of their own garrison as well as the 
enemy. The fugitives, hotly pursued, were cooped up between 
the two walls, and mowed down with horrible carnage. They 
rushed to the gates, called upon their fellow-citizens by name, 
and entreated them to open and let them in — but in vain ; to 
admit them, was to admit the conauering enemy. Totally dis- 
heartened, not only by the terror of the foe, but by the apparent 
treachery of their friends, they had no courage to resist; but 
either stood still to be tamely butchered, reproaching, as it were, 
those who looked down from the walls with their miserable end 
—or, in desperate frenzy, rushed on each other’s swords, or fell 
upon their own : and so they died, execrating their fellow-citizens 
rather than the enemy. In the flight and in the suburb 12,000 
perished; and those who had thus, cither out of panic or mis- 
calculating prudence, betrayed their fellow-citizens, obtained only 
a brief respite; for Trajan, rightly concluding that the garrison 
must be greatly enfeebled by this loss, forint the blockade of 
the city — and with courtier-like reserve,asifhe already anticipated 
the imperial destiny of the Flavian himily, sent despatches to 
Vespasian to request that his son Titus might be detached to 
complete the victory. - Titus speedily arrived with looo foot and 
Soo horse. He took the command, and, placing Trajan at the 
head of the left wing, and himself leading the right, gave orders 
for a general assault. No sooner had the soldiers fixed the 
scaling-ladders than the Galileans, after a feeble resistance, 
abandoned the walls. Titus and bis soldiers leaped down into 
the city, and, the Galileans rallying, a furious conflict ensued ; 
for the citizens blocked up the narrow streets and lanes, and 
fought desperately, while the women, from the roofs of the houses, 
hurled down everything on which they could lay their bands. 
The battle lasted for six hours, when all who could bear arms 
were slain; and the rest, old and young — part in the public 
streets, part in the houses — were indiscriminately put to the 
sword. The women alone and infants were reserved as slaves: 
15,000 were killed, 2130 taken. 

It is remarkable that the Samaritans, who arc generally 
accused by the lews as disclaiming their kindred in every period 
of danger, maae common cause in this insurrection. Roman 
oppression must indeed have weighed heavily, if the indignation 
it excited could overpower the rooted animosity of Samaritan 
and Jew, and set them in arms together against the same enemy. 
The Samaritans had not openly joined the revolt, but stood 
prepared with a great force on the sacred mountain of Gerizim 
— for most of their strong cities were garrisoned by the Romans. 
Vespasian determined to anticipate and suppress the insurrec- 
tionary spirit which was manifestly brooding in the whole region. 
Cerealis was sent with 600 horse, and 3000 infantry, who 
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suddenly surrounded the foot of the mountain. It was the 
height of summer, and the Samaritans, who bad laid in no 
provision, sufferetl grievously from the want of water: some 
actually died of thirst; others deserted to the Romans. As soon 
as Cerealis supposed that they were sufficiently enfeebled, be 
gradually drew his forces up the side of the mountain, enclosing 
them in a narrower compass, as in the toils of a skilful hunter. 
He then sent to them to throw down their arms, and promised a 
general amnesty. On their refusal, he charged them with 
irresistible fury, and slew the whole, to the number of 11,600. 

And now the end of Jotapaia drew near. For forty-seven 
days its gallant inhabitants bad resisted the discipline and courage 
of the whole Roman army, under their most skilful general; 
they had confronted bravery with bravery, and stratagem with 
stratagem. They were now worn out with watching, and fatigue, 
and wounds, and thirst. Their ranks were dreadfully thinned, 
and the overwearied survivors had to fight all day and watch all 
night. A deserter found bis way to the camp of Vespasian, 
and gave intelligence of the enfeebled state of the garrison, 
urging him to make an assault at the early dawn of morning, 
when the sentinels were apt to be found sleeping on tbeir posts. 
Vespasian suspected the traitor, for nothing had been more 
striking during the siege than the fidelity of the Jews to tbeir 
cause. One man who had been taken, had endured the most 
horrible torments, and though burnt in many parts of his body, 
steadily refused to betray the state of the town, till at length he 
was crucified. Still the story bore marks of probability ; and 
Vespasian, thinking that no stratagem could inflict great injury 
on bis powerful army, prepared for the assault. 

A thick morning mist enveloped the whole city, as at the 
appointed hour the Romans, with silent step, approached the 
walls. Titus was the first to mount, with Domitlus Sabinus, a 
tribune, and a few soldiers of the fifteenth legion. They killed 
the sentinels, and stole quietly down into the city. Sextus 
Cerealis, and Placidus, followed with tbeir troops. The citadel 
was surorised : it was broad day, yet the besieged, in the heavy 
steep of fatigue, bad not discovered that the enemy were within 
the walls; and even now, those who awoke saw nothing through 
the dim and blinding mist. But by this time, the whole army 
was within the gates, and they were awakened to a horrible sense 
of their situation, by the commencement of the slaughter. The 
Romans remembered what they had suffered during the siege, 
and it was not a time when mercy and compassion, foreign to 
their usual character, could arrest the arm of vengeance. They 
charged furiously down from the citadel, hewing their way 
through the multitude, who, unable to defend themselves, 
stumbled, and were crushed in the uneven ways; or were suffo- 
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cated in the njrrow lanes, or rolled headlong dortn the precipices. 
Nothing was to be seen but slaughter; nothing heard but the 
shrieks of the dying and the shouts of the conquerors. A few 
of the most hardy had gathered round Josephus, and mutually 
exhorted each other to self-destruction, as they could not slay 
the enemy, they would not be tamely slain by them. A grc.ii 
number fell by each other’s hands. A few of the guard who bad 
been at first surprised, fled to a tower on the northern part of the 
wall, and made some resist.ance. At length they were surrounded, 
and gave themselves up to be quietly butchered. The Romans 
might have boasted that they had taken the city without the loss 
of a man, h.id not a centurion, named Antonius, been slain by a 
stratagem. There were a great number of deep caverns under 
the city, in which many took refuge; one of these, being hotly 
pursued^ cnirMt^ Antonius to reach his hand to hitni as a pledge 
of accepting bis surrender, as well as to help him to cLainlxjr out. 
'rhe incautious Roman stretched out bis hand, the Jew instantly 
pierced him in the groin with a l.ince, and killed him. 

That day all were put to the sword who appeared m the streets 
or houses; the next, the conquerors set themselves to search the 
caverns and underground passages, still slaughtering all the 
men, and sparing none but infants and women : 1200 captives 
were taken. During the siege and capture 40,000 men fell. 
Vespasian gave orders that the city should be razed to the ground, 
and all the defences burnt. Thus feU Jotapata, on the isl day 

of Panemus (July)-. , . • ^ 

But among all the dead, the Romans sought in vain lor the 
body of their obstinate and subtle enemy, Josephus. Vespasian, 
himself, expressed great anxiety for his capture, but all their 
search was baffled, and they beg.in to fear that the wily chicftmn 
had, after all, withdrawn himself from their vengeance. During 
the confusion of the massacre, Josephus had leaped down the 
shaft of a dry well, from the bottom of which, a long cavern led 
off, entirely concealed from the sight of those above. There 
Josephus, unexpectedly, found himself among forty of the most 
distinguished citizens of Jotapata, who bad made this their mding- 

E lace, and furnished it with provisions for several days. He lay 
id alt the day, while the enemy were prowling about, and at 
night crept OMtp 3tnd endeavoured to find some way of escape 
from the city; but the Roman guards were too vigilant, and be 
was obliged to return to his lair. Two days he remained without 
detection ; on the third, a woman who had been with those within 
the cavern, being captured, betrayed the secret* Vespasian 
inunediately despatched two tribunes, PauUnu^ and Gallicanus, 
to induce Josephus, by a promise of his life, to surrender. 
Josephus while he lay quiet in his cavern, was suddenly startled 
by hearing himself called on by name. U was the voice of the 
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tribune with tbe message of V'espasian. But Josephus bad no 
great confidence in Roman mercy, and refus^ to come forth, 
tilt Vespasian sent another tribune, Nicanor, with whom be had 
been well acquainted. Nicanor stood at the mouth of the well, 
and enlarged on the natural generosity of the Romans, and their 
admiration of so galLint an enemy ; he assured the suspicious 
Josephus, that Vespasian had no intention agatnst his life, but 
was anxious to save a man who had displayetl such noble 
self-devotion ; and strongly urged that his delay would be of 
little use, as they might easily take him by force. He even 
added, that Vespasian would not have employed the friend of 
Josephus on such a mission, if be bad any secret or treacherous 
design. 

The Roman soldiers would have settled the afiair in a much 
more summary manner: they were, with difficulty, restrained 
by their commander from throwing fire into the cavern, which 
would either have suffocated those within, or forced them to 
make their way out. At this moment, Josephus remembered 
bis dream, which had so precisely foretold all the calamities of 
the Jews, and all which was to happen to the future emperor of 
Rome. Now, Josephus was an adept in the interpretation of 
dreams : as a priest he bad deeply studied tbe prophecies of the 
Holy Books. He was suddenly and, doubtless, most opportunely 
seized with divine inspiration, which inwardly assured nim, that 
it was the will of Heaven that his country should fall, and Rome 
triumph, and he himself save his life. So, if he passed over to 
the Roman party, he would do so, not as a renegade, but as 
an obedient servant of God. 

Saying this within himself, he consented to the terms of 
Nicanor. But, unhappily, a new difficulty occurred. However 
satisfactory to his own conscience this determination of humbly 
submitting to the will of God, the companions of Josephus were 
not religious enough to enter into his motives. They reproached 
him with the vulgar desire of saving his life, and with cowardly 
defection from tbe laws of his country. They reminded him of 
his own eloquent exhortations to despise death in such a noble 
cause: exhortations with which so many had generously com* 
plied. They intimated somewhat plainly, that they would assist 
nis failing patriotism, and enable him to obtain all the honours 
of martyrdom} in short, that their hands and swords were 
ready to enable him to die, not ns a renegade, but as the chief- 
tain of the Jews. At the same time, they showed their zealous 
interest in his character, by surrounding him with drawn swords, 
and threatening to put him to death if he stirred. Josephus was 
in great embarrassment, for he felt that it would 1^ impious 
resistance to the will of God, if be should thus submit to die. 
He began (in his own words) to phihsophUt to them. It b not 
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very probable, that at this perilous instant, Josephus should 
have the self-command to make, or his fierce assailants the 
patience to listen to, a long-set speech j but his oration, as it 
stands in the history, is so curious, that we must insert the 
chief topics on which he dwelt. “ Why, my friends,” be began, 
“ should we be so eager for self-murder ? why should we separ- 
ate associates so dear to each other as the soul and body? It 
is noble to die in war, true; but according to the legitimate 
usage of war, by the sword of the enemy. If 1 bad supplicated 
for mercy, I should have deserved to die, but if the Romans 
freely offer to spare us, why should we not spare ourselves ? 
For what have we been fighting all this time ? — to save our lives ; 
and now we are to be such fools as to throw our lives away. It 
is noble, indeed, to die for our liberty, yes, in battle : — that 
man is equally a coward who fears to die when death is neces- 
sary, and he who chooses to die when there is no necessity. 
Why do we refuse to surrender? In fear lest the Romans 
should kill us ; and therefore we would kill ourselves. In fear 
lest we be made slaves? at present, indeed, we enjoy great 
liberty 1” He then entered at large into the common-place 
arguments against self-murder ; the disgrace of abandoning the 
helm when the bark is in danger ; the natural fondness of all 
animals for life, and their aversion to death 5 above all, the sin 
of throwing away the most precious gift of God. “Our bodies 
arc mortal, and made of ptfishablc matter; but the soul is 
immortal, as a part of the Divinity it dwells within our bodies. 
He is base and treacherous who betrays that with which he is 
entrusted by man ; how much more he who b.isely gives up the 
precious trust which Cod has confided to him. We punish 
slaves, even if- they desert the service of a cruel master, yet we 
have no scruple to desert the service of a good and merciful 
Deity. Know ye not, that those who depart this life according 
to the law of nature, and pay the debt when it is demanded by 
God, obtain everlasting glory? their houses and families pros- 
per ; their souls remain pure and obedient, and pass away to 
the holiest mansions in heaven : from whence, in the revolution 
of ages, they again take up their dwelling in pure bodies. But 
for those who have madly lifted their hands against their own 
lives, the darkest pit of hell receives their souls, and God 
avenges ihei^ crime upon their children's children. Hence God 
and our wise lawgiver have enacted a severe punishment 
against the suicide : bis body is cast forth at sunset without 
burial ; the guilty hand, which dared to separate the soul from 
the body, is cut off." (Here Josephus seems to have calculated 
on the ignorance of his audience, and boldly engrafted a 
Grecian superstition on the Mosaic law.) He concluded with 
protesting that he had no thought of deserting to the ranks of the 
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Romans, but that he rather looked forward to their putting him 
to death, in which case he should die gladly, having affixed the 
stain of the basest treachery on the enemy. But, unfortunately, 
these subtle arguments, these sublime doctrines, and magnani- 
mous sentiments, were lost on the dull ears of the obstinate 
Galileans; they only became more enraged; they ran at him 
with their swords, they reproached him with his cowardice, and 
every one of them stood ready to plunge his sword to his heart. 
He stood, like a wild beast at bay, constantly turning to the 
man that was rushing at him ; one he called familiarly by his 
name; at another he looked sternly, as if he were still his com- 
mander ; here he clasped a hand, there he entreated ; at all 
events determined to save his life, if possible. At length his 
distress so wrought upon them, that some out of respect, some 
out of attachment, perhaps some out of contempt, dropt their 
swords ; those of not a few, be says, fell out of their hands, 
others were quietly returned into their sheaths. The wily 
leader m.arkcd bis time, and had a stratagem ready on the 
instant. . " If we must die, then, let us not die by our own, but 
by each other’s hands. Let us cast lots, and thus fall one after 
another, for if the rest perish, it would be the deepest disgrace 
for me to survive.” They all readily agreed, thinking that 
Josephus would inevitably share their fate. How the lots were 
cast, we are not informed, or whether among his other soldier- 
like and noble qualities, the worthy commander had some skill 
in sicigbt-of-hand : but it so happened (by good fortune or the 
will of Providence) that they all, one after another, as the lots 
came up, offered their breasts to the sword. Josephus found 
himself left, with one other, to the last. Not in the least 
inclin^ that the lot should fall on himself, and with a nice 
and scrupulous reluctance to embrue his hands in the blood 
of a fellow-creature, Josephus persuaded this in.an to ac- 
cept of the oflfered terms ; and so they both came out 
together, leaving their dead friends in the cavern. Nicanor 
immediately led niin to Vespasian. The Romans crowded from 
all parts to see this redoubted chieftain. A great rush and 
uproar ensued. Some were rejoicing at his capture, others 
threatening him with vengeance ; all pressing forward to get a 
sight of him : those who were at a distance cried out that _he 
should be pul to death ; those near him were seized with 
admiration, and remembrance of bis noble actions. Not one of 
the officers, who had been most furious against him, but inclined 
to mercy directly they saw him, particularly Titus, who was 
struck with his digniffed fortitude, and vigour of manhood ; he 
was thirty years old at the beginningof the war. The influence 
of Titus was of great weight with Vespasian to dispose hipr to 
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lenity ; the prisoner was ordered to be closely guarded, with the 
design that he might be sent to Nero at Rome. 

Josephus instantly demanded to be admitted to a private con* 
ference with Vespasian. All, excepting Titus and two friends, 
retired. Josephus assumed at once the air and language of a 
prophet : he solemnly protested that nothing would have tempted 
him to avoid the death which became a noble Jew, but the con- 
viction that he was a messenger of God, to announce to Vespasian 
that he and his son would speedily assume the im|>erial dignity ; 
“ Send me not to Nero : bind me, and keep me in chains, as 
thy own prisoner ; for soon wilt thou be the sovereign lord of 
earth and sea, and of the whole human race.” Vespasian 
naturally mistrusted the adroit fl.atterer ; but, before long, per- 
mitted himself to be fully persuaded of his prophetic character. 
Josephus appealed to the inhabitants of Jotapata, whether he 
had not predicted the taking of the city, and their own capture 
at the end of forty-seven days. The captives, who could only 
have been women, as all the men were put to the sword, readily 
avouched his story ; and the prophet, though still kept in chains, 
was treated with great distinction, and received presents of 
raiment and other valuable donatives. 

This is a strange adventure. It is impossible not to admire 
the dexterity with which the historian extricates himself from all 
his difficulties of situation, which, however highly coloured, must 
have been one of the greatest peril. What secrets that dark 
cavern may have concealed, can never be known ; but we should 
certainly have read with deep interest the account of these trans- 
actions, and indeed of the whole Galilean administration of 
Josephus, in the work of his rival, Justus of Tiberias, unhappily 
lost. But, after every deduction for his love of the marvellous, 
and the natural inclination to paint highly where he was the hero 
of his own story, the valour and skill displayed in the defence of 
Jotapata, and the singular address with which he insinuated 
himself into the favour of Vespasian and his son, give a very 
high impression of the abilities of Josephus. As to the sincerity 
of bis belief in his own inspiration, it would more easily have 
obtained credit, if he had shown himself, on other occasions, 
either more scrupulous or less addicted to stratagem. Ihe pre- 
diction itself was far from requiring any great degree of political 
sagacity. It was impossible to suppose that the bloody Nero 
would be allowed to burthen the throne much longer ; the im- 
perial family was all but extinct. The empire would, in all pro- 
bability, faU to the lot of the boldest and most ambitious of the 
great military leaders, among whom Vespasian stood, if not 
confessedly the first, yet certainly, with few competitors, in the 
first rank. It was therefore no very bold hazard to designate 
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him as the future sovcrci^ : at all events, and perhaps Josephus 
looked no further, the prediction served his immediate turn} 
and, if it had not eventually proved true, yet the life of the pro- 
phet was secure, and his history, if ever written, might have 
preserved a prudent silence with regard to a prediction which 
the event had not justified. 

The progress of this year’s campaign was not according to the 
usual career of the Roman arms : a powerful army had marched 
to subdue a rebellious and insignificant province ; two months 
had nearly elapsed, and they were little beyond the frontier. 
Now, however, they proceeded with greater rapidity. Vespa- 
sian returned to Ptolemnis, from whence he marched along the 
coast to Ccesarea. The Greek inhabitants of that city had now, 
by the massacre of their Jewish competitors, the whole region at 
their command. They threw open their gates, went forth to 
receive the Romans with the loudest and most sincere demon- 
strations of joy: for their vengeance was not yet satiated with 
Jewish blood. They sent a petition for the execution of Josephus; 

but Vespasian did not condescend to reply. He took possession 
of Caesarea, as pleasant winter-quarters, for two of his legions; 
for though very hot in summer, the climate of Caesarea was 
genial in winter : he fixed on Scythopolis for the station of the 
other legion, the fifteenth. 

Ccstius Callus, during his flight, bad abandoned Joppa, A 
strong body of insurgents had collected from all quarters, and 
taken possession of the town, where they had built a great num- 
ber of barks, with which they made piratical excursions, and 
plundered all the rich merchant vessels which traded between 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Vespasian sent a considemblc 
force against this city. The troops reached Joppa by night ; 
and, the walls being unguarded, entered at once. The inhabit- 
ants made no resistance, but fled to their ships, and moored for 
the night out of the reach of the enemies' darts and arrows. 
Joppa is a bad harbour: the shore is steep and rugged, forming 
a Kind of semicircular bay, the extreme headlands of which 
approach each other. These headlands are formed by precipi- 
tous rocks and breakers, which extend far into the sea : when 
the north-wind blows, there is a tremendous surge, which malcM 
the port more dangerous than the open sea. In the morning this 
wind, called by the sailors of Joppa the black north-wind, began 
to blow furiously; it dashed the ships against each other, or 
against the rocks. Some endeavoured to push to sea against the 
swell; for thev dreaded alike the lee-shore breakers and the 
enemy ; but all these, unable to stem the rolling of the swell, 
foundered. The rest the wind drove towards the citv, which the 
Romans would not let them enter. The shrieks of the men, the 
crashing of the vessels, made an awful din ; many were drowned ; 
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many were seen swimming on broken pieces of %TTeck ; many, to 
escape drowning, fell on their own swords. The whole shore was 
strewn with mutUated bodies ; those who struggled to the beach 
were shin by the Romans : 4200 lives were lost. The Romans 
razed the city, but garrisoned the citadel, lest it should again 

become a nest of pirates. 

At first vague rumours of the fall of Jotapata reacbea 
Tenisalcm : not a man had escaped to bear the fatal inteUigence. 
But bad tidings are apt to travel fast ; and, as is usual, when the 
truth became knoNvn, it was accompanied with many circum- 
stances of falsehood. Josephus was said to have fallen ; and all 
Jerusalem united in Lamenting his loss a public 
r'ilamUv Thcro was scarcely a family ^vhich had not to deplore 
SmSa/e affliction ; they bewailed those who had been their 
iruests {probably at the great festivals), or rcLitions, or friends, 
or brothers : but all deplored Josephus. For thirty days, wailings 
were heard in the city; and musicians were hired to perform 
funeral chaunts. When, however, the news arrived that Josephus 
was not merely alive, but treated with distinction by Vesoisian, 
sorrow gave place to the fiercest indignation. By some he was 
called a dastard, by others a traitor; bis name was execrated ; 
and to their motives for fierce and obstinate resistance to the 
Romans was added an c.iger desire to revenge themselves on the 
apostate. But they were yet left for some time to exhale their 
fury in words, and display their bravery, not against the enemy, 

but against each other. ... , u 

Vespasian— whether his army had been too severely handled 
at Jotapata, or whether, as is possible, be wished, in case any 
effort should be made at Rome to nd the world of the tyrant, to 
find himself at the head of a powerful and unbroken force- 
turned aside from the direct road of victory, and declined to 
advance upon the rebcUious capital. He accepted the invitation 
of Agrippa, who earnestly sohciteil his presence, m order that 
he might make a splendid display of his devotion to the Roman 
cause, and. by the terror of the Roman arms, quell the spirit of 
revolt in his own dominions. From Ciesarea by the sea, he 
passed to Cmsarea Philippi, where the army reposed for twenty 
days. Tarichea and Tiberias, though on the western coast of 
the Lake of Gennesaretb, belonged to the dominions of Agrippa. 
Evident symptoms of insurrection appeared m both these cities. 
Titus was ordered to concentrate all the forces on Scythopolis, 
which is at no great distance from Tibenas : there Vespasian 
met him; and they advanced to a place on an eminence, within 
half a mile of Tiberias, named Sennabris. From thence he 
sent forward a decurion, named Valerian, with fifty horse, to 
exhort the inhabitants to surrender ; for the people were peaj^ 
ably disposed, but forced into war by a small turbulent party. 


A A 
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Valerian, when he came near the city, dismounted, that his 
troop might not appear like a body of skirmishers ; but before 
he could utter a word, the insurgents, headed by Jesus, the son 
of Saphat, charged him with great fury. Valerian, though he 
might easily have dispersed them, had no orders to fight ; and, 
astonished at the boldness of the Jews, fled on foot, with five of 
bis companions. The captured horses were led in triumph into 
the city. The senate of Tiberias look the alarm, and flw to the 
Roman camp: they entreated Vespasian not to act precipitately 
against a city almost entirely disposed to the Roman interest, 
and not to visit the crime of a few desperate insurgents on the 
unoffending people. Vespasian had given orders for the plunder 
of the city ; but partly in compliance with their supplication, 
partly from respect for Agrippa, who trembled for the fate of 
one of the fairest towns in his dominions, he accepted their sub- 
mission. The insurgents, under Jesus, fled to Tarichca. The 
people opened their gates, and received the Romans with 
acclamations. As the entrance to the city was too narrow for 
the army to march in, except in very slender files, Vespasian 
commanded part of the wall to be thrown down ; but he strictly 
prohibited all plunder or outrage against the inhabitants ; and, 
at the intervention of Agrippa, left the rest of the wall standing. 

Not only the insurgents from Tiberias, but from all the 
adjacent country, assembled in Tarichca, which likewise stood, 
south of Tiberias, on the shore of Genncsarcth. This beautiful 
lake has been compared by travellers with that of Geneva. In 
those days the shores were crowded with opulent towns, which 
lay embowered in the most luxuriant orchards, for which the 
whole district was celebrated. Such was the temperature of the 
climate, that every kind of fruit-tree flourished m the highest 
perfection — nuts, which usually grow in a colder climate, with 
the palm of the sultry desert, and the fig and olive, which 
require a milder air. ‘‘Nature,** says Josephus, “is, as it were, 
ambitious of bringing together the fruits of different climates, 
and there is a strife among the seasons of the year, each claim* 
ing this favoured country as its own : for not only do fruits of 
every species flourish, but continue to ripen ; the grapes and figs 
for ten months, and other kinds throughout the year. The 
water of the lake is remarkably salubrious, milder than that of 
fountains, and as cool as snow. It abounds in fish of seve^ 
kinds, peculiar to its waters.** This lake had been the chief 
scene of the miracles and preaching of Jesus Christ. Its blue 
and quiet waters were now to be broken by other barks than 
those of the humble fishermen who spread their nets upon its 
surface ; and to reflect, instead of the multitudes who listened 
to the peaceful teacher, the armour of embattled squadrons and 
the glittering pride of the Roman eagles. Tarichca had been 
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carefully fortified by Josephus ; not indeed so strongly as the 
more important town of Tiberias, but still every part that was 
not washed by the lake had been surrounded with a subsUntial 
wall. The inhabitants had a great number of vessels m their 
port, in which they might escape to the opposite shore, or, if 
necessary, fight for the naval command of the lake. The 
Romans pitched their camp under the walls ; but while they 
were commencing their works, Jesus, at the bead of the Tiberians, 
made a vigorous sally, dispersed the workmen, and when the 
legionaries advanced in steady array, fled back without loss. 
The Romans drove a large party to their barks : the fugitives 
pushed out into the lake, but still remained within the range of 
missiles, cast anchor, and drawing up their barks, like a phalanx, 
began a regular battle with the enemy on the land. 

Vespasian beard that the Galileans were in great force on the 
plain before the city. He sent Titus with 600 picked horse to 
disperse them. The numbers were so immense that Titus sent 
to demand further succours ; but before they arrived, he 
determined to charge the enemy. He addressed bis men, 
exhorting them not to be dismayed by numbers, but to secure 
the victory before their fellow-soldiers could come up to share 
their glory. He then put himself at their head, and his men 
were rather indignant than joyftd at beholding Trajan, at the 
head of 400 horse, make his appearance in the field, Vespasian 
had likewise sent Antonius Silas with 2000 archers to occupy the 
side of a hill opposite to the city, in order to divert those who 
were on the walls. Titus led the attack ; the Jews made some 
resistance, but overpowered by the long spears and the weight 
of the charging cavalry, gave way, and fled in disorder towards 
Tarichea, The cavalry pursued, making dreadful havoc, and 
endeavoured to cut them off from the city. The fugitives made 
their way through by the mere weight of numbers. When 
they entered the city, a tremendous dissension arose. The 
inhabitants, anxious to preserve their property, and dismayed by 
their defeat, urged capitulation. The strangers steadily and 
fiercely refused compliance. The noise of the dissension 
reached the assailants, and Titus itnmedi.ately cried out, *'Now 
is the time for a resolute attack, while they arc distracted by 
civil discord.” He leaped upon his horse, dashed into the lake, 
and, followed by his men, entered the city. Consternation 
seized the besieged ; they stood still, not attempting resistance. 
Jesus and his insurgents, at the alarm, fled with others towards 
the lake, and came right upon the Romans. They were killed 
endeavouring to reach the shore ; the inhnbit.'ints without re- 
sisL-ince, the strangers fighting gallantly, for the former still 
cherished a hope that their well-known pe.iccful disposition 
might obtain them mercy. At length Titus, having punished 
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the ringleaders, gave orders that the carnage should cease. 
Those who had before fled to the lake, when they saw the city 
taken, pushed out to sea as far as possible. Titus sent informa- 
tion to his father of this signal victory, and gave orders that 
vessels might instantly be prepared to pursue the fugitives. 
When these were re.ady, Vespasian embarked some of his troops, 
and rowed into the centre of the lake. 'Xhe poor Galileans in 
their light fishing-boats could not withstand the heavy barks of 
the Romans, but they rowed round them, and attacked them 
with stones— feeble warfare, which only irritated the pursuers ! 
for if thrown from a distance they did no damage, only splash- 
ing the water over the soldiers or falling harmless from their 
iron cuirasses ; if those who threw them approached nearer, 
they could be hit in their turn by the Roman arrows. AU the 
shores were occupied by hostile soldiers, and they were pur- 
sued into every inlet and creek; some were transfixed with 
spears from the high banks of the vessels, some were boarded 
and put to the sword, tbe boats of others were crushed or 
swamped, and the people drowned. If their beads rose as they 
were swimming, they were hit with an arrow, or by the prow of 
the bark ; if they clung to tbe side of the enemy's vessel, their 
hands and heads were hewn off. The few survivors were 
driven to the shore, where they met with no more mercy. Either 
before they landed, or in the act of landing, they were cut down 
or pierced through. The blue waters of the whole lake were 
tinged with blood, and its clear surface exhaled for several 
il.iys a fcctid steam. The shores were strewn with wrecks of boats 
and swollen bodies tluit lay rotting in the sun, and infected the 
air, till the conquerors themselves shrunk from the effects of 
tbeir own barbarities. Here we must add to our bloody cata- 
logue tbe loss of 6000 lives. 

These, however, were the acts of an exasperated soldiery 
against enemies with arms in their hands. But Vespasian 
tarnished his fame for ever, by a deed at once of the most 
loathsome cruelty and deliberate treachery. After the ^ttle, bis 
tribunal was erected in Tarichea, and he sat in solemn judgment 
on those of the strangers who had been taken captives, and had 
been separated from the inhabitants of the city. According to 
his apologist Josephus, bis friends encircled the seat of justice, 
and urged the necessity of putting an end to these desperate 
v.igabonds, who, having no home, would onl^ retreat to other 
cities, forcing them to take up arms. Vespasian, having mafic 
up his sanguinary resolution, was unwilling to terrify the inhabit- 
ants of Tarichea by commanding the massacre in their streets; 
he feared that it might excite insurrection : nor did bc_ wish ^e 
whole city to be witness of his open violation of tbatfjuth which 
had been pledged when they surrendered. But bis friends 
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urged that every act was lawful against the Jews, and that right 
must give way to expediency. The insurgents received an 
ambiguous assurance of amnesty, but were ordered to retreat 
from the city only by the road to Tiberias. The poor wretches 
had implicit reliance on Roman faith. The soldiers immediately 
seized and blockaded the road to Tiberias •, notone was allowed 
to leave the suburbs. Vespasian in person pursued them into 
the stadium ; he ordered noo of the aged and helpless to be 
instantly slain, and drafted off 6000 of the most able-bodied to 
be sent to Nero, who was employed in a mad scheme of digging 
through the Isthmus of Corinth: 30,400 were sold as slaves, 
besides those whom he bestowed on Agripp.^, who sold his por- 
tion also. The greater part of these, if we may believe Josephus, 
were desperate and ferocious ruffians, from Trachonitis, Gaulon- 
itis, Gndara, and Hippos, men who sought to stir up war, that 
they might escape the punishment of the crimes they had com- 
mitted during peace. Had they been devils, it could not excuse 
the base treachery of Vespasian. 

This terrible example appalled the whole of Galilee, and most 
of the towns capitulated at once to avoid the same barbarities ; 
three cities alone still defied the conqueror, Gamala, Gischala, 
and Itabyrium, the city which Josephus had fortified on Mount 
Tabor. Though the inhabiunts of Gamala, situated on the side 
of the Lake of Gennesarctli, opposite to Taricbca, at no great 
distance from tbc shore, might have inhaled the tainted g.ilcs, 
which brought across tbc waters the noisome and pestilential 
odours of the late massacre, though probably some single 
fugitive may have escaped, and hastening to the only city of 
refuge, have related tbc dreadful particulars of those still more 
revolting deeds which had been perpetrated in the stadium of 
Tarichea; yet Gamala, proud in the impregnable strength of its 
situation, peremptorily refused submission. GainaLa was the 
chief city of Lower Gaulonitis, and belonged to the government 
of Agrippa. It was even more inaccessible than Jotapata. It 
stood on a long and rugged ledge of mountains, which sloped 
downward at each end, and rose in tbc middle into a sudden 
ridge, like the bump of a camel, from which the town b.ad its 
name of Gamala. ^e face and both sides of tbc rock ended in 
deep and precipitous chasms or ravines ; it was only accessible 
from behind, where it joined tbc mountain ridge. On this side 
a deep ditch had been dug right across, so as to cut off all 
approach. The houses rose one above another on tbc steep 
declivity of the hill, and were crowded very thick and close. 
The whole city seemed as if hanging on a sharp precipice, and 
threatening constantly to fall and crush itself. It mclincd to the 
south, but on the southern crag, of immense height, was the 
citadel of the town, and above ibis wasa precipice without a wall, 
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which broke off sheer and abrupt, and sank into a ravine of in- 
calculable depth. There was a copious fountain within the walls. 
This impregnable city Josephus bad still further strengthened 
by trenches and water-courses. The garrison was neither so 
numerous nor so brave as th.it of Jotapata, but still conhdent in 
the unassailable position of their city. It was crowded with 
fugitives from all parts, and had already for seven months defied 
a besieging force, which Agrippa bad sent against it. Vespasian 
marched to Emmaus, celebrated for its warm baths, and then 
appeared before Gamala. It was impossible to blockade the 
whole circuit of a town so situated. But he took possession of 
all the neighbouring heights, particularly of the mountain which 
commanded the city. He then took up a position behind and to 
the cast of the city, where there was a lofty tower. There the 
fifteenth legion had their quarters, the fifth threw up works op- 
posite to the centre of the city, the tenth was employed in filling 
up the ditches and ravines. Agrippa ventured to approach the 
w.iUs to pcrsu.idc the inhabit.ints to capitulation. He was struck 
by a stone from a sling, on the right elbow, and carried off with 
all speed by the followers. This insult to the native king exas- 
perated the Roman soldiery. The embankments were raised 
with great expedition by the skilful and practised soldiers. 
Directly they were re.ady, the engines were advanced. Chares 
and Joseph commanded in the city ; they had some misgivings 
of the event, for they were but scantily supplied with provisions 
and water, still, however, they manned the w.all boldly, and for 
some time vigorously resisted the engineers, who were fixing the 
machines ; but, at length, beat off by the catapults and other 
engines for throwing stones, they drew back into the city. The 
Romans immediately advanced the battering-rams in three 

E laces, and beat down the walL They rushed in through the 
reaches, and broke into the city amid the clang of their trum- 
pets, the clashing of their arms, and the shouting of their men. 

The Jews thronged the narrow streets, and bravely resisted 
the advance of the assailants. At length, overpowered by num- 
bers, who attacked them on all sides, they were forced up to the 
sleep part of the city. There they ttimed, and cha^ng the 
enemy with great fury, drove them down the declivities, and 
made great havoc among them, as they endeavoured to make 
their way up the narrow streets, and along the rugged and craggy 

g aths. The Romans, who could not repel their enemy, thus 
anging as it were over their heads, nor yet break through the 
throngs of their own men, who forced them on from beneath, 
took refuge in the houses of the citisens, which were very low. 
The crowded houses could not bear the weight, and came crashing 
down. One, as it fcll^ beat down another, and so all the way 
down the hill. The situation of the Romans was tremendous. 
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As they felt the houses sinking, they leaped on the roofs, and 
fell with the tumbling buildings. Many were totally buried in 
the ruins ; many caught by some part of their bodies, as in a 
trap; many were suffocated with the dust and rubbish. The 
Gamalites beheld the hand of God in this unexpected calamity 
of the foe. They rushed on, regardless of their own lives, struck 
at the enemy on the roofs, or as they were slipping about in the 
narrow ways, and, aiming steadily from above, slew every one 
who feU. The ruins furnished them with stones, and the slain 
of the enemy with weapons. They drew the swords of the dead 
to plunge into the hcixrts of the dying. Many of the Romans 
who had fallen from the houses killed themselves. Flight was 
impossible from their ignorance of the ways and the blinding 
dust : many slew eicb olher by mistake, and fell among their 
own men. Those who could find the road retreated from the 
city. Vespasian himself, who had shared in the labours of his 
men, was deeply afflicted to see the city rolling down in rums 
upon the heads of bis soldiers. Neglectful of his own safety, he 
had ascended by degrees, without perceiving it, to the upper 
part of the city. He found himself in the thick of the danger, 
with but few followers, for Titus was absent on a mission to the 
prefect of Syria. It was neither safe nor honourable to tly 
With the readiness of an old and experienced soldier, be called 
to those who were with him tolocklheir shields over their hc.ids 
in the form of a testudo. The storm of darts and or the 
ruins crashed about them without doing them any injury. They 
persevered. The Gamalites, according to Josephus, who now 
loses no opportunity of flattering bis protector, thinking their 
presence of mind little less than divine, rebxcd the fury of their 
attack. The troops retreated with their faces to the enemy, and 
did not turn tiU they were safe beyond the waUs. The loss of 
the Romans was great. The brave centurion, ^butius, was 
particuUrly lamented. A decemvir, named GaUus, with ten 
men, in the tumult, crept into a house and concealed himself 
there. The good ciiiicns, at supper, sal quietly convening ^ 
the exploits of the day ; GaUus, who was a Syn^; undemood 
every word they said. At night he broke out, cut aU ibeir hroats. 

and came safe off to the Roman carnp. j -.u .u. 

The soldiers were dispirited with their dcfwt, and with the 
shame of having left their general in so perilo^ a situation. 
Vespasian addressed them in language of approbation and <m- 
couragement : be attributed their rec«t repulse to accident, a^ 
to their own too impetuous ardour, wbeh had led them figjj 
with the frantic fury of their antagomsls, rather than with the 

steady and disciplined courage of Roi^n 

Gamalites, in the mean time, were full of exultation at their 

expected success. But before long, pnde gave way to mclan- 
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cboly foreboding, for ibcir provisions began to fail Their spirits 
sank, for now they had no hope of being admitted to capitula- 
tion. Yet they did not entirely lose their courage and activity. 
They repaired the shattered walls, and strictly guarded the parts 
that were still unshaken. When at length the Romans bad com- 
pleted their works, and threatened a second assault, many fled 
through the sewers, and passages which led into the ravines, 
where no guard was stationed. The rest of the inhabitants 
wasted away with hunger in silence; for the scanty provisions 
that remained w ere kept for the use of the garrison alone. 

In the mean time Itabyrium bad fallen. This town bad been 
strongly fortified by Josephus. The ascent to the hill of Tabor 
is on the north, but extremely difliculL* The level area on the 
top, three miles and a quarter in circuit, occupied by the troops, 
was surrounded in forty days by a strong wall. The lower part 
of the hill h.nd copious fountains, but the town depended on the 
cisterns of rain water. Against this city Placidus was sent with 
600 horse. The bill seemed absolutely inaccessible. But the 
garrison, endeavouring to out-general the Roman commander, 
were themselves caught by their own stratagem. Each party 
pretended a desire to come to terms. Pbeidus used mild lan- 
guage; and the Itabyrians descended the bill as if to treat, but 
with a secret design of assailing the Romans unawares. At this 
unexpected assault Pl.icidus feigned flight, to lure them into the 
pbin. They pursued boldly, when he suddenly wheeled round, 
routed them with dreadful slaughter, and cut olf their retreat 
to the mountain. Those who escaped fled to Jerusalem. The 
inhabitants of Itabyrium, distressed for want of water, sur- 
rendered. 

In the mean time, the garrison of Gamala still made a vigorous 
resistance, while the people pined away with hunger. At length, 
two soldiers of the fifteenth legion contrived by night to creep 
under one of the highest towers, where they began to undermine 
the foundations. By the morning watch they bad got, unper- 
ceived, quite under it. Tbe^ then struck away five of the 
largest stones, and ran for their lives. The tower came down, 
guards and all, with a tremendous crash. The rest of the 
sentinels on the wall fled on all sides. Some were killed as they 
ran out of the city, among them Joseph, one of the valiant 
defenders. The whole city was in confHision, men running up 
and down, with no one to take thecommand; for the other leader, 

* The height of this mountain, necording to the numben os they stand in 
Tosephus, woold be three miles nnd three-quarters. Maundrell ascended it 
In nn hour. The circumference of (he town Ihre^mtles and a quarter. Yet 
Maundrell stales the area on the lop to be only two fnrlongs in length, and 
one broad. Three miles and a quarter of w^l and trench, built in forty 
days, seems rather beyond ctcdibllity. 
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Chares, lay in the last paroxysm of a fever, and m the agitation 

**^l™hat *day, the Romans, rendered cautious by their 
former repulse, made no attempt. Titus had now returned to 
the camp,^and eager to revenge the insult on the Roman .arms, 

with two^undred horse and a number of foot 

the city. As soon as the Galilean guards perceived him, they 

rushed^to arms. Some catching up their children, and 

their wives along, ran to the ciudel, shrieking 

who encountered Titus, were slam without mercy. Those who 

could not make their escape to the citadel rushed bhncUy on the 

Roman guard. The steep streets ran with torrents of bl^d. 

Vespasian led his men immediately against ihe citadel. The 

toc^n which it stood was 

height, and surrounded on all sides by abrupt 

Jews stood upon this crag, the top of which the Roman darts 

could not rca?h, striking down aU their assailants, roUmg 

stones and throwing darts upon ihcir heads But J tremendous 

tempest completed their rum. They coidd ^ 

points of the rock, nor sec the enemy as they s^led the crag. 

The Romans reached the top, and su^o^ded the whole party. 

The memory of their former defeat ranked jbeir hwrts. T^y 
slew as weU those who surrendered as those who resisted. Num 
S^L'etvMer^clvcs headlong, with their wives and children 
down the precipices. Their despair was more fatal th.an tnc 
Ro^ sword ^4000 were kiUeef by the enemy ; 5 «" bodies 

were found of tblisc who had wst A?” 

Two women alone escaped, the sisters Ror^ns 

Mucral and thevonlv by concealing themselves, for the Koi^ns 

fpJS a^nor ; .hey seM ■“ff “Ve“"id o" 

down from .ho rock. Thns foU Gamala on .ho 03rd 0. 

alone romainod in amra -i-ho 
town were an agricultural people, and little indmed 

the subUe and ambitious John the ““ .jf his 

Tnv^nhiKi rn nmanded a sUong (action in the city, beadcu d> di5> 

The'town, thcrefori, notwuhsta^ 

the desirVof the people to capituUte, assumed a warhU^ 
Vesnasian sent Titus against it with looo horse. Xhe tentn 

bintsetf with the other twojent 

into winter quarters at Caisar^ the citv bv 

Gischala. Titus nerceivcd that he might easily take the city oy 

Lais! But dedrous of 

probably wcU acquainted with, the d‘sposuion of Ac peoplj he 

sent to offer terras of capitulation. ^bewdU allowed to 

the faction of John; not one of jl'J^Iimcd 

approach them, while the summons of Tit P 
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John answered with the jjrcatest lempcr and moderation, that 
the garrison accepted with the utmost readiness the generous 
terms that had been offered ; but that the day being the Sabbath, 
nothing could be concluded without a direct infringement of the 
law, Titus not merely conceded this delay, but withdrew his 
troops to the neighbouring town of Cydoessa. 

At midnight, John perceived that no Roman guard was 
mounted, stole quietly with all his armed men out of the city, 
followed by many others, with their families, who had determined 
on flying to Jerusalem. To the distance of twenty stadia, about 
two miles and a half, the women and children bore on steadily, 
their strength then began to fail. They dropped off by degrees, 
while the men pressed rapidly on, without regarding them. 
They sat down wailing by the way side ; and the more faint and 
distant seemed the footsteps of their departing friends, the more 
near and audible they thought the hurried trampling of the 
enemy. Some ran against each other, each supposing the other 
the foe ; some lost their way ; many were trampled down by 
other fugitives. Those who kept up longest, as they began to 
fail, stood calling on the names of their friends and relations, but 
in vain. The unfeeling John urged his men to save themselves, 
and make their escape to some place where they might have their 
revenge on the Romans. When Titus appeared the next day 
before the gates, the people threw them open, and with their 
wives and children received him as their deliverer. He sent a 
troop of horse in pursuit of John. They slew 6000 of the fugi- 
tives, and brought back 3000 women and children to the city. 
Titus entered Gischala amidst the acclamations of the people; 
and conducted himself with great lenity, only threatening the city 
in case of future disturbance, throwing down part of the wail, and 
leaving a garrison to preserve the peace. Gischala was the last 
city in Galilee which offered any resistance; and the campaign 
ended soon after, when Vespasian, having made an expedition 
against Jamnia and Azotus, which both surrendered and admitted 
Roman garrisons, returned to Cssarea, followed by a vast mul- 
titude from all quarters, who preferred instant submission to the 
Romans to the perils of war. 

But while the cities of Galilee thus arrested the course of the 
Roman eagles— while Jotapata and Gamala set the example of 
d.inng and obstinate resistance— the leaders of the nation in 
len^ilcm, instead of sending out armies to the relief of the 
besieged cities, or making an effort in their favour, were engaged 
in the most dreadful civil conflicts, and were enfeebling the 
nation^ strength by the most furious collision of factions. It 
must be allowed that the raw and ill-armed militia of Judiea, if it 
had been animated by the best and most united spirit, could 
scarcely have hoped to make head in the open field against the 
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experience and discipline of the Roman legions. Their«ant of 
cavalry, perhaps, prevented their undertaking any distant expe- 
dition, so that it may be doubted whether it was not their wisest 
policy to fight only behind their walls, in hopes that siege after 
siege might weary the patience and exhaust the strength of the 
invading army. But Jerusalem was ill-preparing itself to assume 
the part which became the metropolis of the nation, in this slow 
contest; and better had it been for her, if John of Gischala had 
perished in the trenches of his native town, or been cut off in his 
flight by the pursuing cavalry. His fame had gone before him 
to Jerusalem, perhaps not a little enhanced by the defection of 
his rival, Josephus. The multitude poured out to meet him, as 
well to do him honour, as to receive authentic tidings of the 
disasters in Galilee. The heat and the broken breathing of his 
men showed that they had ridden fast and long ; yet they assumed 
a lofty demeanour, declared that they had not but retreated 
to maintain a better position for defence — that for Gischala, and 
such insignificant villages, it was not worth risking the blood of 
brave men— they had reserved all theirs to be shed m the defence 
of the capital. Yet to many their retreat was too manifestly a 
flight, and from the dreadful details of massacre and captivity, 
they foreboded the fate which awaited themselves. John, how- 
ever, represented the Roman force as greatly enfeebled, and 
their engines worn out before Jotapata and Gamala ; and urged, 
that if they were so long in subduing the towns of Galilee, they 
would inevitably be repulsed with shame from Jerusalem. John 
was a man of the most insinuating address, and the most plausible 
and fluent eloquence. The young men listened with eager interest 
and vehement acclamation : the old sat silent, brooding over 
their future calamities. The metropolis now began to be divided 
into two hostile factions; but the whole province had before set 
them the fatal example of discord. Every city was tom to pieces 
by civil animosities ; wherever the insurgents had time to breathe 
from the assaults of the Romans, they turned their swords against 
each other. The war and the peace factions not only distracted 
the public councils, but in every family, among the dearest and 
most intimate friends, this vital question created stem and bloody 
divisions. Every one assembled a band of adherents, or joined 
himself to some organised party._ As in the metropolis, the 
youth were everywhere unanimous in their ardour for war; the 
older in vain endeavoured to allay the frenzy by calmer and 
more prudent reasoning. First individuals, afterwards bands of 
desperate men, began to spread over the whole country, spoiling 
either by open robbery, or under pretence of chastisii^ those who 
were traitors to the cause of their country. The unoffending and 
peaceful, who saw their houses burning, and their families 
plundered, thought they could have nothingworse to apprehend 
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from the conquest of the Romans, than from the lawless violence 
of their own countrymen. The Roman garrisons in the neigh- 
bouring towns, either not considering it their business to interfere, 
or rejoicing, in their hatred to the whole race, to behold their 
self-inflicted calamities, afforded little or no protection to the 
sufferers. At len^h, an immense number of these daring 
ruffians, satiated with plunder, by degrees, and in secret, stole 
into Jerusalem, where they formed a great and formidable 
troop. The city bad never been accustomed to exclude strangers 
from its walls — it was the national metropolis; and all of Jewish 
blood had a right to take up their temporary or permanent 
residence in the Holy City. They thought too that all who 
entered their gates would strengthen their power of resistance, 
and that it would be impolitic to reject any who came to offer 
their lives for the defence of the capital. But even had they not 
brought sedition and discord in their train, this influx of strangers 
would rather have weakened than stren^bened the defence of 
Jerusalem ; for the provisions which ought to have been rescr>*ed 
for the soldiers, were consumed by an inactive and useless multi- 
tude, and famine was almost immediately added to the other 
evils which enfeebled and distracted the city. 

These men, of fierce and reckless dispositions, and already 
inured to marauding habits, though gathering from all quarters, 
soon learned to understand each other, and grew into a daring 
and organised faction. They began to exercise their old calling; 
robberies, and burglaries, and assassinations, perpetually took 
place, not secretly, or by night, or of the meaner people, but 
openly in the face of day, of the most distinguished characters 
m Jerusalem. The first victim was Antipas, a man of royal 
blood, and a citiren of such high character as to be entrusted 
with the charge of the public treasury. They seiz^and dragged 
him to prison. The next were Levias, and Saphias, the son of 
Raguel, both of the Hcrodian fi^mily. with many others of the 
same class. The people looked on m dismay, but, so long as 
iheir own houses and persons were safe, they abstained uoin 
interference. 

Having gone so far in their daring course, the robbers did not 
think It safe to proceed farther. They dreaded the families of 
those whom they had imprisoned, for they were both numerous 
and powerful ; they even apprehended a general insurrection of 
the people. They sent a ruffian named John, the son of Dorcas, 
a i^n ready for the worst atrocities, with ten others like him, 
and, their warrant, a general massacre of the prisoners took 
place. The ostensible pretext of this barbarity was, the detection 
of a conspiracy to betray the city to the Romans, They gloried 
in this act, and assumed the titles of Saviours and Deliverers of 
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their country, for having thus executed condign vengeance on 
those who were traitors to the common liberty. 

The people still cowered beneath the sway of these Zealot 
robbers. Their next step was even more daring. They twk 
upon themselves the appointment to the Chief Priesthood— that 
is, probably, to nominate the members of the Sanhedrin. They 
annulled at once aU claim from family descent, and appointed 
men unknown, and of ignoble rank, who would support them in 
their violence Those whom they had raised by their breath, 
their breath could degrade. Thus all the leaders of the people 
were the slaves and puppets of their will They undermined the 
authority of some who were before at the head of affairs, by 
propagating false rumours, and by ascribing to them fictitious 
speeches— so that by their dissensions among each other, they 
might increase the power of the Zealots, thus united for evil. At 
length, satiated with their crimes against men, they began to 
invade tbc sanctuary of God ith their unhallowed violence* 

After some time, the populace were at last goaded to resist- 
ance Ananus, the oldest of the chief pnesis, had been long the 
recognised head of the other party. He was a man of great 
\yisdom, and in the opinion of Josephus, had he not teen cut oft 
by untimely death, might have saved the city. At his incitement, 
murmurs and threats of resistance spread among the people, and 
the robber Zealots immediately took refuge in the I emple of 
God. which they made their garrison and head-quarters. Ihey 
pretended to proceed according to a mockery of law, which was 
more gaUing to the popular feeling than their licentious violence. 
They declared that the high priest ought to be appointed by lot, 
not according to family descent They asserted that this was an 
ancient usage; but, in fact, it was a total abrogation of the cus- 
tomary law. and solely intended to wrest the supreme power into 
their own hands. Matthias, the son of Jhfophdus, was the 
rightful high priest ; but the Zealots assembled, for this purpose, 
one family of the priestly race, that of Eniachim, and from this 
chose a high priest by lot. It happened that the choice fell on 
one Phanias, the son of Samuel, a man not merely unworthy of 
that high function, but a coarse clown, who had lived m the 
country, and was totaUy ignorant even of the common details of 
his office. They sent for him, however, decked him up in the 
priestly robes, and brought him forth as if upon the stage. His 
awkwardness caused them the greatest merriment and laughter; 
while the more religious priests stood aloof, weeping in bitter 
but vain indignation at this profanation of the holy office. 

The people could endure ever>'thing but this. They rose as 
one mail, to revenge the injured dignity of the sawed ceremonies. 
Joseph, the son of Gorion, and Simon, the son of Gamaliel, went 
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about, both in private and public, haranguing the multitude, and 
exhorting them to throw oft* the yoke ot these desperate ruffians, 
and to cleanse the holy place from the contamination of their 
presence. The most eminent of the priestly order, Jesus, son of 
Gainala, and Ananus, remonstrated with the people for their 
quiet submission to the Zealots, which had now become a name 
of opprobrium and detestation. 

A general assembly was summoned. All were indignant at the 
robberies, the murders, and sacrileges of the Zealots, but still 
they apprehended their numbers and the strength of their position. 
But Ananus came forward and addressed them; and as he 
spoke, he continually turned his eyes, full of tears, towards the 
violated temple. He reproached them with their tame endurance 
of a tyranny, more cruel than that of the Romans; and their 
abandonment of the temple of their God to profane and lawless 
men. His long and animated harangue was heard with the 
deepest interest, and the people demanded with loud outcries, to 
be immediately led to battle. The Zealots had their partisans in 
the assembly, .and speedily received intelligence of what was 
going on. While Ananus was organising bis force, they began 
the attack. But Ananus was not less active, and though the 
people were inferior in discipline, unused to act together in 
bodies, and unexperienced in the noanagemeni of their arms, yet 
they bad vast superiority in numbers. Thus .a fierce civil war 
broke out in a city, against whose gates a mighty enemy was 
preparing to lead his forces. Both parties fought with furious 
valour; many were slain ; the bodies of the people were c.-xrried 
otf into their houses; those of the Zealots into the temple, 
dropping bloo<l, as they were hurried along, upon the sacred 
pavement. The robbers had always the better in a regular con- 
diet, but the people at length increasing in numbers, those that 
pressed behind prevented those in front from retreating, and 
urged forward in a dense and irresistible mass, till the Zealots 
were forced b.ick into the temple, into which Ananus and his men 
broke with them. The first quadrangle, that of the Gentiles, 
being thus taken, the Zealots ded into the next, and closed the 
gales. The religious scruples of Ananus prevented him from 
pressing his advantage ; he trembled to commit violence against 
the sacred g.'itcs, or to introduce the people, unclean, and not yet 
purified from sbugbter, into the Inner court of the temple. He 
stationed 6000 chosen and well-armed men in the cloisters, and 
made arrangements that this guard should be regularly relieved. 

In this state of ndairs, the subtle and ambitious John of 
Gischala, who had not long arrived In Jerusalem, pursued his 
own dark course. Outwardly, he joined the party of .Ananus; no 
one could be more active in the consultations of the leaders, or 
in the niiihtlY inspection of the guards. But he kept up a 
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secret correspondence with the Zealots, and betrayed to them all 
the movements of the assailants. To conceal this secret he 
redoubled his assiduities, and became so extravagant in his pro* 
testations of fidelity to Ananus and his party, that he completely 
overacted his part, and incurred suspicion. The people could 
not but observe that their closest consultations were betrayed to 
the enemy, and they began gradually to look with a jealous eye 
on their too obsequious servant. Yet it was no easy task to 
remove him; he was much too subtle to be detected, and had a 
formidable band of adherents, by no means of the lowest order, 
in the council itself. The people acted in the most unwise 
manner possible. They betrayed their suspicions of John, by 
exacting from him an oath of fidelity. John swore readily to all 
they demanded, that be would remain obedient to the people, 
never betray their councils, and entirely devote both his courage 
and abilities to the destruction of their enemies. Ananus and 
bis party laid aside their mistrust, admitted him to their most 
secret councils, and even deputed him to treat with the Zealots. 
John undertook the mission, and proceeded into the court of the 
temple. There he suddenly threw off bis character, and began 
to address the Zealots, as if he bad been their ambassador, rather 
than that of the people. He represented the dangers he had' 
incurred in rendering them secret service, informed them that 
negotiations were going on for the surrender of the city to the 
Romans, that their ruin was resolved, for Ananus had determined 
either to enter the temple by fair means, under the pretext of 
worship, and with that view bad purified the people, or by main 
force; they must cither submit, or obtain succours from sume 
external quarter ; and he solemnly warned them of the danger of 
trusting to the mercy of the people. John, with his characteristic 
caution, only intimated the quarter from which this succour was 
to be sought. The chieftains of the Zealots were Eleazar, the son 
of Simon, the old crafty antagonist of Ananus, and Zacharias, 
the son of Pbalec. They knew that they were designated for 
vengeance by the adherents of Ananus; their onW hope was in 
driving their own to desperation. The mention or negotiations, 
according to Josephus, the malicious invention of John, inflamed 
the whole party of the Zealots to madness. A despatch w.is 
instantly sent to call the Idumeans to their assistance, by 
messengers who were noted for their swifincs' of foot and 
promptitude of action. 

The Idumeans, who, since the conquest of Hyreanus, bad 
been incorporated with the Jews as a Ji^ple, were a fierce and 
intractable tribe ; some of the old Arab blood seemed to flow in 
tbeir veins; they loved adventure, and thronged to war as to a 
festivity. No sooner was the welcome invitation of the Zealots 
made known through the country, than they flew to arms, and 
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even before the appointed day, had assembled an immense force> 
proebiming as they went, that they were marching to the relief 
of the metropolis. They were 20,000 in number, under John and 
James, the sons of Susa, Simon, son of Cathla, and Phineas, son 
of Clusoth. The messengers of the Zealots had escaped the 
vigilance of Ananus; and the vast army came suddenly, though 
not quite unexpectedly, before the walls. The gates were closed, 
and Ananus determined to attempt expostulation and remon* 
sirancc with these formidable invaders. Jesus, the next in age 
of the chief priests to Ananus, addressed them from a lofty tower 
on the wall. He endeavoured to persuade them to follow one 
of three lines of conduct— either to unite with them in the chas- 
tisement of these notorious robbers and assassins ; or to enter 
the city unarmed, and arbitrate between the conflicting parties; 
or, finally, to depart, and leave the capital to settle its own 
affairs. Simon, the son of Cathla, sternly answered, that they 
came to take the part of the true patriots and defenders of their 
country, against men who were in a base conspiracy to sell the 
liberties or the land to the Romans. This charge the jwrty of 
Ananus had always steadily disclaimed; with whatsinccrity it is 
impossible to decide. 

At the words of the son of Cathla, the Idumcans joined m 
the loudest acclamations, and Jesus returned in sadness to his 
dispirited party, who now, instead of being the assailants, found 
themselves, as it were, besieged between two hostile armies. 
The Idumcans were not altogether at their case. Though en- 
raged at their exclusion from the city, they were disappointed at 
receiving no intelligence from the Zealots, who were closely 
cooped up in the temple, and some be^n to repent of their hasty 
march. So they encamped, uncertain how to act, before the 
walls. The night came on, and with the night a tempest of un- 
exampled violence, wind and curing rain, frequent lightnings, 
and long rolling thunders. The very earth seemed to quak^ 
All parties, in this dreadful stale of suspense, sat trembling with 
the deepest awe, and construed the discord of the elements, 
either as a sign of future calamity, or as a manifestation of the 
instant wrath of the Almighty. The Idumeans saw the arm of 
God revealed to punish them for their assault on the Holy City ; 
and thought that heaven had openly espoused the cause of 
Ananus. Mistaken interpreters of these ominous sip^s ! which 
rather foreboded their own triumph, and the discomfiture of the 
Jewish people. Yet they locked their shields over their heads, 
and kept off the torrents of rain, as well as they could. But the 
Zealots, anxious about their fate, looked eagerly abroad to dis* 
cover some opportunity of rendering assistance to their new 
friends. The more daring proposed, while the fuprof the storm 
bad thrown the enemy off their guard, to fight their way through 
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the bands stationed in the cloisters of the outer court, and to 
throw open the gates to the Idumeans. The more prudent 
thought it in vain to resort to violence, because the sentinels in 
the cloisters had been doubled, and the walls of the city would 
be strongly manned for fear of the invading army, and they ex- 
pected .\nanus every hour to go the round of the guards. That 
night alone, trusting perhaps to the number and strength of his 
doubled party, Ananus neglected that precaution. The dark- 
ness of the night was increased by the horrors of the tempest ; 
some of the guard stole off to rest. The watchful Zealots per- 
ceived this, and taking the sacred saws, began to cut asunder 
the b.ars of the gates. In the wild din of the raging wind and 
pealing thunder, the noise of the saws was not heard. A few 
stole out of the gate, and along the streets to the wall. There 
applying their saws to the gate which fronted the Idumean 
camp, they threw it open. The Idumeans, at first, drew back 
in terror, for they suspected some stratagem of Ananus; they 
grasped their swords, and stood awaiting the enemy, whom they 
expected every instant to break forth. But when they recognised 
their friends, they entered boldly, and so much were they exas- 
perated, that if they h.ad turned towards the city, they might 
have massacred the whole people. But their guides earnestly 
besought them first to deliver their beleaguered companions. 
Not only did gratitude, but prudence likewise, advise this course : 
for if the armed {^ard in the porticoes were surprised, the city 
would speedily rail; if it remained entire, the citizens would 
rally round that centre, speedily collect an insuperable force, and 
cut off their ascent to the temple. They marcbw rapidly through 
the city, and mounted the hill of Moriah. The Zealots were on 
the watch for their arrival, and as they attacked the gu.ard in 
front, fell upon them from behind. Some were slain in their 
sleep : others, awaking at the din, rushed together, and endeav- 
oured to make head arainst the Zealots, but when they found 
that they were attacked likewise from without, they perceived, 
at once, that the Idumeans were within the city. Their spirits 
sank, they threw down their arms, and uttered wild shrieks of 
distress, A few bolder youths confronted the Idumean^ and 
Mvered the escap>e of some of the older men, who ran shrieking 
down the streets, announcing the dreadful calamity. They were 
answered by screams and cries from the houses, and the shrill 
wailing of the women. On their side, the Zealots and Idumeans 
shouted, and the wind howled over all, and the black and flashing 
sky pealed its awful thunders. The Idumeans spared not a soul 
of the guard whom they surprised, being naturally men of bloody 
character, and exasperated oy havingbeen left without the gates 
exposed to the furious pelting of the storm ; those who suppli- 
cated, and those who iragbt, suffered the same fate ; it was in 
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vain to appeal to the sanctity of the temple, even within its pre- 
cincts they were hewn down ; some were driven to the very ledge 
of the rock on which the temple stood, and in their desperation 
precipitated themselves headlong into the city. The whole court 
was deluged with human hood, and when day dawned, 8500 
bodies were counted. But the carnage ended not with the night. 
The Idumeans broke into the city, and pillaged on all sides. 
The high priests, Ananus, and Jesus, the son of Gamala, were 
seized, put to death, and — an unprecedented barbarity among 
a people so superstitious about the rites of sepulture, that even 
public malefactors were buried before sunset — the bodies of these 
aged and respected men, who had so lately appeared in the 
splendid sacred vestments of the priests, were cast forth naked 
to the dogs and carrion birds. 

With the death of Ananus all hopes of peace were extinguished, 
and from that night Josephus dates the ruin of Jerusalem. The 
historian gives him a high character; he was a roan of rigid jus- 
tice, who always preferred the public good to his own interest, 
and a strenuous lover of liberty, of popular address, and of great 
influence over all the lower orders. Though vigilant and active 
in niacing the city in the best posture of defence, yet be always 
looked forward in eager hope, to a peaceable termination of the 
contest. In this respect, perhaps, he followed the wisest policy, 
considering the state of his country, and the strength of the 
enemy; yet we cannot wonder, that a man with such views, at 
such a crisis, should be vehemently suspected of traitorous in- 
tentions by the more rash and zealous of bis countrymen, who 
preferred death and ruin rather than submission to the tyrannous 
yoke of Rome. Jesus, the son of Gamala, was likewise a man 
of weight and character. 

The vengeance of the Zealots and their new allies was not 
glutted by the blood of their principal enemies. They continued 
to massacre the people, in the words of Josephus, like a herd 
of unclean animals. The lower orders they cut down wherever 
they met them, those of higher rank, partic^arly the youth, were 
dragged to prison, that they might rorce them, by the fear of 
death, to embrace their party. No one complied; all preferred 
death to an alliance with such wicked conspirators. They were 
scourged and tortured, but still resolutely endured, and at length 
were relieved from their trials by the more merciful sword of the 
murderer. They were seized by day, and aU the night these 
horrors went on; at length their bodies were cast out into the 
streets to make room for more victims in the crowded prisons. 
Such was the terror of the people, that they neither dared to 
laraent, nor bury their miserable kindred; but retire into the 
farthest part of their bouses to weep, for fear the enemy should 
detect their sorrow ; for to deplore the dead was to deserve death ; 
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by night they scraped up a litUe dust with their hands, and strewed 

it over the bodies; none but the most courageous would venture 

to do this by day. Thus perished i2,oooof the noblest blood in 
Jerusalem. 

Ashamed, at length, or weary of this promiscuous massacre, 
the Ze^ots began to affect the forms of law, and set up tribunals 
of justice. There wasa distinguished man, named Zacharias, the 
son of Baruch, whose influence they dreaded, and whose wealth 
they yarned to pillage, for he was both upright, patriotic, and 
rich, rhey assembled, by proclamation, seventy of the principal 
men of the populace, and formed a Sanhedrin. Before iLt 
court they charged Zacharias with intelligence with the Romans 
They had neither proof nor witness, but insisted on their own 
conviction of his guilt. Zacharias, despairing of bis life, con- 
ducied himself with unexampled boldness ; he stood up, ridiculed 
their charges, and, m a few words, clearly established his own 
innocence. He then turned to the accusers, inveighed with the 
most solemn fervour against their iniquities, and lamented the 
wretched state of public affairs. The Zealots murmured, and 
some were ready to use their swords; but they were desirous of 
seeing whether the judges were sufficiently subservient to their 
wiU. The seventy unanimously acquitted the prisoner, and 
preferred to die with Zacharias, rather than be guilty of his 
condemnation. The furious Zealots raised a cryof indignation • 
two of them rushed forward, and struck him dead, where he 
st^d, in the temple court, shouting aloud, “This is our verdict 
—This is our more summary acquittal.” Then dragging the body 
along the pavement, they threw it into the valley below. The 
judges they beat with the flat blades of their swords, and drove 
them, in disgrace, back into the city. 

At length, the Idumeans began to repent of this bloody work • 
they openly declared that they had advanced to Jerusalem to 
suppress the treason of the leaders, and to defend the city 
against the Romans; that they bad been deceived into becoming 
accomplices in horrible murders; no treason was really appre- 
hended, and the Roman army still suspended their attack. They 
determined to depart; first, however, they opened the prisons, 
and rel^scd 2000 of the people, who instantly fled to Simon the 
son of Gioras, of whom we shall hereafter hear too much. Their 
departure was unexpected by both parties. The populace, 
relieved from their presence, began to gain confidence; but the 
Zealots, as if released from control, rather than deprived of 
assistance, continued their Lawless iniquities. Every day new 
victims fell by rapid and summary proceedings ; it seemed as if 
they thought their safety depended on the total extermination of 
the higher orders. Among the rest perished Gorion, a man of 
the highest birth and rank, and the greatest real for li^rty— 
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incautious language caused his min. Even Niger of Peraea, their 
most distinguished soldier, who had escaped from the rout at 
Ascalon, was dragged along the streets, showing in vain the scars 
which he had received for his ungrateful country. He died with 
fearful imprecations, summoning the Romans to avenge bis 
death, and denouncing famine and pestilence, and civil massacre, 
as well as war, against this accursed city. Niger was the last 
whose power they dreaded. After that they carried on their 
sanguinary work without scruple: none could escape. He who 
paid them no court, was stigmatised as haughty ; he who spoke 
boldly, as one who despised them ; he who merely flattered them, 
as a traitor; they had but one punishment for great or small 
offences— death ; none but the very meanest in rank and fortune 
escaped their hands.* 

In this state of the city, many of the Roman leaders strongly 
urged Vespasian to march immediately on Jemsalem, and put 
an end to the rebellion. The more politic general replied, that 
nothing would extinguish these feuds, which were wasting the 
strength of the rebels, or unite their forces, but an attack from 
the Romans; he determined to allow them, like wild beasts, to 
tear each other to pieces in their dens. Every day deserters came 
in ; not but that the roads were closely guarded, yet those who 
had the power to bribe largely, and those alone, were sure to find 
their way; yet some, such was the attachment to the very soil of 
Jerusalem, after they had got off, returned of their own accord, 
only in hopes th.it Ihcymight find buri.il in the Holy City. Hopes 
too often baffled; for, so hardened were all hearts become, that 
even the reverence for that s.icrcd rite was extinct. Both within 
the city, and in the villages, l.iy heaps of bodies rotting in the 
sun. To bury a rcLitivc, was death; thus compassion itself was 
proscribed and eradicated from the heart. Such was the sUte 
of the people, that the survivors envied the dead as released from 
suffering; those who were tormented in prisons even thought 
them happy whose bodies were lying unburied in the streets. 
Religion seemed utterly abolished: the law was scorned, the 
oracles of the prophets were treated with ridicule, as the tricks 
of impostors. “ Yet by these men," says Josephus, ” the ancient 
prediction seemed rapidly drawing to its fulnlracnt; that when 
civil war should break out in the city, and the temple be profaned 
by the hands of native Jews, the city would be taken, and the 
temple burned with fire.*' 

During all this horror and confusion, John of Gischala steadily 
pursued his path of ambition : from the most desperate of these 
desperate men, he attached a considerable party to his own 

• Thus writes Josephus— perhaps rather with the vehemence of an omtor, 
than with the cauttoos accurmey of eo hutorian. 
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person ; and, though suspected by all as aiming at kingly power* 
and watched with jealous vigilance, yet such was bis craft and 
promptitude, that he imperceptibly centred all real authority and 
influence in bis single person. In the public councils, be 
contradicted every one, and delivered his own sentiments with a 
sort of irresistible imperiousness. Some were cajoled by his 
subtlety, others awed by his decision, till at length his adherents 
almost threw off the mask, and formed, as it were, a body-gaird 
around their leader. Thus the Zealots were divided ; in one part 
John ruled like a king ; in the otbera kind of democratical equality 
prevailed. Yet the factions only watched each other, and con* 
tending but in occasional shirmishes, combined readily for the 
persecution of the people, and vied with each other in the quantity 
of plunder they could extort. 

Thus the miserable city was afflicted by the three great evils, 
war, tyranny, and sedition; a fourth was soon added to complete 
their ruin. The Sicarii or Assassins, it may be remembered, had 
seized the strong fortress of Masada, near the Dead Sea. They 
had hitherto been content to subsist on the adjacent country. 
Encouraged by the success of the daring robbers who had thus 
become masters of Jerusalem, they surprised Engaddi during the 
night of the Passover, dispersed all who resisted, and slew about 
700, chiefly women and children. They brought away great 
quantities of corn, and followed up the blow by wasting the whole 
region. Other bands collected in other parts, and the province 
became a scene of plunder and confusion. 

It was now the spring — the commencement of a new campaign. 
The refugees in the camp of Vespasian earnestly besought him 
to march at once upon the capital; but the wary Roman chose 
rather to reduce the rest of the country. The first place against 
which he moved was Cadara, the chief city of Penea. The 
more wealthy inhabitants sent a deputation to Vespasian. The 
opposite party, surprised by the rapid advance of the Romans, 
after revenging themselves on some of those who had treated for 
surrender, withdrew, and Gadara received the conqueror with 
open gates, and with joyful acclamations. Vespasian granted 
the inhabitants a garrison for their protection, for they had 
destroyed their walls of their own accord. 

Vespasian having despatched PLacidus with 500 horse and 
3000 foot, to pursue the fugitives from Gadara, returned to 
Cssarea. They bad taken possession of a large vilLage named 
Betbanabris, which they armed in their defence. Placidus 
attacked them, and employing bis usual stratagem, a feigned 
retreat, to allure them from their walls, then faced round, and 
cut off the greater part. Some forced their way back, and 
P^cidos bad well nigh entered the village with them. Before 
night it was taken and laid waste with the usual carnage. Those 
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who escap^, raised the country as they passed, and grown again 
to a considerable body, tied towards Jericho, the populous and 
strongly fonified city, on the other side of the river. Placidus 
p^sued them to the Jordan, the river was swollen and impassable. 
1 hey were obliged to turn and fight. It must have been near 
the place where the waters, of old, receded at the word of Joshua, 
but now the deep and rapid flood rolled down, in unchecked 
impetuosity. The Romans charged with their accustometl 
vigour. Multitudes fell, multitudes were driven into the-stream, 
othe« plunged in of their own accord. Not only the river, but 
(he Dead bca also, was almost choked with bodies, which lay 
floating upon its dark and heavy waters. 15,000 were killed, 
2500 taken prisoners, with an immense bootyfrom all that 
pastoral region, asses, sheep, camels, and oxen. Placidus 
followed up his victory, reduced the whole country of Persea, and 
the coast of the Dead Sea as far as Machscrus. 

In the me.an time the state of the Roman empire began to call 
the attention of Vespasian. Vindex had revolted in Gaul, and 
Vespasian was anxious to put an end to the war in P.-Ucstinc, in 
order that his army might be at liberty for any further service, 
i-ie advanced from Cxstirca, took successively Antipatris, Lydda, 
^d Jamnia, and blockaded Emmaus, which made resistance. 
He then moved southward through the toparchyof Bethlepicpha, 
to the frontier of Idumxa, wasting as he went with fire and sword, 
and leaving garrisons in .ill the defensible castles. In Idumxa 
he took two large villages, Betharis and Cepbartoba, put to the 
sword above 10,000 men, and brought away 1000 captives. 
Leaving there a strong force to waste the country, he returned 
o Emmaus, passed by Samaria and Neapolis, encamped in 
at length appeared before Jericho, where the troops, 
fuJ suMued Persea, met him. The insurgents of Jericho 

fled to the wil^mess of Judsci, which lay to the south along the 
shores of the Dead Sea. The city was deserted, and the Roman 
reposed among the delicious ganlens and palm groves 
the neighbourhood, before they encountered the dreary and 
mi^ntainous wilderness which lay between them and Jerusalem. 

. .^P^siansentioreducealltheneighbouringcountry. Lucius 
nius was detached against Gerasa, where 1000 of the youth 
k sword, the rest made captives, and the city 

Soldiery. And now JerusaJem already beheld 
anH approach to the city was cut off, 

wit k ^ expected to see the plain to the north glitter 

suddenly 
checked the march of 
Jerusalem had yet a long period either to repent 
prepare for a more orderly and vigorous 
resistance. The first erent was the death of Nero, and daring 
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the whole of the year 68-9, in which Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
successively attained and lost the imperial crown, Vespasian 
held hi? troops together, without weakening, by unnecessary 
exertions sgainst the enemy, that force by which he might 
eventually win his way to the sovereignty of the world. 

But Jerusalem would not profit by the mercy of the Almighty 
in thus suspending for nearly two years the march of the 
avenger: an enemy more fatal than the Roman immediately 
rose up to complete the sum of her misery, and to add a third 
party to those which already distracted her peace. Simon, son 
of Gioras, a native of Gerasa, was a man as fierce and cruel, 
though not equal in subtlety to John of Giscbala. He had 
^eatly distinguished himself in the rout of Cestius. Since that 
time, it has been seen that be pillaged Acrabatene, and being 
expelled from that region by Ananus, entered Masada, where by 
degrees he became master of the town. His forces increased ; 
he had wasted all the country towards Idumaa, and at length 
began to entertain designs against Jerusalem. The Zealots 
marched out in considerable force against him, but were dis* 
Mmfited and driven back to the city. Simon, instead of attack- 
ing Jerusalem, turned back and entered Idumaea at the bead o( 
2<^ooo men. The Idumeans suddenly raised 25,000, and after 
a long and doubtful battle Simon retreated to a village called 
Nain, the Idumeans to their own country. Simon a second time 
raised a great force and entered their border. He encamped 
before Tekoa, and sent one of bis adherents named Eleazar to 
persuade the garrison of Herodium, at no great distance, to sur- 
render. The indignant garrison drew their swords upon him ; 
he leaped from the wall and was killed. On the other hand, the 
Idumeans, betrayed by one of their leaders, were struck with a 
panic and dispersed. Simon entered the country, took Hebron, 
and wasted the whole region. His army consisted of 40,000 
men, besides bis heavy-armed troops. They passed over the 
whole district like a swarm of locusts, burning, destroying, and 
leaving no sign of life or vegetation behind them. 

The Zealots in the mean time surprised the wife of Simon, 
and carried her off in iriuraoh to Jerusalem. They hoped that 
by this means they should rorce Simon to terms. Simon came 
raging like a wild beast before the walls of Jerusalem. The old 
and unarmed people who ventured out of the gates were seized 
and tortured. He is said scarcely to have refrained from mang- 
ling their bodies with his teeth. Some he sent back with both 
hands cut off, vowing that unless bis wife were returned, he 
would force the city, and treat every man within the walls in the 
same manner. The people, and even the Zealots themselves, 
took the alarm ; they restored his wife, and he withdrew. It 
was now the spring of the second year, 69, and Vespasian once 
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more set bis troops in motion. He reduced the toparebies of 
Gophnitis and Acrabntene. His caval^ appeared at the gates 
ot Jerusalem. Ccrealis in the mean time bad entered Idumaja. 
and token Cipheihra, Capbarabis, and Hebron: nothing re- 
mained to conquer but Herodium, Masada, Macb*nis, and 
JeniMlem itself. ’ 

Still no attempt was made on Jcrosalem; it was left to its 
domestic enemies. Simon bad remained in Masada, while 
^realis wasted Idum*a. He then broke forth again, entered 
Idumxa, drove a vast number of that people to Jerusalem, and 
again encamped before the walls, putting to the sword all the 
unfortunate stragglers who quitted the protection of the city. 

Simon thus warred on the unhappy city from without, and 
John of Gischala within. The pillage and license of the opulent 
capital had totally corrupted his hardy Galileans, who had been 
aUowed to commit every excess. PiUage was their occupation, 
murder and rape their pastime. They had become luxurious 
and effeminate; they had all the cruelty of men with the wan- 
tonness of the most abandoned women. Glutted with plunder 
and blood, and the violation of women, they decked their hair, 
put on female apparel, painted theireyes, and in this emasculate 
garb wandered about the city, indulging in the most horrible 
impurities, yet, on an instant, rcassuming tbeir character of 
dauntless ruffians, drawing their swords, which were concealed 
under their splendid clothes, and fighting fiercely or stabbing all 
they met without mercy. Thus was the city besieged within and 
without ; those who stayed were tyrannised over by John, those 
who fled, massacred by Simon. 

At length the party of John divided. The Idumeans, who 
were stiU in considerable numbers in Jerusalem, grew jealous of 
his Mwer; they rose and drove the ^alots into a palace built 
by Orapie, a relation of King Izates. This they entered with 
them, and thence forced them into the temple. This palace was 
the great treasure-house of John’s plunder, and was now in turn 
pillaged by the Idumeans. But the Zealots assembled in over- 
Whelming force in the temple, and threatened to pour down upon 
the Idumeans and the people. The Idumeans did not dread 
their bravery so much as their desperation, lest they should sally 
Md set the whole city on fire over their heads. They called an 
assembly of the chief priests, and that counsel was adopted 
Which added the final consummation to the miseries of the city. 

God, wys Josephus, “overruled their wills to that most fatal 
measure. They agreed to admit Simon within the gatel The 
mgh-pnest, Matthias, a weak but, from his rank, an influentia] 

proposition : he was sent in person to 
invite him withm the walls, and amid the joyful greetings of the 
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misguided populace, the son of Gioras marched through the 
streets, and took possession of all the upper city. 

Simon immediately proceeded to attack the Zealots in the 
temple, but the commanding situation of the building enabled 
them to defend themselves with success. They fought with 
missiles from the porticoes and pinnacles, and many of Simon’s 
men fell. To obtain still further advantage from the height of 
their groond, they reared four strong towers, one on the north- 
east comer, one above the Xystus, one at another comer oppo- 
site the lower city, and one above the Pastophoria, where the 
priests were accustomed to sound the silver trumpet to announce 
the commencement and termination of the Sabbath. On these 
towers they placed their military engines, their bowmen and 
sUngers, which swept the enemy down at a great distance; till 
at length Simon in some degree relaxed bis assaults. 

Vespasian bad now assumed the purple; the £last declared in 
his favour; Josephus received the honour and reward of a 
prophet, and was delivered from bis bonds. After the defeat 
and death of Vitellius, the new Caesar was acknowledged at 
Rome, and the whole empire hailed in joyful triumph the acces- 
sion of the Flavian dynasty. At the commencement of the 
ensuing year, the emperor had time to think of the reduction of 
the rel^Utous city, which had long resisted bis own arms. His 
son Titus was sent to complete the subjugation of Palestine by 
the conquest of the capital. 


BOOK XVI. 

SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 

A.C. 69, 7a 

SUtU tfu City^AdvaHU 0/ tht /toman Army — Danger ef TUut — 
Capture 0/ the firtt Wall — Of the tecotid—^Famiiu — Alurdert within the 
Cm — Cnuifudans withmU — The City eneireled with a Treneh and 
Antonia tahen — Capture — Confagration of the Temple — Capture 
and Demotiiion ef the City — Fate ef fenn and Simon — Jvumhert tlain 
and taken Prisoners — Tnumph of Vespasian and Titus, 

The last winter of Jerusalem passed away in the same ferocious 
civil contests ; her streets ran with the blood of her own chil- 
dren; and instead of organising a regular defence against the 
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approaching enemy, each faction was strengthening its own 
position against the unintermitting assaults of its antagonists. 
The city was now divided into three distinct garrisons, at fierce 
and implacable hostility with each other. Eleasar, the son of 
Simon, the man who was the first cause of the war, by persuading 
the people to reject the offerings of the Roman En«>erors, and 
who afterwards had set himself at the hc.ad of the Zealots, and 
seized the temple, saw, with deep and rankling jealousy, the 
superiority assumed by John of Giscbala. He pretended righteous 
indignation at his sanguinary proceedings, and at length, with 
several other men of influence, Judas, the son of Hilktah, Simon, 
the son of Ezron, and Hezekiah, the son of Chobar, he openly 
seceded from the great band of Zealots who remained true to 
John, and seized the inner court of the temple. And now the 
arms of savage men, reeking with the blood of their fellow-citi- 
zens, were seen to rest upon the gates and walls of the Holy of 
Holies : the sacred songs of the Levites gave place to the ribald 
jests of a debauched soldiery ; instead of the holy instruments of 
music, were heard the savage shouts of fighting warriors; and 
among the appointed victims, men, mortally wounded by the 
arrows of their own brethren without, lay gasping on the steps 
of the altar. The band of Elcazar was amply supplied with 
provisions; for the stores of the temple were full, and they were 
not troubled with religious scruples. But they were few, and 
could only defend themselves within, without venturing to sally 
forth against the enemy. The height of their position gave them 
an advantage over John, whose numbers were greatly superior 
—yet, though he suffered considerable loss, John would not 
intermit bis attacks; clouds of missiles were continually dis- 
charged into the upper court of the temple, and the whole sacred 
pavement was strewn with dead bodies. 

Simon, the son of Gioras, who occupied the upper city, 
attacked John the more fiercely, because his strength was divided, 
and he was likewise threatened by Eleazar from above. But 
John h.id the same advanuge over Simon which Eleazar had 
over John. It .was a perilous enterprise to scale the ascent to 
the temple, and on such ground the Zealots had no great diffi- 
culty in repelling the incessant assaults of Simon's faction. 
Against Eleazar’ s party they turned their engines, the scoipions, 
catapults, and balistas, with which they slew not a few ot their 
enemies in the upper court, and some who came to sacrifice : for 
Jt was a strange feature in this fearful contest, that the religious 
ceremonies still went on upon the altar, which was often encircled 
with the dead beside the human victims which fell around, the 
customary sacrifices were regularly offered. Not only the pious 
inhabitants of Jerusalem constantly entreated and obtained 
permission to offer up their gifts and prayers before the altar of 
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Jehovah, but even strangers from distant parts would scillarnve, 
and, passing over the pavement slippery with human blood, 
make their way to the temple of their fathers, where they fondly 
thought the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob still retained his 
peculiar dwelling within the Holy of Holies.— Free ingress and 
egress were granted ; the native Jews were strictly searched, the 
strangers were admitted with less difficulty ; but often in the \ ery 
act of prayer, or sacrifice, the arrows would come whizzing in, or 
the heavy stones fall thundering on their heads; and they would 
pay with their lives the price of kneeling and worshipping in the 
sacred place. 

The contest raged more and more fiercely — for the abundant 
stores within the temple so unsparingly supplied the few adher- 
ents of Eleazar, that, in their drunkenness, they would occasion- 
ally sally out against John. When these attacks took pl.ice, 
John stood on the defensive; from the outer porticoes repelled 
Simon, and with his engines within harassed Eleaz^. When 
the drunken or over-wearied troops of Eleazar gave him repose, 
he would sally forth against Simon, and waste the city. Simon, 
in his turn, would drive him back; and thus the space around 
the temple became a mass of ruin and desolation ; and in these 
desultory conflicts, the granaries, which, if carefully protected 
and prudently husbanded, might have maintained the city m 
plenty for years, were either wantonly thrown to waste or set or 
by Simon, lest they should be seized by John. 

The people in the mean time, particularly the old men and the 
women, groaned in secret; some uttered their prayers, but not 
aloud, for the speedy arrival of the Romans, to release them from 
the worse tyranny of these fierce strangers. In one point the 
three parties concurred, the persecution of the citizens, and in 
the condign punishment of every individual, whom they suspected 
of wishing well to the Roman army, as their common enemy. 
It was dreadful to witness the deep and silent misery of the 
people; they dared not utter their griefs, their very groans were 
watched, and stifled in their hearts. But it was even more 
dreadful to see the callous hard-hcartedness which had seized all 
ranks— all were alike become reckless from desperation ; there 
was no feeling for the nearest kindred, their very burial was 
neglected— all the desires, the hopes, the interests of life were 
extinguished ; death was so near, it was scarcely worth while to 
avoid it Men went trampling over dead bodies as over the 
common pavement; and this familiarity with murder, as it 
deadened the hearts of the citizens, so it increased the ferocity 
of the soldiers. Yet, even in the midst of all this, the old 
religious prejudices were the last to yield. Among the atrocities 
of John, the promiscuous spoliations and murders, one act made 
still a deep impression upon the public mind, his seizing some 
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sacred timbers of great size and beauty which Agrippa had 
brought from Lebanon, for the purpose of raising ibe temple 
twenty feet, and his converting them to the profane use of 
raising military towers, to annoy the faction of Eleazar in the 
inner temple. He erected these towers on the west side, where 
alone there was an open space, the others being occupied by 
flights of steps. The force of the three factions was as follows; 
Simon had io,ooc men, and 5000 Idumeans; John 6000; 
Eleaiar 2400.* 

At length, after this awful interval of suspense, the war ap< 
proacbed the gates of Jerusalem. Titus, having travelled from 
Egypt, arrived at Cscsarea, and began to organise his forces. In 
addition to the three lemons which Vespasian had commanded, 
the twelfth returned to Syria, burning with revenge for its former 
disgraceful defeat under Cestius Callus. The Syrian kings sent 
large contingents. The- legions were full, the men who bad 
been drafted ofT by Vespasian having been replaced by 2000 
picked troops from Alexandria, and 3000 of those stationed on 
the Euphrates. Tiberius Alexander, who was distinguished not 
only by his wisdom and integrity, but by the intimate friendship 
of Titus, was appointed to a high command. He bad been the 
first, in the recent political changes, to cs{>ouse the party of 
Vespasian ; and his experience in arms and knowledge of the 
country which he had once governed, added weight to his 
counsels. The army advanced in its customor)’ order of march : 
first the allies; then the pioneers; the baggage of the principal 
officers strongly guarded ; then Titus himself, with a select ^ard 
of spearmen; then the horse attached to the legions; the military 
engines next, strongly yarded ; the eagles and the trumpeters 
followed; then the legionaries in their phalanx, six deep; the 
slaves with their baggage; last of all, the mercenaries, with 
the rear-guard to keep oracr. The host moved slowly through 
Samaria into Gopbna, and encamped in the valley or Thoms, 
near a viUagc called Gaboth Saul, the Hill of Saul, about 3) 
mites from Jerusalem. Titus himself, with 600 horse, went 
forward to reconnoitre. As they wound down the last declivities 
which sloped towards the walls, the factious and turbulent city 
seemed reposing in perfect peace. The gates were closed, not 
a man appeared. The squadron of Titus turned to the right, 
filed off and skirted the wall towards the tower of Psepbina — 
On a sudden the gate behind him, near the tower of the Women, 
towards the monument of Helena, burst open; and countless 
multitudes threw themselves, some across the road on which 

* The general suspicion which attaches to the eoomous numbera of killed 
and prisoners, ^ven by Josq^hus, b tnereosed by obsening the conporaUvely 
imal) force of fighting men at thb period. 
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Titus was advancing, some right through his line, separating 
those who had diverged from the rest of the party. Titus was 
cut off with only a few followers — to advance was impossible. 
The ground was covered with orchards and gardens, divided by 
Slone walls and intersected by deep trenches and water-courses, 
which reached to thc city walls. To retreat was almost as diffi- 
cult, for the enemy lay in thousands across his road. Titus saw 
that not a moment was to be lost : he wheeled his horse round, 
called to his men to follow him, and charged fiercely through. 
Darts and javelins fell in showers around him; he had ridden 
forth to reconnoitre, not to battle, and had on neither helmet not 
breastplate. Providentially not an arrow touched him— clearing 
his way with his sword on both sides, and trampling down the 
enemy with his fiery steed, he continued to cleave his passage 
through the dense masses. The Jews shouted with astonishment 
at the bravery of C^ar, but exhorted each other to secure the 
inestimable prire. Yet still they shrank and made way before 
him— his followers formed around him as well as they could, and 
at length they reached their camp in safety— one man had bwn 
surrounded and pierced withathousand javelins— another, having 
dismounted, was slain, and his horse was led away into the city. 
The triumph of the Jews was unbounded — Csesar himself had 
been seen to fly— it was the promise and presage of more glorious 
and important victories. 

The legion from Emraaus now joined the camp, and advanced 
to Scopos, within a mile of the city, from which all its extent 
could be surveyed. A level plain lay between the army and the 
northern wall; the Romans encamped, two legions in front, the 
fifteenth three stadia behind. The tenth legion now likewise 
arrived from Jericho, and occupied a station at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. 

Each from his separate watch-lower, Eleazar from the summit 
of the temple, John from the porticoes of the outer courts, Md 
Simon from the heights of Sion, beheld three camps forming 
immediately under the walls of the city. For the first time they 
felt the imperious necessity of concord. They entered into 
negotiations, and agreed on a simultaneous attack ; their mutual 
animosity turned to valiant emulation ; they seized their arm& 
and rushing along the Valley of Jeboshapbat, fell with unexpectea 
and irresistible impetuosity upon the tenth legion at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives. The legionaries were at work on their 
intrenchments, and many of them unarmed. They fell back, 
overpowered by the suddenness of the onset ; many were killed 
before they could get to their arms. Still more and more came 
swarming out of the city ; and the consternation of the Romans 
yet ^rtber multiplied their numbers. Accustomed to fight in 
array, they were astonished at this wild and desultory warfare ; 
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they occasionally turned and cut oft some of the Jews, who 
exposed themselves in their blind fury; but, overborne by 
numbers, they were on the verge of total and irreparable defeat ; 
when Titus, who had received intelligence of the assault, with 
some picked men, fell as unexpectedly on the flank of the Jews, 
and drove them up the valley with great loss. Still the battle 
raged the whole day ; Titus, having planted the troops who came 
with him in front across the valley, sent the rest to seize and 
fortify the upper part of the hill. The Jews mistook this 
movement for (light, their watchmen on the walls shook their 
garments violently as a signal ; it seemed as if the whole city 
poured forth, ro.aring and raging like wild beasts. The ranks of 
the Romans were shattered by the ch.arge, ns if by military 
engines; they fled to the mountain. Titus was again left with 
but a few followers, on the declivity. With the advantage of the 
ground be defended himself resolutely, and at first drove bis 
adversaries down ; but like w.aves broken by a promontory, they 
went rushing up on both sides, pursuing the other fugitives, or 
turning and raking his party on both flanks. Those on the 
mount, as they saw the enemy swarming up the hill, were again 
seized with a panic, .and dispersed on all sides, until a few, 
horror-struck at the critical situation of their commander, by a 
loud outcry raised an alarm among the whole legion, and bitterly 
reproaching each other for their base desertion of their Cxsar 
with the resolute courage of men ashamed of their flight, rallied 
their scattered forces, made head, .and drove the Jews down the 
hill into the valley. The Jews contested every fool of ground, 
till at length they were completely repulsed, and Titus again 
having established a strong line of outposts, dismissed his 
we.aried men to their works. 

It was now the Passover, the period during which, in the earlier 
days of the Mosaic polity, or during the splendour of their mon- 
archy, the whole people used to come up with light and rejoicing 
hearts to the hospitable city, where all were welcome; where 
every house was freely opened and without reward ; and the united 
voiccsofallthesonsof Anrabam blessed tbeAlmigbtyfortheirde- 
liverancc from Egypt. Evenin thesedisastrous days the festival 
retained its reverential hold upon the hearts of the people. Not 
merely multitudes of Jews from the adjacent districts, but even 
from remote q^rters, were assembled to celebrate the last public 
Passover of tnc Jewish nation. Dio Cassius states that many 
Jews came from beyond the Euphrates to join in the defence of 
the city ; probably he meant those strangers who had come to the 
festival These numbers only added to the miseries of the 
inhabitants, by consuming the stores and hastening the general 
distress and famine. Yet, even the day of sacrifice was chosen 
by John of Gischala, for an act of treachery and bloodshed. 
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When Eleazar opened the gales of the court to admit the wor- 
shippers, some of John’s most desperate adherents, without having 
performed their ablutions, (Josephus adds this as a great aggra- 
vation of the crime,) stole m among the rest with their swords 
under their cloaks. No sooner were they within, than they 
threw away their cloaks, and the peaceful multitude beheld the 
swords of these dauntless ruffians flashing over their heads. The 
worshippers apprehended a general massacre, Elcaiar’s Zealots 
knew well on whom the attack was made. They leaped down 
and took refuge in the subterranean chambers of the temple. 
The multitude cowered round the altar; some were slain out of 
wantonness, or from private animosity— others trampled to death. 
At length, having glutted their vengeance upon those with whom 
they had no feud, the partisans of John came to terms with their 
real enemies. They were permitted to come up out of their hiding- 
places, even to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still left in 
command ; but one faction became thus absorbed in another, and 
two parties instead of three divided the city. 

1 n the mean time Titus wasc.auiiouslyadvancing hisapproaches. 
The whole plain from Scopos to the outward wall was levelled. 
The blooming gardens with their bubbling fountains, and cool 
water-courses, in which the inhabitants of Jerusalem bad enjoyed 
sweet hours of delight and recreation, were ruthlessly swept away. 
The trees, now in their spring flower, fell before the axe, the 
landmarks were thrown down, the water-courses destroyed: even 
the deep and shady glens were levelled and filled up with the 
masses of rugged and picturesque rocks which used to overshadow 
them, A broad and level road led from Scopos to the tomb of 
Herod, near the pool of Serpents. 

While this work was proceeding, one day, a considerable body 
of the Jews was seen to come, as if driven out, from the gate near 
the tower of the Women. They stood cowering under the walls 
as if dreading the attack of the Romans. It seemed as if the 
peace party had expelled the fiercer insurgents, for many at the 
same time were seen upon the walls, holding out their right hands 
in token of surrender, and m.aking signs that they would open the 
gates. At the same time they b^an to throw down stones on 
those without ; the latter appeared at one moment to endeavour 
to force their way back, and to supplicate the mercy of those on 
the walls; at another to advance towards the Romans, and then 
retreat as if in terror. The unsuspecting soldiers were about to 
charge in a body, but the more wary Titus ordered them to 
remain in their position. A few, however, who were in front of 
the workmen, se^ed their arms and advanced towards the gates. 
The Jews fled, till their pursuers were so close to the gates as to 
be within the flanking towers. They then turned, others sallied 
forth and surrounded the Romans, while those on the walls 
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hurled down stones and every kind of missile on their beads. 
After suffering great loss in killed and wounded, some of them 
effected their retreat, and were pursued by the Jews to the 
monument of Helena. The Jews, not content with their victory, 
stood and laughed at the Romans for having been deceived by 
so simple a stratagem, clashed their shields, and assailed them 
with every ludicrous and opprobrious epithet. Nor was this the 
worst ; they were received with stern reproof by their tribunes, and 
Cxsar hiinsely addressed them in the language of the strongest 
rebuke: “The Jews, *’ he said, “ who have no leader but despair, 
do everything with the utmost coolness and precaution, lay 
ambushes, and plot stratagems; while the Romans, who used to 
enslave fortune by their steady discipline, are become so rash and 
disorderly, as to venture into battle without command.” He then 
threatened, and was actually about to put into execution, the 
military law, which punished such a breach of order with death— 
h.id not the other troops surrounded him, entreating mercy for 
their fellow-soldiers, and pledging themselves to redeem the blow 
by their future regularity and discipline. Catsar was with difficulty 
appeased. 

The approach to the city was now complete, and the army took 
up a position along the northern and western wall. They were 
drawn up, the foot in front, seven deep, the horse behind, three 
<leep, with the archers between them. The Jews were thus 
effectually blockaded ; and the beasts of burthen, which carried 
the baggage, came up to the camp in perfect security. Titus 
himself encamped about a quarter of a mile from the wall, near 
the tower Psephina; another part of the army near the tower 
called Hippicus, at the same distance; the tenth legion kept its 
station near the mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem at this period was fortified by three walls, in all 
those parts where it was not surrounded by abrupt and impass* 
able navines ; there it had but one. Not that these walls stood 
one within the other, each in a narrower circle running round 
the whole city; but each of the inner walls defended one of the 
several quarters into which the city was divided — or it might be 
almost said, one of the separate cities. Since the days in which 
David had built bis capital on the rugged heights of Sion, great 
alterations had taken place in Jerusalem. That eminence was 
still occupied by the upper city; but in addition, first the hill 
of Moriah had been taken in, on which the temple stood ; then 
Acra, which was originally, aJthough a part of the same ridge, 
separated by a deep chasm from Moriah. This chasm was 
almost entirely filled up, and the top of Acra levelled by the 
Asmonean princes, so that Acra and Moriah were united, though 
on the side of Acra the temple presented a formidable front, 
connected by several bridges or causeways with the lower city. 
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To the south the height of Sion, the upper city, was separated 
from the lower by a ravine, which ran right through Jerusalem, 
called the Tyropoeon, or the valley of the Cheesemongers: at 
the edge of this ravine, on both sides, the streets suddenly broke 
off, though the walls in some places must have crossed it, and it 
was bridged in more than one parL To the north extended a 
considerable suburb called Bezetha, or the new city. 

The first or outer wall encompassed Bezeiha. Agrippa the 
First had intended, as it has been mentioned, to make this of 
extraordinary strength : but he had desisted from the work, on 
the interference of the Romans; who appear to have foreseen 
that this refractory city would hereafter force them to take arms 
against it. Had this wall been built according to the plan of 
Agrippa, the city, in the opinion of Josephus, would have been 
impregnable. This wall began at the tower Hippicus, which 
stood, it seems, on a point at the extreme comer of Mount Sion : 
it must have crossed the western mouth of the valley of Tyro- 
pcea, and run directly north to the tower of Psephina, proved 
clearly by D’Anville to have been what was called during the 
crusades Oistel Pisano. It then bore towards the monument of 
Helena, ran by the royal caverns to the Fuller' s monument, and 
was carried into the valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, where it 
joined the old or inner wall under the temple. The wall, how- 
ever it fell short of Agrippa’s design, was of considerable 
strength. The stones were 35 feet long, so solid as not easily to 
be shaken by battering engines, or undermined. It was 17J 
feet broad; it had only been carried to the same height by 
Agrippa, but it had been hastily run up by the Jews to 35 feet; 
on its top stood battlements 34 feet, and pinnacles 5J; so the 
whole was nearly 4$ feet high. 

The second wall began at a gate in the old or inner one, 
called Gennath, the gate of the gardens ; it intersected the lower 
city, and having struck northward for some distance, turned to 
the east and joined the north-west comer of the citadel of 
Antonia. The Antonia stood at the north-west corner of the 
temple, and was separated from Bezetha by a deep ditch, which 
probably protected the whole northern front of the temple, as 
well as of the Antonia. 

The old or inner wall was that of Sion. Starling from the 
south-western porticoes of the temple, to which it was united, it 
ran along the ridge of the Tyropceon, passed first the Xystus, 
then the Council-house, and abutted on the tower Hippicus, from 
whence the northern wall sprang. The old wall then ran south- 
ward through Bethso to the gate of the Essenes, all along the 
ridge of the valley of Hinnom, then eastward again to the Mol 
of Solomon, so on through Ophla, probably a deep glen : it there 
joined the eastern portico or the temple. 'I'hus there were, it 
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mighi seem, four distinct towns, each reauiringa separate siege. 
The capture of the first wall only opened Bezetba, the fortifica- 
tions of the northern part of the temple, the Antonia, and the 
second wall still defended the other quarters. The second wall 
forced, only a part of the lower city was won ; the strong rock- 
built citadel of Antonia and the temple on one band, and Sion 
on the other, were not in the least weakened. 

The whole circuit of these walls was guarded with towers, 
built of the same solid masonry with the rest of the walls. They 
were 35 feet broad, and 35 high; but above this height, were 
lofty chambers, and above those again upper rooms, and large 
tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad flights of steps led up to 
them. Ninety of these towers stood in the first wall, fourteen in 
the second, and sixty in the third. The intervals between the 
towers were about 350 feet. The whole circuit of the city 
according to Josephus was 33 stadia — rather more than 4 miles. 
The most magnificent of all these towers was that of Psephina, 
opposite to which Titus encamped. It was 122^ feet high, and 
commanded a noble view of the whole territory of Judaea, to the 
border of Arabia, and to the sea ; it was an octagon. Answering 
to this was the tower Hippicus, and following the old wall, stood 
those of Phasaelis and Mariamne, built by Herod, and named 
after his wife and his brother and friend. These were stupen- 
dous even as works of Herod. Hippicus was square; 43J feet 
each way. The whole height of the tower was 140 feet— the 
tower itself 52J, a deep tank or reservoir 35, two stories of 
chambers 43I, battlements and pinnacles Phasaelis was a 
solid square of 70 feet. It was surrounded by a portico 17^ feet 
high, defended by breastworks and bulwarks, and above the 
portico was another tower, divided into lofty chambers and baths. 
It was more richly om.amented than the rest with battlements 
and pinnacles, so that its whole height was above 167 feet It 
looked from a distance like the tall Pharos of Alexandria. This 
stately palace was the dwelling of Simon. Miiriamnc, though 
not equal in elevation, was more luxuriously fitted up; it was 
built of solid wall 35 feet high, and the same width : on the 
whole, with the upper chambers, it was about 7^ high. These 
lofty towers appeared still higher from their situation. They 
stood upon the old wall, which ran along the steep brow of Sion. 
The masonry was perfect : they were built of white marble, cut 
in blocks 35 feet long, 17} wide, 8} high, so fitted that the 
towers seemed hewn out of the solid quarry. 

Such was the strength of the city which Titus surveyed from 
the surrounding heights, if with something like awe at its im- 
pregn.able strength, with still greater wonder and admiration at 
Its unexampled magnificence: for within these towers stood the 
palace of the Kings, of the most extraordinary size and splendour. 
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It was surrounded by a wall 35 feet high, which was adorned by 
towers at equal distances, and by spacious barrack rooms with 
100 beds in each. It was paved with every variety of rare 
marble; timbers of uneaualled length and workmanship sup- 
ported the roofs. The cnambers were countless, adorned with 
all kinds of figures, the richest furniture, and vessels of gold and 
silver. There were numerous cloisters, of columns of different 
orders, the squares within of beautifid verdure; around were 
groves and avenues, with fountains and tanks, nod bronze statues 
pouring out the water. There were likewise large houses for 
tame doves. Much of this magnificence, however, had already 
run to wiiste and ruin, during the conflict within the city. The 
beautiful gardens were desolate, the chambers plundered. A 
fire, that originated in the Antonia, had crossed over to the 
palace and Injured a considerable part, even the roofs of the 
three towers. 

The fortress Antonia stood alone, on a precipitous rock near 
90 feet high, at the north-west comer of the temple. It was 
likewise a work of Herod. The whole face of the rock was 
fronted with smooth stone for ornament, and to make the ascent 
so slippery as to be impracticable; round the top of the rock 
there was first a low wall, rather more than five feet high. The 
fortress was 70 feet in height. It had every luxury and conve- 
nience of a sumptuous palace, or even of a city; spacious halls, 
courts, and baths. It appeared like a vast square tower, with 
four other towers at each comer : three of them between 80 and 
90 feet high: that at the comer next to the temple above 120. 
From this the whole temple might be seen, and broad flights of 
steps led down into the northern and western cloisters or porti- 
coes of the temple, in which, during the Roman government, 
their guard was stationed. 

High above the whole tity rose the temple, uniting the com- 
manding strength of a citadel with the splendour of a sacred 
edifice. According to Josephus the esplanade on which it stood 
had been considerably enlarged by the accumulation of fresh 
soil, since the days of Solomon, particuLirly on the north side. 
It now covered a square of a furlong each side.* Solomon had 
faced the precipitous sides of the rock on the east, and perhaps 
the south, with huge blocks of stone; the other sides likewise 
bad been built up with perpendicular walls to an equal height. 
These walls in no part were lower than 300 cubits, 525 feet ; but 
their whole height was not seen, excepting on the eastern and 
perhaps the southern sides, as the earth was heaped up to the 
level of the streets of the city. Some of the stones empmyed in 
this work were of the size of 70 feet, probably, in length. 

D’AnvIlle, from an estimate of (he present area of the hill. Is Inclined (o 
suppose that the whole ought to be nearly ten instead of six st^ia. 
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On this giganlic foundation ran on each front a strong and 
lofty wall without ; within, a spacious double portico or cloister 
52^ feet broad, supported by 162 columns, which supported a 
cedar ceiling of the most exquisite workmanship. The pillars 
were entire blocks hewn out of solid marble, of dazzling white- 
ness, 43S high. On the south side, the portico or cloister was 
triple. 

This quadrangle had but one gate to the east, one to the north, 
two to the south, four to the west ; one of these led to the palace, 
one to the city, one at the corner to the Antonia, one down 
towards the gardens. 

The open courts were paved with various inlaid marbles. 
Between this outer court or the Gentiles, and the second court 
of the Israelites, ran rails of stone, but of beautiful workmanship, 
rather more than five feet high. Along these, at regular intervals, 
stood pillars with inscriptions in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin- 
warning all strangers, and Jews who were unclean, from entering 
into the Holy Court beyond. An ascent of 14 steps led to a 
terrace I7i feet wide, beyond which arose the wall of the Inner 
Court. This wall appeared on the outside 70 feet, on the inside 
43J; for besides the ascent of 14 steps to the terrace, there 
were five more up to the gates. The Inner Court had no gate or 
opening to the west, but four on the north, and four on the 
south, two to the east, one of which was for the women, for 
whom a part of the Inner Court was set apart — and beyond 
which they might not advance; to this they had access likewise 
by one 01 the northern and one of the southern gates, which 
were set apart for their use. Around this court ran another 
splendid range of porticoes or cloisters: the columns were ouite 
equal in beauty and workmanship, though not in size, to those 
01 the outer portico. Nine of incse gates, or rather gateway 
towers, were richly adorned with gold and silver on the doors, 
the door-posts, and the lintels. The doors of each of_ the nine 
gates were 524 feet high, and half that breadth. Within, the 
gateways were 524 feet wide and deep, with rooms on each side, 
so that the whole looked like lofty towers: the height from the 
base to the summit was 70 feet. Each gateway had two lofty 
pillars 21 feet in circumference. But that which excited the 
greatest admiration was the tenth, usually called the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple. It was of Corinthian brass of the finest 
workmanship. The height of the Beautiful Gate was 874 » Us 
doors 70 feet. The father of Tiberius Alexander had sheeted 
these gates with gold and silver; bis aMStatc son was to witness 
their ruin by the plundering hands and fiery torches of his Roman 
friends. Within this quadrangle there was a further separation; 
a low wall which divided the priests from the Israelites: near 
this stood the great brazen altar. Beyond, the Temple itself 
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reared its glitteriog front. The great porch or Propyleon, ac- 
cording to the design of the last, or Herod’s Temple, extended 
to a much greater width than the body of the temple; in addi- 
tion to the former width of 105 feet, it had two wings of 35 each, 
making in the whole 175. The great gate of this last quadrangle, 
to which there was an ascent of twelve steps, was called that of 
Nicanor. The gateway tower was 132J feet high, 43J wide: 
it had no doors, but the frontispiece was covered with gold, and 
through Its spacious arch was seen the golden gate of the 
temple glitteriog with the same precious metal, with large 
plates of which it was sheeted all over. Above this gate hung 
the celebrated golden vine. This extraordinary piece of work- 
manship had bunches, according to Josephus, as large as a man. 
The Rabbins add that “like a true natural vine, it grew greater 
and greater ; men would be offering, some, gold to make a leaf, 
some a grape, some a bunch: and these were hung up upon it, 
and so it was increasing continually.'’ 

The temple itself, excepting in the extension of the wings of 
the Propyleon, was probably the same in its dimensions and 
distribution with that of Solomon. It contained the same holy 
treasures, if not of equal magnificence, yet by the zeal of success- 
ive ages, the frequent plunder to which it had been exposed 
was constantly replaced; and within, the golden candlestick 
spread out its fioweriiig branches; the golden table supported 
the show-bread, and the altar of incense flamed with its costly 
perfume. The roof of the temple had been set all over on the 
outside with sharp golden spikes, to prevent the birds from 
settling, and defiling the roof ; and the gates were still sheeted 
with plates of the same splendid metal. At a distance, the whole 
temple looked literally like “a mount of snow, fretted with 
golden pinnacles." 

Looking down upon its marble courts, and on the temple 
itself, when the sun arose above the Mount of Olives, which it 
directly faced, it was impossible, even for a Roman, not to be 
struck with wonder, or even for a Stoic, like Titus, not to betray 
his emotion. Yet this was the city which in a few months was 
to lie a heap of undistinguished ruins; and the solid temple 
itself, which seemed built for eternity, not “ to have one stone 
left upon another." 

Surveying all this, Titus, escorted by a strong guard of horse, 
rode slowly round the city ; but if thoughts of mercy occasionally 
entered into a heart, the natural humanity of which seems to 
have been steeled during the whole course of the sie|;e, the Jews 
were sure to expel them again, by some new indication of their 
obstinate ferocity. As he passed along, Nicanor, an intimate 
rhend of the emperor, was so imprudent as to venture near the 
walls with Josephus, to parley with the besieged; he was 
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answered by an arrow through the right shoulder. Titus imme- 
diately ordered the suburbs to be set on fire, and all the trees to 
be cut down to make his embankments. He determined to 
direct his attack against the part of the outer wall, which was the 
lowest, on account of the buildings of Bezetha not reaching up 
to it, near the tomb of John the high priest. As the approaches 
were made, and the day of assault was visibly drawing near, the 
people began to have some cessation of their miseries, as their 
worst enemies, those within the gates, were employed against the 
Romans; and they looked forward to a still further release when 
the Romans should force the city. 

Simon, it has been before stated, had 10,000 of his own men, 
and 5000 Idumeans ; John 6000; 2400 remained under the com- 
mand of Eleazar. The cautious John would not venture forth 
himself from his lair in the temple, not from want of valour or 
animosity against the enemy, but from a suspicion of Simon ; but 
his men went forth to fight in the common cause. The more open 
and indefatigable Simon was never at rest: he moupted all the 
military engines, taken from Cestius, on the walls; but they did 
little damage, as his men wanted skill and practice to work 
them. But they harassed the Roman workmen, by stones and 
missiles from tbe walls, and by perpetual sallies. Under their 
penthouses of wicker-work, the Romans laboured diligently; the 
tenth legion distinguished itself, and having more powerful 
engines, both for the discharge of arrows and of stones, than the 
others, not merely repelled those who sallied, but threw stones, 
the weight of a talent, a dist.ancc of two furlongs, upon the walls. 
The Jews set men to watch the huge rocks, which came 
thundering down upon their heads. They were easily visible, 
from their extreme whiteness, (this, it seems, must have been 
by night ;) the watchmen shouted aloud in their native tongue, 
Th< bolt is coming! on which they all bowed their heads and 
avoided tbe blow. The Romans found out this, and blackened 
tbe stones, which, now taking them unawares, struck down and 
crushed, not merely single men, but whole ranks. Night and 
day the Romans toiled; night and day, bv stratagem and force, 
the Jews impeded their progress. When the works were finished, 
the engineers measured the space to the walls with lead and line, 
thrown from the engines, for they dared not approach nearer. 
Having first advanc^ the engines, which dischai^ed stones and 
arrows, nearer the wall, so as to cover the engineers, Titus 
ordered the rams to play. At three different places they began 
their thundering work ; the besieged answered with shouts, but 
shouts of terror. It became evident that nothing less than an 
united effort could now repel the foe. Simon proclaimed an 
amnesty to all John's followers, who would descend to man the 
wall John, though still suspicious, did not oppose their going; 
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aod the two parties fought side by side from the walls with 
emulous valour, striviag to set the enmnes on fire, by discharging 
combustibles from above; others sallied forth in troops, tore the 
defences from the engines, and killed the engineers. Titus, on 
his side, was indefatigable; he posted horsemen and bowmen in 
the intervals between the machines, to repel the assailants. So 
the formidable machines, called Helepoleis, the takers of cities, 
pursued undisturbed their furious battering. At length a comer 
tower came down, but the walls stood firm, and offered no 
practicable breach. 

Whether awed by this circumstance, or weary with fighting, 
the Jews seemed on a sudden to desist from their furious sallies. 
The Romans were dispersed about the works and entrenchments : 
suddenly, through an unperceived gate, near the tower Hippicus, 
the whole united force of the besieged came pouring forth with 
flaming brands to set the machines on Are. They spread on to 
the edge of the entrenchments. The Romans gathered hastily, 
but Jewish valour prevailed over Roman discipline. The be- 
siegers were put to flight, and then a terrible conflict took place 
about the engines, which bad all been fired but for the manful 
resistance of some Alexandrians, who gave Cxsar time to come 
up with his horse. Titus kilted twelve men with bis own band, 
and the rest at length sullenly retreated; one Jew was taken 
prisoner, and crucified — the first instance of that unjustifiable 
barbarity — before tbe walls. John, the captain of the Idumeans, 
was shot by an Arab, during a parley with a Roman soldier; be 
was a man of couiage and prudence, and bis death was greatly 
lamented. Exhausted with the conflict of tbe day, tbe Roman 
army retired to repose. There was a total silence throughout 
tbe vast camp, broken only by tbe pacing of the sentinel; when 
suddenly a tremendous crash seem^ to shake tbe earth, and the 
crumbling noise of falling stones continued for a few moments. 
The legionaries started to arms, and, half naked, looked through 
the dim night, expecting every instant to see the gleaming 
swords and furious faces of their enemies glaring upon them. 
All was still and motionless. They stood ^ring upon each 
other, and hastily passed the word ; and as their own men began 
to move about, they mistook them for tbe enemy, and were well 
nigh seized with a panic flight. Tbe presence of Titus reassured 
them, and the cause of the alarm soon became known. They 
had built three towers upon their embankment nearly ninety feet 
high; one of them bad fallen with its own weight, and given rise 
to the confusion. 

These towers did tbe most fatal damage to the Jews. Beyond 
the range of arrows ^om their height, from their weight they 
were not to be overthrown, and, being plated with iron, would 
not take fire. From the tops of these the men showered 
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continually every kind of missile, till at length the defenders 
retired from the walls, and left the battering engines to perform 
their work undisturbed. There was one of these Helepoleis, or 
battering engines, called by the Jews themselves Nico, the 
Victorious, for it beat down everything before it. Nico did not 
cease to thunder day and night, till at length the wall began to 
totter. The Jews, exhausted by fatigue, and harassed with 
passing the night far from their own houses within the city, 
began to grow careless and indifferent about the suburb; and at 
once, abandoning their posts, retreated to the second wall. The 
Romans entered Bezetha, and threw down a great part of the 
wall. Titus took up a position, near what was called the Camp 
of the Assyrians, stretching as far as the brook Kedron, and be 
immcdiatelygavc orders for the attack of the second wall. Here 
the conflict became more terrible than ever; the party of John 
defended the Antonia and the northern cloister of the temple; 
that of Simon, the rest of the wall to a gate, through which an 
aqueduct passed to the tower Hippicus. The Jews made 
pe^tual sallies, and fought with the most dauntless courage. 
Without the wall the Roman discipline in general prevailed, and 
they were driven back; from the walls, on the other hand, they 
had manifest advantage. Both parties passed the night in arms 
—the Jews from fear of leaving their walls defenceless— the 
Romans, in constant dread of a surprise. At dawn the battle 
began again ; on the one band, Simon acted the part of a most 
gallant commander, and bis influence and example excited bis 
men to the most thiring exploits; on the other, the desire of 
speedily putting an end to the war ; the confidence in their own 
superior discipline; the assurance that the Roman arms were 
irresistible; the pride of their first success; above all, the 
Dresence of Titus, Kept up the stubborn courage of the assailants. 
Longinus, a Roman knight, greatly distinguished himself, by 
charging singly into a whole squadron of the Jews ; he killed two 
men, and came safely off. But the Jews were entirely reckless 
of their own lives, and sacrificed them readily if they could but 
kill one of their enemies. Before long the great Helepoleis 
began to thunder against the central tower of the wall. The 
defenders fled in terror, except a man named Castor, and ten 
others. At first these men lay quiet ; but as the tower began to 
totter above their heads, they rose, and stretched out their bands 
in an attitude of supplication. Castor called on Titus by name, 
and entreated mercy. Titus ordered the shocks of the engine, 
and the discharge of arrows, to cease, and gave Castor permission 
to soeak. Castor expressed bis earnest desire to surrender, to 
which Titus replied, that he would the whole city were of the 
same mind, and inclined honourably to capitulate. Five of 
Castor’s men appeared to take his part; the other five, with 
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savage cries, to reproach them for their dastardly baseness. A 
fierce quarrel seemed to ensue; in the mean time the attack was 
entirely suspended, and Castor sent secret notice to Simon, that 
he would amuse the emperor some lime longer. In the mean 
time, he appeared to be earnestly expostulating with the opposite 
party, who stood upon the breast-works, brandishing their 
swords ; and at length, striking their own bosoms, seemingly fell 
dead. The Romans, who did not sec very distinctly from l«low 
were amazed at what they supposed the desperate resolution of 
the men, and even pitied their fat%i^ In the mean time, Castor 
was wounded in the nose by an arrow, which he drew out, and 
showed it indignantly to Caesar, as if he had been ungenerously 
treated. Titus sternly rebuked the man who had shot it, and 
desired Josephus to go forward and parley with Castor. But 
Josephus knew his countrymen too well, and declined the 
service. Upon this, one y€neas, a deserter, offered his services. 
Castor called him to come near to catch some money, which he 
wished to throw down. vCneas opened the folds of his robe to 
receive it, and Castor immediately levelled a huge stone at his 
bead; it missed >€nca5, but wounded a soldier near him. 
Cffisar, furious at having been thus tricked, ordered the engines 
to be worked more vigorously than ever. Castor and bis men 
set the tower on fire, and when it was blazing, appeared to leap 
boldly into the flames; in fact, they bad thrown themselves into 
a subterraneous passage, which led into the city. 

The fifth day the Jews retreated from the second wall, and 
Titus entered that part of the lower city, which was within it, 
with looo picked men. The streets of the wool-scUcrs, the 
braziers, and the clothiers, led obliquely to the wall. 

Instead of throwing down the walls and burning as he went 
on, Titus, with a view of gaining the people, issued orders t^t 
no bouses should be set on fire, and no massacre committed. He 
gave out, that he was desirous of separating the cause of the 
people from that of the garrison, that to the former he would 
readily restore all their property. The fierce insurgents hailed 
this as a sign of weakness, threatened all the people with instant 
death if they stirred, slew without mercy every one who uttered 
a word about peace, and then fell furiously on the Romans. Some 
fought on the houses, some from the walls, some along the narrow 
streets ; others, sallying from the upper gates, feU on the camp 
behind. The guards who were upon the walls leaped down, and 
totally abandoned their companions within the newly conouered 
part of the city. All was confusion ; those who reached the wall were 
surrounded, and looked in vain for succour from their associates 
without, who had enough to do to defend their own camp. The 
Tews iocrcdscd every instant in Dumbers; they knew every 
and alley of the city, they appeared on every side, and started 
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Up where they were the least expected. The Romans could not 
retreat, for the narrowness of the breach would only allow them 
to retire very slowly. Titus, at last, came to their assistance, and 
by placing archers at the ends of the lanes and streets, kept the 
assailants back, and at last brought off most of his men, but they 
had totally lost the fruits of their victory. 

This success raised the spirits of the besieged to the highest 
pitch of elevation ; they thought that whenever the Romans should 
venture again into the streets, if indeed they would be rash enough 
to do so, they would be repelled with the same loss and disgrace. 
But they thought notof the secret malady which was now beginning 
to sap their own strength — the want of provisions. As yet, indeed, 
though many were absolutely perishing with hunger, as these 
were only the disaffected populace, they rather rejoiced <ii being 
rid of the burthen, than deplored the loss. As for the breach, 
they manned it boldly, and made a wall of their own bodies, 
hghting for three days without intermission. On the fourth they 
were forced to retire, and Titus, entering the wall a second time, 
threw down the whole northern part of it, and strongly garrisoned 
the towers towards the south. 

Two walls had fallen, but still the precipitous heights of Sion, 
the impregnable Antonia, and the stately temple, lowered defiance 
on the invaders. Titus dctcrn)ine<l to suspend the siege for a 
few days, in order to allow time for the terror of his conquests to 
operate on the minds of the besieged, and for the slow famine to 
undermine their strength and courage. He employed the time 
in making a magnificent review of all his troops, who were to 
receive their pay in view of the whole city. The troops defiled 
slowly in their best attire with their arms taken out of tneir cases 
and their breastplates on; the cavalry leading their horses, 
accoutred in their most splendid trappings. The whole suburbs 
gleamed with gold and silver. The Romans beheld the spectacle 
with pride, the Jews with consternation. The whole length of 
the old wall, the northern cloisters of the temple, every windowi 
every roof» was crowded with beads, looking down, some with 
stern and scowling expressions of hate and defiance; others, in 
undisguised terror ; some emaciated with famine, others heated 
with intemperance. The sight might have appalled the boldest; 
but the insurgents knew that they had oflendra too deeply to trust 
to Roi^n mercy, and that nothing remained but still to contend 
with the stubborn obstinacy of desperation. For four days this 
procession continued defiling beneath the walls; on the fifth, as 
no overtures for capitulation were made, Titus gave orders to 
recommence the siege : one part of the army was employed to 
raise embankments against the Antonia, where John and his 
followers fought; the rest against the monument of John the high 
priest, on part of the wall defended by Simon. The Jews had 
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now learned, by long practice, the use of their military engines, 
and plied them from their heights with tremendous effect. They 
had 300 scorpions, for the discharge of darts; and 40 balistas, 
which threw enormous stones. Titus used every means to induce 
them to surrender, and sent Josephus to address them in their 
native language- Josephus with some difficulty found a place 
from whence he might be heard, and, at the same time, be out of 
arrow-shot. Whether his prudence marred the effect of bis 
oratory or not, by his own statement, he addressed to them a 
long harangue. He urged their own interest in the preservation 
of tne city and temple, the unconquerable power of the Romans, 
their mercy in offering terms of capitulation, and he dwelt on the 
famine which bad begun to waste their strength. Neither the 
orator himself, nor his topics, were very acceptable to the fierce 
Zealots. They scoffed at him, reviled him, and hurled their darts 
against his head. Josephus then reverted to the ancient history 
or the nation ; he urged that the Jewish people had never yet 
relied on such defenders, but ever on their God. “ Such was the 
trust of Abraham, who did not resist, when Nccho, the Pharaoh 
of Egypt, took away bis wife Sarah!” The orator seems here 
to have reckoned on the ignorance of bis audience. He then 
recounted first the great deliverances, then the great calamities 
of the nation and proceeded in a strain of vehement invective, 
little calculated to excite anything but furious indignation in the 
minds of the Zealots.* They, as might be expected, were only 
more irritated. The people, by his account, were touched by his 
expostulations; probably their miseries and the famine argued 
more powerfully to their hearts ; they began to desert in numbers. 
Some sold their property at the lowest price, others swallowed 
their more valuable articles, gold and jewels, and when they fled 
to the Romans unloaded themselves of their precious burthens. 
Titus allowed them to pass unmolested. The news of their escape 
excited many others to follow their example, though John and 
Simon watched every outlet of the city, and executed without 
mercy all whom they suspected of a desira to fly. This too was 
a convenient charge, by which they could put to death as many 
of the more wealthy as they chose. 

In the mean time the famine increased, and with the famine 
the desperation of the insurgents. No grain was exposed for 
public sale : they forced open and search^ the houses ; if they 
found any, they punished the owners for their refusal; if none 
was discovered, they tortured them with CTCater cruelty for 
concealing it with such care. The looks of the wretched beings 

* Josephus even appealed to miracles wrought in favour of the Romans ; 
he asserted that the ^otain of Siloara. and other water springs, which had 
(oiled entirety while they were in the power of the Jews, no sooner came into 
the possession of the Romans, (ban they began to flow aliuDdantly. 
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were the marks by which they judged whether they had any 
secret store or not. Those who were hale and strong were 
condemned as guilty of concealment : they passed by only the 
pale and emaciated. The wealthy secretly sold their whole 
property for a measure of wheat, the poorer for one of barley, 
and shrouding themselves in the darkest recesses of their bouses, 
devoured it unground : others made bread, snatched it half-baked 
from the embers, and tore it with their teeth. The misery of the 
weaker was aggravated by seeing the plenty of the stronger. 
Every kind feeling-— love — respect — natural affection — were 
extinct through the all-absorbing want. Wives would snatch the 
last morsel from husbands, children from parents, mothers from 
children ; they would intercept even their own milk from the lips 
of their pining babes. Even the most scanty supply of food 
was consumed in terror and peril. The marauders were always 
prowling about. If a house was closed, they supposed that 
eating was going on, they burst in, and squeezed tne crumbs 
from the mouths and the throats of those who had swallowed 
them. Old men were scourged till they surrendered the food, 
to which their hands clung desperately: and even were dragged 
about by the hair, till they gave up what they had. Children 
were seized as they hung upon the miserable morsels they had 
got, whirled around and dashed upon the pavement. Those 
who anticipated the plunderers, by swallowing every atom, were 
treated still more cruelly, as if they had wronged those who 
came to rob them. Tortures, which cannot be related with 
decency, were employed against those who had a loaf, or a 
handful of barley. Nor did their own necessities excuse these 
cruelties ; sometimes it was done by those who had abundance 
of food, with a deliberate design of husbanding their own 
resources. If any wretches crept out near the Roman posts to 
pick up some miserable herbs or vegetables, they were plundered 

; and if they entreated, in the awful name of 
God, that some portion at least might be left them of what they 
Md obtained at the hazard of their lives, they might thinlc 
themselves well off if they escaped being killed as well as 
pillaged. 

Such were the cruelties exercised on the lower orders by the 
sateUites of the tyrants ; the richer and more distinguished were 
carried before the tyrants themselves. Some were accused of 
Reasonable correspondence with the Romans; others with an 
<J«sert, He that was plondercd by Simon was sent 
^ John ; he that had been stripped by John was made over to 
Simon ; so, by turns, they, as it were, shared the bodies, and 
drained the blood of the citizens. Their ambition made them 
enemies ; their common crimes united them in friendship. They 
were jealous if either deprived the other of his share in some 
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flajraot cruelty ; and complained of being wronged if excluded 
from some atrocious iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, at these un- 
exampled horrors ; and we take refuge in a kind of desperate 
hope that they have been exaggerated by the historian : those 
which follow, perpetrated under his own eyes by bis Roman 
friends, and justifi^ under the all-extenuating plea of necessity, 
admit of no such reservation — they must be believed in their 
naked and unmitigated barbarity. Many poor wretches, some 
few of them insurgents, but mostly the poorest of the p»eople, 
would steal down the ravines by night, to pick up whatever 
might serve for food. They would, most of them, willingly 
have deserted, but hesitated to leave their wives and children to 
be murdered. For these Titus laid men in ambush ; when at- 
tiicked, they defended themselves ; as a punishment, they were 
scourged, tortured, and crucified before the walls ; and in the 
morning, sometimes 500, sometimes more, of these miserable 
beings were seen writhing on crosses before the walls. This 
was done, because it was thought unsafe to let them escape, and 
to terrify the rest. The soldiers added ridicule to their cruelty ; 
they would place the bitdies in all sorts of ludicrous postures ; 
and this went on till room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses for the bodies. 

ITjcse executions produced a contrary effect to that which was 
contemplated. The Zealots dragged the relatives of the deserters, 
and all they suspected as indined towards peace, up to the 
walls, and bade them behold those examples of Roman mercy. 
This checked the desertion, excepting in those who thought it 
better to be killed at once than to die slowly of hunger. Titus 
sent others back to Simon and John, with their hands cut off, 
exhorting them to capitulate, and not to force him to destroy 
the city and the temple. It cannot be wondered, that as Titus 
went round the works, be was saluted from all pans, in con- 
tempt of the imperial dignity, with the loudest and bitterest 
execrations against his own name and that of his father. 

At this time a son of the king of Commagcnc, called Antioebus 
Epiphanes, a name of ominous sound to Jerusalem, joined the 
Roman camp with a chosen band of youths, dressed and armed 
in the Macedonian fashion. He express^ his wonder at the 
delay of the Romans in assaulting the wall. Titus gave him 
free leave to make the attempt, which be did with great valour 
but with little success, notwithstanding bis vaunting ; for 
(hough be escaped, all bis men were severely inutilatM and 
wounded by the besieged. 

After seventeen days’ labour, on the 27th or 29th of May, the 
embankments were raised in four separate places ; that of th» 
fifth legion began near the pool of the Sparrows ; that of the 
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twelfth about thirty-five feet further off; that of the tenth on the 
north, near the pool of the Almond Trees ; and that of the 
fifteenth on the east, near the Monument of John. All was 
prepared ; the engines mounted, and the troops stood awaiting 
the assault, when suddenly the whole ground between the em- 
bankments and the wall was seen to heave and roll like a sea. 
Presently thick masses of smoke came curling heavily up, 
followed by dim and lurid flames ; the whole then sank, the 
engines and the embankments rolled down together into the fiery 
abyss, and were either buried or consumed. John had under- 
mined the whole, piled below an immense quantity of pitch, 
sulphur, and other combustibles, set fire to the wooden supports, 
and thus destroyed the labours of seventeen days. 

The Jewish captains were rivals in valour as in guilt. Two 
days after, Simon, on his side, made a desperate attack on the 
engines, which had already begun to shake the walls. Tepthaus, 
a Galilean, Megassar, formerly an attendant on Mariamne, and 
a man of Adiabenc, the son of Nebat, called Chagiras, (the lame,) 
rushed fiercely out, with torches in their hands. These men 
were the bravest as well as the most cruel of the Zealots. They 
were not repelled till they had set fire to the Helepolis. The 
Romans crowded to extinguish the fire; the Jews from the walls, 
covered their men, who, though the iron of the engines was red 
hot, would not relax their hold. The fire spread to the other 
works, and the Romans, encompassed on all sides by the flames, 
retreated to their camp. The Jews followed up their success, 
and, all fury and triumph, rushed upon the trenches, and assailed 
the guards. By the Roman discipline it was death to desert such 
a post. The guards stubbornly resisted, and were killed in 
numbers. The scorpions and balistas of the Romans rained a 
shower of mortal missiles, but the Jews, utterly regardless of 
defending themselve^ still pushed fiercely on, swarm afler 
swarm pouring out or the city; so that Titus, who bad been 
absent reconnoitring the Antonia, in order to find a new spot to 
fix his engines, found the whole army besieged and even wavering. 
He charged with his men resolutely against the Jews, who tum^ 
round and faced his attack. Such was the dust and noise, that 
no one could see, hear, or distinguish friend from foe. The event 
of the contest left the Romans dispirited by the loss of their 
baiicring train, and with little hope of taking the city with the 
ordinary engines that remained. Titus summoned a council of 
war; three plans were discussed, to storm the city immediately, 
to repair the works and rebuild the engines, or to blockade and 
starve the garrison to surrender. The last was preferred ; and the 
whole army Mt to work upon the trench, each legion and each 
rank vying with the rest in activity. The trench ran from the 
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" camp of the Assyrians,” where Titus was encamped, to the 
low’er part of Bezetha, along the valley of Cedron, and the ridge 
of the Mount of Olives, to a rock called Peristereon, at the mouth 
of the valley of Siloam, and a bill which hangs over Siloe, thence 
to the west to the valley of the Fountain, thence ascending to the 
sepulchre of the high priest Ananias, round the mountain where 
Pompey's camp was formerly pitched, by a village called that of 
Erebinth, or Pulse, then turned eastward again and joined the 
camp: the whole work was within a furlong of five miles; it was 
surmounted hy thirteen garrison towers, and was entirely finished 
in three days. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that there must have been, within 
the walls of Jerusalem, many so closely connected with the 
Christians, as to be well acquainted with the prophetic warning 
which had induced that people to leave the fated city. With 
what awful force must the truth of the disbelieved or di sregarded 
words have returned to their remembrance, when their enemies 
had thus literally “ cast a trench about them, and compassed 
them round, and kept them in on every side.” But the poor and 
the lowly would have little time to meditate even on such solemn 
considerations; for the instant effect of this measure was to 
increase the horrors of the famine so far, that whole families lay 
perishing with hunger. The houses were full of dying women 
and children, tlie streets with old men, gasping out their last 
breath. The bodies remained unburied, for either the emaciated 
relatives had not strength for the melancholy duty, or, in the 
uncertainty of their own lives, neglected every office of kindness 
or charity. Som^ indeed, died in the act of burying their friends, 
others crept into the cemeteries, lay down on a bier, and expired. 
There was no sorrow, no wailing; they had not stren^h to 
moan; they sat with dry eyes, and mouths drawn up into a kind 
of bitter smile. Those who were more hardy look^ with envy 
on those who had already breathed their last. Many died, says 
the historian, with their eyes still steadily fixed on the temple. 
There was a deep and heavy silence over the whole city, broken 
only by the robbers, as they forced open houses to plunder the 
dead; and in licentious sport, dragged away the last decent 
covering from their bodies ; they would even try the edge of their 
swords on the dead. The soldiers, dreading the stench of the 
bwiies, at first ordered them to be buried at the expense of the 
public treasury ; as they grew more numerous, they were thrown 
over the walls into the ravines below. 

Titus, as be went bis rounds, saw these bodies rotting, and the 
ground reeking with gore wherever he trod ; he groaned, lifted up 
his hands to heaven, and called God to witness that this was not 
bis woric. The Roman camp, in the mean time, was abundantly 
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supplied; and Titus commanded timber to be brought from a 
distance, and recommenced his works in four places against the 
Antonia. 

One crime remained of which the robbers had not yet been 
guilty, and that, Simon now hastened to perpetrate. The high 
priest, Matthias, a man of feeble character, bad passively submitted 
to all the usurpations of the robber leaders. He it was who 
admitted Simon to counterpoise the party of John. Matthias was 
accused, whether justly or not, of intelligence with the Romans ; 
he Wv-is led out and executed in the sight of the Romans, with his 
three sons, the fourth had made bis escape. The inoffensive old 
man only entreated that be might be put to death first; this was 
denied him, and his sons were massacred before his face, by 
Ananus, the son ofB.imad, the remorseless executioner of Simon’s 
cruelties. Ananias, the son of Masambal, Aristeus, the secretary 
of the Sanhedrin, and fifteen of its members, were put to death 
at the same time. The father of Josephus was thrown into prison, 
and all access to him strictly forbidden. Josephus himself had 
a narrow escape ; he was struck on the head by a stone, and fell 
insensible. Toe Jews made a vigorous sally to make themselves 
masters of his b^y, but Titus sent troops to bis rescue, and be 
was brought off, though with difficulty. The rumour of tUs death 
spread through the city, and reached bis mother in her prison ; 
bis speedy appearance under the walls reassured his friends, and 
was quickly imparted to bis afflicted parents. 

The murder of the high priest, and of the Sanhedrin, at last 
excited an attempt to shake off the yoke of the tyrants. One 
Judas, the son of Judas, conspired with ten others to betray one 
of the towers to the Romans. They offered to surrender it, but 
the Romans, naturally suspicious, hesitated. In the mean time 
Simon, as vigilant as he was cruel, bad discovered the plot; the 
conspirators were put to death in the sight of the Romans, and 
their bodies tumbled from the walls. Still desertion became more 
frequent ; some threw themselves from the walls, and fled for their 
lives; others, under pretence of issuing forth to skirmish, got 
within the Roman posts. Many of these famished wretchescame 
to a miserable end. When they obtained food they ate with 
such avidity as was fatal to their enfeebled frames ; few had self* 
control enough to accustom their stomachs by degrees to the 
unusual food. Others perished from another cause. A man was 
seen searching his excrements for some gold which he had 
swallowed and voided. A report spread through the camp that all 
the deserters had brought off their treasures in the same manner. 
Some of the fierce Syrian and Arabian allies set on them and cut 
open their living bodies in search of ^old; two thousand are said 
to have been killed in this way dunng one night. Titus was 
indignant at the horrid barbarity, he threatened to surround the 
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perjwirators and to cut down their whole squadrons. The number 
^ offenders alone restrained him from inflicting summary justice 
He denounced instant death against any one detected in such a 
crime: but still the love of gold was, in many instances, stronger 
than the dread of punishment, and that which was before done 
openly, was still perpetrated secretly. 

John, the Zealot, at this time committed an offence, in the 
opinion of the devout Jews, even more heinous than his most 
horrible cruelties, that of sacrilege; he seized and melted the 
treasures of the temple, and even the dishes and vessels used 
in the service. Probably with revengeful satisfaction he began 
with the offerings of the Roman emperors. He openly declared 
that the h^oly measures ought to assist in supporting a holy war. 
He distrmuted, also, to the famished people, the sacred wine and 
oil, which were used and drunk with the greatest avidity. For 
this offence the historian, Josephus, has reserved his strongest 
terrm of horror .and execration ; “for such abominations, even if 
the Romans had stood aloof, the city would have been swallowed 
by an earthquake, or swept away by a deluge, or would have 
perished, like Sodom, in a tempest of fire and brimstone." 

But by his own account, such caLimities would have been as 
tender mercies to the oresent sufferings of the Jews. A deserter, 
who had at one time been appointed to pay for the interment of 
the dead at a particular gate, stated, that from the 14th of AprU, 
when the siege began, to the 1st of July, 1 1 5,8&> bodies had been 
buri^ at the public charge, or thrown from the waUs, not includ- 
ing those interred by their friends. Others said, that 600,000 of 
the poorer people had perished ; that when they could no longer 
bury them, they shut them up in some of the larger houses, and 
lel^hem there. A measure of wheat was selling for a talent, 
and the people were raking the very dungheaps for sustenance. 
Yet still, though dead bodies actually impeded the way of the 
defenders to the walls, and though the city, like one vast 
sepulchre, seemed to exhale a pestilential stench, with unbroken 
resolution which might have become better men, the soldiers 
both of John and Simon went sternly trampling over dead bodies 
is over the senseless pavement, and manned the walls with 
that wild desperation which familiarity with death is apt to 
engender. ^ 

The Ro^ns, in the mean time, laboured hard at their military 
engines. There was great scarcity of timber; they wercobliged 
to bring It from a considerable distance, so that not a tree was 
left standing within above ten miles of the city ; all the delicious 
^rdens, the fruitful orchards, the shadyavenues, where, in their 
da^ of peace and happiness, the inhabitants of the devoted city 
had enjoyed the luxury of their delicious climate, the temper- 
ate days of spring, and the cool summer nights, were imerly 
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destroyed. It was a lamentable sight to behold the whole gay 
and luxuriant suburban region turned to a frightful solitude. 

At length, the tall and fearful engines stood again menacing 
the walls. Both the Jews and Romans looked at them with 
apprehension ; the Jews, from experience of their tremendous 
powers; the Romans, from the conviction that if these were 
burned, from the total want of timber, it would be impossible to 
supply their places. Josephus confesses that at this period the 
Roman army was exhausted and dispirited ; while their desperate 
enemies, notwithstanding the seditions, famine, and war, were 
still as obstinately determined as ever, and went resolutely and 
even cheerfully forth to battle. Before the engines could be 
advanced against the walls, the p-irty of John made an attempt 
to bum them, but without success; for their measures were ill 
combined, their attack feeble and desultory*. For once, the old 
Jewish courage seemed to fail ; so that, advancing without their 
customary fury, and finding the Romans drawn up in disciplined 
array, the engines themselves striking down their most forward 
men, they were speedily repelled, and the Helepolis advanced to 
the wall, amid showers of stones and fire, and every kind of 
missile. The engines began to thunder; and the assailants, 
though sometimes crushed by the stones that were hurled upon 
them from above, locked their shields over their heads, and 
worked at the foundation with their hands and with crow-bars, 
till at length they got out four Large stones. Night put an end 
to the conflict. 

During the night, the wall suddenly fell in with a terrific 
noise; for it happened to stand over that part which John bad 
formerly undermined, in order to destroy the enemy’s engines. 
But when the Romans rushed, in the morning, to the breach, 
they found a second w all, wbigh John, with true military fore- 
sight, had buill wiihln,1n case of such an emergency. Still this 
wall was newly made, and comparatively weak. Titus assembled 
the officers of the army, and made them an energetic address; 
in which, among other topics, he ui^ed the manifest Interference 
of Divine Providence in their favour, in the unexpected falling 
of the wall. They listened in silence, till at length a common 
soldier, a Syrian named Sabinus, a man of great courage, but 
slender make, and very dark complexion, volunteered to lead a 
forlorn hope. He threw bis shield over his head, grasped his 
sword, and advanced deliberately to the wall. Only eleven men 
had courage to follow him. Javelins, weapons of all kinds, and 
huge stones, came whirring and thundering around him. Some 
of his companions were beaten down, but, though covered with 
darts, be still persisted in mounting, till the Jews, panic stricken 
at bi^ boldness, and supposing that he was followed by many 
more, took to flight. He bad actually reached the top of the 
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wall, when his foot slipped, and be fell The Jews turned and 
surrounded him. He rose on his knees, still made a gallant 
defence, wounding many of the enemy; and at length expired, 
buried under a thousand spears. Of the eleven, three reached 
the top of the wall, and were killed by stones ; eight were carried 
back, wounded, to the camp. This was on the third of July. 
Two days after, at tha dead of night, twenty soldiers of the 
guard, with a standard-bearer of the fifth legion, two horsemen, 
and a trumpeter, crept silently up the breach, surprised and 
slew the watch, and gave orders to the trumpeter to blow with 
all bis might. The rest of the sentinels, without waiting to see 
the number of the assailants, fled in terror. Titus, directly he 
beard the sound of the trumpet, armed his men, and scaled the 
Antonia. The Jews fled on aU sides, some fell into the mines 
which John had dug under the Roman embankments; but Simon 
and John, uniting all their forces, made a resolute effort to 
defend the entrance to the temple. A fierce battle ensued, with 
spears and javelins ; the troops of both parties were so mingled 
and confused, that no in.an knew where be was. The narrow 
passages were crowded with the dead, so that those engaged 
were obliged to scramble over heaps of bodies and of armour to 
get at each other. At length, after ten hours’ bard fighting, 
Titus, contented with the possession of the Antonia, recalled his 
men. But a Bithynian centurion, named Julian, of uncommon 
stren^h and skill in the use of his weapons, sprang forward from 
the side of Titus, where he was standing, and singly charged the 
Jews with such extraordinary resolution, that they fled on all 
sides; and Julian forced bis way, committing dreadml slaughter 
as he went on, up to a comer of the inner court of the temple. 
Unfortunately his shoes were full of nails, and slipping upon 
the smooth pavement, he fell with bis armour clattering around 
him. The fugitives turned upon him. A loud shout of terror 
arose from the Romans in the Antonia, answered by a fierce and 
exulting cry from the Jews. They surrounded the gallant Julian, 
and though he covert himself with his shield, and repeatedly 
struggled to rise, be was overpowered by numbers. Still, how- 
ever, bis breast-plate and helmet protected the vital parts, till at 
length, his limbs having been hewn off, he recciv^ a mortal 
wound, and fell dead. The Jews, to the great grief of Caesar, 
dragg^ the body into the temple, and again drove back the 
Romans into the Antonia. 

It was now the 5tb of July.* Titus commanded that (he 
fortress of Antonia should be razed to the ground. He had 
beard that the daily sacrifice was now intermitted, from want of 

* There Is here a difficullr about the day. Thb event Is commenioreled 
by the Jews on the tyth of July, the day indicated by Josephus, but it Cnnnot 
e^ly be reconciled with the history. 
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persons to make the offering; and understanding the deep 
impression made on all the Jews by the suspension of that rite, 
he determined to try another attempt on their religious feelings. 
Josephus was sent to offer free egress to John if he would come 
forth to fight, that the temple might escape defilement. Josephus 
placed himself so as to be heard by all the Jews; and commu- 
nicated, in the Hebrew language, the offers of Titus. John 
replied, in words of the fiercest bitterness, imprecating curses on 
the head of the renegade Josephus; and concluded, that “he 
feared not the taking of the city, for it was the city of God." 
Josephus broke out into a vehement invective, but neither his 
wor<is, nor the te.irs or sobs by which he was interrupted, had the 
slightest effect on John or his soldiers; they rushed out and 
ende.avourcd to seize him. Some few, however, were moved. 

There were certain men of distinction, who, from lime to time, 
had seized an opportunity of desertion. Among these were 
Joseph and four chief priests; three sons of Ismael, the high 
priest; four of Mathias; one of the other Matthias, whom Simon 
put to death with three of his sons. Titus bad received the 
fugitives with kindness, promised them his protection, and 
dismissed them to Gophni. These men were sent for, and with 
Josephus, attempted to persuade the people, if not to capitulate, 
.at least to spare the temple from inevitable defilement and ruin. 
But all in vain! The sacred gates were blocked up with balistas 
•and catapults ; the peaceful temple, with its marole courts and 
gilded pinnacles, assumed the appearance of a warlike citadel. 
Its courts were strewn with the dead— men with swords reeking 
with the blood of the enemy, or of their own countr^anen, rushed 
to and fro along the Holy place, or even the Holy of Holies. 
Even the Roman soldiers, it is said, shuddered at the profanation. 
Titus tried a last remonstrance. “You have put up a barrier/’ 
u prevent strangers from polluting your temple: this 

the Romans have always respected; — we have iillowed you to 
put to death all who violated its precincts. Yet ye defile it 
yourselves with blood .and carnage. I call on your Gods — I call 
on my whole army— I call on the Jews who are with me — I call 
on yourselves — to witness, that 1 do not force you to this crime. 
Come forth, and fight in any other place: and no Roman shall 
violate your sacred edifice." But John and his Zealots suspected 
(it may be with justice) the magnanimity of Titus, and would not 
surrender a place, the strength of which was their only trust. 
Perhaps they had still a fanatic confidence, that, reeking as they 
were with blood, steeped to the lips in crime, they were still the 
chosen people of Jehovah ; and that yet, even yet, the Power 
which smote Phar.aoh, and Sennacherib, and the enemies of the 
would reveal himself in irresistible terror. 

Titus, finding all his offers of mercy rejected, determined on 
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a night attack : as the whole arm/ could not make the assault, 
on account of the narrowness of the approaches, thirty men 
were picked from each century, tribunes appointed over each 
1000^ and Cerealis chosen to command the whole. Titus him- 
self announced, that he would mount a watch-tower which 
belonged to the Antonia, in order that he might witness and 
reward every act of individual bravery. They advanced, when 
night was three parts over, but found the enemy on the watch. 
The battle began to the advantage of the Romans, who held 
together in compact bodies, while the Jews attacked in small 
troops or singly. In the blind confusion of the night, among the 
bewildering shouts on all sides, many fell upon each other, and 
those who were repelled were mistaken for the assailants, and 
killed by their own men; so that the Jews lost more by their 
own sword than by the foe. When day dawned the combat con- 
tinued on more even terms ; after eight hours’ contest, though the 
Romans were thus hghting as in n theatre, in view of the 
emperor, they had not gained a foot of ground; and the battle 
ccaaed, as it were, by common consent. 

In the mean time, the Romans had levelled part of the Antonia, 
and made a broad way, by which they could bring their engines 
to bear upon the temple. They erected their embankments, 
though witli great difficulty, from the scarcity of limber, against 
four places of the outer court; one opposite the north-east 
comer of the inner court ; one against a nuilding between the 
two northern gates, one against the western, and another 
against the northern cloisters. The indefatigable Jews, in the 
mean time, gave them no rest; if the cavalry went out to 
forage, and let their horses loose to feed, the Jews would sally 
out in squadrons and surprise them. They made one desperate 
assault on the outposts, near the Mount of Olives, in open day; 
and, but for a cliarge of cavalry on their Hank, bad almost 
succeeded in forcing the wall. In this contest, a horseman, 
named Pedanius, stooped down, caught up a Jew, with all his 
armour, carried him by main strength, and threw him down before 
the feet of Titus. Titus admired the strength of Pedanius, and 
ordered the captive to be put to death. 

Overborne, exhausted, famine-stricken, still the Jews foug ht^ 
inch by inch ; and, according to the historian, sternly sacrificed, 
as It were, tbeir own limbs, cutting off every foot that the enemy 
had taken, as if to prevent the progress of the disease, t They set 
on fire the portico which led from the Antonia to the thmple, and 
made a breach of between twenty and thirty feet. Two days 
after, the Romans, in their turn, set fire to the cloister, and burned 
above twenty feet more. The Jews looked on aLlmly,and allowed 
Cbe flame to spread, till the whole space between the Antoni^ and 
the temple was cleared. 
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But if the holy precincts were thus to perish by fire, they 
determined that they should not fall unavenged. Along the 
whole western cloisters they filled the space between the beams 
and the roof with dry wood, sulphur, and bittunen ; they then 
retreated from the defence, as if quite exhausted. The more 
prudent of the assailants suspected some stratagem, but many 
immediately applied the scaling-ladders, and mounted boldly to 
the roof. At that instant the Jews below set fire to the train ; the 
flames rushed roaring and blazing up among the astonished 
assaibints. Some flung themselves down headlong into the city, 
others among the enemy ; there they lay bruised to death, or with 
broken limbs: many were burnt alive, others fell on their own 
swords. In vain they looked to their companions below, in vain 
they beheld the sorrow of Ca:sar himself, who, though they 
had acted without orders, commiserated their fate. Escape or 
succour were alike impossible ; a few on a broader part of the 
roof fought valiantly, and died to a man with their arms in their 
hands. The fate of a youth, named Longinus, created general 
interest — the Jews oflfered to spare his life if he would go down 
and surrender ; on the other hand, his brother Cornelius, from 
below, entreated him not to disgrace the Roman character — the 
youth stabbed himself to the heart. One Artorius escaped by a 
singular stratagem: he called tooneof bis comrades, and oflfered 
m leave him his whole property if he would catch him as he fell. 
The man came below, Anorius jumped down, crushed bis friend 
to death in his fall, and cscap^ unhurt. Thus a great part of 
the western cloister was burnt, the Romans set fire to that of the 
n^th^^d laid it in ashes as far as the north-«ast comer, near 

time the famine continued its fearful ravages. 
Men would fight, even the dearest friends, for the most miserable 
morsey The very dead were searched, as though they might 
concMi some scrap of food. >Evcn the robbers began to suffer 
sevemy; they prowling about like mad dogs, or reeling, 
like dmken men, from weakness ; and entered and searched the 
* same houses twice or thrice in the same hour. -The most loath- 
some and disgusting food was sold at an enormous price. They 
raawra tMiT bolts, shoes, and even the leathern coats of their 
shields— chopt hay and shoots of trees sold at high prices. Vet 
what were all these horrors to that which followed ? There was 
a woman of Perea, from the village of Bclhezob, Mary, the 
daughter of Eleazar. She possessed considerable wealth when 
she took refuge in the city. Day aetcr day she had been 
plundered by the robbers, whom she bad provoked by her bitter 
imprecations. No one, however, would mercifully put an end to 
her misery j and, her mind maddened with wrong, her body 
preyed upon by famine, she wildly resolved on an expedient 
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which might gratify at once her vengeance and her hunger. She 
had an infant that was vainly endeavouring to obtain some 
moisture from her dry bosom — she seized it, cooked it, ate one 
half, and set the other aside^ The smoke and the smell of food 
quickly reached the robbers — they forced her door, and with 
horrible threats commanded her to give up what she bad been 
feasting on. She replied with appalling indifference, that she 
had carefully reserved for her goixl friends a part of her meal — 
she uncovered the remains of her child. The savage men stood 
speechless, at which she cried out with a shrill voice, “Eat, for 
I have eaten — be ye not more delicate than a woman, more 
tender-hearted than a mother — or if ye arc too religious to touch 
such food, 1 have eaten half already, leave me the rest." They 
retired pale and trembling with horror — the story spread rapidly 
through the city, and reached the Roman camp ; where it was 
6rst heard with incredulity, afterwards with the deepest com- 


miseration. How dreadfully must the recollection of the words 
of Moses have fixed themselves upon the minds of all those lews 
who were not entirely unread in their holy writings : — T Tht 
tender and delicate ■woman among youy ■which ivould not aaven- 
ture to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness 
and tenderness, her eye shall be evil to-ward the husband of her 


for -want of all things, secretly in the siege and straitness ■where- 
■with thine enemy shall distress thee in thy gates.") 

The destruction of the outer cloisters bad left the Romans 
masters of the great court of the Gentiles ; on the 8th of August 
the engines began to batter the eastern chambers of the inner 
court. For six previous days the largest and most powerful of 
the battering-rams bad played upon the wall, the enormous size 
and c ompactness of the stones had resisted all its efforts ; other 
troopsat the same time endeavoured to undermine the northern 
gate, but with no better success ; nothing therefore remained but 
to fix the scaling-ladders, and storm the cloisters. The Jeivs 
made no resistance to their mounting the walls ; but as soon as 
they reached the top hurled them down headlong, or slew them 
before they could cover themselves with their shields. In some 
places they thrust down the ladders, loaded with armed men, 


who fell back, and were dashed to pieces on the pavement. 
Some of the standard-bearers bad led the way. they also were 


Some of the standard-bearers had led the way, they also were 
repellet^ and the pmain.^ TT>a<i ters of the eagles. On the 
sine of th^Romans fell many aistinguistied soldiers ; on that of 
the Jftw^B^zar, the nephew of Simon. Repulsed on all hands 
‘from t^P^ of the w«^, Titus commanded me to be set to the 
gatesjt. 
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In tbe mean lime /\jianus of Emma us. the bloody executioner 
of Sirnon, and Archelaus, son of Magadat, desen^ to TEe 
Romans. Titus at first intended to put them to death, but 
afterwards relented. , 

No sooner bad the blazing torches been applied to the gates 
than the silver plates heated, the wood kindled, tbe whole flamed 
up and spread rapidly to tbe cloisters. Like wild beasts environed 
in a burning forest, tbe Jews saw the awful circle of fire hem 
them in on every side; their courage sank, they stood gasping, 
motionless, and helpless; not a hand endeavoured to quench the 
flames, or slop tbe silent progress of the conflagratinn Yet still 
fierce thoughts of desperate vengeance were brooding in their 
hearts. Through the whole night and the next day, the fire went 
on consuming the whole range of cloisters: Titus at lenetb eave 
orders that it should be cxtinguisfiedT^d the way through the 
gates levelled for the advance of the legionaries. A council of 
war was summoned, in which the expediency of destroying tbe 
magnificent building was solemnly discussed. It consisted of 
six of the chief officers of the army, among the rest, of Tiberius 
Alexander, whose offerings had formerly enrich ed the splendid 
ethficc. Three of the council insisted on necessity of 
destroying for ever this citadel of a mutinous people : it was no 
longer a temple, but a ^rtres s, and to be treated like a military 
strong-hold. Titus inclined to milder counsels ; the magnificence 
of the building had made a strong impression upon bis mind, 
and he was reluctant to destroy what might be considered one 
of the wonders of the Roman empire . . Alexander, Fronto, and 
Cerealis concurred in this opinion, and the soldiers were ordered 
to do all they could to quench the flames. But higher counsels 
had otherwise decreed, and the temple of Jerusalem was to be 
for ever obliterated f rom the face of the earth. The whole of 
the first day after lh6 fire began, the Jews from exhaustion and 
consternation remained entirely inactive . The next, they made 
a furious sally from the eastcm^ate~h gainst the guards who 
were posted in the outer court.- Tbe le gionaries locked their 
shields together and stood the brunt of the onset: but the Jews 
«iU came curing forth in such overbearing multitudes ., that 
Ti^s himself was forced to charge at the head oi some ^valry^ 
and with difficulty drove them back into the temple. • 

It was the loth of August, the day already oarkened in the 
Jewish calendar by the destruction of tbe former temple by the 
• u almost passed. Titus withdrew again 

into Y® Anionia, intending the next morning to make a gener^ 
assault. The quiet summer evening came on ; the setting sun 
shone for the last time on the snow-white walls, and glistening 
pinnacles or the temple roof. Titus had retired to reslTwEen 
suddenly a wild and terrible cry was heard, and a man came 
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rusbiog in, announcing that the temple was on fire. Some of 
the l^sieged. notwithstanding their repulse in the morning, bad 
sallie3out ;o attack the men who were busily employ^ in 
extinguishing the fires about the cloisters.^ The Romans not 
merely drove them back, but, entering the sacred space with 
them, forced their way to the door of the temple. A soldier, 
without orders, mounting on the shoulders of one of his comrades, 
threw a blazing brand into a small gilded door on the north side 
of the chambers, in the outer building or porch. The flames 
sprung up at once. The Jews uttered one simultane ous shriek, 
and grasped their swords with a furious determination of reveng- 
ing and perishing in the ruins of the temple.. Titus rushed 
down >Titb the utmost speed: he shouted, he made signs to his 
soldiers to quench the fire : his voice was drowned, and his signs 
unnoticed, in the blind confusion. . The legionaries either could 
not, or would not hear : they rushed on, trampling' each other 
down in their furious baste, or, st umbling over the crumblin g 
ruins, perished with the enemy. Each exhorted tbe oiher, and 
each hurled his blazing brand into the inner part of the edifi ce, 
and then hurried to bis work of carnage. The unarmeH^nd 
defenceless people were slain in thousands; they lay heaped 
like sacrifices, round the altar; the steps of the temple ran with 
streams of blood,, which washed down the bodies that lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the soldiery ; he 
entered with bis officers, and surveyed the interior of the sacred 
edifice. The splendour filled them with wonder; and as the 
flames had not yet penetrated to the holy place, be made a last 
effort to save it, and springing forth, again exhorted the soldiers 
to stay the progress of the conflaCTation. The centurion, 
Liberalis, endeavoured to force obedience with his staff of 
office; but even respect for the emp«or gave way to the furious 
animosity against the Jews, to the fierce excitement of'batttej' 
anTrrrte insatiable hope of p lunder . Tbe soldiers saw eveiy 
thing around them r adiant w ith gold, which shone datzlingly in 
the wild light of the fiames; they supposed that incalculable 
treasures were laid up in the s anctuary . A soldier, unperccived, 
thrust a lighted torch between the binges of the door : the whole 
building was in flames in an instant. The blinding smoke and 
fire forced tbe officers to retreat, and tbe noble edifice was left 
to its fate. 

It was an appalling s pectacle to the Roman — what was It to 
the Jew? The whole summit^ tbe hill which commanded the 
city, blazed like a volcano. One after another the buildings fell 
in, with a tremendous crash, and were swallowed up in the fiery 
abyss. The roofs of cedar were like sheets of fiame : tbe gilded 
pinnacles shone like spikes of red light the gate towers sent up 
tall columns of flame and smokh. The neighbouring hills were 
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lighted up; and dark groups of people were seen watching in 
hoiTible anxiety the progress of the destruction : the walls and 
heights of the upper city were crowded wilh faces, some pale 
with the agony of despair, others scowling unavailing vengeance. 
I he shouts of the Roman soldiery, as iRey'ran lo Utid tro, and 
the bowlings of the insurgents who were perishing in the flames 
mingled with the roaring of the conflagration and the thundering 
50iinU or falling timbers. ►-Tbe echoes of the mountains replied 
or brought back the shrieks of the people on the heights: all 
along the walls resounded screams and wailings: men, who were 
expiring with famine, rallied their remaining strength to utter a 
cry of anguish and desolation . 

1 be sl.iuglitciLff itbm was even more dreadful than the spectacle 
from without. • Men and women, old and young, i nsurg ents, and 
pncsis, those who fought and those who entreated mercy, were 
hewn down in indiscri ininatc caaiafie. The number of the slain 
exceeded that of the slay^s. The legionari es had to clamber 
over heaps of dead, to carry on the work of extermination. 
John, at the head of some of his troops, cut his way through, 
first, into the outer court of the temple, afterwards, into the 
upper city. Some of the priests upon the roof wrenched olT the 
glided spikes, with ihcir sockets of lead, and used them as 
missiles against the Romans belQ^^ . Afterwards they fled (o a 
part of the wall, about fourteen feet wide; they were summoned 
to surr^dor; but two of them, Mair, son of Belga, and Joseph, 
son of Dalai, plunged headlong into the flames. 

No part “Scaped the fury of the Romans. The treasures with 
all their wealth of money, jewels, and cosUy robes— the plunder 
which the Zealots had laid up— were totally destroyed. Nothing 
remained bm a small pari of the outer cloister^ io which about 
ooTO unarmed and defenceless people, with women and children, 
had taken refuge. These poor w tetebes . like multitudes of 
others, had been led up to the temple by a false prophet, who 
had proclaimed that God commanded all the Tews to go un to 
the temple, .where be would display bis A l tm ghlywwcf to save 
perished so'^iers set fire to tlnrmnTaingreverj' soul 

“T^”"^ring^ll this time false prophets, suborned by the 
Zealots, had kept the people in a state of feverish excitement, 
as though the appointed Deliverer would still appear. They 
coidd not, indeed, but remember the awful, the visible signs 
which had preceded the siege— the fiery sword, the armies 
fighting in the air; the opening of the great gate, the fearful 
voice within the sanctuary, “L et us depa rt;** the wild cry of 
Jesus, son of Annas — ^Vc^, woe lo the ^ty. which he had con- 
tinued from the government of Albinus to the time of the siege, 
when he suddenly stopped ; shneked on\—woe to myself^ and 
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was struck dead by a stone.* Yet the undying hopes of fierce 
fanaticism ^?e^e kept alive by the still renewed prediction of 
that Great One, who would at this time arise out of Judaa, and 
assume the dominion of the world.. This prophecy the Hatiering 
Josephus declared to be accomplished in the Roman, Vespasian ; 
but more patriotic interpreters still, to the last, expected to sec 
it fulfilled in the person of the conquering Messiah, who would 
reveal himself in the darkest hour, wither the Roman legions 
with one word, and then transfer the scat of empire from th^ 
Capitol to Sion.* 

The whole Roman army entered the sacred nrecinct s. and 
pitched their standards among the smoking ruins^ they offered 
sacrifice for the vicjpry, and with loud acclamations saluted 
Titus, as einperor.*^hcir joy was not a little enhance d by the 
value of the plunder they had obtained, which was so great that 
gold fell In Syria to half its former value... The few priests were 
still on the top of the walls to which they had escaped. A boy 
emaciated with hunger came down on a promise that his life 
sTiburJ'bc" spared. He immediately ran to drink, filled his vessel, 
and hurried away to his comrades with such speed that the 
soldiers could not catch hitm Five days afterwards the priests 
were starved into surrender; they entreated for their lives, but 
Titus answered, th at the hour of mercy was past ;, they were led 
to execution. ^ * 

SliinHe upper city held out; but Simon and John, dishciirtened 
by the capture of the temple, demanded a conference. It was 
granted, and Titus, stationing himself at the western verge of the 
hill, addressed them through an i atefpreter. He offered to spare 
their lives on the condition of instarir^Urrenuer. John and Simon 
demanded free egress with their wives and children, 
to evacuate the'^liy, and’depart into the wilderness^The terms 
were rejected, and Titus vowed the unsparing extermination of 
the whole people; his troops bad immediate licence to plunder 
and bum Acra./ The archives, the councibbouse, the whole 
of Acra and Opola were instantly set on fire. The insurgents 
took possession of the palace where, from its strength, the 
people had laid up much of their wealth; they drove the Romans 
Wk, and put to death of the people who had taken refuge 
there, and plundered aUTllIe treasures. They took two Roman 
solders alwe; one they put to death, and dragged bis body 
through the city; the other pretending to have something to 
communicate to Simon,, was led before him, but as be nad 
nothing to say, be was made over to one Ardala, to be put to 
death. He was led forth with his hands bound, and his eyes 
bandaged, to be killed in sight of the Romans, but while the Jew 
was drawing his sword, he contrived to make bis escape* Titus, 
unwilling to punish him with death after he had thus escaped. 
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but wishing to show that it was unworthy of a Roman soldier to 
be taken aUvei^ had him stripped of bis armour, and dismissed 
him with disgrace. iThe next day the Romans entirely cleared 
the lower city, and set the whole on fire. The insurgents cooped 
up in the upper city, lay in ambush near the outlets, and slew 
every one who attempted to desert. Their great trust was in the 
subterranean passages, in which they hoped to lie hid. 

On the 2otb of August, Cxsar at length raised his mounds 
against the steep cliffs of the upper city; he had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining timber. But at last his works were ready 
in two places, one opposite the palace, the other near the ^stus. 
The Idumean chieftains now endeavoured secretly to maltcTKetr 
terms. Titus reluctantly consented; but the vigiUnt John 
detected the plof, thT^w tne leaders into prison, and entrusted 
the defence of the walls to more trusty soldiers. , Still the guards 
could not prevent desertion ; though many were killed, yet many 
escaped. The Romans, weary of the work of slaughter, spared 
the people, but sold all the rest as slaves; though they bore but 
a low price, the market being glutted, and few purchasers found 
— 40,000 were thus spared, the number sold as slaves was incal- 
culable. About the same time a priest named Jesus, son of 
Thcbiith, obtainetl his life on condition of surrendering some of 
the treasures of the temple which he had secured, two candle- 
sticks, tables, goblets, and vessels of pure gold, as well as the 
curtains and the robes of the high priests. Another, who bad 
been one of the treasurers, showed a place 'where the vests and 
girdles of the priests were concealed, with a great quantity of 
purple and scarlet thread, and an immense store of cinnamon, 
cassia, and other spices. ' ■ - — ‘ 

Eighteen days elapsed before the works were completed; on 
the 7th of September, the engines were advanced to batter 
down the last bulwark of the besieged. Some did not await the 
conflict but crept down into the lower city, others shrunk into 
the subterranean passages, others, more manfully, endeavoured 
to beat dow n the engineers. . The Romans advanced in the pride 
of victory, the Jews were weary, famine-stricken, disheartened. 
A breach was speedily made, some of the towers fell, the leaders 
did not display their customary valour and conduct ; they fled on 
all sides. Some who were accustomed to vaunt the most loudly, 
now stood pale, trembling, inactive; others endeavoured to 
break through the Roman works and make their escape. Vague 
rumours were spread abroad that the whole western wall had 
fallen, that the Romans were in the city ; the men looked around 
for their wonted leaders; they neither saw their active figures 
hurrjang about in the thickest of the fray, nor heard their voices 
exciting them to desperate resistance. Many threw themselves 
on the ground and bitterly lamented their fate. Even Jobnand 
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Simon, instead of remaining in their three impregnable towers, 
where nothing but famine could have reduced them, descended 
into the streets, and fled into the valley of Siloam.i They then 
made an attempt to force their way through the wall ; but their 
daring and strength seemed alike broken, they were repulsed by 
the guard, dispersed, and at length crept down into the subterra- 
nean vaults. The Romans ascended the wall with shouts of triumph 
at a victory so much beyond all hope, easy and bloodless ; they 
spread through the streets, slaying and burning as they went In 
many houses where they expected rich plunder, they found nothing 
but heaps of putrid bodies, whole families who had died of 
hunger; they retreated from the loathsome sight and insufferable 
stench. But they were not movfid to mercy towards the^Uvjng ; 
in some plac^THe'flamesj^e a ctually retarded_„or QU ftnthgd 
with streams 6? blood ;"night alone put an end to the carnage. 
When Tilh'i fnWfWTBe city he gazed with astonishment at the 
massy towers, and recognised the band of God in a victory which 
had thus made him master of such fortres ses without a struggle. 
The multitudes of prisoners who piiRtfTn the dungeons, where 
they had been thrown by the insurgents, were* released. The 
city was ordered to be razed, excepting the three towers, which 
were left as standing rhonuments of the victory. 

The soldiers themselves were weary of the work of slaughter, 
and orders were issued to kill only those >^ho resjstjM, 
old and infirm, as unsalc^e. w erct^ener^y jut to death. The 
rest were driven ifl!6 5 gpSdb m the :emple, called the Court of 
the Women. There a selection was made ; the noted insurgents 
were put to death, excepting some of the tallest and most hand- 
some, who were reserved to grace the triumph of Titus^ Of the 
rest, all above seventeen years old were sent to Egypt to work 
in the mines, or distributed among the provinces to be exhibited 
as gladiators in the public theatres, and in combats against wild 
beasts. Twelve thousand died of hunger— part from want or 
neglect of supplies, part obstinately refusing food.! During the 
whole siege the number killed was i.ioo.opo,j hat of prisoners 
97,000. Id fact, the population not ot Jerusalem alone, but that 
of the adjacent districts— many who had taken refuge in the cit>'; 
more who had assembled for the feast of upleaveoed bread— had 
been shut up by the sudden formation of the siege. « 

Yet the chief objects of their vengeance, the dauntless Simon, 
son of Gloras, and John the Gischalite, still seemed to baffle all 
pursuit. The Roman soldiers penetrated into the subterranean 
caverns: wherever they went, they found incalculable treasures, 
and heaps of dead bodies — some who had perished from hunger, 
others from their wounds, many by their own close 

air of the vaults reeked with the pestilential effluvia; most 
recoiled from these pits of death; the more rapacb ixs went on, 
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breathing death for the sake of plunder.' At length, reduced by 
famine, John and bis brethren came forth upon terms of surren- 
der ; bis life was spared — a singular instance of lenity, if indeed 
bis conduct bad been so atrociou s as it is described by his rival 
Josephus, He was condemned tiTperpetual imprisonment, and 

finally sent to Italy: ' ‘ 

iNi^y days after, towards the end of October, when Titus had 
left the city, as some of the Roman soldiers were reposing amid 
the ruins of the temple, they were surprised by the sudden 
apparition of a man in white raiment, and with a robe of purple, 
who seemed to rise from the earth in silent and imposing dignity. 
At first they stood awestruck and motionless; ^t length they 
ventured to approach him; they encircled him, and demanded 
his name. He answered, “^mon, the son of Gioras; call hither 
your general." Terentius Rufus wars^edfly summoned, and to 
him the brave, though cruel, defender of Jerusalem surrendered 
himself. ^On the loss of the city, Simon had leaped down into 
one of the vaults, with a party of miners, hewers of stone, and 
iron workers. For some distance they had followed the natural 
windings of the cavern, and then attempted to dig their way out 
beyond the walls ; but their provisions, however carefully hus- 
banded, soon failed, and Simon determined on the bold measure 
of attempting to overawe the Romans by his sudden and spectral 
appearance. News of bis capture was sent to Titus; he was 
ordered to be set apart for the imperial triumph. 

Thus fell, and for ever, the metropolis or the Jewish state. 
Other cities have risen on the ruins of Jerusalem, and succeeded, 
as it were, to the inalienable inheritance of perpetual siege, 
oppression, and ruin. Jerusalem might almost seem to be a 
place under a peculiar curse; it has probably witnessed a far 
greater portion of human misery than any other spot upon the 
earth. 

Terentius Rufus, or Tumus Rufus, (as his name appears in 
the Rabbinical traaitions, ever coupled with the most rancorous 
expressions of hatred, and confounded with the no less obnoxious 
T. Annius Rufus, the governor of Judxa in the time • f Hadrian,) 
executed tbe work of desolation, of which be was leA in charge, 
with unrelenting severity. Of all the stately city— the populous 
streets, the palaces of the Jewish kings, the fortresses of her 
warriors, the temple of her God — not a ruin remained, except 
the tall towers of Pbasaelis, Mariamne, and Hippicus, and part 
of the western wall, which was left as a defence tor the Roman 
camp. Titus having distributed praises and rewards to his army, 
and ofTcred sacrifice to his gods, bad departed. , Wherever he 
went, miserable gangs of captives were dragged along, to glut 
the eyes and ears of the conquerors by their sufferings in those 
horrible spectacles, which are tbe eternal disgrace of tne Roman 
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character. At Caesarea Philippi, 2500 were slain in cold blood, 
cither in combats with wild beasts, or fighting as bands of 
gladiators. This was in honour of the birth-day of his brother 
D^itian — .an appropriate celebration for such an event. 
V 5 I^SsIai?s binh-day was also commemorated at Berytus with 
the same horrible festivities. One act of mercy alone, towards 
the Jewish race, marked the journey of Titus. The inhabitants 
of Antioch, incited by a Jewish apostate, Antiochus, the son of 
the first man among the Jews in the city, bad cruelly persecuted 
his brethren- jThis apostate had accused his kindred of a design 
of setting fire to the whole city. For this, many were burnt 
alive, and the whole community threatened with destruction. An 
accidental fire happened afterwards to Lake place, which was again 
laid to the charge of the Jews. In short, the whole Grecian popu- 
lation was so exasperated against the Jews, that they petitioned 
Titus for their expulsion from the city, or at least to cancel their 
privileges. Titus at first gave no answer, but afterwards, on his 
return from the Euphrates, he refused their demands in these 
affecting words: “ The country of the Jews is destroyed— thither 
they cannot return ; it would be hard to allow them no home to 
which they can retreat— leave them in peace.” As he passed 
from Antioch to Alexandria, he surveyed the ruins of Jerusalem, 
and is said to have been touched with pity at the total desolation 
of that splendid city. For this work of havoc, for the destruction 
of near a million and a half of human lives, and the reduction of 
above 100,000 to the most cruel servitude . Titus was considered 
as entitled to a splendid triumph If the numbers in Josephus 
may be depended on, the fearful catalo^e of those who lost their 
lives or their liberty in this exterminating war, and its previous 
massacres, stands as follows: 


BEVOVR THE WAR UNDER VESPASIAN. 


A( Jerusalem, killed by Florus 

At Caesarea 

# 9 ♦ 

• • 9 



3.600 

ao.ooo 

At Scythopobs 




13.0GO 

At Ascaloo ... 


994 

• • 4 


At Ptotemais 


499 

* * 4 

3,000 

At Alexandria 

999 

# # • 

999 

So.ooo 

At Damascus 

# • a 

4 • » 

* * 4 

10.000 

At Joppa 

♦ 4 « 

• 9 ^ 



Upon the mountain Asamon 


949 


3,000 

The battle near Ascaloo 



4 ^ % 

10.000 

The ambuscades 

DURING THE WAR IN OALIhER AND JUDEA. 

8.000 

Aljapha 

949 


9^9 

15.000 

On G^&m 

^99 

* 


tx,6oo 

Carried forward 

• •• 


36,600 






ia9t5^ 
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At loupaU 
At Joppa 
At j'artchea 
At GamaJa 
At GischaU 
In Idumea 
At Geraaa 
Near the Jordan 

At Jerusalem ».« 


Brought foi>rard 


a6,6oo 

40.000 
4 tdoo 
6.500 

9.000 

6.000 

10.000 

1.000 


109,500 


118,300 

1 , 100,000 


AFTER THE PALL OP JERUSALEM. 

At Macharcus 

At Tardes 

AtMasada 

In t^yrenc ••• 

TOTAL KILLED 


1,700 

3,000 

960 

3«»o 


a.66o 


LSS^.460 


In GischaU 
Near the fordan 
At Jerusalem 


PRISONERS. 


a.aoo 

3.500 

97.<»o 


TOTAL PRISONERS 


101,700 


The loss in many skirmishes and battles,— that of Itabyrium, 
for instance, — is omitted, as we have not the numbers; besides 
the immense waste of life from massacre, famine, and disease, 
inseparable from such a war, in almost every district. The 
number of prisoners is only given from two places besides 
Jerhsalem. 

Nothing could equal the splendour of the triumph which 
Vespasian shared with his son Titus for their common victories. 
Besides the usual display of treasures, gold, silver, jewels, 
purple vests, the rarest wild beasts from all quarters of the glolw, 
there were extraordinary pageants, three or four stories high, 
representing, to the admiration and delight of those civilised 
savages, all the horrors and miseries of war; beautiful countries 
laid waste, armies slain, routed, led captive; cities breached by 
military engines, stormed, destroyed with fire and swot^ ; women 
wailing; houses overthrown; temples burning; and rivers of fire 
flowing through regions no longer cultivated or peopled, but 
blazing far awav into the long and dreary distance. Among the 
spoils, the golden table, the seven-branched candlestick, and 
the book of the law, from the temple of Jerusalem, were 
conspicuous;. 

The triumph passed on to the Capitol, and there paused 10 
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hear that the glory of Rome was completed by the insulting and 
cruel execution of the bravest general of the enemy. This dis- 
tinction fell to the lot of Simon, the son of Gioras. He was 
dragged along to a place near the Forum, with a halter round 
his neck, scourged as be went, and there put to death, f 

The antiquary still endeavours to trace, among the defaced 
and mouldering reliefs of the arch raised to Titus, “the Delight 
of human-kind," and which still stands in the Forum of Rome, 
the representation of the spoils taken from the temple of 
Jerusalem — the golden table and candlestick, the censers, the 
silver trumpets, and even the procession of capti ve Jews. _ 

dl - 
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BOOK XVII. 

TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 

Fall of Herod ion — Matharut — Masada — FaU of Josephus — Agrippa-^ 

Bermiee. 

It might have been expected that all hopes of resistance, even 
among the most stubborn of the Jews, would have been buried 
under the ruins of the capital; that after the fall of Jerusalem, 
with such dreadful misery and carnage, every town would at 
once have opened its gates, and laid itself at the mercy*of the 
irresistible conqueror. Yet, when Lucilius Bassus came to take 
the command or the Roman army, he found three strong fortresses 
still in arms — Herodion, Masada, and Machserus. Herodion 
immediately capitulated; but Maeba^us, beyond the Jordan, 
relying on its impregnable position, defied all the power of the 
enemy. Macbacrus stood on the summit ofa lofty crag, surrounded 
on all sides by ravines of enormous depth, which could not easily 
be crossed, nnd could not possibly be filled up. One of these 
ravines, on the western side, ran down, a distance of nearly 
eight miles, to the Dead Sea. Those to the north and the south 
were less deep, but not less impassable : on the east the hollow 
was 17$ feet to the bottom, beyond which arose a mountain 
which faced Machsrus. The town had been built and strongly 
fortified by Alexander Janneus, as a check upon the Arabian 
freebooters. It was a place of great beauty, as well as strength, 
adorned with noble palaces, and amply supplied with reservoirs 
of water. Bassus determined to form the siege on the eastern 
side ; the garrison took possession of the citadel, and forced the 
strangers, who had taken refuge there from all quarters, to 
defend the lower town. Many fierce conBicts took place under 
the walls; the garrison sometimes surprising the enemy by the 
rapidity of their sallies; sometimes, when the Romans were 
prepared for them, being repulsed with great loss. There 
happened to be a young man. named Eleazar, of remarkable 
activity and valour, who greatly distinguished himself in these 
attacks, being always the first to cha^^ and the last to retreat, 
often by his single arm arresting the progress of the enemy, and 
allowing his routed compatriots time to make good their retreat. 
One day, after the battle was over, proudly confident in his 
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prowess, and in the terror of his arms, he remained alone without 
the gates, carelessly conversing with those on the wall. Rufus 
an Egyptian, serving in the Roman army, a man of singular 
bodjly strength, watched the opportunity, rushed on him, and 
bore hjm off, armour and all, to the Roman camp. Bassus 
ordered the captive to be stripped and scourged in the sight of 
the besieged. At the sufferings of their brave champion the 
whole city set up a wild wailing. Bassus, when he saw the effect 
of his barbarous measure, ordered a cross to be erected, as if for 
the execution of the gallant youth. The lamentations in the city 
became more loud and general. Eleazar’s family was powerful 
and numerous. Through their influence it was agreed to 
surrender the citadel, on condition that Eleazar’s life should be 
spared. The strangers in the lower town attempted to cut their 
way through the posts of the besiegers; a few of the bravest 
succeeded; of those who remained, 1700 perished. The treaty 
with the garrison was honourably observed. 

Bassus proceeded to surround the forest of Jardes, where a 
vast number of fugitives had taken refuge : they attempted to 
break through, but were repulsed, and 3000 put to the sword. 
During the course of these successes Bassus died, and Flavius 
Silva assumed the command in Palestine. Silva immediately 
r^rcbed against Masada, ihc only place which still held out* 
Masada was situated on the south*wcstcm side of the Dead Sea, 
Like the other hill fortresses of Palestine, it stood on a high 
rock, girt with precipitous chasms, the sides of which a goat 
coidd scarcely clamber. It was accessible only by two narrow 
and very difficult paths, from the east and from the west. On 
the ^t, a path, or rather a rocky stair, led up from the shore of 
the Dead Sea, called the Serpent, from its winding and circuitous 
coiuse. It ran along the verge of frightful precipices, which 
made the head giddy to look down ; it was necessary to climb 
step by step; jf the foot slipped, instant death was inevitable. 
After winding in this manner nearly four miles, this path opened 
on a level space, on which Masada stood, in the midst of a small 
cultivated plain of extraordinary beauty and fertility. 
The city was girt with a wall, nearly a mile in circuit; it was 
twenty-two feet high, fourteen broad, and had thirty-seven lofty 
towers. Besides this wall, Masada had a strong and magnificent 
palace, with sixty towers, built by Herod, on the western cliff, 
and connected, by an underground way, with the citadel. The 
western ascent was commanded, in its narrowest part, by an 
impregnable lower. 

The city wm amply supplied with excellent water, and with 
provisions of all kinds, wine, oil, vegetables, and dates. According 
to the strange account of Josephus, the air of Masada was of 
such a temperature, that, although some of these fruits had been 
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Uid up for a hundred years, since the time of Herod, they were 
stiil sound and fresh. There were likewise armories, sufficienl 
to supply 10,000 men, with great stores of unwrought iron, brass, 
and lead. In fact, Masada bad been the fortress which Herod 
the Great had always looked to, as a place of security, either in 
case of foreign invasion, or the revolt of his own subjects. The 
town was now as strongly manned as fortified, ^eazar, the 
commander, was a descendant of Judas, the Galilean, and 
inherited the principles of bis ancestor in their sternest and most 
stubborn fanaticism. To yield to a foreign dominion, was to 
him and his zealous associates the height of impiety; death was 
far preferable to a treacherous dereliction of the sovereignty of 
God. They acted, to the end, up to their lofty tenets. 

Silva having blockaded the town, so that none could make 
their escape, seized a point of rock, called the White Promontory', 
to the westward. There he erected his works, a mound, 350 feel 
high, and above that a second bank of enormous stones ; and at 
length be brought a battering-ram to bear upon tho walls. After 
long resistance, a breach was made; but the besieged bad run 
up another wall within, of great timbers laid p.arallel with each 
other, in two separate rows, the intervening space being filled 
with earth: this sort of double .artificial wall was held together 
by transverse beams, and the more violently it was battered, the 
more solid and compact it became, by the yielding of the earth. 
Silva ordered his men to throw lighted brands upon it : the timbers 
speedily kindled, and the whole became a vast wall of fire. The 
north wind blew the flames into the faces of the besiegers, and 
the Romans trembled for their own works and engines. On a 
sudden the wind shifted to the south, the flames burned inwards, 
and the whole fell down, a heap of smouldering ashes. The 
Romans withdrew to their camp, to prepare for the attack on 
the next morning, and stationed strong and vigilant outposts to 
prevent the flight of the garrison. But Eleazar was not a man 
either himself to attempt flight or to permit others to follow so 
dastardly a course. He assembled his followers in the palace, 
and reminded them that the lime was now come when they must 
vindicate to the utmost their lofty principles. God had evidently 
abandoned his people; the fall of Jerusalem, the ruin of the 
temple, too sadly proved this. The sudden change of the wind, 
on the day before, distinctly announced that they, too, were 
deserted by his protecting providence. Still it was letter to fall 
into the hands of God, than of the Roman ; and he proposed 
that they should set the city on fire, and perish together, with 
their wives unviolated, their children yet from captivity, on 
that noble funeral pile. 

His men gazed on e.'tch other In wonder. Some were kindled 
at once with bis enthusiasm ; others thought of their wives and 
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cWc^en, tears were seen steaUng slowly down their hardy 
cheeks. Eleazar saw that they were wavering, and broke out in a 
tugher and more splendid strain. He spake of the immortality, 

thedivimtyof the soul; its joyful escape from its imprisonment in 
itsmorul tenement He appealed to the e.xample of the Indians, 
who bear life as a burthen, and cheerfully throw it off. Perh.ips 
with siiU greater effect he dwelt on the treatment of the con- 
Quered by the Romans, the abuse of women, the slavery of chil- 
dren, the murderous scenes in the amphitheatres. “ Let us die ’’ 
he ended, “unenslaved ; let us depart from Ufe in freedom with 
our wives and children. This our law demands, this our wives 
and children entreat ; God himself has driven us to this stern 
°^«fsity; this the Romans dread above all things, lest we 
should disappoint them of their victory. Let us deny them the 
joy and triumph of seeing us subdued, and rather strike them 
with awe at our death, and with enforced admiration of our 
indomitable valour.” 

He was interrupted by the unanimous voice of the multitude, 
vying with each other in eagerness to begin on the instant the 
work of self-devotion. On their intoxicated spirits no softer 
feelings had now the slightest effect. They embraced their 
wives, they kissed their children even with tears, and, at the 
moment, as though they had been the passive instruments of 
another’s will, they subbed them to the heart. Not a man 
declined the murderous office. But they thought that they 
Miould wrong the dead if they survived them many minutes. 
They hastily drew together their most valuable effects, and, 
heaping them up, set fire to these sumptuous funeral piles 
Ihen, ten men having been chosen by lot as the general execu- 
^ners, the rest, one after another, still clasping the lifeless 
bodies of their wives and children, held up their necks to the 
blow. The ten then cast lots, nine fell by each other’s hands : 
the last man, after he had carefully searched whether there was 
any more work for him to do, seized a lighted brand, set fire to 
the palace, and then, with resolute and unflinching band, drove 
the sword to bis own heart 

One old woman, another female who was a relative of Eleazar 
and distinguished for her learning, and five children, who had 
crept into an underground cavern, were all that escaped: 960 
perished. The next morning the Romans advanced to the wall 
m close array and with the greatest caution. They fixed the 
sc^ng-ladders, mounted the wall, and rushed in. Not a human 
Ming appeared, all was solitude and silence, and the vestiges of 
fire all around filled them with astonishment. They gave a 
shout as they were wont when they drove the battering-ram, as 
If to starUe the people from their hiding-places. The two 
women and the five children came creeping forth. The Romans 
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would not believe their story, till, having partially extinguished 
the hre, they tnadc their way into the palace, and, not without 
admiration, beheld this unexampled spectacle of self-devotion. 

Thus terminated the final subjugation of Judaea. An edict of 
the Emperor to set up .all the lands to sale, had been received 
by Bassus. Vespasian did not pursue the usual policy of the 
Romans, in sharing the conquer^ territory among military col- 
onists. He reserved to the imperial treasury the whole profits 
of the sale. Only 800 veterans were settled in Emmaus, about 
seven miles and a half from Jerusalem, At the same time 
another edict was issued for the transfer of the annual capitation 
tax of two drachms, paid by the Jews in every quarter of the 
world, for the support of the temple worship, to the fund for the 
rebuilding the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which, as Gibbon 
obscrv'cs, “by a remarkable coincidence, had been consumctl by 
the fiames of war about the same time with the Temple of Jeru- 
salem.” Thus the Holy Land was condemned to be portioned out 
to strangers, and the contributions for the worship of the God 
of Abraham levied for the maintenance of a heathen edifice. 

Yet, though entirely extinguished in Judxa, the embers of the 
war still burned in more distant countries. Some of the 
Assassins (the Sicarii) fled to Egypt, and began to display their 
usual turbulence, putting to death many of me more influential 
Jewish residents, who opposed their seditious designs, and ex- 
citing the rest to revolt. The Jews assembled in council, and 
detennined to put down these dangerous enemies to their peace, 
by seizing and delivering them up to the Romans. Six hundred 
were immediately apprehended, a few, who fled to the Thebais, 
were pursued .and captured. But the spirits of these men were 
still unsubdued ; the most protracted and excruciating torments 
could not induce one of tnem, not even the tendercst boy, to 
renounce his Creed, or to own Ctcaar as his Lord. On the news 
of this commotion, Vespasian sent orders that the temple of 
Onias in Heliopolis should be closed. Lupus, the Prefect, 
obeyed the order, took away part of the treasures, and shut up 
the temple. The edict was executed with still greater rigour by 
Paulinus, the successor of Lupus, who entirely stripped the 
treasury, and made the way to tne temple impassable. 

The last of these fanatics, having previously endangered the 
peace of Cyrene, had almost involved in his own fate the few 
distinguished Jews who had escaped the ruin of their country. 
A certain turbulent weaver of Cyrene, named Jonathan, pre- 
tended to supernatural signs and visions, and led a multitude of 
the lower orders into the Desert. The chief Jews denounced 
him to Catullus, the governor of the Pcnlapolis. Troops of horse 
were sent out, the deluded multitude brought back, and the 
impostor, after htiviag long baffled their search, was appre- 
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hended. Before the tribunal of the governor this man accused 
many of the chief Jews as accomplices in his plot. Catullus 
listened with greedy car to his charges, and even suggested the 
names of those whom he was anxious to convict. On the evidence 
of Jonathan and a few of his comrades, a man named Alexander, 
and Berenice his wife, who had been on bad terms with Catullus, 
were seized and put to death. Three thousand more shared 
their fate, their property was confiscated to the imperial treasury. 
Jonathan went still farther; he denounced, as the secret insti- 
gators of his revolt, some of the Jews of the highest rank who 
resided in Rome — among the rest, Josephus the historian. 

Catullus came to Rome with his witnesses; Vespasian ordered 
a strict investigation, the event of which was the exculpation of 
the accused, and the condemnation of Jonathan, who was hist 
scourged and then burnt alive. Catullus escaped animadversion; 
but Josephus, who spares no opportunity of recounting the 
judgments of Providence on his own personal enemies, gives a 
frightful picture of his end. He was seized with a dreadful 
malady of body and mind. Racked with remorse of conscience, 
he would rave, and scream out that be was environed by the 
ghosts of those whom he bad murdered. He would then leap 
out of bed, and writhe and roll on the ground, as though on the 
rack, or burning alive in the flames. At length bis entrails fell 
out, and death put an end to his agonies. 

There were several persons who escaped from the general 
wreck of their country, whose fate may excite some interest. 
Josephus, the historian, after his surrender, married a captive in 
Oesarea; but in obedience, it may be supposed, to the Lawwhich 

E rohibited such marriages to a man of priestly line, be discarded 
cr, and married again in Alexandria. Wc have seen that be 
was present during the whole siege, endeavouring to persuade 
bis countrymen to capitulate. WhcAer he seriously considered 
resistance impossible, or, as be pretends, recognising the hand 
of God, and the accomplishment of the prophecies, m the ruin 
of his country, esteemed it impious as wdl as vain; whether be 
was actuated by the baser motive of self-interest, or the more 
generous desire of being of service to his miserable countrymen, 
he was by no means held in the same estimation by the Roman 
army as by Titus. They thought a traitor to his country might 
be a traitor to them ; and they were apt to lay all their losses to 
his charge, as if he kept up secret intelligence with the besieged. 
On the capture of the city, Titus offered him any boon he would 
request. He chose the sacred books, and the lives of his brother 
and fifty friends. He was afterwards permitted to select 190 of 
bis friends ahd relatives, from the multitudes who were shut up 
in the temple to be sold for slaves. A little after, near Tekoa, he 
saw a number of persons writhing in the agonies of crucifixion, 
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among the rest three of his intimate associates. He rode oiT 
with all speed to entreat their pardon; it was granted, but 
two of them expired as they were being taken down from the 
cross, the third survived. The estate of Josephus lying within 
the Roman encampment, Titus assigned him other lands in lieu 
of it. Vespasian also conferred on him a considerable property 
in land. Josephus lived afterwards in Rome, in high favour 
with Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. The Utter punished 
certain Jews, and an eunuch, the tutor of his son, who bad falsely 
accused him; exempted bis estate from tribute, and advanced 
him to high honour. He was a great favourite with the Empress 
Domitia. 

By his Alexandrian wife Josephus had three sons: one only, 
Hyreanus, lived to maturity. Dissatisfied with his wife’s conduct, 
he divorced her likewise, and married a Cretan woman, from a 
Jewish family, of the first rank and opulence in the island, and 
of admirable virtue. 

At Rome, Josephus first wrote the History of the Jewish War, 
in the Syro-Cbalaaic language, for the use of his own countrymen 
in the East, particularly those beyond the Euphrates. He 
afterwards translated the work into Greek, for the oenefit of the 
NVestem Jews and of the Romans. Both king Agrippa and 
Titus bore testimony to its accuracy. The latter ordcrea it to be 
placed in the public libra^, and signed it with his own hand, as 
an authentic memorial of the times. Many years afterwards, 
about A. c. 03, he published bis great work on the Antiquities of 
(he Jews, or which the main object was to raise bis nation in the 
estimation of the Roman world, and to confute certain calumni> 
ous accounts of their early history, which increased the hatred 
and contempt in which they were held. With the same view 
he wrote an answer to Apion, a celebrated grammarian of 
Alexandria, who had given currency to many of the ancient 
fictions of Egyptian tradition concerning the Jews. He likewise 
published his own life in answer to the statements of hla old 
antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who bad sent forth a history of 
the war, written in Greek, with considerable elegance, \^^en 
he died is uncertain ; history loses sight of him in his 56th or 
S7th year. 

The last of the royal bouse of Herod, who ruled In Palestine 
king Agrippa, among the luxuries of the Roman capital, where 
he generally resided, forgot the calamities of his country, and 
the ruin of bis people. He died, as he had lived, the humble 
and contented vassal of Rome. He bad received the honours of 
ue prsetorship, and an accession of territory, from Vespasian. 
In him the line of the Idutnean sovereigns was extinct 

His sister, Berenice, bad nearly attained a loftier destiny. 
She was received with the highest nonours at the imperial court, 
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where her beauty and attractions, notwithstanding that she had 
been twice married, and had no great character for virtue,* so 
inflamed the heir of the empire and the conqueror of Judaea, 
Titus, that Rome trembled lest a Jewish mistress should sit on 
the imperial throne. The public dissatisfaction was so loud and 
unambiguous, that Titus was constrained to dismiss her. She 
returned aftcr^vards to Rome, but never regained her former 
favour. The lime of her death, as well as that of her brother, 
is uncertain. 


BOOK XVIII. 

BARCOCHAB. 

Character cfthiauuirtg Hutary — Re-atabluhmenl 0/ Jewish Cammunitia 

Origin and Growth of H^binism — History to the Time of Trajan — 

Insurreetions in Egypt, Cyrene, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Palatine — Pabbi 
Abba — Bareoehab — Fall ofBUher. 

The political existence of the Jewish nation was annihilated ; it 
was never again recognised as one of the states or kingdoms of 
the world. Judjeawasscntencedtobeportioned out to strangers 
— the capital was destroyed — the temple demolished — the royal 
house almost extinct— the high priesthood buried under the rums 
of the temple. Our history has lost, as it were, its centre of unity ; 
wc have to trace a despised and obscure race in almost every 
region of the world; and connect, as wc can, the loose and 
scattered details of their story. We are called back, indeed, for 
a short time to Palestine, to relate new scenes of revolt, ruin, and 
persecution; we behold the formation of two separate spiritual 
states, under the authority of which, the whole nation seems to 
range itself in willing obedience ; but in later periods we roust 
wander over the whole face of the habitable glooc to gather the 
scanty traditions which mark the existence of the Jewish people 
among the different states of Asia, Africa, and Europe — where, 
refusing still to mingle their blood with any other race of man- 
kind, they dwell in their distinct families and conununities, and 
still maintain, though sometimes long and utterly unconnected 
with each other, the principle of national unity. Jews in the 
indelible feantres of the countenance in mental character, in 
customs, usages, and laws, in language, and literature, above 

* The Roman satirist, Jureoal. has given currency to a report of a 
scandalous connexion with ner brother. 
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in the recollections of the past, and in the hopes 
of the future; with ready pliancy they accommodate themselves 
to every soil, every climate, every gradation of manners and 
civihsador, every form of government ; with inflexible pertinacity 
they practise their ancient usages, circumcision, abstinence from 
unclean Dieats, eating no animal food which has not been killed 

by a Jew; rarely intermarry, except among each other; observe 
the fasts and festivals of their church; and assemble, wherever 
they are numerous enough, or dare to do so, in their synagogues 
for public worship. Denizens everywhere, rarely citizens; even 
m the countries m which they have been the longest and most 
firmly established, they appc.ir, to a certain degree, strangers or 
sojourners; they dwell apart, though mingling with their neigh- 
bours III many of the affairs of life. For common purposes they 
adopt the language of the country they inhabit ; but the Hebrew 
remains the national tongue, in which their holy books arc read, 
and their religious services conducted-it is their literary and 
sacred Language, as Latin was that of the Christian church in the 
dark ages. 


. The history of the modem Jews may be comprehended under 
three heads; t. Their literature, which, in fact, is nearly the 
same with that of their law and their religion, the great mass of 
their writings being entirely devoted to those subjects: 2. Their 
^rsccutions : 3. Their industry. With regard to the first point. 
It would not be consistent with the popular character of our work 
to enter into it, further than as it has influenced the character 
and circumstances of the nation. The second will be too often 
forced upon our notice : at one period the history of the Jews is 
written, as it were, m their blood ; they show no signs of life but 
in their cries of agony; they only appear in the annals of the 
;. i? .°PP*’®ss®d, robM, persecuted, and massacred. 

and liidefatigable, they pursue, under every 
isadvantage, the steady course of industry. Wherever they have 
been allowed to dweU unmolested, or stUi more, in honour and 

national wealth, 

ti* K comfort, mere, as has been more usually the 

vt?" tolerated, where they have been 

considered, in public estimation, the very basest of the base, the 

Of mankind, have gone on accu! 
n '"asurcs which they dared not betray or enjoy; 

they kept up the only traffic and 
ommunication which subsisted between distant countries • like 

p/rTihlii® ® °’(*y wtnoing their way to opulence. 

plundered, yet .always wealthy; massacred by thou- 

t»!Ic springing up again from their undying stock, the 
Jews appear at all times, and in all regions : their perpetuity, their 
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national immortality, is at once tbe most curious problem to ibe 
political inquirer; to the religious man a subject of profound 
and awful admiration. 

It was not long after tbe dissolution of tbe Jewish state that 
it revived again in appearance, under the form of two separate 
communities, mostly independent upon each other; one under a 
sovereignty purely spiritual; the other partly temporal and partly 
spirittial — but each comprehending all tbejewish families m the 
two great divisions of the world. At the head of tbe Jews, on this 
side of the Euphrates, appeared the Patriarch of the West; the 
chief of the Mesopotamian community assumed the striking but 
more temporal title of Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity. 
The origin of both these dignities, especially of the western 
patriarchate, is involved in much obscurity, it might have been 
expected that, from tbe character of the great war with Rome, 
the people, as well as the state of tbe Jews, would have fallen 
into utter dissolution, or, at least, verged rapidly towards total 
extermination. Besides the loss of nearly a million and a half 
of lives during the war, the markets of the Roman empire were 
glutted with Jewish slaves; the amphitheatres were crowded 
with these miserable people, who were forced to slay each other, 
not singly, but in troops; or fell in rapid succession, glad to 
escape the tyranny of their masters by the more expeditious 
cruelty of the wild beast; and in the unwholesome mines 
hundreds were doomed to toil for that wealth which was not to 
be their own. Yet still this inexhaustible race revived before 
long to offer new candidates for its inalienable inheritance of 
detestation and misery. Of the state of Palestine, indeed, im- 
mediately after the war, we have but little accurate infomution. 
It is uncertain how far the enormous loss of life, and the numbers 
carried into captivity, drained the country of tbejewish popula- 
tion; or how w the rescript of Vespasian, which offered the 
whole landed property of the province for sale, intri^oced a 
foreign race into the possession of the soiL The immense 
numbers engaged in the rebellion during the reign of Hadrian, 
imply, either mat the country was not near exhausted, or that 
the reproduction in this still fertile region was extremely rapid. 
In fact, it must be remembered, that whatever havoc was made 
by the sword of the conqueror, by distress, by famine ; whatever 
the consumption of human life in the amphitheatre and the 
slave market, yet the ravage of the war was, after all, by no 
means universal in the province. Galilee, Judsa, and great 
part of Idumea, were wasted, and, probably, much depopulated ; 
out, excepting a few towns which made resistance, the populous 
regions and wealthy cities beyond the Jordan escaped the devast- 
ation. The dominions of king Agrippa wer^ for the most part, 
respected* Samaria submitted without resistance, as did most 
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of the cities on the sea^coast Many of the rich and influential 
persons fell off from their most obstinate countrymen at the 
beginning, or during the course of the war, were favourably 
received, and dismissed in safety by Titos. 

According to Jewish tradition, the Sanhedrin escaped the 
general wreck. Before the formation of the siege, it had Allowed 
Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabne (Jamnia)-* Simeon, the 
son and successor of Gamaliel, had gone up to the Passover; he 
was put to death. Rabban Jochanan ben Zaccai, after having 
laboured in vain to persuade the people to peace, made his 
escape to the camp of Titus, and afterwards became Nasi at 
Jamnia. It was Rabban Jochanan who, on the awful night when 
the great eastern gate of the temple flew open of its own accord, 
quoted the ominous words of the prophet Znebariah—*' Open thy 
Mors, 0 Lebancn, that the fire may devour thy cedars'' He 
escaped the fury of the Zealots by being laid out on a bier, as 
dead, and carri^ forth by his scholars, R. Joshua, and R. 
Eliear. Gamaliel, the son of Simeon, likewise escaped the fate 
of bis father. With the permission of Titus, be followed Joch> 
anan to Jamnia, and afterwards succeeded himin the presidency.t 


• We have sometimes thought that the petmiaion granted, accoiding to 
the Rabbins, by Titt^ to the Sanhedrin, to depart to Jamnia, Jabne, or 
Jafne, is another version of the account in Josephus, of the eminent pmons 
who were courteously received by Titus, seat to G^ni, and afterwards 
recalled, for a short time, to try their InRuence, with Josephus, inpenuadiDg 
the besieged to surrender. 

t The Sanhedrin, the Rabbins s.ny, had ten flitlings. From Oaiith (the 
chamber in the temple) to Khanoth lihe Tabeirue, or shops, in the outer 
wjif*)— from Khanoth to Jerusalem— from Jerusalem to jabneh— from Jab* 
neh toOshft^from Osha toShcphimam^frorD ShephatBAtn to Dcthtbairaim 
— fr^ Bethshaamirn to Sepphorii^from Sepphm to Tibertaj. lu 
or Preiidcnta, m the tame authority were u follows 

Botl 

blmoD the Just. 

AatigoDus of Socho (the master of Sadoc). 

JoMb President. Joseph Jochanan, Vice-presidents 

Joshua ben Perachlah^penecuted by Alexander Janaeus ; fled to Alex- 
andria. 

Judah ben Tabbd. P. Simon ben Shetach, V. P.-*ccoidlng to Llght- 
fwt, many tmintiii acdohs were performed by them i~tSty hamjrtd 
ictftAa in 0mi dcy. ^ 

Sbemuah, P. Abtallon, V.P. ^descended from Sennacherib I their 

•.m a S'’ of Jewish blood. Perhaps the Sameas and PoUlo of Tosephua 

HIU^ P. Shammai, VsP.^HUlel was a second Moses : at forty years 
Old be came up to tcruulem; forty years he studied the law : forty 
yean he was presidents ^ 

Simeon, sod of HiUel— supposed by some the Simeon who took our 
Satteur in hli arms ; but there is considenble ehroDoIoxic^difflcultT. 

OMDallcI, M of Smeon, (the teacher of St* Paul,)-wllh him tha 
honour of (be Uw failed, purity and Pharisaism died. 

Simeon, his soq*^UJo at lerusaZem. 
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That this school of Gamaliel bad any legitimate title to the 
dignity of the Sanhedrin, may be reasonably doubted ; but it 
seems clear, that the great school of Jamnia obtained consider- 
able authority, and whether from the rank and character of its 
head, or from the assemblage of many of the members of the 
ancient Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in that place, 
it was looked up to with great respect and veneration by the 
Jews who remained in Palestine. The Romans would regard 
with contemptuous indifference the establishment of this kind of 
authority. Like Pilate, or Gallio, in the Acts, they would leave 
to the conquered people to settle among themselves “ questions 
relating to their law." But these points were of vital interest to 
ihe Jew: they far surpassed in importance all sublunary con- 
siderations: on these depended the favour of their God, their 
only refuge in their degradation and misery ; and with unex- 
ampled, though surely not reprehensible pertinacity, the more 
they were depressed, the more ardently they were attached to 
their own institutes. They were their only pride— their only 
treasure — their only patrimony, now that their temple was in 
ashes, and their land bad been confiscated. Tbe enemy could 
not wrest them away; they were the continual remembrancers of 
the glories of the past, tbe only consolation and pledge of bless- 
ing for the future. It is indeed a strange transition in Jewish 
history from tbe wild contests of the fanatic Zealots, to the dis- 
putations of learned expounders of the law — from the bloody 
tribunals of Simon Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, and Eleazar 
the Zealot, to the peaceful scholars at the feet of Gamaliel— from 
the din of arms, the confusion of besieged cities, the miseries of 
famine, massacre, and conflagration, to discussions about un- 
clean meats, new moons, and the observance of the Sabbath. 
But of all things it is most strange, that a people apparently 
occupied in these scholastic triflings, should, in sixty years, 
spring up again in a revolt scarcely less formidable to the ruling 
powers, or less <^amitous to themselves, than tbe great Jewish 
war under Titus. 

Gamaliel, the president of the school in Jamnia, or, as the Jews 
assert, the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, was deeply learned, but proud 
and overbearing. He studiously depressed his rivals in learning, 
R. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, and R- Joshua, son of Hananiab. It 
was a question, whether a flrst-bom animal, wounded on the 
lip, was a lawful offering. Joshua decided in the affirmative. 
Gamaliel not merely annulled bis sentence, but inflicted an 

Jochauo ben Zaccal. 

GemAUei of Jabneb, son of Simeon. 

Sinean, 100 of GamiUel, fint Parrtarch of TlbeHai. 
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humiliating penance on Joshua, making him stand up while he was 
lectunng. A scholar asked Joshua, whether evening prayer was 
a duty or a free-will olfering. Joshua decided for the Litter. 
Another contradiction and .mother penance ensued, till at 
length the indignant scholars determined to throw oft' the yoke, 
and Gamaliel was formally deposed. Much difficulty arose 
about bis successor. R. Joshua, his great rival, was passed by, 
and the choice Lty between K. .Akiba, a man whose fiery and 
impetuous character afterwards plunged himself and the nation 
in the darkest calamities, and R. Hliezer, a young man of noble 
family, said to be descended from Ezra. The choice fell on 
Eliczcr. He hesitated to accept the dignified office. “Why?" 
he was asked. “Because 1 have not a jjrey beard;’’ and 
immediately his beard began to sprout, and grew, on the instant, 
to the most orthodox length and venerable whiteness. Other 
schools were gradually esuiblishcd. Eliczcr, son of Hyrcan, 
taught in Lydda ; Joshua, son of Hananiah, in Pekun ; Akiba, in 
B.iar-brak. Of all these Rabbins, or Masters of the L.iw, stories 
arc told, sometimes puerile, sometimes full of go^ sense and 
profound moral wisdom, sometimes most absurdly extravagant; 
and characteristic incidents, which bear the stamp of truth, occur 
in the midst of the most monstrous legends.* But all these show the 
authority of Rabbinism— for so that system of teaching may be 
called — over the public mind of Rabbinism, which, supplanting 
the original religion of the Jews, became, after the rum of the 
temple and the extinction of the public worship, a new bond of 
national union, the great distinctive feature in the character of 
inodem Judaism. Indeed it is absolutely necessary, for the 
distinct comprehension of the later Jewish history, to enter into 
some farther consideration of the origin, growth, and nature of 
that singular soiritual supremacy assumed by the Rabbinical 
oligarchy, whicn, itself held together by a strong corporate 
spirit, by community of interest, by identity of principle, has con- 
tributed, more than any other external cause, to knit together in 
one body the widely dispersed members of the Jewish family, 
and to keep them the distinct and separate people which they 
appear in all ages of the world. It is clear that, after the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, the Mosaic constitution 
could be but p.iriiaUy re-cstablisbed. The whole building was too 
much shattered nnd its fragments too widely dispersed, to reunite 

• Some of the Rabbins refused to cat flesh, or drink wine, after the 
dMiruciion the temple. Shall we eat meat when meat offerings are for- 
.. n drink wine when wine offerings are no more made in the temple?" 

By that mie, onswerri the shrewd R. Joshua, “you must abstain nom 
bread, lor the ihw-bread is no more Mt out— from fnilts, for the fiist-fnilti 
are DO longer oflered— from water, for there b now no water by the altar. 
Go ; exact no duties from ihe people whl^ the many cannot dUenar^,'’ 
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in their ancient and regular form- Palestine was a dependent 
province of the great Persian empire ; and neither the twelve 
confederate republics of older times, nor the monarchies of the 
later period, could be permitted to renew their existence. But 
in no respect was the original Mosaic constitution so soon or so 
entirely departed from, as in the distinctions and endowments of 
the great learned aristocracy, the tribe of Levi; in no point was 
it more impossible to reinstate the polity on its primitive model. 
To ascend no higher, the tribe of Levi seem to have lost all (heir 
possessions in the provinces of Israel on the separation of the 
Kingdoms. On the return from the Captivity, the Levites are 
mentioned as distinct from the priests, and are present, as it 
were, giving authority at the public reading of the law. But 
th^ were by no meins numerous, perhaps scarcely more than 
sumcient to furnish the different courses to minister in the 
temple. At all events they were no independent or opulent tribe ; 
their cities were gone; and though they still retained the tithe, it 
was so far from supporting them in great affluence, that when 
the higher class encroached upon the rights of the lower order, 
the latter were in danger of absolute starvation. In fact, they 
were the officiating priesthood, and no more — bound to be 
acquainted with the forms and usages of the sacrificial ritual ; 
but the instruction of the people, and the interpretation of the 
Law, by no means fell necessarily within their province. On the 
other hand, the Jews who returned from the Captivity brought 
with them a reverential, or rather a passionate, attachment to the 
Mosaic Law. This it seems to have been the prudent policy of 
their leaders, £rra and Nebemiab, to encourage by all possible 
means, as the great bond of social union, and the unfailing prin- 
ciple of separation from the rest of mankind. The consecration 
of the second temple, and the re-establishmcnt of the state, was 
accompanied by the ready and solemn recognition of the Law. 
By degrees attachment to the Law sank deeper and deeper into 
the national character ; it was not merely at once their Bible and 
their Statute Book, it entered into the most minute detail of com- 
mon life. But no written law can provide for all possible 
exigencies; whether general and comprehensive, or minute and 
multifarious, it equally requires the expositor to adapt to it the 
immediate case which may occur, either before the public 
tribuna4 or that of the private conscience. Hence it became a 
deep and Intricate study. Certain men rose to acknowledge 
eminence for their ingenuity in explaining, their readiness in 
applying, their facility in quoting, and their dearness in ofTcring 
solutions of the difficult passages of the written statutes. Learn- 
ing in the Law became the great distinction to which all alike 
paid reverential homage. Public and private affairs depended 
on the sanction of this self-formed spiritual aristocracy. In an 
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imperfect calendar the accurate settling of the proper days for 
the different fasts and festivals vas of the first importance. It 
vould have been considered as inevitably tending to some great 
national calamity, if it had been discovered that the new moon, 
or any other movable festival, above all if the Passover, bad been 
celebrated on a miscalculated day. The national sacrifice, or 
that of the individual, might be vitiated by an inadvertent want 
of conformity to the strict letter of the ritu^ Every duty of life, 
of social intercourse between man and man, to omit its weightier 
authority as the national code of criminal and civil jurisprudence, 
was regulated by an .nppe.il to the Book of the l^w. Even at 
every meal, the scrupulous conscience shuddered at the possi- 
bility, lest by some neglect, or misinterpretation of the statute, it 
might fall into serious offence. In every case the learned in 
the law could alone decide to the satisfaction of the inquirer. 

Moreover, by degrees, another worship, independent of the 
temple, grew up— that of the synagogue. The nation still met 
in the gr^t temple, for the purpose of national expiation or 
thanksgiving. Toe individual went there to make bis legal 
offerings, or to utter his prayers in the more immediate presence 
of the God of Abraham. But besides this be bad his synagogue 
— where, in a smaller community, be assembled, with a few of 
his neighbours, for divine worship, for prayer, and for instruction 
in the law. The latter more immediatdy, and gradually the 
former, fell entirely under the regulation of the learned Inter- 
preter of the law, who, we may say, united the professions of the 
clergy and the law — the clergy, considered as public instructors ; 
for the law-school and the synagogue were always closely con- 
nected, if they did not form parts of the same building. Thus 
there arose in the state the curious phenomenon of a spiritual 
supremacy, distinct from the priesthood ; for though many of 
these ie.ichers were actually priests and Levites, they were not 
necessarily so — a supremacy which exercised the most unlimited 
dominion, not formally recognised by the constitution, but not 
the less real and subsLintial; for it was grounded in the general 
belief, ruled by the willing obedience of its subjects, and was 
rooted in the very minds and hearts of the people, till at length 
the maxim was openly promulgated, “the voice of the Rabbi, 
the voice of God.” Ihus, though the high priest was still the 
formal and acknowledged head of the state, the real infiuence 
^ssed away to these recoraised interpreters of the divine word. 
The circumstances of the jewish history concurred in depressing 
the spiritual authority of the priesthood; and, as in such a com- 
munity spiritual authority must have existed somewhere, its 
transfer to the Rabbins, though slow and imperceptiUe, was no 
less certain. During the reign of the Asmoneans the high 
priesthood became a mere appendage of the temporal sovc* 
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reignty; but the Pharisaic, or learned party, were constantly 
struggling for superiority with the throne, which thus norainaUy 
united ^th the religious and worldly supremacy. Herod ruled 
^ a military despot; but it was not the priesthood, the chief 
dignity of which he filled with bis own dependants, but this body 
of men, learned io the law of the Fathers, which alone resisted 
the introduction of Grecian manners and customs, and kept alive 
the waning embers of Judaism. We have seen that, in the 
lenith of his TOwer, be dared not exact an oath of allegiance 
from tus dread of a most influential class zealously attached to 
the law. The Sanhedrin was, in general, the organ by which 
they acted, as the seats of that half-senatorial, half-judicial body 
were usually filled by the most learned and influential of the 
Kabbins, or teachers. It is probable that general opinion would 
point the mout as the fittest persons to fill the places of the 
twenty-three judges, appointed, according to Josephus, io every 
considerable town. Still their power was more deeply rooted 
than in the respect paid to any court or office: it consisted rather 
m the ^ucation and daily instruction of the people, who looked 
“P ^0 implicit confidence in their infallibility. 

_ But besides the interpretation of the written statutes, accord- 
ing to the rules of plain common sense, or more subtle reason, 
the expounders of the law assumed another ground of authority 
over the public mmd, as the depositaries and conservators of the 
unwritten or traditionary law. This was not universally acknow- 
ledged— and, from the e.irliest period, the great schism, in 
Jewish opinion, was, on this important point, the authority of 
tradition. But the traditionists were far superior in weight and 
numbers— and, by the mass of the people, the Masora, or 
unwritten tradition, received, as the Rabbins asserted, by Moses 

h! v' li^nded down, in regular and unbroken 

deswnt, though all the great names of their early history, the 
neaas Of the Sanhedrin, its successive conservators, till it finaUy 
vested in themselves, was listened to with equal awe, and 
recewed with equal veneration with the statutes inscribed by the 
II Almighty on the ubles of stone. This was generaUy 

c^ed Masora, or Tradtiton, or Cabala •—the received doctrine of 

ihuSw unitmg.as it were, the sanctity of tradition in the 

church of Rome, with the validity of precedent in our law courts. 
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Hence the demolition of the temple, the final cessation of the 
services, and the extinction of the priesthood, who did not 
survive their occupation — events which, it might have been 
expected, would have been fatal to the national existence of the 
Jews as destroying the great bond of union, produced scarcely 
any remarkable c^ect. The Levitical class had already been 
superseded, as the judges and teachers of the people; the syna- 
gogue, with its law school, and its grave and learnt Rabbi, bad 
already begun to usurp the authority, and was prepared to supply 
the place of the temple with its solemn rites, regular sacrifices, 
and hcrediLiry priesthood. Hence the remnant of the people, 
amid the general wreck of their institutions, the extinction of 
the race, at least the abrogation of the office of high priest, and 
even the defection of the representative of (heir late sovereign 
Agrippa, naturally looked round with eagerness to see if any of 
their learned Rabbins had escaped the ruin; and directly they 
found them established in comparative security, willingly Laid 
whatever sovereignty they could dare to offer at their feet. 
Their Roman masters had no tribunal which they could approach ; 
the administration of their own law was indispensable; hence, 
whether it assumed the form of an oligarchy, or a monarchy, 
they submitted themselves with the most implicit confidence, 
and in the most undoubting spirit, to the Rabbinical dominion. 

The Jews, though looked upon with contempt as well as 
detestation, were yet regarded, during the reign of Vespasian 
and his immediate successors, with jealous watchfulness. A 
garrison of 800 men occupied the ruins of Jerusalem, to prevent 
the reconstruction of the city by the fond and religious zeal of 
its former inhabitants. • The Christian Hegesippus relates that 
Vespasian commanded strict search to be made for all who 
claimed descent from the house of David — in order to cut off, if 
possible, all hopes of the restoration of the royal house, or of the 
Messiah, the confidence in whose speedy coming still burned 
with feverish excitement in the hearts of all faithful Israelites. 
This barbarous inquisition was continued in the reign of 
Domitian ; nor did the rest of the nation escape the cruelties 
which desolated the empire under the government of that 
sanguinary tyrant The tax of two dmcbms, levied according to 
the rescript of Vespasian, for the rebuilding the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, was exacted with unrelenting rigour; and, if any 
persons denied their Judaism, the most indecent means were 
^ployed against arsons of age and character, to ascertain the 
fact.^ Suetonius, the historian, had seen a public examination 
•f this nature before the tribunal of the procurator. SttU it may 
be doubled whether these persecutions, which, perhaps, were 
chiefly directed at the Judaixing Christians, oppressed the Jewish 
people very heavily in their native land. It is Impossible, unless 
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communities were suffered to be formed, and the whole race 
enjoyed comparative security, that the nation could have appeared 
in the formidable attitude of resistance which it assumed in the 
time of Hadrian. 

The reign of Ncrva gave a brief interval of peace to the Jews 
with the rest of the world ; but in that of Trajan either the 
oppressions of their enemies, or their own mutinous and fanatic 
disposition, drove them into revolt, as frantic and disastrous, as 
that which had laid their city and temple in ashes. In every 
quarter of the world, in each of their great settlements in 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Cyrene, and in judasa, during the 
sovereignty of Trajan and bis successor, the Jews broke out 
into bold and open rebellion— not without considerable successes 
—and were finally subdued, only after an obstinate struggle and 
enormous loss of life.* 

The wise and upright Trajan was not superior to the intolerant 
religious policy of his predecessors. From the memorable 
letter of Pliny, it is manifest that the existing laws, though not 
clearly defined, were rigid against all who practised foreign 
superstitions, it is by no means improbable that its descent 
from Judaism, of which Christianity was long considered a 
modification, tended to increase the hostility against the unoffend- 
ing Christians, which their rapid progress had excited. If, even 
under a man of the temper and moderation of Pliny, and by the 
express rescript of the emperor, all the Christians obtained, was 
not to be “hunted out with the implacable zeal of an inquisitor;* 
if scenes like those, so strikingly described in the acts of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, were by no means unfrequent; we may 
fairly conclude that the odious Jews, under worse governors, or 
where the popubr feeling w.is not repressed by the strong band 
of autbontXi would be liable to peipctual insulti oppressioDi and 
persecution. The Rabbinical traditions arc full of the sufferings 
of the people during ibis melancholy period, but they are so 
moulded up with fable, t that it is difficult to decide whether they 


Gibbon ouribules all these insurrections to the unprovoked turbulence 
aM fanaudsm of the Jews- But bis mind, norwiihsiaoding its boasted 
Jiber^Jty, was bv no means eicmpt from the old vulgar prejudices against 
the Jews ; heightened, perhaps, by his unfriendly feeling, not much more 
phHc^hical. to ihc religion from which Christianity took its rise. 

t It Is related that, unfortunately, the birth-day of a prince fell on the 
annlvra^ of the fatal 9th of August; and while the whole Roman empire 
WAS ^qoiang, the lews alone were bewailing, in in-dmed lamentations, the 
fate of their temple. Again, while the imperial family were in the deepest 

^ daughter, the unlucky Jews were celebrating with 
^*^1^ Ibdr Feast of L^mps. The indignAnt 
Before you march against the barbarians, sweep this insolent people from 
the face of iheearth. Trajan surrounded a vast number of Jews with his 
legions, and ordered them to be hewn down. He afterwards offered their 
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rest on any groundwork of truth. This, however, is certain, that 
during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when the Roman legions 
were probably withdrawn from the African provinces, and a 
few feeble garrisons alone remained to maintain the peace, in* 
telligcnce was received that the Jews of Egypt and Cyrene 
had taken arms, and were perpetrating the most dreadful 
atrocities against the Greek inhabitants of those districts. The 
cause of this insurrection is unknown; but when we remember 
the implacable animosities of the two races, which bad been 
banded down as an inheritance for centuries, it is by no means 
surprising, that, directly the coercive authority of the Roman 
troops was withdrawn, a violent collision would take place. Nor 
is it improbable that the Greeks, who bad been suffering grievous 
exactions from a rapacious Roman governor, might take up their 
old quarrel, and in the absence of the Romans, endeavour to 
indemnify themselves by the plunder of their more industrious, 
perhaps more wealthy, neighbours. On which side hostilities 
beg.jn, we know not; but the Jews, even if they orily apprehended 
an attack, had horrible reminiscences of recent dWsters, or 
traditions, not very remote, of the days of Caligula; and might, 
not unnaturally, think that there was wisdom in endeavouring to 
be the first in the field ; and that it was better to perish with 
arms in their bands, than stand still, as in former times, to be 
tamely pillaged and butchered. All Egypt, both Alexandria and 
the Thebais, with Cyrene, arose at once. In Egypt the Jews 
had at first some success ; but the Greeks fell back on Alexandria, 
mastered the Jews within the city, and murdered the whole race. 
Maddened by this intelligence, as well as by the memory of 
former cruelties, the Jews of Cyrene, headed by Lucuas and 
Andrew, by some supposed, though improbably, two names of 
the same individual, swept all over Lower Eg^i, where they 
were joined by a host of their countrymen, and ]^netrat«l into 
the Thebais, or even farther, and exacted the most dreadful 
retribution for the present and the past. Horrid tales were told 
of the atrocities they committed — some of their rulers they sawed 
asunder from head to foot ; they flayed their bodies and clothed 
themselves with their skins, twisted their entrails and wore them 

wjva, eiihCT to share the fate of their husbands, or to submit to the embraces 
of his soldiery, *• What thou hast done to those beneath the earth, do to 
those who are upon it.” Such was the answer of the women. Their blood 
was mingled wiili that of their husbands; and the sea that broke upon the 
shores of Cyprus was tinged with the red hue of carnage. If there be any 
truth in this legend, It recoiled before long from those shores In a tide, whicn 
showed still more visible signs of unrelenting vaigeanee. But independent 
of the Improbability of the whole story, and Its incorulstency with the 
chitracler of the emperor, the family of lYajan make a great figure In Ibis, As 
in other JewUh legends ; yellt b almost certain that he had no children. 
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as girdles, and anointed themselves with blood. We are even 
told that this people, so scrupulous in the refusal of all unclean 
food, nevertheless feasted on the bodies of their enemies. With 
barbanty for which they could quote better precedent, they are 
said to have thro\nj them to wild beasts, and forced them to fight 
on the theatres as gladiators: 220,000 fell before their remorse- 
less vengeance, ^^ethe^ these cannibal atrocities were true or 
not, that they should be propagated and credited, shows the 
detestation in which the race was held. Lupus, the Roman 
governor, meanwhile, without troops, sat an inactive spectator of 
this devastation ; while Lucuas, the Jewish leader, is reported to 
have assumed the style and title of king. 

The flame spread to Cyprus, where the Jews were numerous 
and wealthy. One Artemio placed himself at their head; they 
rose and massacred 240,000 of their fellow-citizens; the whole 
populous city of Salatnis became a desert. The revolt in Cyprus 
was first suppressed; Hadrian, afterwards emperor, landed on 
the island, and marched to the assistance of the few inhabitants 
who had been able to act on the defensive. He defeated the 
Jews, expelled them from the island, to whose beautiful coasts 
no Jew was ever after permitted to approach. If one were 
accidentally wrecked on the inhospitable shore, he was instantly 
put to death. Martius Turbo was sent by sea for the purpose of 
expedition, with a considerable force of horse and foot to the 
coast of Cyrene, As far as the campaign can be traced, it seems 
that he marched against Andrew, and, after much hard fighting, 
suppressed the insurrection in that province, and then turned 
upon Egypt where Lucuas still made head, Lucuas, according 
to a tfadition preserved by Abulfharagi, attempted to force his 
fhe Isthmus of Suer; and some, at least, of his followers 
lound their way to Palestine. The loss of the Jews, as might 
be expected, was immense; their own traditions report, that as 
many fell in this disastrous war, as originally escaped from 
Egypt under Moses— 600,000 men. 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was still raging in 
*8ypt» when tidings arrived that the Jews of Mesopotamia were 
in arms. Probably the eastern Jews had found that, by the 
conauests of Trajan, they had changed masters for the worse. 
Under the Parthian kings they bad lived in peace, unmolested 
m their religion, sometimes making proselytes of the highest 
rank — m the case of leates— of kings themselves ; and they were 
oppressed by no exclusive taxation. The Jews of Africa and 
oyria might have looked with repining envy on their more 
prosperous brethren in Babylonia ; the scene of the great cap* 
tivuy was now become the only dwelling of Jewish peace and 
•'i. k ‘°“.*P***‘Icnce ; while the land of milk and honey flowed 
with the bitter streams of servitude and persecution. Even if 
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ibc liabyloDian Jews did not, as gratitude and policy would 
equally have urged, during the war between Rome and her 
eastern rival, manfully lake arms in favour of their prelectors 
against the enemies and oppressors of their mcc — if they left 
the annics of Partbia to fight their own battles, and quietly 
waited to be transferred to the conqueror, yet, when they were 
included, by the victories of Trajan, within the pale of Roman 
oppression — visited in their turn by that fierce soldiery which 
had trampled on the ruins of Jerusalem — made liable, perhaps, 
to a capitation tax for the maintenance of a heathen temple, — it 
was by no means surprising if they endeavoured to shake off the 
galling «and unwonted yoke. Their insurrection was soon sup^ 
pressed by the vigour of Lucius Quietus, a man of Moorish race, 
and considered the ablest soldier in the Roman army. The 
commission of Quietus was not only to subdue, but to expel the 
Jews from the whole district. The Jews defended themselves 
with obstinate courage, and, though overpowered, still remained 
in Mesopotamia. The immediate appointment of L. Quietus to 
the government of Jud-xa, seems to intimate some apprehension 
of commotions in that province, which might be kept down by 
the terrors of his name. In the next year (A.C. 117) Trajan 
died, and Madrian ascended the throne. For the Mesopotamian 
Jews alone this was a fortunate occurrence; for as the prudent 
Madrian abandoned all the conquests of his predecessor in the 
East, and rc*establishcd the Euphrates as the boundary of the 
Roman empire, they fell again under the milder dominion ol 
their ancient sovereigns. The new emperor was not likely to 
entertain very favourable sentiments towards his Jewish subjects. 
He had been an eye-witness of the horrible scenes which had 
desolated the lovely island of Cyprus; he had seen the voluptu- 
ou$ Idalian groves recking with blood, or unwholesome with the 
recent carnage of their inhabitants ; the gay and spicn 'id cities 
reduced to the silence of desolation. It is not improbable that 
the same mischiefs might seem to be brooding in Palestine. An 
edict was issued tantamount to the total suppression of Judaism: 
it interdicted circumcision, the reading of the law, and the observ* 
ation of the Sabbath. It was followed by a blow, if possible, 
more fatal: the intention of the emperor was announced to 
annihilate at once all hopes of the restoration of the Holy City 
by the establishment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem, and the 
foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on the site of their 
fallen temple. A (own had probably nsen by degrees out of the 
ruins of Jerusalem, where the three great towers and a part of the 
western wall had been left as a protection to the Roman gar- 
rison: but the formal establishment of a colony implied the 
perpetual alienation of the soil, and its legal approprianon to the 
Uranger. The Jews looked on with dismay, with anguish, with 
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secret thoughts of revenge, at length with hopes of immediate 
and splendid deliverance. It was an opinion deeply rooted in 
the hearts of all faithful Israelites, that in the darkest hour of 
the race of Abraham, when his children were at the extreme 
point of degradation and wretchedness, that even then the arm 
of the Lord would be revealed, and the expected Messiah would 
make bis sudden and glorious appearance. They were now 
sounding the lowest depths of misery. They were forbidden, 
under penalties sternly enacted and rigidly enforced, to initiate 
their children into the chosen family of God. Their race was in 
danger of becoming extinct ; for even the blood of Abraham 
would little avail the uncircuraciscd. Their city was not merely 
a mass of ruins, inhabited by the stranger, but the pagans were 
about to make their permanent residence upon the site of Sion, 
and a temple to a Gentile idol to usurp the place of the Holy of 
Holies. 

At this momentous period it was announced that the Messiah 
had appeared. He had come in power and in glory ; bis name 
fulfilled the great prophecy of Baiaant. Barcoebab, the Son of 
the Star, was that star which was to “arise out of Jacob." 
Wonders attended upon his person : he breathed flames from his 
mouth, which, no doubt, would burn up the strength of the proud 
oppressor, and wither the armies or the tyrannical Hadrian. 
Above all, the greatest of the Rabbins, the living oracle of divine 
truth, whose profound learning was looked up to by the whole 
race of Israel, acknowledged the claims of the new Messiah, and 
openly attached himself to bis fortunes : he was called the 
standard-bearer of the Son of the Star. Rabbi Akiba was said 
not to be of the pure blood of Israel, but descended (such is the 
Rabbinical genealogy) from Siscra, the general of Jabin, king of 
Tyre, by a Jewish mother. For forty years he had lived a simple 
shepherd, tending the flocks of a rich citizen of Jerusalem, named 
Galba Sheva. l^ve made him the wisest of bis age. He became 
enamoured of bis master’s daughter: the wealthy Jew rejected 
the indigent shepherd, who was an alien from the race of Israel. 
But the lovers were secretly married, and Akiba left his bride 
immediately, and spent twelve years in study, under the tui- 
tion of R. EUezer and R. Joshua. He returned, it is said, with 

13.000 disciples. But the unrelenting father had disinherited 
bis daughter. They lived in the gr^test penury; and she bore her 
first child on a bed of straw. Akiba went back for twelve years 
more to the seat of learning. He returned again, follow^ by 

34.000 disciples ; and the father, at length appeased or overawed 
by the fame of his son-in-Law, broke his vow of implacable resent- 
ment, and bestowed on him and bis wife sufficient property to 
enable them to live in splendour. A tbous.ind volumes would 
not contain the wonderful things which Akiba did and said. He 
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could give a reason for tbc use of the most insignificant letter of 
the law; and it is boldly averred, that God revealed more to him 
than he did to Moses. He first committed the traditions to 
writing, and thus laid the groundwork for the celebrated Mishoa, 
or Comment on the Law. A striking story is told of Akiba. His 
ereat maxim was, ‘^that everything is ordained of heaven 
for the best.’* With this axiom on his lips, he was riding with 
some of his followers near the ruins of Jerusalem. They burst 
into tears at the melancholy sight; for, to heighten their grief, 
they beheld a jackal prowling upon the Hill of the Temple. 
Akiba only observed, that the very successes of the idolatrous 
Romans, as they fulfilled the words of the prophets, were grounds 
of loftier hopes for the people of God. The end of these lofty 
hopes must have severely tried the resignation of Akiba. He 
was yet in the zenith of his fame, though now nearly 120 years 
old, the period of life to which his great prototype, Moses, 
attained; if, indeed, bis biographers have not rather conformed 
his life to that iDodcl : he is said, also, by some, to have been 
the head of the Sanhedrin, when Barcocbab,or Cotiba, announced 
his pretensions as the Messiah. Akiba had but newly returned 
from a visit, or from a fitght, to bis Mesopotamian brethren, and 
whether the state of affairs at Nahardea, and Nisibis, had 
awakened his hopes, and infiamed a noble jealousy, which 
induced him to risk any hazard to obtain equal independence for 
his brethren in judeca; or whether there was any general and 
connected plan for the reassertion of Jewish liberty, he threw 
himself at once into the party of the heaven-inspired insurgent. 

Behold,’’ said the hoary enthusiast, in an assembly of the 
listening people, •^the Star that is come out of Jacob; the days 
of the redemption are at band." Akiba,” said the more cautious 

R. Jobanan, '^thc grass will spring from thy jawbone, and yet 
the son of David will not have come," The period of the first 
appearance of the pretended Messiah is by no means certain ; even 
his real name is unknown; he is designated only by his title, 
Bar-coebab, the Son of a Star, which bis disappointed country- 
men, afterwards, in their bitterness, changed to Bar-cosba, the 
Sod of a Ue. He is said to have bMn a robber; he had learned 
a tnck of keeping lighted tow, or straw, in his mouth, which 
was toe secret of his breathing flames, to the terror of his enemies, 
Md the unbounded confidence of his partisans. He seems to have 
wen a man of no common vigour and ability; but, unhappily, 
this second Jewish war bad no Josephus, and the whole history 
of the campaigns, where the Jews manifestly gained great advan- 
tages, <md in which the most able gener^ of Rome, Severus, 
found It expedient to act on the defensive, and reduce the 
f^^lher by blockade and famine than by 01 len war, can 
only be made out from three short chapters of Dio Cassius, 
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occasional brief notices in other authors, and the Legends of the 
Talmud. Lucius Quietus, the able conqueror of Mesopotamia, 
suspected of ambitious designs on the empire, had been deprived 
first of bis kindred Moorish troops, then of his province, and 
finally of his life. By a curious coincidence, the Roman com- 
mander, to whom the final demolition of Jerusalem had been 
committed by Titus, bore the name of Terentius Rufus; the 
prefect in Palestine, at the commencement of the revolt under 
Barcoebab, was T. Annius, or T)*nnius, called by the Rabbins, 
Tyrannus, or Turnus Rufus, the Wicked. Thus, the two men, 
who were the objects of the deepest detestation to the Jews, are 
perpetually confounded. Rufus is said, by the command of 
Hadrian, to have driven the plough over the ruins of Jerusalem. 
At the first threatening of the revolt, probably .after the visit of 
Hadrian to the East, in the year 130 (a.C), Rufus poured all the 
troops -at bis command into Judaea ; be seized and imprisoned 
Akiba; but either bis forces or his abilities were unequal to the 
crisis. The Romans could not believe that with the memor>* of 
the former war still on the lips of the fathers of the present 
generation, the Jews would provoke the danger of a second 
exterminating conflict. But for some time the insurgents bad 
been busily employed in laying up stores of arms. By degrees, 
they got possession of all the strong heights, raised walls and forti- 
fications, dug or enlarged subterranean passages and caverns, 
both for retreat and communication, and contrived by holes from 
above, to let light and air into those secret citadels, where they 
deposited tbeir arms, held tbeir counsels, and concealed them- 
selves from the vigilance of the enemy. Multitudes crowded 
openly, or stole in secret, to range themselves under the banner 
of the Messiah. Native Jews and strangers swelled bis ranks. 
It is probable that many of the fugitives from the insurgents in 
Egypt and Cyrenc had found tbeir way to Palestine, and Liy hid 
in caves and fastnesses. Even many who were not J ews, for the 
sake of plunder and the licence of war, united themselves with 
the re^ls. No doubt, some from the Mesopotamian provinces 
came to the aid of their brethren. The whole Jewish race 
throughout the world was in commotion ,* those wbo dared not 
betray tbeir interest in the common cause openly, did so in secret, 
and per^ps some of the wealthy Jews in the remote provinces 
privately contributed from tbeir treasures. Barcochab, if we may 
believe the Rabbins, found himself at the head of 300,000 men, 
a statement somewhat invalidated by the addition, that there was 
not a soldier wbo could not, putting bis horse at full speed, tear 
up a cedar of Lebanon by the roots. Those wbo had denied or 
disguised their circumcision, hastened to renew that distinguish- 
ing mark of their Israelitish descent, and to entitle themselves 
to a share in the great redemption. The Qihstiaos, alone, stood 
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aloof, and would lend no ear, nor pay respect to the claims of 
another Messiah, a man of robbery and bloodshed, of earthly 
pretensions, and the aspirant founder of a temporal kingdom. 
Barcoebab is reported to have revenged himself by the most cruel 
persecutions on those most dangerous opponents to bis claim as 
the Messiah. 

The first expedition of Barcochab was to make himself master 
of the ruins of Jerusalem. As we have before observed, probably 
some sort of rude town had CTown up amid the wreck of the 
city. Pious pilgrims, no doubt, stole in secret to pay ibcir 
adorations on the sacred bill; and some would think it worth 
while to venture all hazards, if their lust remains might repose 
within the circuit of the Holy City. With what triumph must 
they have crowded to the same spot, when the conquering banner 
of the Messiah was unfolded, for here Barcoebab openly as- 
sumed the name of king, and is said to have issued coins with 
his superscription, and with the year of the freedom of Jerusalem 
as the date,* Still the Jews avoided a battle in the open field. 
Tumus Rufus revenged himself with the most unrelenting 
cruelties on the defenceless. According to Eusebius, he put to 
death thousands of men, women, and children. But the obsti- 
nate courage and activity of the Jews were unbroken; they 
pursued their deliberate system of defence, so that, on the arrival 
of the famous Julius Severus to take the command, they were in 
possession of fifty of the strongest castles, and 985 villages. But 
Severus had learned the art of war against desperate savages in 
Britain. He turned their own policy against the insurgents. He 
ventured on no general battle with an enemy now perhaps grown 
to an overwhelming force; but be attacked their strongholds in 
detail, cut off their $up|)lies, and reduced them to the greatest 
distress by famine. Vet the Romans experienced on their side, 
considerable losses, for ILadrian, whether with the army or in 
the neighbourhood, did not adopt the customary form in his 
despatches to the senate, rejoice if all is well with you and 
your children ; with myself and the army all is well.*' In Jerusa- 
lem the insurgents were disheartened and confounded by the 
sudden falling in of the vast subterranean vaults, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the remains of Solomon were buried. It was 
reported that this had been the treasure-house, as well as the 
^pulcbre, of the Jewish kings, and stories were current that John 
H>tc anus and Herod had successively violated the cemeteries, 
and enriched themselves with their spoils. Now their sudden 
fall not only made the Hill of Sion insecure, but was considered 

. hl^ri^ a<xo\ini of this event, though there seems Utile 

douhl of the net. Tychsen and others have concluded, from extant coins, 
mat he w« in t>o$$euiQn of Jerusalem for three years ; If so, it was from iss 
to 135. llic coins, however, ate of very doubtful date and authority. 
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as of awful omen. The Romans, probably after a hard contest, 
made themselves masters of Jerusalem, and razed every building 
that remained to the ground: it was then, perhaps, if not before, 
that the plough was passed by Rufus over the devoted ground. 

At length the discipline of the Roman troops, and the consum- 
mate conduct of Severus, brought the war nearly to a close. The 
strong city of Either alone remained, the metropolis and citadel 
of the insurgents. The situation of this city is not certainly 
known; it is placed by Eusebius near Beih-horon, by others 
near the sea. How long Either stood out after the siege was 
actually formed, is equally uncertain. When affairs began to 
wear a gloomy aspect, (thus write the Rabbins,) Eliczer, the son 
of Hamadai, enjoined the besieged to seek their last resource, 
prayer to the God of their fathers. All day long the zealous 
Rabbi was on his knees. As long as he prayed, like Moses 
during the battle with the Amalekiies in the Desert, so long the 
Jews assumed new courage, and fought with unconquerable 
fury. A Samaritan undertook to silence by treachery the dSvout 
and prevailing Rabbi. He stole up to him where he was kneel- 
ing in prayer on a conspicuous eminence, and whispered some 
indistinct words in his ear. The vigilant Barcochab demanded 
what was the object of his message. The Rabbi could not answer. 
The Samaritan, after long pretended reluctance, declared that it 
was an answer to a secret message confided to him by the Rabbi, 
about capitubtion. Barcochab commanded the Rabbi to be 
executed on the spot. This barbarous measure alienated and 
dispirited his followers. Either was at length stonned, Bar- 
cochab was killed, and his head carried in triumph to the Roman 
camp. It was again on the fatal 91^ of * (August), the 
anniversary of the double destruction of Jerusalem, that Bithcr 
fell ; it was razed to the ground. 

Of the massacre the Rabbins icU frightful stones,^ but their 
horror is mitigated by their extravagance. More are said to 
fallen at Either than escaped with Moses from Egwt. The 
horses waded up to their bits in carnage. Blood flowed so 
copiously, that the stream carried stones weighing four poimds 
into the sea, according to their account, forty miles distant. The 
dead covered eighteen square miles, and the inhabitants of the 
adjacent region had no need to manure their ground for seven 
years. A more trustworthy authority, Dio Cassius, states, that 
during the whole war the enormous number of 58^,00® 
the sword, not including those who perished by famine, disease, 
and fire. The whole of Judtea was a desert ; wolves and hyaenas 
went howling along the streets of the desolate cities. Those who 
escaped the sword were scarcely more fortunate; they were 

• The Jewish day of mourning has always been kept on Ihe glh, though 
it scenu uotn Josephus that the loth was the real day of the destrucUon. 
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reduced to slavery by thousands. There was a great fair held 
under a celebrated Terebinth, which tradition had consecrated 
as the very tree under which Abraham had pitched his tent. 
Thither his miserable children were brought in droves, and sold 
as cheap as horses. Others were carried away and sold at Gaza ; 
others transported to Egypt, The account of the fate of Rabbi 
Akiba is singularly characteristic. He was summoned for ex- 
amination before the odious Turnus Rufus. In the middle of 
his interrogations, Akiba remembered that it was the hour of 

g rayer. He fell on his knees, regardless of the presence of the 
Oman, and of the pending trial for life and death, and calmly 
went through his devotions. In the prison, while his lips were 
burning with thirst, he nevertheless applied his scanty pittance 
of water to his ablutions. The b-irbarous Roman ordered the 
old man to be flayed alive, and then put to death. The most 
furious pereecution was commenced against all the Rabbins, who 
were considered the authors and ringleaders of the insurrection. 
Chanania, the son of Theradion, was detected reading and 
expounding the Law ; he was burned with the book which he 
was reading. It was forbidden to fill up the number of the great 
Synagogue, or Sanhedrin, but Akib.a, just before bis death, had 
nam^ five new members ; and Judah, the son of Bavah, secretly 
nominated others in a mountain glen, where he had taken 
refuge. Soldiers were sent to surprise Judah ; he calmly awaited 
their coming, and was transfixed oy 300 spears. 

Hadrian, to annihilate for ever all hopes of the restoration of 
the Jewish kingdom, accomplished his plan of founding a new 
city on the site of Jerusalem, peopled by a colony of foreigners, 
inc city was called JEWk Capitolina; /Elia after the pr^nomen 
of the emperor, Capitolina as dedicated to the Jupiter of the 
capitol. An edict was issued, prohibiting any Jew from entering 
the new city on pain of death, or approaching its environs, so as 
t^ contemplate even at a distance its sacred height More 
effectually to keep them away, the image of a swine was placed 
over the gate leading to Bethlehem. The more peaceful Chris- 
permitted to establish themselves within the walls, and 
ixha became the seat of a flourishing church and bishoprick. 
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THE PATRIARCH OF THE WEST, AND THE PRINCE OF THE 

CAPTIVITY. 

Re-etlailishmmt of ifu Community — Patriarch of Tiberias — his fawr 
and dominions -Jews in Egyft-^Asia Minor — Crttce — ItaJy — Spain 
— Gaul— Germany — Origin and nature of the Rabbinical Authority — 
The Worship of the Synagogue— Early History of the Patriarchate — 
Civit Contests — Contests with the Babylonian jeios — Relation with 
Pome — The Prince of the Captivity — yews in China. 

For the fourth time the Jewish people seemed on the brink 
of extermination. Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus, Titus, Hadrian, 
had successively exerted their utmost power to extinguish, not 
merely the political existence of the state, but even the separate 
being of the people. It might have appeared impossible that 
anything like a community should again revive within Palestine ; 
still more so, that the multitudes of Jews scattered over the 
whole face of the world should nuiintain any correspondence or 
intelligence, continue a distinct and unmingled race, or resist 
the process of absorption into the general population, which is 
the usual fate of small bodies of strangers, settled in remote and 
unconnected regions. In less than sixty years after the war 
under Hadrian, before the close of the second century after 
Christ, the Jews present the extraordinarv spectacle of two regu* 
lar and organised communities; one under a sort of spiritual 
bead, the Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehendingall of Israelitish 
descent who inhabited the Roman empire; the other under the 
Prince of the Captivity, to whom all the eastern Jews paid their 
allegiance. Gibnon has briefly stated the growth of the former 
of these principalities with his usual general accuracy, as regards 
facts, though the relation is colour^ by his sarcastic tone, in 
which the bitter antipathy of his school to the Jewish race is 
strongly marked. Notwithstanding these repeated provoca- 
tions, the resentment of the Roman princes expired ^er the 
victory; nor were their apprehensions continued beyond the 
period of war and danger. By the general indulgence of poly- 
theism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
were restored to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained 
the permission of circumcising their children, with the easy 
restraint that they should never confer on any foreign proselyte 
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that distinguishing m.trk of the Hebrew race. The numerous 
renuins of that people, though they were still excluded from the 
precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain 
considerable esUblishments ^th in It-oly and in the provinces, 
to acquire the freedom of Rome ; to enjoy municipal honours, 
and to obtain, at the same time, an exemption from the burthen- 
some and expensive offices of society. The moderation or the 
contempt of the Romans gave a leg:»l sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the vanquished sect. 
The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was 
empowered to appoint bis subordinate ministers and apostles, to 
exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from bis despised 
brethren an annual contribution. New s)7iagog\]CS were fre- 
c^ucnily erected in the principal cities of the empire; and the 
Sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which were cither com- 
manded by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the traditions of the 
Rabbins, were celebrated in the most solemn and public manner. 
Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stem temper of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dream of prophecy and con- 
quest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and industrious 
subjects. Their irreconcileablc hatred of mankind, instead of 
flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every opportunity 
of over-reaching the idolaters in trade; and they pronounced 
secret and ambiguous imprecations against the haughty kingdom 
of Edom."* 

Unfortunately it is among the most difficult parts of Jewish 
history to trace the growth of the patriarchal authority established 
in Tiberias, and its recognition by the whole scattered body of 
the n.ation, who, with disinterested real, and we do not scruple 
to add, a noble attachment to (he race of Israel, became voluntary- 
subiects and tributaries to their spiritual sovereign, and united 
with one mind and one heart to establish their community on 
a settled basis. It is a singular spectacle to behold a nation 
dispersed in every region of the world, without murmur or 
repugnance, submitting to the regulations, and taxing themselves 


• Acmrding to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, con- 
ducted into Italy the army of Aincai. King of Carthage. Another colony 
of [dumiMos. ^Ing from the sword of David, took refuge In the dominions 
of Romulus. For these, or for other re.isons of equal weight, the name of 
hdom was applied by the Jews to the Roman empire — ttoU. The 
liaise Josephus is a romancer of very modern date, though some of these 
legends are prol^ly more ancient. It may be worth considering whether 
many of the storira in the Talmud are not history, in a figurative disguise, 
adopt^ from pnidence. The Jews might dare to say many things of Rome, 
under the significant appellation of E<iom, which they fear^ to utter publicly, 
later and more lOTomnt ages look literally, and, perhaps. emlxlUshed 
what was intelligible among the generation to which it was addressed 
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to support the greatness of a supremacy which rested solely on 
public opinion, and had no temporal power whatever to enforce its 
decrees. It was not long before the Rabbins, who had been 
hunted down with unrelenting cruelty, began to creep forth from 
their places of concealment ; the death of Hadrian, in a few 
years after the termination of the war, and the accession of the 
mild Antoninus, gave them courage, not merely to make their 
public appearance, but openly to re-establish their schools and 
synagogues. The school of Jamnia, called the vineyard, because 
the scholars stood in regular rows, was re-opened, and the Jewish 
youth crowded to the feet of their acknowledged teachers. Of 
the Rabbins who were considered legitimate members of the 
great Sanhedrin, there escaped the storm, Simon the son of 
Gamaliel, who had an hcreaitary title to the presidency (he is 
said to have been the only young scholar who escaped the wreck 
of Bither): hve who had been named by Judah the son of 
Bava, Judah the son of Ilai, Simon the son of Jochai, R. Jose, 
R. Elasar, R. Nehemiah, and lastly, R. Meir. The first pious 
care of the Rabbins was to obtain pennission to perform funeral 
rites for their brethren; this indulgence was long celebrated by 
a thanksgiving in their daily prayers ; their next, to obtain an 
abrogation of the persecuting edicts. For this purpose Simon 
Ben Jochai, and a youth of great promise, were sent to Rome. 
This journey is adorned with the customary fables. They 
obtained the favour of the emperor by a miraculous cure of bis 
sick daughter. It is certain, however, that Antoninus issued an 
edict which permitted the Jews to perform the rite of dreum- 
cision; but, as though he apprehended that the religion of this 
despised people might still make proselytes, they were forbidden 
to initiate strangers into the family of Israel.* Still it should 
seem that in Palestine they were watched with jealous vigilance. 
A story is related of the fall of the school in Jamnia (Jabne), 
which shows as well the unruly spirit of the Jews, as the rigorous 
police of the Romans. Simon Ben Jochai, who appears to have 
been by no means a safe person to be entrusted with a mission 
to Rome, makes a prominent figure in the narrative. During a 
public debate, at which R. Jehuda, R. Jose, and R. Simon Den 
Jochai were present, the topic of discussion was the national 
character of their Roman masters. The cautious Jehuda turned 
the dangerou-s subject to their praise, on those points on which a 
Jew might conscientiously admire his oppressors. How splen- 
did,*' he exclaimed, “are the public works of this people! In 

• Perliape the confusion l»ctween the Jews and Christians, whose rapid 
progress exdted great alarm, might be the real cause of this limitation ; or It 
mignt be aimed at the Judairing Christians, who insisted on circumcising 
thdr new converts; (hough, after all, it Is by no means Improbable that 
Judaism still mode proselytes from Uic heathen. 
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every city they have built spacious market-places for the public 
use, for the commerce, and for the amusement of the inhabitants. 
They throw noble bridges over the rivers, and thus unite separate 
provinces, and facilitate the mutual intercourse of distant regions. 
How beautiful arc their baths, which contribute as much to the 
health as to the enjoyment of the people ! ” Thus spoke R. 
Jehuda, the president. The fiery Simon Ben Jochai sprang up, 
and cried aloud, “Why this adulatory encomium on heathens? 
For what purpose are all these works erected, but to gratify their 
own rapacity and facilitate their exactions? Why do they build 
spacious market-places, but for the assembling together of harlots 
to Ratify their licentiousness ? Their baths are erected only for 
their own sensual delights; their bridges, that their collectors of 
tribute may pass from land to land. occupy ourselves in 

Divine love; we studyecemal and disregard temporal advantages,'" 

The conscouence of this imprudent speech was a formal 
accusation before the authorities, Simon was adjudged to have 
forfeited his life. R. Jose, because he had maintained a suspicious 
silence, was banished. R. Jehuda alone obtained a general 
licence to teach. Simon fled, but the school was suppressed. 
Another proof of the perpetual apprehension of insurrection is 
thus related : — The trumpet blast, which was sounded at the 
commencement of the month Tisri, awakened the suspicion of a 
governor, ignorant of Hebrew customs : it was reported to be a 
signal for general revolt. The governor was appeased by a 
prudent arrangement of Simon, the son of Gamaliel, who ordered 
that the trumpet should sound, not at the commencement, only 
in the middle of the prayers, thus clearly forming part of the 
service. 

Nor was the reign of the philosophic M. Aurelius without 
danger, perhaps not without well-grounded suspicion of the Jews. 
The victories of Avidius Cissius over Vologeses, king of Parthia, 
and the capture of Ctesiphon, after a long siege, brought the 
Mesopotamian Jews once more under the dominion of Rome. 
Seleucia, in which there were many Jews, capitulated; but in 
violation of the terms, four or five thousand persons were put to 
the sword. Cassius assumed the purple in Syria ; the Jews are 
supposed to have joined his stand.ord, for Marcus Aurelius, though 
he displayed his characteristic lenity towards the Roman insur- 
gents, punished the intractable lews with the repeal of the 
favourable laws of Antoninus Pius. Their conduct seems to 
have rufllcd the temper of the philosophic emperor, who declared 
that they were more unruly than the wild Sauromatte and 
Marcomanni, against whom he was engaged in war. Yet these 
severe laws were either speedily annulled, or never carried into 
execution. The Rabbinical dominion gradually rose to greater 
power; the schools flourished; perham in this interval the great 
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synagogue or Sanhedrin bad its other migrations, from Osha to 
Shepharaam, from Shepbaraam to Bethshaaraim, from Beth- 
shaaraim to Seppboris, and finally to Tiberias, where it fixed its 
pontifical throne, and maintained its supremacy for several 
centuries. Tiberias, it nuy be remembered, was a town built 
by Herod Antipas, over an ancient cemetery, and therefore 
abominated, by the more scruplous Jews, as a dwelling of 
uncleanness. But the Rabbins soon obviated this objection. 
Simon Ben Jochai, by his cabalistic art, discovered the exact 
spot where the burial-place bad been; this was marked off, and 
the rest of the city declared, on the same unerring authority, to 
be clean. Here, then, in this noble city, on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, the Jewish pontiff fixed his throne; the Sanhedrin, if 
it had not, as the Jews pretend, existed during all the reverses 
of the nation, was formally re-established. Simon, the son 
and heir of Gamaliel, was acknowledged as the Patriarch of the 
Jews, and Nasi or President of the Sanhedrin. R. Nathan was 
the Ab-beth-din; and the celebrated R. Meir, the Hachim, or 
Head of the Law. In every region of the West, in every province 
of the Roman empire, the Jews of every rank and class sub- 
mitted, with the uintost readiness, to the sway of their Spiritual 
Potentate. His mandates were obeyed, his legates received 
with honour, his supplies levied without difficulty, in Rome, in 
Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat later period, probably about 
the reign of Alexander Severus, the Christian writer, Origen, 
thus describes the power of the Jewish Patriarch. “Even now, 
when the Jews arc under the dominion of Rome, and pay the 
didracbm, how great, by the permission of Csesar, is the power 
of their Ethnarch ! 1 myself have been a w iincss that it is little 
less than that of a king. For they secretly pass judgments 
according to their law, and some arc capitally condemned, not 
with open and acknowledged authority, but with the connivance 
of the emperor. This 1 have learned, and am fully acquainted 
with, by long residence in their country." 

Here, then, it may be well to tike a survey of these dominions 
of the Western Patriarch, to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
origin and condition of the different seitleracnls of Jews it 
Europe, Western Asia, and Africa, the constitution of their 
societies, and the nature of the authority e.xerciscd by the 
supreme pontifif. 

It will have been seen, in many incidental notices, that long 
before the dissolution of the Jewish state, and before the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, this people were widely dispersed over 
the whole face of the globe. The following passage of Philo, in 
his letter of Agrippa, which might be confirmed by other quota- 
tions from JosepQus, describes their state in his own days (the 
reign of Caligula): “Jerusalem is the city of my ancestors, the 
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metropolis, not only of Judaea, but of many other provinces, in 
consequence of the colonies which it has at different times sent 
out into the neighbouring countries, Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Coclesyria; and into more distant regions, Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
the greatest part of Asia Minor, as far as Bithynia, and the re* 
mote shores of the Euxinc ; so also into Europe, into Thessaly, 
BoEotia, Macedonia, >Etolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and into 
most, and those the best, parts of the Peloponnesus : and not 
only are the Continents full of Jewish colonies, but the principal 
islands also, Eubcea, Cyprus, and Crete. 1 say nothing of the 
countries beyond the Euphrates; for all of them, except a small 
portion, particularly Babylon and the Satrapies of the rich adja- 
cent districts, have many Jewish inhabitants.** The events of 
the Jewish history in Palestine tended to increase rather than 
diminish the number of those who were either dragged away as 
captives, or sought peace and security from the devastation of 
their native land in the less troubled provinces of the empire. 
Even where they suffered most, through their own turbulent 
disposition, or the enmity of their neighbours, they sprang 
again from their undying stock, however it might be hewn by 
the sword, or seared by the fire. Ma$s.icre seemed to have 
no effect in thinning their ranks, and, like their forefathers in 
Egypt, they still multiplied under the most cruel oppression. In 
Egypt and C>Tcne, indeed, they had experienced the greatest 
losses, but on the visit of Hadrian to Alexandria, he found the 
city and country still swarming with Jews. The origin and his- 
tory of the Egyptian, as well as of the Syrian, Jews, have been 
alrc.idy traced. The Jews of Asia Minor owed their fi«t 
establishment toAntiochus the Great, who settled great numbers 
in the different cities in that region. From Asia Minor they 
probably spre.id to Greece and to the isl.mds. The clearest 
notion of their numbers in all this part of the world, including 
Galatia, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, may be found from the 
narrative of the Apostolic journeys. Whatever city Paul enters, 
he seems to find a synagogue, and a number of his countrymen, 
many of whom were powerful and opulent. We need only 
name the cities of Ephesus, Laodicea, Pergamus, Tbessalonica, 
Athens, and Corinth. It is probable that in Asia Minor, and in 
Alexandria, the later Jews first generally adopted their com- 
mercial h.abits ; but their condition was much more secure in the 
former country than among the fiery inhabitants of the factious 
city. ^ Many public decrees are extant, not only of the 
Roman authorities, particularly Julius Csesar, which secure Im- 
portant privileges to the Jewish residents in Asia Minor, but 
likewise local ordinances of the different cities, Pergamus, Hali- 
camassus, Laodicea, Ephesus, and Miletus, highly mvourable to 
these foreign denitens, and seeming to show that the two races 
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lived together on terms of perfect amity, in some of the occur- 
rences related in the Acts of the Apostles, the Jews, in those 
times, appear a considerable and influential, by no means the 
proscribed and odious, race, which they were held in other 
quarters. The public decrees usually gave them the title of 
Roman citizens, a privilege to which many of the Jews (the well- 
known instance of St. Paul will occur to every one) had un- 
doubtedly attained. It was their great object to obtain exemp- 
tion from military service. In other times they do not seem to 
^vc objected to enrol themselves in the armies of their rulers. 
Some are said to have been in Alexander's army; and an 
improbable story is told, by a doubtful authority, Hecai*us, of 
their refusing and obtaining an exemption from being employed 
in building an idolatrous temple in Babylon. The striking story 
of Mosellama is more authentic.* But most likely, having be- 
taken themselves to the more lucrative occupations of peace, at 
later periods they pleaded that it was contrary to their religion 
to bght, or to work, or even to march on the Sabbath, and that 
they could not partake of the same meat with the other soldiers ; 
their plea seems to have been admitted. Of their wealth, we 
have a curious evidence. Their contributions to the temple were 
so at^lci as to excite the jealous rapacity of the Roman govern- 
or. Cicero^ in a memorable orationi vindicates Flaccus for not 
having permitted the provinces to be drained of their wealth for 
such a purpose^ and bolds up his example to other governors, 
complaining that Italy itself suffered by the exportation of so 
much wealth* 

The origin of the Jews in Italy, or rather in Rome, is very 
obscure. It is usually ascribed to the vast number of slaves 
brought to the capital by Pompey after his conquest of Jerusalem. 
Tb«e slaves were publicly sold in the markets; yet, if we arc to 
Mieve Philo, they were emancipated almost without exception 
by their tolerant masters, who were unwilling to do violence to 
their religious scruples. Is it not more pro^ble, that there were 
some, if not many, opulent commercial Jews already in Rome, 
who, with their usuiil national spirit, purchased, to the utmost 
of their means, their unhappy countrymen, and enabled them to 
settle in freedom in the great metropolis ? The passage in Cicero, 
alluded to above, is conclusive evidence to the wealth of the 
Jewish community in Italy. However that may be, it is certain 
that a vast number of Jewish libertines or freed-slaves inhabited 

1.^ Greek soldiers were watching with supeislilious anxiety 

the lught or a bird, which was to be of good or evil omen, they were horror- 
^ruck to M it fall, tnuisfixcd by the arrow of their Jewish comrade. The 
Jew calmly aruwcied. How much must yonder bird have known of the 
secrets of futurity, which knew not how to avoid the arrow of Mosellama the 
Jew? 
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Rome. Tacitus states their number at 4000. It appears from 
Josephus, as we have seen, that 8000 were present when Arche- 
laus appeared before Augustus, and a vast number poured out 
to welcome the false Alexander. They formed the chief popu- 
lation of the Transtibcrinc region.* They shared (that is, the 
less wealthy) in the general largess of com which was distributed 
among the poorer inhabitants of the city : by a special favour of 
Augustus, f if the distribution fell on a Sabbath, their portion 
was reserved. They were expelled by Tiberius, and a great 
number drafted off as soldiers to the unwholesome island of 
Sardinia ; by Caligula they were oppressed ; by Claudius once 
more expelled, or at least their synagogues closed on account of 
the feuds between the Jews and Christians. Yet here, as else- 
where, oppression and persecution seemed not to be the slightest 
check to their increase. They had a sort of council, or house of 
judgment, which decided all matters of dispute. To this, no 
doubt, either in the synagogue or law court attached to it, St. 
Paul expected to give an account of his conduct. The numbers 
of the Jews in Rome were doubtless much increased, but their 
respectability as well as their popularity much diminished, by 
the immense influx of the most destitute as well ns the most 
unruly of thc-race, who were swept into captivity by thousands 
after the fall of Jerustilcm. The language of the incidental 
notices which occur about the Jews in the Latin authors, after 
this period, seems more contemptuous, and implies that many of 
them were in the lowest state of penury, the outcasts of society. 
Juvenal bitterly complains that the beautiful and poetic grove of 
Lgcria was let out to mendicant hordes of Jews, who pitched 
their camps like gipsies, in the open air, with a wallet and a 
bundle of hay for their pillow, as their only furniture. Martial 
alludes to their filth, ana, what is curious enough, describes them 
as pedlars, venders 'of matches, which they trafficked for broken 
glass. 

Of their establishment in the other provinces in the Roman 
empire, wc have no certain information. In the middle ages 
the most extraordinary fables were invented, concerning their 
first settlement in Germany, France, and Spain. Those relating 
to the latter country may serve as a specimen. There they 
claimed descent from maritime adventurers in the time of Solo- 
mon, or from a part of their race transported to that country 

* It b amusing to see the malicious s.ttUfact1on with which Basnage 
attempts to prove against hb Roman Catholic opponents, that they were 
possewn of the Vatican. 

t It seems to have been the amusement of the idle youth of Rome to visit 
the Jewish synagogue. The well-known rassngn In the ninth satire ot 
Homce will occur to the classical reader. Though we have some doubb. 
whether the Judaism of the poet's friend, Fuscas Arbtlus, has not beer 
Inferred on insufficient grounds. 
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when Nebuchadnezzar conquered Spain ! * Hebrew derivations 
were found for many of the Spanish cities, which proved, to the 
satisfaction even of later antiquaries, the early settlement of the 
Jews in that region; forgetting entirely the close affinity of the 
Phoenician and Punic dialects with the Hebrew, and the suc- 
cessive occupation of, at least, maritime Spain by these kindred 
nations. In fact, the Jews spread with the dominion of the 
Roman arms, part as slaves, part as free men with commercial 
objects, or seeking only a safe and peaceful setilemcnL Some, 
no doubt, made their livelihood by reputable traffic or industry, 
and attained to opulence; others were adventurers, more unscru- 
pulous as to the means by which they obtained their subsistence. 
The heathen could not but look with something of the interest 
excited by wonder on this strange, unsocial, and isolated people, 
who dwelt among them, and yet were not of them. While the 
philosopher despised the fanaticism which he could not com- 
prehend, the populace mingled something like awe with their 
dislike. The worse and more destitute of tbc race probably 
availed themselves of this feeling; many, half impostors and 
half enthusiasts, gained their livelihood by working on the super- 
stitious terrors of the people, who were never more open to 
deception than in this age of comparative improvement. The 
empire swarmed with Jewish wonoer-workers, mathematicians, 
astrologers, or whatever other name or office they assumed 
or received from their trembling hearers. 

Yet, in some points, all of Hebrew blood, rich and poor, high 
and low, concurred, in their faithful attachment to ineir syna- 
gogue, their strict subordination to their religious teachers, and 
through their synagogue and teachers to the great spiritual head 
of their community, the Patriarch of Tiberias. Wherever Jews 
resided, a synagogue might be, and usually was, formed. Every 
synagogue was visited in turn by the Le^te of the Patriarch. 
These legates were called apostles : the office probably existed 
before the fall of Jerusalem : the apostle collected the contribu- 
tions for the temple. They bad authority to regulate all differ- 
races which might arise, and to receive the revenue of the 
Patriarch. Every year a proclamation was made by sound of 
trumpet, in every synagogue, commanding the payment of the 
tnbute : its final day of settlement was on the last of May. On 
the return of these legates they informed tbc Patriarch of the 
rtate of the synagogues, assisted him as counsellors, and held a 
distinguished rank among the people. The early Christians 

• Thae fables wet« probably Invenled for (he purpose of exculpating 
(benuelves wiih the Cbristians, as, having long before been separated fiom 

“uon, ibM could not have borne any pan in theguJlt of the Crudfizioa 
of Christ. When the Christians took ToImo, this pSa was urged ; perhaps 
it was invented at (bat time. r 
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accuse tbejews of havinj; sent messengers throughout the world, 
for the purpose of anathematising them m their s>-nagogucs, and 
uttering a solemn curse upon the name of Jesus Christ. It is by 
no means unlikely that these legates received instructions to 
warn all the faithful Israelites against this detested innovation, 
and to counteract by every means in their power the progress of 
the new religion. No doubt the rapid growth of (Thristianity 
tended to strengthen the power of the synagogue, by constantly 
keeping alive the vigiLince, and inflaming the zei, of the more 
steadfast and ardent adherents to the Law. Indeed the point 
which mitigates, more than any other, our compassion for the 
sufferings of the Jews, is the readiness with which they joined 
the heathen in the persecution of the Christians. Too often the 
Jews, though themselves eating the bitter bread of slavery, and 
instnictctl in the best school for the bumancr feelings, adversity, 
were seen rejoicing by the stake of the expiring Christian. In 
the beautiful description of the death of Polyc.irp, there is a 
frightful incident of the Jews howling around the body of the 
holy martyr. 

The worship of the synagogue, with its appendant school or 
law court, where lectures were given, and knotty points of the 
law debated, became the great bond of national union, and has 
continued, though the monarchical centre of unity in Tiberias 
disappeared in a few centuries, to hold together the scattered 
nation in the closest uniformity. The worship of the synagogue 
is extremely simple. Wherever ten Jews were found, there a 
synagogue ought to be formed. The Divine Presence, the 
invisible Shechinah, descends not but where ten arc met together; 
if fewer, the Divine Visitant was supposed to say, “Wherefore 
come I, and no one Is here ?*’ It was a custom, therefore, in 
some of the more numerous communities, to appoint ten “men 
of leisure," whose business it was to form a congregation.* The 
buddings were plain ; in their days of freedom it was thought 
right that the house of pr.iyer to God, from its situation or its 
form, should overtop the common dwellings of man; but in their 
1?^* of humiliation, in strange countries, the lowly synagogue, 
the type of their condition, was content to lurk undisturbed in 
less conspicuous situations. Even in Palestine the synagogues 
rnust have been small, for Jerusalem was said to contain or 
480; the foreign Jews, from the different quarters of the world, 
seem each to have had their separate building, where they com- 
municated m prayer with their neighbours and kindred. Such 
were the synagogues of the Alexandrians, the Cyrenians, and 
others. Besides the regular synagogues, which were roofed, In 

• ^ch teetnt the dmple iolotlon of a question on which learned volumes 
nave been wriKea. 
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some places they had chapels or oratories^ open to the air^ chietly 
perhaps where their worship was not so secure of protection from 
the authorities ; these were usually in retired and piciurcs^que 
situations, in groves, or on the sea-shore. In the distribution of 
the synagogue, some remote resemblance to the fallen temple 
was kept up. The entrance was from the cast : in the centre 
stood an elevated tribune or rostrum, in the place of the great 
altar, where prayer, the only permitted sacrifice, and if from an 
bumble and contrite heart, doubtless most acceptable to their 
Almighty Father, was constantly offered, and the book of the 
Law was read. At the west end stood a chest, in which the 
book was laid up, making the place, as it were, an humble 
Holy of Holies, though now no longer separated by a veil, nor 
protected by the Cherubim and Mercy Seat* Particular seats, 
usually galleries, were railed ofT for the women. 

The chief religious functionary in the synagogue was called 
the angel, or bishop. He ascended the tribune, repeated or 
chanted the prayers, his bead during the ceremony being 
covered with a veil. He called the reader from bis place, 
opened the book before him, pointed out the passage, and over- 
looked him that he read correctly. The readers, who were three 
in number on the ordinary days, seven on the morning of the 
Sabbath, five on festivals, were selected from ihe body of the 
people. The l^w of course was read, and the prayers likewise 
repeated, in the Hebrew language. The days of Public service 
in the synagogue were the Sabbath, the second and fifth days of 
the week, Monday and Thursday. There was an officer in the 
synagogues out of Palestine, and probably even within its 
borders, called an interpreter, who translated the Law into the 
vernacular tongue, usually Greek in the first* case, or Syro- 
Cbaldaic in the latter* Besides the bishop, there were three 
elders, or rulers, of the synagogue* who likewise formed a court 
or consistory for the judgment or all offences. They had the 
power of inflicting punishment by scourging; from Origen s 
account, the patriarch of Tiberias had assumed the power of 
life and death. But the great control over the public mind lay 
in the awful sentence of excommunication. The anathema of 
the synagogue cut off the offender from the Israel of God; he 
became an outcast of society. The first process, usually, was 
the censure; the name and the offence of the delinquent were 
read for four succeeding Sabbaths, during which he had time to 
make his peace with the congregation; at the end of that wiod 
the solemn NidduL or interdict, was pronounced, which for 
thirty days separated the criminal from toe hopes and privileges 
of Israel For more heinous offences, and agamsl contumacious 
delinquents, the more terrific Cherem, or the still fatal 
Shaxnmata, the excommunication, was proclaimed. The Cherem 
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inflict^ civil death, but, on due repentance and rep^ation for 
the crime, the same authority which denounced, might repeal 
the Cherem — the absolved offender was restored to life. But no 
power could cancel the irrevocable Sbaminata. Some indeed 
have doubted whether the last sentence was ever pronounced, or 
even was known to the law. Prudence would certainly have 
advised the disuse of a practice which might drive the desperate 
offender to seek that consolation in another faith, which was 
irrevocably denied him in his own : the church would have 
opened its gates to receive him who was doomed to perpetual 
exile from the s)'nagogue. The sentence of excommunication 
was couched in the most fearful phrases. The delinquent was 
excommunicated, anathematised, accursed — by the book of the 
Law, by the ninety-three precepts, by the malediction of Joshua 
against Jericho, by that of Elisha against the children who 
mocked him, and so on through all the terrific tbreatenings of 
the ancient law and histor>% He was accursed by the mysterious 
names of certain spirits of deadly power. He was accursed by 
heaven and e.irth, by the Seraphim and by the heavenly orbs. 

Let nothing good come out of him, let his end be sudden, let 
all creatures become his enemies, let the whirlwind crush him, 
the fever and every other malady and the edge of the sword 
smite him, let his death be unforeseen, and drive him into outer 
darkness/' Excommunication, as we have said, inflicted a civil 
death; how far, at least in the milder form, it excluded from the 
synagogue, seems not quite clear. But no one, except his wife 
and children, might approach the moral leper — all others must 
avoid him the distance of a toisc. If there were a dead body in 
his house, no one might inter it; if a child be born, the father 
must circumcise it. Public detestation was not appeased by 
death. No one mourned him who died excommunicated; his 
coffin WAS stoned, and a heavy slab was placed over his remains 
by the hands of justice, either as a mark of infamy, or to pre- 
vent him from rising again at the last day. No doubt these 
spirituM terrors were often abused by the domineering Rabbi; 
but It is as little to be questioned, that they exercised a high 
moral influence. The excommunication smote the adulterer, or 
the unnatural father, who, in their striking language, more cruel 

neglected the children s^om God bad given. 
The influence of the Rabbins was not grounded on the public 
services of religion alone. The whole course of education was 
committed to their care, or at least to their superintendence.* In 

. * 1* considered the authorised course of Jew ish education. 

“ the children can speak, they are taught certain religious axioms; 
from thfw or four to six or seven they learn ibdr letters ; at that age they 
te ^h^l, and are taught to read the P^taleu^ ; at ten they eommenee 
the Mischna; at thirteen and one day they are oonddered responsibla, ard 
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all those interesting epochs of domestic life in which the heart 
is most open to impressions of reverence and attachment, the 
Rabbi, even where the ancient Levite had no office, had made 
himself an indispensable part of the ceremony. When the 
house rejoiced in the birth of a man child, though circumcision 
was not necessarily performed in the synagogue, nor was the 
operator usually of that order, yet ill-omened and unblest was 
the eighth-day feast which was not graced by the presence of a 
Rabbi. In marriages the Rabbi joined the bands, pledged the 
cup, and pronounced the seven prayers of benediction over the 
wedded pair. The Rabbi attended the sick, and consoled him 
with the assurance of the ceruin resurrection of all faithful 
Israelites to their exclusive Paradise, .and he attended at the 
interment of the dead. Nor was this all: by degrees the whole 
life of the Jew was voluntarily enslaved to more than Brahminical 
or monkish minuteness of observance. Every day and every 
hour of the day, and every act of every hour, had its appointed 
regulations, grounded on distorted texts of Scripture, or the 
sentences of the wise men, and artfully molded up with the 
national reminiscences of the past or their distinctive hoj^s of 
the future,— the divine origin of the law, the privileges of God s 
chosen people, the restoration to the Holy City, the coming of 
the Messiah. The Jew with his early prayer was to prevent the 
rising sun, but more blessed he who encroached upon the night 
to lament, before the dawn, the fate of Jeru^lcm. His rising 
from his bed, his manner of putting on the difierenl articles or 
dress, the disposition of his fringed tallith, his phylacteries oii 
his head and arms, his ablutions, his meals, even the calls of 
nature, were subjected to scrupulous rules— both reminding him 
that he was of a peculiar race, and perpetually reducing him to 
ask the advice of the wise men, who alone could set at rest the 
trembling and scrupulous conscience. Nor was it enough that 
the all-seeing eye of God watched with jealous vigilance the 
minutest acts of his people; Rabbinical authority peopled the mr 
with spirits of beneficent or malign aspect ; the former might be 
revolted by the least unclcanness, the latter were ever ready to 
take advantage of every delinquency. The wise men alone 
were well acquainted with the nature, the orders, the powers, ot 
the arts of these mysterious beings; and thus a new and 
unbounded field was opened for their interference. Such was 
the character of the Rabbinical dominion as it was graduaUy, 
though perhaps not as yet perfectly, developed. Such (lor this 
dominion now assumed a monarchical form) was the kmgdoni oi 
the Patriarch of Tiberi.is, in its boundaries as extensive as tnat 

are bound to keep the 613 precepts of the Uw; at fifteen ib^ ‘.’l® 

Geroara. i. t., the Talmud ; at eighteen they many ; at twenty they enter 

ioto businett. 
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of Rome, and founded on the strongest basis, the blind and 
zealous attachment of its subjects. 

Before long the Sanhedrin of that city began to assume a 
loftier tone, their edicts were dated as from Jerusalem, their 
school was called Sion. But into this spiritual court, as into that 
of more splendid and worldly sovereigns, ambition and intrigue 
soon found their way. The monarch could not brook any consti- 
tutional limitation to his state or authority: the subordinate 
officers, the aristocracy of this singuLir state, were eager to usurp 
upon the throne. The first collision was on the all-important 
point of eticj^uettc. No sooner was Simon, son of Gamaliel, 
quietly seated in the Patriarchate, than he began to assert or 
enlarge his prerogative. His Ab-beth-din, R. Nathan, and his 
Hachim, R. Mcir, enjoyed a larger share of his state than he 
was willing to concede. When any one of these beads of the 
spiritual senate entered, the whole assembly was accustomed to 
rise, and to remain standing till he was seated. This equality of 
respect was galling to the piide of Simon; be determined to 
vindicate the superior dignity of his chair, and took an oppor- 
tunity of moving, in the absence of the parties concerned, that 
the whole assembly should rise only on the entrance of the 
Patriarch, on that of the Ab-bcth-din two rows, on that of the 
Hachim only one. The next time that R. Nathan and R. Meir 
made their appearance, this order was observed. The degrading 
innovation went to their hearts. They dissembled their resent- 
ment, but entered into a secret conspiracy to dethrone or to 
humiliate the unconstitutional despot. “He,” said R. Meir, 
“who cannot answer every Question which relates to the word of 
God, is not worthy to presiae in the ^eat Sanhedrin. Let us 
expose his ignorance, and so compel him to abdicate. Then you 
shall be Patriarch, and I your Ab-beth-din.*' In secret council 
they framed the most intricate and perplexing questions to con* 
found the despot. Happily for him their conversation was 
overheard by a learned and friendly member of the Sanhedrin, 
who beg.-in to discuss in a loud tone, so as to be heard by Simon 
in the neighbouring chamber, the points on which it was agreed 
to attack and perplex the overbearing Patriarch. At the next 
sitting, the rebels, Nathan and Meir, advanced to the charge 
with their formidable host of difficulties. To their confusion, 
Simon, forewarned, repulsed them on all points, and unravelled, 
with the utmost readiness, the most intricate questions. Simon 
tnumpbed, the rebellious Ab-bcth-din and Hachim were ex- 
^lled from the Sanhedrin. But still they kept up the war, and 
daily assailed the Patriarch with a new train of difficulties, for 
which they required written answers. At length the civil con- 
test ended, through the intervention of the more moderate. The 
ex-Ab-beth-din and ex-Hachim were reinstated; but, on the 
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momentous point whether the whole Sanhedrin ruse on their 
entrauce> or only two rows, we deeply regret that we must leave 
the reader in the same lamentable ignorance with ourselves. 

Not content, or rather flushed, with this advance towards 
unlimited monarchy in his own dominions, the high-minded 
Simon began to meditate schemes of foreign conquest The inde- 
pendence or equality of the head of the Babylonian community 
haunted him, as that of the Patriarch of Constantinople did the 
early popes; and a cause of quarrc4 curiously similar to that 
about the time on which Easter was to be kept, speedily arose. 
The schools of Babylonia and Palestine fell into an open schism 
concerning the calculation of the paschal feast Simon deter- 
mined to assert the superiority of the patriarchate of Tiberias 
over bis disobedient brethren. The scene is in the highest 
degree characteristic. It must, however, be premised, that it is 
by no means certain at what time the Princes of the Captivity 
commenced their dynasty. In the following story, Abia appears 
as the head of the community; but probably the prince bad not 
yet obtained the influence, or assumed the state, which, during 
the first fifty years of the third century, distinguished the Jewish 
sovereign of the East. Hananiab, who taught at Nahar-pakod, 
and Judah Ben Bethuriab, were the most eminent of the learned 
teachers in the schools of Babylon ; and to humble their pride 
and bring them into subordination to the scat of learning in 
Tiberias, was the great object of the mission which was despatched 
by the Patriarch. The two legates were furnished with three 
letters. They delivered the first to Hananiah, which bore the 
superscription, “To your holiness,” Delighted with their recog- 
nition of a title considered of high importance, Hananiah 
courteously inquired the reason of their coming.— “To learn 
your system or instruction.” Still more flattered, Hananiah 
received the ambassadors with the utmost cordiality, and com- 
mended them to the people, as worthy of every honour, both as 
descendants of the nigh priest (for the Patriarch of Tiberias 
claimed his lineage from Aaron) and for <heir own personal 
merit. When the treacherous legates had secured their ground 
in the good opinion of the people, they began to controvert the 
judgments of Hananiab, to animadvert on his opinions, and to 
lessen him by every means in the public estimation. Hananiah, 
enraged at this abuse of his kindness, summoned a second 
assembly of the people, and denounced the legates as traitors 
and ignorant men. The people replied, “That which thou hast 
built, thou canst not so soon pull down ; the hedge which thou 
hast planted, thou canst not pluck up without injury to thyself.’* 
Hananiah demanded their objections to his system of instruction. 
They answered, “Thou hast dared to fix Intercalations and new 
moons, by which great inconformities have arisen between the 
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brethren in Babylonia and Palestine.” *'So did Rabbi Akida,*' 
said Haoaniab, "when in Babylon.” ''Akiba^” they rejoined, 
'* left not his like in P.alestine.” ” Neither,” cried the desperate 
Rabbi, “ have I left my equal in Palestine." The legates produced 
their second letter, which ran. in these mysterious words: "That 
which thou Icftcst a kid, is grown up a strong-homed goat;” it 
meant that the Sanhedrin, which he left without power, had 
regained all its authority. Hananiah was struck domb. R. Isaac, 
one of the deputies, saw his time: be mounted the tribune, from 
which the law was usually read. "These,” he said, naming 
them, “are the holy days of God — these the holy days of 
Hananiah I ” An indistinct murmur ran through the synagogue. 
R. Nathan, the second deputy, arose and read the verse of 
Isaiah, "Out of Sion gocth forth the law, and the word of God 
from Jerusalem." Then, with a bitter intonation, " Out of 
Babylon gocth forth the law, the word of God from Nahar-pakod." 
The assembly was in an uproar. “ Alter not the word of God," 
was the universal cry. The legates followed up their advantage 
and produced their third letter, which threatened excommunica- 
tion against the factious opponents of their authority. They 
added these emphatic words: — "The leanudh^ye sent us, and 
commanded us thus to say. If he will submit, well; if not, utter 
at once the interdict. So likewise set the choice before our 
brethren in foreign parts. If they will stand by us, well; if not, 
let them ascend their high places; let Ahia build them an altar, 
and Hananiah (he was of L«vitical descent) sing at the sacrifice; 
and let them at once set themselves ap-irt and say, We have no 
portion in the Israel of God." From all sides an instantaneous 
cry arose, " Heaven preserve us from heresy — we have still a 
portion in the Israel of God." The authority of the Sanhedrin 
in Tiberias was universally recognised. Judah Ben Bethuriah, 
as well as Hananiah, was forced to bow to the yoke ; and till the 
political separation of the Babylonian from the Western Jews, 
on the restoration of the Persian monarchy (for the province 
had now been again brought under the Roman dominion by the 
conquests of Verus), the Patriarch of Tiberias maintained his 
uncontested supremacy over the whole Jewish commonalty. In 
fb* preceding history, both in the object and the manner in 
which it_ was conducted, we are almost tempted to inquire 
whether it is not a scene borrowed from the annals of the Paoal 
Church. 

But before we describe the re-establishment of the Reseb- 
Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in all the state and splendour 
of an Oriental sovereign, far outshining, at least in pomp, his 
rival sovereign in Tiberias, we return to the west to trace the 
history of the Palestinian Jews, as connected with that of their 
Roman masters. During all the later conflicts with Rome^ the 
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Saroariuns had escaped by quiet submission the miseries which 
had so perpetually fallen on their more unruly brethren ; they 
had obtained the rights of Roman citizenship for their fidelity. 
During the first establishment of the Rabbinical dominion at 
Tiberias, its chiefs had displayed an unprecedented degree of 
liberality towards their once detested. neighbours. Though they 
sarcastically denominated them "the proselytes of the lions,* 
yet they would inhabit the same city, sleep in the same house, 
eat at the same table, and even partake or anintals which they 
had killed. This unusual mildness rested on the authority of 
R. Akiba, and seems to strengthen the suspicion that it was 
grounded on policy, and that the enterprising Rabbi bad laid a 
deliberate scheme of uniting in one league all who claimed Jewish 
descent But this amity between the two hostile sects was but 
transient One Rabbi declared that it was better to use water 
for an offering than Samaritan wine. Another, in their own 
city, openly accused them of worshipping idols on Gerixim ; he 
hardly escaped with bis life. Political circumstances increased 
the jealousies, which at last broke out into open hostilities; and 
opportunities occurred In which they might commit mutual acts 
or violence, without the interference of the ruling powers. 

In one of the great contests for the empire, they espoused 
opposite parlies. The Samaritans, unfortunately for themselves, 
were on the losing side. Pescennius Niger had assumed the 
purple in Syria. The Jews presented a petition for the reduction 
of their taxation. " Ye demand," said the stern Roman, " ex- 
emption from tribute for your soil— I will lay it on the air you 
breathe.*’ The Samaritans took up arms for Niger, the Jews 
threw themselves into the party of Severus. That able general 
soon triumphed over all opposition, and severely punished the 
partisans of his rival : the Samaritans forfeited their privilege of 
Roman citizenship. The presence of the emperor overawed the 
conflicting factions, though Severus himself was m great <^ger 
from a daring robber of the country, named Claudius, who boldly 
rode into his camp, saluted and embraced hinif and before orders 
could be given for his seizure, had escaped, Severus celebrated 
a Jewish triumph, probably on account of the general pacification 
ot the province. His laws were favourable to the Jews, The 
edict of Antonine was re-enacted, though still with its limitation 
against circumcising proselytes. The Jews were permitted to 
underuke the tutelage of pagans, which shows that they bad 
still the privileges of Roman citizenship, and they were exempt 
from borthens incompatible with their religion. Still they were 
interdicted from approaching the walls oT the Holy City, and 
their general condition is thus described by TcrtuUian, who wrote 
during the reign of Severus. •• Dispersed and va^twnd, exil^ 
from their native soil and airj they wander over the face or tne 
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earth, without a king, either human or rlivinc; and even as 
strangers, they arc not permitted to siiluie with their footsteps 
their native land." 

The Jews and Christians contest the honour of having furnished 
a nurse to the fratricide son of Severus, Caracalla.* If this 
t>Tant indeed sucked the milk of Christian gentleness, his savage 
disposition turned it to gall. According to the Rabbinic.1l 
legends, he was so attached to bis Jewish playmates, as to have 
shed tears when one of them was whipt by order of the emperor. 
Indeed for several reigns, Judaism might boast its influence on 
the imperial throne. Among the strange medley of foreign 
superstitions with which the filthy Heliogabalus offended even 
the easy and tolerant religion of his Roman subjects, he adopted 
the Jewish usages of circumcision and abstinence from swine’s 
flesh. And, in the reign of the good Alexander Severus, that 
beautiful oasis in the desert of this period of the imperial history, 
the Jews enjoyed the equal protection and the favour of the 
virtuous sovereign. Abraham, as well as Christ, had his place 
in the emperor’s gallery of divinities, or men worthy of dwine 
honours. Alexander was even called the Father of the 
Synagogue. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchal throne bad been ascended 
by the most celebrated of the Rabbinical sovereigns; Jchilda, 
sometimes called the Nasi or Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, 
sometimes emphatically the Rabbi, succored his father, Sitnon, 
son of Gamaliel. Jehuda is said to have been bom on the day 
on which R. Akiba died ; an event predicted, according to his 
admirers, in the verse of Solomon — “ One sun ariseth^ ami om 
sun f^otth down” Akiba was the setting — ^Jehuda the dawning 
sun. He was secretly circumcised, in defiance of the law or 
Hadrian. His whole life was of the most spotless purity ; hence 
he was called the Holy, or the Holiest of the Holy. R. Jehuda 
was the author of a new constitution to the Jewish people. He 
embodied in the celebrated Mischna, orCodcof traditional Law, 
all the authorised interpretations of the Mosaic Law, the tra- 
ditions, the decisions of the learned, and the precedents of the 
courts or schools. It is singular that this period is distinguished 

* Jost, in his " Geschichteder Israeliten seit der telt der Maccabuer.*' con- 
ceives that the strange stories In the Jewish vrrltets, about the intercourse 
between one of the Antonines, (roost assert the tint, the Pious,) and the head 
of the Sanhedrin of Tiberias, and his secret Judaism, are grounded on this 
tale of Caracalln. We lake the opportunity of expressing our obligation to 
thh work, which has been of the greatest use in the composition of this Inst 
volume of our History. We dUTer from Jost, who is a pupii of Elchhora, on 
particularly the composition of the older Scriptures, but we 
gladly bear testimony to the high ralue of his work, which, both in depth of 
researcit and arrangement, is far superior to the desultory, and by no means 
trusiwort'ty, volumes of Basnage. 
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by the labours of ihe great Roman lawyers in the formation of a 
code of jurisprudence for the whole empire. It might seem as if 
the Tews, constituting thus, as it were, an imperium in impeno, 
a sute within a state, were ambitious of providing themselves 
with their own pandects, either in emulation of their masters, or 
Jest their subjects might discover the superior advantage of a 
written code over the arbitrary decisions of the Rabbinical 
interpreters of their original polity. The sources from whicli 
the Mischna was derived, may give a fair view of the natme 
of the Rabbinical authority, and the manner m which it had 
superseded the original Mosaic constitution. The Mischna was 
grounded, i. On the written Law of Moses. 2. On the Oral 
Law, received by Moses on Mount Sinai ; and handed down, it 
was said, by uninterrupted tradition. 3* decisions or 

maxims of the Wise Men. 4. Opinions of particular individ- 
uals, on which the schools were divided, and which sail remain^ 
open. 5. Ancient usages and customs. The distribution of the 
Mischna affords a curious exemplification of the intimate manner 
in which the reUgious and civU duties of the Jews were interwoven, 
and of the authority assumed by the Law over every transaction 
of life. The first book considers the people as cultivators of the 
soil, and appears to imply that they were still, to a considerable 
extent, landed proprietors in Palestine, It regulates all anairs 
of husbandry— trees, fruiu, seeds, &c. The second book relates 
to festivals and holy days. The third contains the statutes 
relating to marriage and the female sex. The fourth considers 
the Jew chiefly in his commercial character; it defines the law 
of property, exchange, damage, loss, resUtution. The fifth 
treats of holy things, oblations, vows, The sixth, of things 

clean and unclean. . r n 

As the object of this great work was to fi.x, once for all, on 

undoubted authority, the whole unwriuen Uw, some of the more 
lealous Rabbins reprobated this measure of Jehuda the Holy, as 
tending to supersede or invalidate their own personal weight. 
But the multiplication of written statutes enlarges rather than 
contracts the province of the lawyer; a ncwficld was opened for 
ingenuity, and comment was spe^ily heaped upon the Mischna, 
till it was buried under its weight, as the Mosaic Law had been 
before by the Mischna. The interpreters of the Mischna as- 
sumed a particuLir naiuc^ ibc Fanaim. In fact, the actoow- 
ledgment of the Mischna as a sort of new constitution, powerf^y 
contributed to the maintenance of the Rabbinical authOTity after 
the fall of the Patriarchate and the extinction of the schools, it 
threw back the written Uw into a sort of reverential andmyste- 
rious obscurity. Never was such honour paid to the books oi 
Moses as by the Rabbins of Tiberias, or such labour employed 
in their preservation: every letter was counted, every dot, every 
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iou sanctified, as perhaps of the deepest import; but they were 
dark oracks, whose profound meaning could sot be caught by 
the vulgar ear ; while from the formal, and as it were constitu- 
tional, recognition of the unwritten law, as embodied iu the 
Mischna, it became the popular and practical code, until the 
more voluminous Talmud superseded, in its turn, the Mischna. 
Those ponderous tomes were at once the religious and civil 
institutes of the Jewish people, and swayed the Jews with an 
uncontested authority as the Acts of the Saints and the canon 
law the nations of Christian Europe. 

In the mean time the rival throne in Babylonia, that of the 
Prince of the Captivity, was rapidly rising to the state and 
dignity which perhaps did not attain its perfect height till under 
the Persian monarchs. There seems to have been some ac- 
knowledged hereditary claim in K. Hooa, who now appears as 
the Prince of the Captivity, as if his descent from the house of 
David bad been recognised by the willing credulity of his 
brethren. At least, if any reliance is to be placed in a speech 
attributed to R. Jehuda, that if R. Hona were to make bis 
appearance, he should do homage to him : a submission which 
would not, it may be thought, have been extorted from the 
Patriarch of Tiberias, even the modest and humble R. Jehuda, 
unless general opinion bad invested the rival chieftain with some 
peculiar sanctity. The Prince of the Captivity might recall in his 
splendour, particularly during bis inauguration, some lofty 
reminiscences of the great Jewish monarchy, under the ancestors 
from whom he claimed bis descent, the holy David and the 
magnificent Solomon, though afifectingly mingled with allusions 
to the present state of degradation. The ceremonial of bis 
installation is thus described. The spiritual heads of the people, 
the masters of the learned school^ the elders, and the people, 
assembled in great multitudes within a stately chamber, adorned 
with rich curtains, in Babylon, where, during his days of splen- 
dour, the Resch-Glutha fixed his residence. The prince was 
seat^ on a lofty throne. The heads of the schools of Sura and 
Pumbeditha were on his right hand and left. These chiefs of 
the learned men then delivered an address, exhorting the new 
monarch not to abuse his power; he was called to slavery rather 
than to sovereignty, for he was prince of a captive people. On 
the next Thursday he was inau^rated by the laying on of hands, 
and the sound of trumpets, and acclamations. He was escorted 
to his palace with great pomp, and received magnificent presents 
from Ml his subjects. On the Sabbath all the principal people 
assembled before his bouse, he placed himself at their head, and, 
his face covered with a silken veil, proceeded to the Synagogue. 
Benedictions and hymns of thanksgiving announced his entrance. 
They then brought him the Book of me Law, out of which he 
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read the hrst line, afterwards he addressed the assembly, with 
his eyes closed oat of respect. He exhorted them to charity, and 
sec the example by offering liberal alms to the poor. The cere- 
mony closed with new acclamations, and prayers to God that, 
under the new Prince, be would be pleased to put an end to their 
calamities. The Prince gave his blessing to the people, and 
prayed for each province that it might be preserved from war 
and famine. He concluded his orisons in a low voice, lest his 
prayer should be repeated to the jealous ears of the native 
monarchs, for he prayed for the restoration of the kingdom of 
Israel, which could not rise but on the ruins of their empire. 
The Prince returned to his palace, where he gave a splendid 
banquet to the chief persons of the community. After that day 
he lived in a sort of stately Oriental seclusion, never quitting his 
palace except to go to the schools of the learned, where, as he 
entered, the whole assembly rose and continued standing, till be 
took bis seat. He sometimes paid a visit to the native Sovereign 
in Babylon (Bagdad). This probably refers to a somewhat later 
period. On these great occasions his imperial host sent his own 
chariot for bis guest ; but the Prince of the Captivity dared not 
accept the invidious distinction, he walked in humble and 
submissive modesty behind the chariot. Yet bis own state was 
by no means wanting in splendour: be w.as arrayed in cloth of 
gold: fifty guards marched before him; all the Jews, who met 
him on the way, paid their homage, and fell behind into bis train. 
He was received by the eunuchs, who conducted him to the 
throne, while one of his officers, as be marched slowly along, 
distrilmted gold and silver on all sides. As the Prince approached 
the imperial throne, he prostrated himself on the ground, in 
token of vassalage. The eunuchs raised him and placed him on 
the left hand of the Sovereign. After the first salutation, the Prince 
represented the grievances or discussed the affairs of his people. 

The court of the Rcsch-Glutba is described as ccmally splendid ; 
in imitation of bis Persian master, he bad his officers, counsel- 
lors, and cup-bearers. Rabbins were appointed as satraps over 
the different communities. This state, it is probable, was 
maintained by a tribute raised from the body of the people, and 
substituted for that which, in ancient times, was paid for the 
temple in Jerusalem. His subjects in Babylonia were many of 
them wealthy. They were husbandmen, shepherds, and artisans. 
The Babylonian garments were still famous in tbe West, and 
probably great part of that lucrative manufacture was carried on 
by the Jews. Asinai and Asilai, it will be recollected, were 
weavers. It is said, indeed, in the usual figurative style, of a 
Jew merchant, of Babylon, that he had iooo vessels on the sea, 
and IOOO cities on land. They prided themselves on their 
learning as well as their wealth. Though the Palestinian Jews 

H H 
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aHeciecl to speak M'ith cuiiicuipt of Uabylonian wisdom, yet 
in general estimation the schools of Kabardca, Sera, and 
Pumbeditba, might compete with Seppboris and Tiberias. 

Whether the authority of the Prince of the Captivity extended 
beyond Babylonia and the adj.accnt districts, is uncertain. The 
limits of Persia funn an insuperable barrier to our knowledge, 
and almost all the rest of Asia, during this period, is covered, as 
it were, with impenetrable darkness. Many Jews were no doubt 
settled in Arabia. Mahomet found them both numerous and 
powerful, and ajewish dynasty had long sat on one of the native 
thrones; but this subject will come under our notice when we 
consider the influence of the progress of Mahometanism, as 
connected with the History of the Jews. All other accounts of 
Oriental Jews, at this early period, are so obscure,* so entirely 
or so nearly fabulous, that they may wisely be dismissed : but 
there is one curious point, which, as it seems to rest on better 
evidence, demands more particular notice, the establishment of 
a Jewish colony in China, if not anterior, certainly immediately 
subsequent, to the time of our Lord. This singular discovery 
was made known to Euroi>e by the Jesuit missionaries, but un- 
fortunately the Father Gorani, who had the best opportunity of 
obtaining accurate information both as to their history and the 
manuscripts of the law which they possessed, was ignorant of 
the Hebrew language. It was inferred from their tradition, in 
our opinion, somewmit hastily, that Jews had been settled in the 
country 249 years before the Christian era. More authentic 
statements fixed their introduction into the empire towards the 
close of the reign of Mingti, of the dynasty of Han, who reigned 
from 58 to 75, A.C. They were originally 70 stn^s, or families, 
and settled in the cities of Nimpo, Ninghiu, Hamteheu, Peking, 
and Caifongfou. Only seven remain^ in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, all in the latter city, the capital of Honan. 
They came from Si-yu, the west country, and their Hebrew 
language betrayed evident signs of corruption from the introduc- 
tion of Persian words. They could not nave been of the earlier 
dispersion, for they had the book of Ezra, and highly reverenced 
his name. They knew nothing, or at least had preserved no 
knowledge of Christ or his religion. They were employed in 
agriculture and traffic. They had cultivated learning with 
success, and some of them, as it Was attested by extant inscrip* 
tions, bad been highly honoured with the imperial favour, and 
had attained the rank of Mandarins. One of these inscriptions, 

• That there were Parthian as well as Elamite (Penian) and Mesopotamian 
Jews, is clear from the Acts of the Apostles ; the traditions of Christianity 
H&sert the early propagation of the faith in those r^ons, which Intimates, we 
are Inclined to toink, that the Jews were numerous, but little is known which 
is either distinct or certain. 
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bearing date in 1515, praises the Jews for their integrity and 
fidelity, in agricultural pursuits, in traffic, in the magistracy, and 
in the army, and their punctual observance of tbeir own religious 
ceremonies; it assures them of the emperor's high esteem. 
They paid great respect to the name of Confucius, and after the 
Chinese customs preserved the memory of their fathers, with 
reli'.'ious reverence, on tablets inscribed with their names; in 
other respects they were strict Jews: they observed the Sabbath, 
lighting no fire, and preparing their food on the preceding day: 
they practised circumcision on the eighth day : they intermarried 
only among themselves. They believe, according to the Jesuit, 
in Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, the Resurrection, and the last 
Judgment; in Angels, Cherubim and Seraphim. They neither 
make, nor attempt to make, proselytes. Their sacred edifice (a 
remarkable fact) resembles much more the temple than the 
modern synagogue. It is situated in an open space, among 
pavilions or avenues of trees. It consists of a nave and two 
aisles, the centre is divided into a holy place, and a Holy of 
Holies, which is square without and circular within ; here are 
deposited the books of the Law,* and the sacred chamber is 
only entered by the chief priest. The chief priest is not distin- 
guished by any splendour of apparel, only by a red belt of silk, 
which passes over his right and under his left shoulder. They 
chaunt the Sacred Scripture and their prayers, as Father Gozani 
had heard the Jews in Italy. They entertain distinct though 
remote hopes of the coming of the Messiah. Such, in a brief 
outline, is the history of one branch of this extraordinary people, 
thus in the eastern as well as the western extremity of the old 
world, resisting the common laws by which nations seem to be 
absorbed into each other. However opposite the institutions, 
the usages, the manners of the people among whom they dwell ; 
whether the government be mild or intolerant, the Jews, eqtially 
inflexible and unsocial, maintain their seclusion from the rest of 
mankind. The same principles operate on the banks of the 
Yellow River, and on those of the Tiber or the Seine ; the Jew, 
severed for ages from all intercourse with his brethren, amid 
the inaccessible regions of the Celestial Kmpirc, in most respect^ 
remains as he would have been, if he had continued to inhabit 
the valleys of Palestine, under the constant and immediate 
superintendence of the national chief of his religion, the 
Patriarch of Tiberias. 

* The Baron de Sacybas clearly shown that the existing copies of 

the sacied writings among the Chinese jews, imperfect as they are, .ire not 
older than the year x6ao. A.c. Their former s-icred books d^ 

strmed first by an inundation of the great Yellow River In 1446. anerwaiw 
by a fire about x6oo. and lasUy, those they possess were greatly damaged 
by a second inundation in 164a. 
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BOOK XX. 

JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Effeets of tho Croat RrvoluHous in tie World, from the fourth to the eighth 
Century — Restoration of the Persian Kingdom and Maeian Religion — 
fe-.vs of Maopotamia — Babylonian Talmud— Establishment of Chris- 
tianity — Attempts at Conversion — Constantine — fuHan — Rebuilding 
the Temple of Jerusaletn — Theodosius and St. Ambrose — Confliets 
betsveen Jews and Christians — Com'errians in Afinorea and Crete — 
Tumults in Alexandria — Fall of the Patriarchate. 

The middle of the third century beheld all Israel thus incor- 
porated into their two communities, under their Papacy and their 
Caliphate; the ^eat events which succeeded during the five 
following centuries, to the end of the seventh, or the middle of 
the eighth, which operated so powerfully on the destinies of the 
whole world, in the east as well as in the west, could not but 
exercise an important infiuence over the condition, and, in some 
respects, the national character of the Jews. Our history will 
assume, perhaps, its most intelligible form, if we depart in some 
degree from a dry clironological narrative, and survey it in 
relation to the more important of these revolutions in the history 
of mankind. 1st, The restoration of the Magian religion in the 
East, under the great Persian monarchy, which arose on the 
ruins of the Parthian empire, andly, The establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman empire. 3rdly, The 
invasion or the barbarians. 4thly, The rise and progress of 
Mahometanism. 

1. The first of these points we have in some degree anticipated. 
The Prince of the Captivity probably rose to power in the inter- 
val between the abandonment of the Mesopotamian provinces by 
Hadrian, about ii8, A. c, and the final decay of the Parthian 
kingdom, about 229, when that empire, enfeebled by the con- 
ouests of Trajan, and by the assumption of independence in the 
1 ersian province, held, but with a feeble hand, the sovereignty 
over its frontier districts. But his more splendid state seems to 
have been assumed after the accession of the Persian dynasty. 
The reaj^earance of the Magian religion, as the dominant faith 
of the East, after having lain hid, as It were, for centuries 
among the mountains of Iran, is an event so singular, that it has 
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scarcely received the notice which it deserves in history. It 
arrested at once the progress of Christianity in the east, which 
was thrown back upon the western provinces of Asia, and upon 
Europe, not without having received a strong though panial 
tinge from its approximation to that remarkable faith. The 
great Heresiarch Manes attempted to blend the two systems of 
belief — an attempt the less difficult, as many among the more 
successful of the early heretics had already admitted into their 
creed the rudiments of Oriental philosophy, which formed the 
ground'work of Magianism: but Manes met the fate of most 
conciliators; he was rejected, and probably both himself and 
his proselytes violently persecuted by both parties. In what 
manner the sovereigns of Persia, and their triumphant priest* 
hood, conducted themselves at first towards their Jewish subjects 
in Babylonia, we have little certain intelligence. Some stories, 
which bear the sump of authenticity, appear to intimate per- 
secution. The usage of the Jews in burying the dead was 
offensive to the Magians; and there were certain days in which 
no light was permitted to be burning, excepting in the Fire 
Temples. The Jews were unwillingly constriined to pay this 
homage to the Guebre ceremonial. It is said that a fire- 
worshipper came into a room in Fumbeditha, where Abba Bar 
Hona lay ill, and took away the light. R. Jehuda cried out, 
“Oh, merciful Father! take us under thy protection, or lead us 
rather into the hands of the children of Esau" (the* Romans). • 

But on the whole their condition must have been favourable, 
as the pomp of their prince, the wealth of his subjects, and the 
flourishing condition of the Mesopotamian schools, are strong 
testimonies to the equitable and tolerant government of their 
Persian rulers. ITie Oriental cast, which many of their opinions 
had assumed as early as the Babylonian captivity, and the 
prevalence of the cabalistic philosophy, which, in its wild gene- 
alogy of many distinct aeons or intelligences, emanating from 
the pure and uncreated light, bore a close analogy to the 
Dualism of the Magians; and its subordinate hierarchy of 
immaterial and spiritual beings, angels, or genii, would har- 
monise more easily with, or at least be less abhorrent from, the 
prevailing tenets of the Magians, than the more inflexible 
Christianity, which rdected the innovations of Manes. 

The compilation or the Babylonian Talmud, as it shows the 
industry of its compilers, seems to indicate likewise the profound 
fieace enjoyed by tne Jewish masters of the schools. Tnis great 
work was commenced and finished under the superintendence of 
Rabbi Asche. This celebrated head of the schools introduced a 
new mode of teaching; his scholars met twice in the year, and 
received each time two portions of the Law and of the Misebna, 
the whole circle of Jewish study, which had been divided into 
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sixty pwts. Their comments on their appointed task were 
brought back on the next day of meeting, the best were selected 
and harmonised, and from these in thirty years grew the Gemara, 
which, with the Mischna, forms the Babylonian Talmud, that 
extraordinary monument of human industr)’, human wisdom, 
and human folly. The reader at each successive extract from 
this extraordinary compilation hesitates whether to admire the 
vein of profound allegorical truth, and the pleasing moral 
apologue, to smile at the monstrous extravagance, or to shudder 
at the daring blasphemy. The influence of the Talmud on 
European superstitions, opinions, and even literature, remains to 
be traced ; to the jew the Talmud became the magic circle, 
within which the national mind patiently laboured for ages in 
performing the bidding of the ancient and mighty enchanters, 
who drew the sacred line, beyond which it might not venture to 
pass. 

II. The western Jews must have beheld with deeper dismay, 
and more profound astonishment at the mysterious dispensations 
of Providence, the rival religion of Christianity, that apostasy, as 
they esteemed it, from the worship of Jehovah, gradually extend- 
ing over the whole of Europe, till at length, under Constantine, 
it ascended the imperial throne, and became the established 
religion of the Roman world. The period between the death of 
the Patriarch, R. Jehuda the Holy, and the accession of Con- 
stantine to the empire, had been barren of important incidents 
in Jewish history. The Patriarchate of Tiberias seems gradually 
to have sunk in estimation: this sm.-Ul and spiritual court fell 
like more splendid and worldly thrones, through the struggles of 
the sovereign for unlimited sway, and the unwillingness of the 
people to submit even to constitutional authority. Tbe exactions 
of the pontiff, and of the spiritu.al aristocracy — tbe Rabbins, 
became more and more burihcnsome to the people." The people 
were impatient even of the customary t.ixation. Gamaliel suc- 
ceeded Jehuda, Jehuda the Second, Gamaliel This pontiff was 
of an imperious character; he surrounded himself with a sort of 
body-guard ; at the same time he was outshone by his competitors 
in learning, Simon Ben Laches and R. Jochanan, whose acknow- 
ledged superiority tended still farther to invalidate the supremacy 
of the Patriarch. 

A temporary splendour was thrown around the Jewish name 
by the celebrity of Zenobia, the famous Queen of Palmyra, who 
was of Israelitish descent. But the Jews of Palestine neither 
denved much advantage from the prosperity, nor suffered in 

• At ft period considerably later, the Apostles of the Patriarch are called 
in a of Honorius devaslalori. It Is asserted in the life of Chrysostom, 
that the heads of the synagogues were displaced if they did not send itt 
enough money, 
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the fall, of that extraordinary woman. Her favourite, Paul of 
Samosata, seems to have entertained some views of attempting 
an union between Judaism and Christianity ; both parties rejected 
the unnatural alliance. The Jews spoke contemptuously of the 
wise men who came from Tadmor, and Paul of Samosata was 
rejected by the orthodox church as an intractable heretic. On 
the formal esublishment of Christianity, the more zealous Jews 
might tremble lest the synagogue should be dazzled by the 
splendour of its triumphant competitor, and recognising the 
manifest favour of the Divinity in its success, refuse any longer 
to adhere to a humiliated and hopeless cause; while the 
Christians, after having gained this acknowledged victory over 
Paganism, might not unreasonably expect that Judaism, less 
strongly opposed to its principles, would relax its obstinate 
resistance, and yield at length to the universally acknowledged 
dominion of the new faith. 

But the Rabbinical authority had raised an insurmountable 
barrier around the sjmagogue — masters of the education, exer- 
cising, as we have shown, an unceasing and vigilant watchfulness, 
and mingling in every transaction during the whole life of each 
individual;— still treating their present humiliation merely as a 
preparatory trial from the cvcr-laithful God of their fathers, and 
feeding their flock with hopes of a future deliverance, when they 
should trample under foot the enemy and oppressor;— enlisting 
every passion and every prejudice in their cause; occupying the 
studious and inquisitive in the interminable study of tbeir Mischna 
and Talmuds ;— alarming the vulgar with the terrors of their 
interdict; while they still promised temporal pindeur as the 
inalienable, though perhaps late, inheriLige of the people of 
Israel; consoling them for its tardy approach by the promise of 
the equally inalienable and equally exclusive privilege of the 
children of Israel— everlasting life in the world to come;— these 
spiritual leaders of the Jews still repelled, with no great loss, the 
aggressions of their opponents. At the same time unhappily 
the church bad lost entirely, or in great degree, its most clTcctive 
means of conversion— its miraculous powers, the simple truth ot 
its doctrines, and the blameless lives of its believers. It substi- 
tuted authority, and a regular svstem of wonder-working, which 
the Jews, who had been less affected than might have been sup- 
posed by ihe miracles of our Lord and his Apostles, had no 
difficulty-in rejecting, either as manifest impostures, or works of 
malignant and hostile spirits. In fact, the Rabbins were equal 
adepts in these pious frauds with the Christian clergy, and their 
people, no less superstitious, listened with the same avidity, or 
gazed with the same credulity, on the supernatural wonders 
wrought by their own Wise Men, which obscured, at .^1 events 
neutralised, the effects of the miracles ascribed to the Chnstian 
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saints. Magical arls were weapons handled, as all acknowledged, 
with equal skill by both parties ; the invisible world was a 
province where, though each claimed the advantage in the 
contest, neither thought of denying the power of their adversary. 
A scene cbar.actcristic of the times is reported to have taken 
place in Rome; the legend, it ^Yill easily be credited, rests on 
Christian authority. A conference took place in the presence of 
Constantine and the devout einprcss-inoihcr, Helena, between 
the Jews and the Christians, Pope Sylvester, then at the height 
of his wonder-working glory, had already triumphed in argument 
over his infatuated opponents, when the Jews had recourse to 
magic. A noted enchanter comm;indcd an ox to be brought 
forward; he whispered into the ear of the animal, which instantly 
fell at the feet of Constantino* The Jews shouted in 

^iumpb, for it was the Ham-scinphorash, the ineffable name of 
God, at the sound of which the awe-struck beast had expired. 
Sylvester observed with some shrewdness, "as he who whispered 
the n.amc must be well acquainted with It, why docs he not fall 
dead in like manner?" The Jews answered with contemptuous 
acclamations — " Let us have no more verbal disputations, let us 
come to actions." "So be it,” said Sylvester; "and if this ox 
comes to life at the name of Christ, will yc believe ?" They all 
unanirnously assented. Sylvester raised his eyes to heaven, and 
said with a loud voice — " If he be the true God whom 1 preach, 
in the name of Christ, arise, oh ox, and stand on thy feet.” The 
ox sprang up, and began to move and feed. The legend pro- 
ceeds, that the whole assembly was baptized. The Christians, 
by thetr own account, carried on the contest in a less favourable 
field than the city of Rome, .and urged their conquests into the 
heart of the enemy’s country. Constantine, by the advice of his 
mother Helena, adorned with great magnificence the city which 
had risen on the ruins of Jerusalem. It bad become a place of 
such splendour, that Eusebius, in a transport of holy triumph, 
declared that it was the new Jerusalem foretold by the prophets, 
ihe Jews were probably still interdicted from disturbing the 
peace, or profaning the soil of the Christian city, by entering its 
walls. They revenged themselves by rigidly excluding every 
^ngcr from the four great cities which they occupied— Dio 
Cxsarea (Sepphoris), Nazareth, Capernaum, and Tiberias. As 
U was the ambition of the Jews to regain a footing in the Holy 
City, so It was that of the Christians to establish a church amonir 
the dwellings of the circumcised. This was brought about by a 
singular adventure. Hillcl had succeeded his father, Judah the 
becond, m the patriarchate. If wc are to believe Epiphanius. 
the Patriarch himself had embraced Christianity, and had been 
secretly baptized on his death-bed by a bishop. Joseph, bts 
physician, had witnessed the scene, which wrought strongly upon 
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bis mind. Tbe bouse of Hillcl, after bis death, was kept closely 
shot up by bis suspicious countrymen; Joseph obtained entrance, 
and found there (be Gospel of St. John, tbe C^spel of St. Matthew, 
and the Acts, in a Hebrew translation. He read and believed. 
When the young Patriarch, 'another Judah, (the Third,) grew up, 
Joseph was appointed an aposde, or collector of the patriarchal 
revenue. It seems that Christian meekness bad not been imbibed 
with Christian faith, for he discharged his function with unpopular 
severity. He was detected reading the Gospel, hurried to the 
synamgue, and scourged. The bishop of tbe town (in Cilicia) 
interfered. But be was afterwards seized again and thrown into 
tbe Cydnus, from which he hardly escaped with his life. This 
was not tbe wisest means of recovering a renegade; Joseph was 
publicly baptized, rose high in the favour of Constantine, and 
attained the dignity of Count of the Empire. Burning with zeal 
—it is to be hoped not with revenge— he turned all his thoughts 
to tbe establishment of Christian churches in the great Jewish 
cities. He succeeded under the protection of the government, 
and with the aid of a miracle. As he commenced an edihcc on 
the site of a heathen temple in Tiberias, the Jews enchanted tbe 
lime which was to be us^ for mortar — it would not burn. But 
Joseph having sanctified some water with the sign of the cross, 
the spell was dissolved, and tbe building arose to tbe discomfiture 
and dismay of his opponents. 

The laws of Constantine, with regard to the Jews, throw 
more real light on their character and condition.* The first of 
these statutes appears to authenticate the early part of the bis> 
tory of Joseph, and was, no doubt, framed in allusion to his case. 
It enacted, that if the Jews should stone, or endanger the life of, 
a Christian convert, all who were concerned should be burned 
alive. This statute shows the still fiery zeal of the Jews, and 
their authority within the walls of their own synagogue; nor 
had they any right to comolain, if proselytes to the established 
faith should be protected from their violence under the severest 
penalties. Another more intolerant statute prohibited all 
Christians from becoming Jews, under tbe pain of an arbitrary 
Dunishment; and, six months l^forc his death, a third decree 
was issued by Constantine, prohibiting Jews from possessing 
Christian slaves. The reason assigned for this law was, that it 
was unjust that those who bad been made free by the blood of 
Christ, should be slaves to the murderers of the prophets and of 
the Son of God. There was another civil law, of great import- 
ance, affecting the Jews; they were constrained to take upon 
themselves certain public offices, particularly the decurionate, 

* Constantine in a public docameot declared that it was not for the dignity 
of the Church to follow that most katt/ml e/ all ptoplt, the lews, In the 
celebration of tbe Passover. 
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which, from the facility with which the Emperor and his pre- 
decessors had granted exemptions, had become burdensome. 
The law, however, shows, that the right of the Jews to Roman 
citizenship was fully recognised. The Patriarchs and the Rab- 
bins had the same exemption from all civil and military offices 
as the Christian clergy. In the markets the Jews had their own 
officers to reguLite the price of things sold among themselves, 
and were not subject to the ordinary discursor or moderator. 

Hut still earlier than these statutes of Constantine, Spkiin, the 
fruitful mother and nurse of religious persecution, had given the 
signal for hostility towards the Jews, in a decree passed at the 
Council of Elvira (Illiberis), which is curious, as proving that 
the Jews were, to a great extent, the cultivators of the soil in 
that country. It was a custom for the Jewish and Christian 
farmers and peasants to mingle together at the festive enter- 
tainments given at the harvest-home, or other periods of rural 
rejoicing. The Jews were wont in devout humility to utter their 
accustomed grace before the feast, that the Almighty would, 
even in the land of the stranger, permit his rains, and dews, and 
sunshine, to fertilise the harvests. The Christians appear to 
have been offended at this, apparently very innocent, supplica- 
tion. The decree of the council proscribed the meeting of the 
two races at these festivals, and prohibited the blessings of the 
Jew, lest, perhaps, he might render unavailing the otherwise 
powerful benedictions of the Church. 

It is said that the Jews in the Hast revenged themselves for 
these oppressive laws against their brethren, by exciting a 
furious persecution against the Christians, in which the Jews 
and Maglans vied with each other in violence. 

The increased severity of the laws en.icted by Constantins, the 
son and successor of Constantine, indicates the stilt darkening 
spirit of hostility ; but the Jews, unhappily, gave ample provo- 
cation to the authorities. The hot-headed Israelites of Alexandria 
mingled themselves in the factions of Arians and Athanasians, 
which distracted that restless city. They joined with the Parans, 
on the side of the Arian Bishop, and committed fri^tful 
excesses, burning churches, proffining them with outrages which 
Athanasius shrinks from relating, and violating consecrated 
virgins. An insurrection in Jud.na, which tenmnated in the 
destruction of Dio Qesarea, gave another pretext for exaction 
and ^pression. The Jews were heavily burthened and taxed : 
forbidden, under pain of death, from possessing Christian slaves, 
or marrying Chnslian women; and the intc^ict of Hadrian, 
which prohibited their approach to the Holy City, was formally 
renewed. These laws likewise throw light on their condition: 
their heavy burthens may indicate that they possessed consider- 
able wealth; the possession of Christian slaves leads to the 
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same conclusion ; and the necessity of the cnacimeni against 
marrying Christian women shows, that, in some ranks at least, 
the animosity between the two races had considerably worn 
away. But the prohibition against entering Jerusalem was still 
further embittered, by the distant view of the splendour which 
the new city had assumed. Christian pilgrims crowded the 
ways which led to the Holy City, where the wood of the true 
cross — the discovery of which by a singular chance is ascribed 
to a Jew — began to disseminate its inexhaustible splinters 
through the Christian world. The church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, built by the Empress Helena, rose in lofty sUte, and 
crowned the hill of Calvary, on which their ancestors had 
crucified Jesus of Naiareth; while the hill of Moriah lay 
desecrated and desolate, as it had been left by the plough of 
the insulting conqueror. 

If then the Jews beheld with jealous alarm the rival religion 
seated on the imperial throne, and the votaries of Jesus clothed 
in the royal purple — if they felt their condition gradually 
becoming worse under the statutes of the new emperors — if they 
dreaded still further aggressions on their prosperity, they must 
have looked with no secret triumph to the ac«ssion of Julian, 
the apostate from Cbristianityi Before long their elation was still 
further excited by a letter written from the Eiuperor, addressed 
to ^^his brother/' the Patriarch, and the commonalty of the Jews. 
Julian seemed to recognise the unity of God, in terms which 
might satisfy the most zealous follower of Moses. He proceeded 
to denounce their oppressors, condescended to excuse his brother, 
annulled the unequal taxes with which they were loaded, and 
expressed his earnest hope that, on his return from the Persian 
war, the great designs he had formed for their welfare might be 
fully accomplished. The temporal as well as the religious policy 
of Julian aavised his conciliation of the Jews. Could they be 
lured by his splendid promises to embrace his p^ty, the Jews in 
Mesopotamia would have thrown great weight into his scale, in 
his campaign against the Persians; and in his design of depress- 
ing Christianity, it was important to secure the support or every 
opposite sect. Probably with these views the memorable edict 
was issued for the rebuilding of the temple on Mount Moriah, 
and the restoration of the Jewish worship in its original splendour. 
The execution of this project was entrusted, while Julian advanced 
with his ill-fated army to the East, to the care of his favourite, 
Alypius. , 

Tbt whole Jewish world was in commotion ; they aowded from 
the most distant quarters to be present and assist in the B[cat 
national work. Those who were unable to come enyitd *heir 
more fortunate brethren, and waited in anxious hope for the 
intelligence that they might again send their oflerings, or make 
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their pilgrimage, to the Temple of the God of Abraham, in his 
holy place. Their wealth was poured forth io lavish profusion; 
and all who were near the spot, and could not contribute so 
amply, offered their personal exertions: blessed were the hands 
that toiled in such a work ; and unworthy was he of the blood of 
Israel who would not unlock, at such a call, his most secret 
hoards. Men cheerfully surrendered the hard-won treasures of 
their avarice ; women offered up the ornaments of their vanity. 
The very tools which were to be employed, were, as it were, 
sanctified by the service, and were made of the most costly 
materials: some had shovels, mallets, and baskets of silver ; and 
women were seen carrying rubbish in robes and mantles of silk. 
Men blind from the womb, came forward to lend their embarrass- 
ing aid ; and the aged tottered along the ways, bowed beneath 
the weight of some burthen which they seemed to acquire new 
strength to support. The confidence and triumph of the Jews 
p was unbounded : some went so far in their prof.me adulation as 
• to style Julian the Messiah. The Christians looked on in con- 
sternation iuid amazement. Would the murderers of the Son of 
God be permitted to rebuild tbeir devoted city, and the temple 
arise again from “the abomination of desolation”? Materials 
had now accumulated from all quarters, some s;iyat the expense 
of the Emperor, but that is not probable, considering the costly 
war ir» which he was engaged. Nor were the Jews wanting in 
ample resources : timber, stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, were 
heaped together in abundant quantities. Already was the work 
commenc^ ; already bad they dug down to a considerable depth, 
and were preparing to lay the foundations, when suddenly flames 
of fire came bursting from the centre of the hill, accompanied 
with terrific explosions. The affrighted workmen fled on all 
sides; and the labours were suspended at once by this unforeseen 
and awful sign. Other circumstances arc said to have accom- 
panied (his event; an earthquake shook the hill; flakes of Arc, 
which took the form of crosses, settled on the dresses of the 
workmen and spectators; and the fire consumed even the tools 
of iron. It was even added that a horseman was seen careering 
among the flames, and that the workmen having fled to a 
neighbouring church, its doors, fastened by some preternatural 
force within, refused to admit them. These, however, may be 
embellishments, and are found only in later and rhetorical 
writers; but the main fact of the interruption of the work by some 
extraordinary, and, as it was supposed, preternatural interference, 
rests on the clear and unsuspicious testimony of the heathen 
Ammianus McUxelUnus. But, in candour, one local circumstance 
must be mentioned, overlooked by those who impugn, as well as 
by those who maintain, the miracle — by Gibbon, Basnag^ and 
Lardner — as well as by Warburton. It will be remembered, 
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that the bills on which Jerusalem stood were deeply and exten- 
sively undermined by subterranean passages. On the surprise 
of the temple by John of Gischala, the whole party of Eleaiar 
took refuge in these underground chambers. Numbers of the 
Zealots lay hid in similar caverns under Sion after the capture 
of the city by Titus, and the sudden rising of Simon on the hill 
of the temple, after having descended on that of Sion, sufficiently 
proves the vast range of these mines, which communicated with 
each other under both hills over which the city spread. The 
falling of the hill of Sion, during the rebellion under Barcochab, 
may also be adduced. In the long period of desolation, during 
which the hill of the temple, especially, lay waste, the outlets of 
these caverns would be choked with rubbish and ruin ; and the air 
within become foul and inflammable. That these vapours, thus 
fermenting under the whole depth of the hill, should, as is often 
the case in mines, become accidentally ignited during the work, 
kindle, and explode with violent combustion and terrific noise 
resembling an earthquake, was by no means beyond the ordinary 
course of nature; though it might be far beyond the philosophy 
of a people excited to the highest pitch of religious enthusiasm, 
and ^eady predisposed to consider the place as a chosen scene 
of miractilous interference. Even the fiery crosses on the gar- 
ments might have been phosphoric exhalations, really seen, and 
easily wrought into that form by the awe-struck imagination 
of the Christians— and preternatural interference would hardly 
be called for to close the doors of a church against fugitives 
thus under the visible malediction of the Deity. 

Nor, indeed, does the miracle, if wc may presume so to speak, 
app^r necessa^ for its end ; for, according to the will of the 
Divine Ruler or the world, a more appalling and insuperable 
obstacle interrupted the unhallowed work. The discomnture of 
the Jews was completed — and the resumption of their labours, 
could they have recovered from their panic, was for ever broken 
off by the death of Julian. The emperor seems not to have 
reaped the advantages be expected from bis attempt to conciliate 
the race of Israel, llie Mesopotamian Jews, instead of joining 
his army, remained faithful to their Persian masters, and aban- 
doned such of their cities as were not defensible. On his 
approach, one of these, Bithra, situated among the branches of 
the Euphrates, was set on fire by his soldiers, and burned to 
ashes. The apostate himself fell— the Christian world beheld 
the vengeance of God— the Jew the extinction of all bis hopes — 
in the early fate of this extraordinary man. 

The short reign of Jovian, whose policy it was to reverse all 
the acts of his predecessor, was oppressive to the Jews— but it 
was only a passing cloud : Valensand Valentinian reinstated the 
Jews and their Patriarch in their former rights — yet the state of 
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the empire demanded the repeal of their most valuable privilege 
— exemption from the public services. “ Even the clergy,’’ such 
is the curious argument of this edict, “are not permitted to 
consecrate themselves to the service of God, without having 
previously discharged their duty to their country. He who 
would devote himself to God, must first find a substitute to 
undertake his share in the public offices.” The Jews could not 
complain, if, admitted to the protection and rights of Roman 
citizenship, they were constrained to perform its duties. 

During the declining days of the Roman empire, Christianity 
assumed a more commanding influence, and the Jews sometimes 
became a subject of contention between the church and the 
throne. Protected by the emperor as useful and profitable sub- 
jects, they were beheld by the more intemperate churchmen with 
still increasing animosity. Maximus, an usurper, during bis 
short reign, had commanded a synagogue, which bad been 
wantonly burnctl in Rome, to be rebuilt at the expense of the 
community. Theodosius the Great renewed a similar edict, on 
a like occasion, and coiumamlcd the Bishop of Oillinicum, in 
Osrhocne, to sec the work carried into effect. The fiery ze.al 
of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, broke out into a flame of indig- 
nation. In a letter to the emperor, be declares his disappro- 
bation of such outrages as burning synagogues : for priests ought 
to be (be quellcrs ot turbulence, and strive to promote peace, 
unless, be added, movetl by injuries against their God, or con- 
tumelies against his church. At the same time he asserts that 
no Christian bishop could conscientiously assist in building a 
temple for the circumcised. “ Either the bishop will resist or 
comply: be must be a sinner or a martyr. Perhaps he may be 
tempted, by the hopes of martyrdom, falsely to assert his con- 
currence in the destruction of the synagogue. Noble falsehood ! 
1, myself, would willingly assume the guilt, — 1, 1 say, have set 
this synagogue in flames, at least in so far that 1 htTve urged on 
nil— that there should be no place left in which Christ is denied.” 
He designated a synagogue as a dwelling of perfidy — a house of 
impiety — a receptacle of insanity — and concluded, in a tone of 
mingled pathetic expostulation and bitter invective, “This shall 
be the inscription of the edifice — *A Temple of Ungodliness, 
built from the plunder of the ^ristians.”^ Not content with 
addressing this letter to the emperor, who was then in Milan, he 
thundered against him from the pulpit. Theodosius had the 
weakness to yield to the daring churchman ; the edict was 
recalled, and the Jews remained without a S)'nagomie in that 
city, which, it may be observed, was divided by ball the empire 
from the diocese of Ambrose. Theodosius, when removed from 
the influence of Ambrose, and brought by the approach of death 
to higher notions of Christian justice, issued an edict, which 
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secured perfect toleration to the Jews, and condcuined to an 
arbitrary punishment alt who should bum or plunder their 
synagogues. 

In the mean time the Patriarchate began to display manifest 
signs of decay. The Jews were seen before heathen tribunals 
— not only to decide their litigations with Christians, but as a 
court of appeal against the injustice of their own judicial 
authorities. Men excommunicated bad recourse to pagan 
judges, not always inaccessible to bribery, to enforce their 
reinstatement in the rights of the synagogue. A law of The- 
odosius was passed, which recognised the power of the Patriarchs 
to punish the refractory members of their own community. This 
law was confirmed under Arcadius and Honorius : the prefects 
were forbidden from interfering with the judicial courts of the 
Jewish primate. It should seem that, in disputes with Christians, 
Mth parties were expected to appear before the ordinary tri- 
bunals. Another law was passed at this period characteristic of 
the times. It enacted, that no Jew should be baptized without 
strict inquiry, and a sort of previous noviciate of good conduct. 
Some of the more worthless Jews had played upon the eagerness 
of the church to obtain proselytes, and had made a regular trade 
of submitting to baptism in different pbccs — by which they, in 
general, contrived to obtain handsome remuneration. This was 
facilitated by the numerous sects which distracted the church, 
who vied with each other in the success of their prosclytism, and 
rendered detection difficult. A miracle came to the assistance 
of the law in checking this nefarious traffic ; unfortunately it was 
wrought in a Novation, not in an orthodox congreration. When 
one of these unworthy proselytes presented himself, the indignant 
water flowed away, and refused to rebaptizc one who had been 
so frequently baptized before with so little advantage. 

The clouds of ignorance and barbarism, which were darkening 
over the world, could not but spread a deeper gloom over the 
sullen national character of the Jews, llic manner in which the 
contest was carried on with the church was not calculated to 
enlighten their fanaticism; nor was it likely that, while the 
world around them was sinking fast into unsocial ferocity of 
manners, they should acquire the gentleness and humanity of 
civilisation. No doubt the more intemperate members of the 
synagogue when they might do it securely, would revenge them- 
selves by insult or any other means of hostility in their power, 
against the aggressions of the Church: though probably much 
would be construed into insult, which was not intended to give 
offence, it argues no groat knowledge of Jewish character, or 
indeed of human nature, to doubt but that great provocation was 
given by the turbulent disposition of the Israelites. It is a 
curious fact, and must have tended greatly to darken the spirit 
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of animosity in the dominant Church against the Jews, that 
whenever occasion offered, they sided with the Arian faction ; 
while the Arians were in general more tolerant towards the 
worshippers of the undivided Unity of God, than the Catholic 
Church. In the religious factions in Alexandria, wc have seen 
them espousing the part of the Arian bishop against Athanasius ; 
and of all the sovereigns during this period, none were more 
friendly to the Jews than the Arian Gothic kings of Italy. It 
was about the commencement of the fifth century, that great, 
and probably not groundless, offence was taken at the public 
and tumultuous manner in which the Jews celebrated the feast 
of Purim, and their deliverance under Esther. Not content 
with beating the benches of the synagogue with stones and 
mallets, and uttering the most dissonant cries each time the 
execrated name of Haman was pronounced, they proceeded to 
make a public exhibition of the in.anner in which the enemies of 
their nation might expect to be treated. They erected a gibbet, 
on which a figure, representing Haman, was suspended, and 
treated with every kind of indignity. Probably blasphemous 
expressions against all other Hamans might occasionally break 
forth. The Christians looked with jealous horror on that which 
they construed into a profane, though covert, rcpresent.ition of 
the crucifixion. Sometimes, indeed, it is said, the gibbet was 
made in the form of a cross, with the body suspended uptm it in 
like manner to that which was now becoming the universal 
object of adoration. No wonder if the two parties met in furious 
collision, and if the peace of the empire demanded the interven- 
tion of authority to put an end to these indecent scenes. By a 
law of Theodosius the Second, these festivals were prohibited. 
In Macedonia, Dacia, and lll>Tia, these or similar causes of 
contention gave rise to violent tumults between the Jews and 
Christians. The synagogues were burned in many places. 
Theodosius commanded the prefect, Philip, to execute the law 
with the strictest impartiality; not to suffer the Jews to insult or 
show disrespect to the Christian religion, yet by no means to 
interfere with the free exercise of their own faith. In Syria these 
animosities led to still worse consequences. At a place called 
Inmestar, between Chalcis and Antioch, some drunken Jews 
began, in the public streets, to mock and blaspheme the name ol 
Christ They went so far as to erect a cross, and fastened a 
Christian boy to it, whom they scourged so unmercifully that he 
died. The offenders were jusUy punished with exemplaryrigour; 
but the feud left a rankling hatred in the hearts of the Christians, 
Some years after, they rose and plundered a synagogue in Anti<»b. 
The Roman governor espoused the cause of the Jews, this time 
the unoffending victims of wanton animosity ; and by an ordinance 
of the emperor, the clergy were commanded to make restitution. 
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But they found an advocate in the celebrated Simeon Stylites, so 
called from his passing his life on the top of a slender column^ 
sixty feet high. Theodosius could not resist the intercession of 
this saintly personage, to whom he wrote under the title of the 
Holy Martyr in the Air ' ^—earnestly soliciting his prayers. The 
order of restitution was annulled— the just prefect recalled. It 
IS possible, however, that the synagogue in question may have 
been built in violation of a law of the empire, which prohibited 
the erecting any new edifices for Jewish worship. 

Perhaps unfortunately, as encouraging them to pursue such 
violent means of conversion, the Christians in the island of 
Minorca, by means of the conflagration of a synagogue, obtained 
a signal triumph — the baptism of all the Jews in the island. We 
have the account of this transaction on the authority of the 
Bishop himself, and it presents a singular picture of the times. 
The pious Severus was sorely gneved, that in an island where, 
though more useful aniimals abounded, wolves and foxes were 
not permitted to exist; where, though snakes and scorpions were 
found, yet, miraculously he would suppose, they were deprived 
of their venom, the Jews should be so numerous and wealthy in 
the two largest towns of the island— particularly in Magona, now 
Mahon. Long had he desired toengagein a holy warfare against 
this unbelieving race. He was at length encouraged to hope 
for victory by the arrival of the relics of the M»irtyr Stephen,* 
which were left in the island by the celebrated Orosius. In a 
short time the conflict began, and perpetual dispuUtions took 
place; the Christians headed by their Bishop, the Jews by a 
certain Theodorus, a man of acknowledge eminence m Rabbin- 
ical learning, and of such consequence in the place as to have 
filled the office of defender of the city. 

The Christians, if we are to believe the Bishop, thought only 
of spiritual means of attack, persuasion, argument, with whatever 
miracles the relics of St. Stephen might vouchsafe to throw into 
their scale. The Jews had laid up in their synagogue more carnal 
weapons, stones, clubs, arrows, and other arms, Encouraged 
by two visions, the Bishop set off at the head of all his flock from 
Immona, and marched in the highest spirits to Magona, where 
he sent a suntmnns of defiance to Theodorus and the Jews to 
meet him at the church. The Jews excused themselves because 
it was the Sabbath— and they could not enter an unclean place 
on that day. The Bishop immediately oflfered to meet them on 
their own ground, the synagogue. They still declined the coniesti 

• A Jew plays a conspicuous port in the discovery of these relics— no less 
a person ib^ Ganoaliel himself, the teacher of St. Paul, who appear^ in a 
vision to Lucian, head of a monastery, at Capharmmaia in Palestine. 
These relics were of sovereign etRcacy in checking the I’eUgian heresy. 

1 1 
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bui surrounded tbe hou^e, in which ihe Bishop was, in great 
numbers. The Bishop mildly e.^postulated with them tor having 
laid up arms in their synago^e. They denied the fact, and 
offered to confirm their assertion with an oath. “No need of 
oaths,” replied the Bishop, “let us satisfy our own eyes” — and 
immediately he set forward with his whole troop, singing a verse 
of the ninth Psalm, “Their memory bath perished with tt l,>ud 
noise* but the Lord endureth for ever.” The Jews gladly joined 
in the Psalm, applying it, no doubt, with a very different 
meaning. A fray began in the streets through some Jewish 
women throwing stones from the windows. The Bishop could 
not restr.iin his flock, who rushed furiously in. No blood was 
shed on cither side, except of an Achan in the Christian party, 
who endeavoured to purloin some valuable effects, and had bis 
he.id broken by a stone from his own friends; but the Christians 
became m.istcrs of the synagogue, and set it on fire, with all its 
furniture, except tbe books of the Law and the articles of silver. 
There is no mention of arms having been discovered. The 
books were carried in reverential triumph to tbe church— the 
silver restored. The Christians returned, singing Psalms of 
thanksgiving, to their church. Three days after, the Jews 
assembled within the melancholy ruins of their religious house 
—the Christians also crowded in, and Thcodorus began an 
eloquent vindication of tbe L.tw— he argued, he confuted all 
objections— he poured contempt on bis opponents, who, by the 
confession of the Bishop, were so utterly discomfited as to look 
for help to heaven alone against this obstinate gainsayer. No 
miracle, however, was vouchsafed, and they owed their triumph 
to pure accident. They all began to cry with one voice, 
Thcodorus, believe in Christ !” The Jews mistook the words, 
and thought it was a shout of triumph, “Thcodorus believes in 
Christ !” They dispersed on aU sides. Women lore their hair, 
and cried in bitter desperation, “Oh, Thcodorus, what hast 
thou done! the men fled away to the woods and rocks 
Thcodorus, entirely deserted and left alone, had not strength of 
mind to resist Reuben, the first of the Jews who bad been 
converted, argued with him, and laid before him the advantages 
which might attend bis becoming a Christian. The Rabbi 
yielded to these unworthy motives; the example of his defection 
was followed, and the Jews were generally baptiied. The 
triumphant Bishop strongly recommended to bis brethren the 
laud.able example of his own zeal and success— an example 
which, .as mr as burning the synagogues, they seem to have been 
apt enough to adopt; for an express law appears to have been 
required from Hononus to prohibit these acts of violence. 

inuulalion; they appeal 
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The conversion of many Jews in Crete reflects more credit on 
the humanity of the Christians, while itshows the wild and fever- 
ish fanaticism which still lay deep within the hearts of the Jews, 
ready to break forth at the first excitement of those unextinguish- 
able hopes which were alike their pride, their consolation, and 
their ruin. Among the numerous and wealthy Israelites who in- 
habited that fertile island, an impostor appeared, who either bore 
or assumed the name of Moses. He announced himself as the 
successor of the great Lawgiver, and for a whole year travelled 
about the island, persuading his credulous countrymen to aban- 
don their possessions and their farms to follow bis guidance. 
They listened; they relaxed their usual industry, and neglected 
their labours, under the fond hope of speedily obtaining possession 
of a more fertile land, that of milk and honey. The appointed 
time came, and at the call of Moses they crowded forth by 
thousands; for he had proclaimed that, like the Red Sea of old, 
the deep Mediterranean would be turned to dry land before them. 
At the dawn of day they followed him blindly to the top of a 
lofty promontory, from whence he commanded them to throw 
themselves down — the foremost obeyed, they were dashed to 
pieces against the rocks, or sank into the unobedient waves. 
Many perished, more would have shared their fate, but for some 
fishing-craft and merchant vessels belonging to the Christians, 
who showed the utmost activity in saving the lives of their deluded 
countrymen; and, by holding up the bodies of the drowned, 
prevented the rest from following their fatal example. The Jews, 
at length disabused, turned to revenge themselves on their leader 
— but he had disappeared ; no doubt he bad secured a place of 
retreat, probably with some of the fruits of his imposture. 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, cannot disguise bis suspi- 
cion, that he was a devil whoassumed a human form for the destruc- 
tion of those unhappy people. But many of the Jews, heartily 
ashamed of their own cr^ulity, and struck with the brotherly 
kindness of the Christians, adopted the faith of love and charity. 

We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most f^tal scene of 
Jewish turbulence and Jewish calamity. Yet no calamity could 
induce this gain-loving people to abandon that great emporium 
of commerce. Rarely have we directed our attention to the city 
of Alexandria, but we have seen its streets flowing with the blood 
of thousands of Jews; at our next view we always find them 
re-established in immense numbers, and in inexhaustible opu- 
lence. To the old feuds between Greeks and Jews in this city, 
noted at all times for its fierce and mutinous spirit, had succeeded 
those of the diflerent sects of Christians, and of the Christians, 
Parans, and Jews. Even holy bishops were not superior to the 
violeocc which the fiery climate seemed to in^se into the veins 
of these “children of the Sun the records of the Alexandrian 
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Church present, perhaps, ibc most unebristian page in Christian 
history. At this period the city was rent into factions on a subject, 
all-important in those days, the merits of the dancers in the 
public exhibitions. These entertainments usually took pUce on 
the Jewish Sabbath, and on that idle day the theatre was throng^ 
with Jews who preferred this profane amusement to the holy 
worship of their synagogue. Violent collisions of the different 
factions perpetually took place, which rarely terminated without 
bloodsbcKl. Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, determined to repress 
these sanguinary tumults, and ordered his police regulations to 
suspended in the theatre.* Certain partisans of Cyril, the arch- 
bishop, entered the theatre with the innocent design, according 
to Socrates, on whose partial authority the whole affair rests, of 
reading these ordinances; among the rest, one Hicrax, a l<^v 
schoolmaster, a man conspicuous as an adherent of the 
bishop, whom he was wont frequently to applaud by clapping his 
bands (the usual custom in the church) whenever be preached. 
From what cause docs not appear, but the Jews considered 
themselves insulted by his presence, and raised an outcry that 
the man was there only to stir up a tumult. Orestes, jealous of 
the archbishop, who had usurped on the civil authority, ordered 
liicrax to be seized and scourged. Cyril sent for the principM 
jews, and threatened them with exemplary vengeance if they did 
not cause all tumults against the Christians to cease. The Jews 
determined to anticipate their adversaries: — having put on rings 
of palm-bark that they might distinguish each other in the dark, 
they suddenly, at the dead of night, raised a cry of fire about the 
great church, called that of Alexander. The Christians rose, 
and rushed from all quarters to save the church. The Jews fell 
on them, and massacred on all sides. When day dawned, the 
cause of the uproar was manifest. The militant archbishop in- 
stantly took arms, attacked with a formidable force the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, slew many, drove the rest out of the city, 
and plundered their property. 

The strong part which Orestes look against the archbishop, 
and his regret at the expulsion of the thriving and industrious 
Jews i^rom the city, seems to warrant a suspicion that the latter 
were not so entirely without provocation. Both, however, sent 
representations to the emperor; but, probably before be could 
interfere, the feud between the implacable prefect and the 
archbishop grew to a greater height. Cyril, it is said, on one 
occasion advanced to meet his adversary, with the Gospel in his 
band, as a sign of peace 5 but Orestes, suspecting probably that 
he had not much of its spirit in his heart, refused this oner of 

* Perhaps these regulations might appoint diflerent days for the dlffertol 
dosses of tne people to alteinl the theatre :»thb supposlUoD would moke the 
story more dear. 
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conciliation. There were certain monks who lived in the moun- 
tains of Nitria. These fiery champions of the church seized 
their arms, and poured into the city to strengthen the faction of 
the Patriarch- Emboldened by their presence, Cyril openly 
insulted Orestes — called him heathen, idolater, and many other 
opprobrious names. In vain the prefect protested that he had 
been baptized by Atticus, a bishop in Constantinople. A man, 
named Ammonius, hurled a great stone at his head: the blood 
gushed forth, and his affrighted attendants dispersed on all sides. 
But the character of Orestes stood high with the inhabitants. 
The Alexandrian populace rose in defence of their prefect; the 
monks were driven from the city, Ammonius tortured, and put to 
death. Cyril commanded his body to be taken up, paid him all 
the honours of a marr>T,and declared that he had fallen a victim 
to his righteous zeal in defence of the church. Even Socrates 
seems to shrink from relating this unchristian conduct of the 
Patriarch. Cyril himself was ashamed, and glad to bury the 
transaction in oblivion. Before long, however, his adherents 
perpetrated a more inhuman deed even than the plunder and 
expulsion of the Jews: it must be related, to show the ferocious 
character of their antagonists. There was a woman, named 
Hypatia, of extraordinary learning, and deeply versed in the 
Platonic philosophy. She lived in great intimacy with Orestes, 
and was suspected of encouraging him in his hostility to the 
Patriarch. This woman they seized, dragged her from her 
chariot, and, with the most revolting indecency, tore her clothes 
off, and then rent her limb from limb. By another account 
Cyril himself is accused as having instigated, from jealousy of 
the fair Platonist’s numerous he.irers, this horrible act. It is 
grievous to add, that, through bribes and interest at the imperial 
court, the affair remained unpunished : nor do wc hear that the 
Jews obtained either redress or restoration to their homes and 
property. 

We gladly avert our eyes to catch a few occasional gleams of 
belter feeling among the Christian hierarchy towards the subjects 
of our history. It is related that such was the spirit of love 
produced by the example of a good Hilary, in his diocese of 
Poitiers, in Gaul, that at his funeral the Israelites were heard 
chanting in Hebrew their mournful psalms of lamentation for 
the Chrisrian Bishop. Many trails of friendly feeling, and of 
amicable corresponacnce with respectable Jews, occur in the 
elegant works of SIdooius ApolUnaris. 

in the mean time the Jewish Patriarchate, after having exer- 
cised its authority for nearly three centuries, expired in the 
person of Gamaliel. Its fall had been prognosticatetl by many 
visible signs of decay and dissolution. The Jews, ever more 
and more dispersed, became probably a less influential part of 
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the population in Palestine ; at least, those in the Holy Land 
bore a less proportion to the numbers scattered throughout the 
world : and thus the bonds of authority over the more remote 
communities gradually relaxed. A law of Honorius gave a 
signal blow to its opulence ; it prohibited the exportation of the 
annual tribute from Rome, probably from the Western Empire. 
Five years after, it is true, this law was repealed, and the 
Patriarch resumed his rights; but the Jews were deprived, by 
another statute, of the agency — an office, now apparently become 
lucrative, which their active habits of trade enabled them to fill 
with great advantage to themselves. At length, a law of 
Theodosius, which has been differently understood, either 
stripped the Patriarch of the honorary title of prefect, which 
had been assigned to him by former emperors, and thus virtually 
destroyed his authority, or as some — inaccurately wc conceive — 
suppose, expressly abolished the office. The crime imputed to 
the Patriarch was his erecting new synagogues, in defiance of 
the imperial laws, At all events, Gamaliel — even if after this 
statute he maintained the empty name of Patriarch— at bis death 
had no successor; and the spiritual monarchy of the West \?as 
for ever dissolved. It may be said that the dominion passed 
into the hands of the Rabbinical aristocracy. The Jerusalem 
Talmud had already been compiled, as a new code : it embodied 
and preserved the learning of the schools in Palestine, which, 
before the fall of the Patriarchate, had almost come to an end. 
But the later compilation, the Talmud of Babylon, eclipsed the 
more obscure and less perfect work of the Palestinian Jcw«, 
and became the law and the religion of the whole race of Israeli 
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The irruption of the Northern barbarians during the latter half 
of the fourth to about the end of the fihb century, so completely 
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disorganised the whole frame of society, that the condition of its 
humblest members could not but be powerfully influenced by 
the total revolution in the government, in the possession of the 
soil, and in the social character of all those countries which were 
exposed to their inroads. The Jews were widely dispersed in 
all the provinces on which the storm fell — in Belgium, along the 
course of the Rhine — in such parts of Germany as were civilised 
— in Gaul, Italy, and Spain. Of their original progress into 
these countries, history takes no notice; for they did not 
migrate in swarms, or settle in large bodies, but sometimes as 
slaves, following the fortunes of their masters; sometimes as 
single enterprising traders, they travelled on and advanced as 
convenience or profit tempted, till they reached the verge ol 
civilisation. On them the successive inroads and conquests of 
the Barbarians fell much more lightly than on the native inhabit* 
ants. Attached to no fixed residence, with little interest in the 
laws and usages of the different provinces; rarely encumbered 
with landed property, or with Immoveable effects, sojourners, not 
settlers, denizens rather than citizens, they could retreat, before 
the cloud burst, to the more secure and peaceful dwellings of 
their brethren, and bear with them the most valuable portion of 
their goods. True citizens of the world, they shifted their quarters, 
and mund new channels for their trade as fast as the old were 
closed. But the watchful son of Israel fled to return again, in 
order that he might share in the plunder of the uncircumci^ed. 
Through burning towns and ravaged fields be travelletl, regard- 
less of the surrounding misery which enveloped those with whom 
he bad no ties of attachment if splendid cities became a prey 
to the flames, or magnificent churches lay in ashes, his meaner 
dwelling was abandoned without much regret, and with no serious 
loss; and even his synagogue might perish in the common ruin, 
without either deeply wounding the religious feelings of the 
worshippers, who had no peculiar local attachment to the spot, 
or inflating any very greivous loss on a community who could 
re-establish, at no great expense, their humble edifice. If, 
indeed, individuals experienced considerable losses, their whole 
trading community had great opportunities of reimbursement, 
which they were not likely to overlook or neglect in the wild 
confusion of property which attended the conquests of the in- 
vaders. Where Mttles were fought, and immense plunder fell 
into the power of the wandering barbarians, the Jews were still 
at band to traflic the worthless and glittering baubles with 
which ignorant savages are delighted, or the more useful, but 
comparativelyebeap, instruments and weapons of iron and brass, 
for toe more valuable conunodities, of which they knew not the 
price or the use. Thes^ by the rapid and secret corr«pondence 
which, no doubt, the Israelites had already established with 
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their brethren in every qu.irter of the world» were transported 
into more pcacctul and unplundcred regions, which still afforded 
a market for the luxuries and ornaments of life. As to the par- 
ticulars of this commerce, we have no certain information, as, in 
truth, the fact rests rather on inference than on positive data; 
but if it existed to the extent we believe, it must have been 
highly lucrative, when the venders were ignorant barbarians, and 
the purchasers intelligent, and, probably, not over-scnipulous 
traders, well acquainted with the price which every article 
would bear in the different markets of the civilised world. Nor 
is it improbable that, by keeping alive the spirit of commerce, 
which might otherwise have become utterly extinct amid the 
general insecurity, the interruption of the usual means of com- 
munication, and the occupation of the roads by wilil marauders, 
they conferred a great advantage on society, by promoting the 
civilisation of these wild and warlike hordes. But we have 
ample evidence that one great branch of commerce fell almost 
entirely into the hands of the Jews — the internal slave-trade of 
Europe. It is impossible to suppose but that this strange stale 
of things must have inspired a sort of revengeful s.atisfaction 
into the mind of the zealous Israelite. While his former 
masters, or, at least, his rulers, the Christians, were wailing 
over their desolate ffclds, their ruined churches, their pillaged 
monasteries, their violated convents, he was growing rich amid 
the general ruin, and, perhaps, either purchasing lor his own 
domestic service, at the cheapest price, the fairest youths, and 
even high-bom maidens, or driving his gangs of slaves to the 
different markets, where they still bore a price. The Church 
beheld this evil with avowed grief and indignation. In vain 
popes issued their rescripts, and councils uttered ihcir interdicts; 
the necessity for the perpetual renewal both of the admonitions 
of the former, and the laws of the latter, show that they had 
not the power to repress a practice which they abhorred. The 
language of their edicts was, at first, j’ust and moderate. The 
Christians had, probably, the wisdom to perceive that, however 
apparently disgraceful to their cause and productive of much 
misery, it had also its advantages, in mitigating the horrors and 
atrocities of war. Servitude was nn evil, particularly when the 
Christian was enslaved to an Infidel or a Jew, but it was the 
only alternative to avoid massacre. Conquering savages will 
only respect human life, where it is of value as a disposable 
article — they will make captives only where captives are useful 
and saleable. In the interior of Africa, it mav be questionable 
how far the sbve-trade increases or allays the Mrbarity of war-i 
like tribes. No doubt many marauding expeditions ore under* 
taken, and even wars behreen different tribes and nations 
entered into, with no other motive or object of plunder except 
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the miserable beings which supply the slave-marts; but where 
the war arises from other causes, it would probably terminate in 
the relentless extermination of the conquered party, if they were 
not spared, some may say, and with justice, for the more pitiable 
fete of being carried across the desert as a marketable commo- 
dity. But with the northern tribes, the capture of slaves was 
never the primary object of their invasions; they moved onward 
either in search of new settlements, or propelled by the vast 
mass of increasing population among the tribes beyond them: 
at this period, therefore, this odious commerce must have greatly 
tended to mitigate the horrors of war, which the state of society 
rendered inevitable. 

From the earliest period after Christianity assumed the reins 
of the empire, the possession of Christi.in slaves by the ciratm- 
cised had offended the dominant party. Constantine issued a 
severe law, which prohibited the Jews, under pain of confiscation 
of property, from having a Christian slave ; but this law was 
either never executed, or fell into disuse. A law of Honorius 
only prohibited the conversion of Christian slaves to Judaism, 
not interfering with, or rather fully recognising, their right of 
property in their bondsmen. After the evil had gro'vn, through 
the incessant barbaric wars, to a much greater magnitude, the 
Council of Orleans (a.C. 540) took the lead, but with great fajr- 
ness and moderation, in the laudable attempt to alleviate Its 
baneful effects on the religious as well as the temporal state of 
the slave. That assembly enacted, “That if a slave was com- 
manded to perform any service incompatible with his religion, 
and the master proceeded to punish him for disobedience, he 
might find an asylum in any church : the clergy of th.at church 
were on no account to give him up, but to pay his full value to 
the master,” The fourth council of the same place (A.C. 540 
goes further : “ If a slave under such circumstances should claim 
the protection of any Christian, he is bound to afford it, and to 
redeem the slave at a fair price.” Further: "Any jew who 
makes a proselyte to Judaism, or takes a Christian slave to 
himself (probably as wife or concubine), or by the promise of 
freedom bribes one bom a Christian to forswear his faith, and 
embrace Judaism, loses his property in the slave. The Christian 
who has accepted his freedom on such terms^ shall not presume 
to fulfil the condition, for a bora Christian who embraces 
Judaism is unworthy of liberty.” The first Council of Macon 
(A.C. 582} enacts, “ That according to the laws, both ecclesias- 
tical and civil, the conditions by which a Christian, either as a 
captive in war or by purchase, ^s become slave to a Jc'*’» J*'J**^ 
be respected. But since complaints have arisen that Jews living 
in the great and small towns nave been so shameless as to refuse 
a fair price for the redemption of such bondsmen, no Christian 
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can be compeUed to remain in slavery ; but every Christian has 
a right to redeem Christian slaves at the price of twelve solidi,* 
(to such a price had human life fallen,) either to restore them to 
freedom, or to retain them as his own slaves ; for it were unjust 
that those whom our Saviour has redeemed by bis blood, should 
groan in the fetters of his persecutors.” These laws produced 
little effect ; for in the first place they calculated, far beyond the 
character of the age, on the predominance of Christian charity 
over the love of lucre, both in the clergy and the laity. Besides, 
the whole administration of law had fallen into the worst disorder. 
Every province or district had its separate jurisdiction ; no uni- 
formity of system could prevail; and where the commonalty, 
many of the administrators of the law, and even the clergy- 
could neither write nor read, the written rescripts of councils 
were often but a dead letter. The fourth Council of Toledo 
recognised the practice of Jewish slave-dealing as in 
full force. The tenth at the same place (A.C. 655) complains 
that eyen the clergy, in defiance of the law, sold captives to 
Jews and heathens.” At the close of the sixth century, one of 
me wisest and most humane pontiffs filled the Papal chair, 
Gregory the First. The Pope in his pastoral letters alternately 
denounces, bewails, and by authoritative rebuke and appeal to 
the better feelings, endeavours to suppress, this "cruel and 
impious traffic, which still existed in Italy, Sicily, and the 
bouth of France. He writes to Kortunatus, "that he has 
received an account that a Jewish miscreant has built on altar, 
and forced or bribed bis Christian slaves to worship upon it.” 
I he prefect was directed to inflict corporal chastisement on the 
offender, and to cause all the slaves to receive their freedom, 
Ihe next year he writes to Venantius, Bishop of Luni, in 
i uscany, rebuking him for permitting Christian slaves to come 
into the power of Jewish masters, contrary to his duty. Those 
who had been long m the possession of such masters, were to be 
considered as viUains attached to the soil (the Jews, it should 
seem, were considerable landed proprietors or cultivators of the 

, Bunf the Jew resisted, or abused bis seignorial 
right to transplant the slave from the soil to which he belonged, 
he was to lose bis lease of land, as weU as his right over the 

d‘stinmishes between the possession and the 
trade in sl^es. No Jew or heathen, who was desirous of be- 
coming a Christian, was to be retained in slavery. Lest the 
Jew should complain that be is robbt^ of his property, this rule 
!ri!b^ be observed if heathen slaves, bought as an anicle of 

the sale, and before they find 
another purchaser, wish to embrace Christianity, the Jew shaU 

3 by Gibbon for thb ported, about 
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receive ihe full price from a Christian slave-purchaser: if after 
that time, he shall immediately obtain his freedom, as it is 
evident that the Jew keeps him not for sale, but for ser\’ice. 
This was, as it were — within the dominions of the Papacy, at 
least, almost bordering on his own particular diocese. In the 
Gallic provinces, as probably his power was less implicitly 
acknowledged, so his tone is less peremptory. The slaves in 
such cases were to be repurchased out of the goods of the Church. 
Gregory writes to Candidas, a presbyter in Gaul : — “Dominic, 
the bearer of this letter, has with tears made known to us, that 
his four brothers have been bought by the Jews, and are at 
present their slaves at Narbonne. Wc direct you to make 
inquiry into the transaction, and, if it be true, to redeem them 
at a proper price, which you will charge in your accounts, i. e. 
deduct from the annual payment made to Rome.” Three years 
earlier he writes to Januarius, bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
rebuking him, because certain slaves, belonging to Jews, who 
had taken refuge in a church, had been given up to the unbe- 
lievers, He here declares “ that every slave so seeking baptism 
becomes free, and the treasures of the poor (*. e. the goods of 
the Church) are not to suffer loss for their redemption." 

There is a very curious letter to Fortunatus, bishop of Naples, 
approving his ardent zeal in favour of Christian skives bought by 
the Jewsin theGallicprovinces. The Pontiff had intended entirely 
to interdict the trade. Bui a certain Jew, Basilius, with several 
others, had waited upon him, and stated that this traffic was 
recognised by the jucficial authorities, and that it was only by 
accident that Christian slaves were bought among the heathen. 
In a solemn tone, the Pontiff thus writes toThierriand Tbeode- 
ber^ Kings of the Franks, and to Queen Brunehaut “ We are 
in amazement that, in your kingdom, Jews arc permitted to 
possess Christian slaves. For what are Christians but members 
of Christ's body, who, as ye know— as we all know, is their 
head? Is it not most inconsistent to honour the head, and to 
allow the members to be trampled on by his enemies? We 
entreat your Majesties to expel this baneful traffic from your 
dominions— so will ye show yourselves true worshippers of 
Almighty God, by delivering his ^ithful from the hands of their 
adversaries.” Another letter of Gregory to Leo, bishop of 
Catania in Sicily, establishes the curious fact, that the Samwi- 
tans were likewise widely dispersed, and shared this traffic with 
the Jews:— “A circumstance, both revolting and contrary to the 
law, hath been made known to us— a circumstance,_if true, 
worthy of the strongest reprobation and the heaviest punishment. 
We understand that certain Samaritans resident at Catania buy 
heathen slaves, whom they are so daring as to circumcise. You 
must investigate this affair with impartial zeal, cake such slaves 
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under tbe protection of the Church, and not suffer these men to 
receive any repayment. Besides this loss, they must be punished 
to the utmost extremity of the law." According to the Roman 
law, which still prevailed in Sicily, tbe penalty of circumcising 
slaves was death and conhscation of property. In all other 
respects, this wise and virtuous Pontiff religiously maintained 
that tolerance towards the Jews which they enjoyed, with few 
exceptions, during this period of confusion ; and even for some 
time after the conversion of the barbarian monarebs to Christi- 
anity. For all this time the Church was either sadly occupied 
in mourning over the ravages which enveloped the clergy and 
the people in common ruin, or more nobly in imparting to the 
fierce conquerors the humanising and civilising knowledge of 
Christianity. It had not the power, — we trust, in these limes of 
adversity, th.it best school of Christian virtue, not the will — to 
persecute. There is a rem.irkable picture of the stale of the 
Jews in Africa, in a trict printed among the works of St. 
Augustine, called the “ Altercation between tbe Syn.agogue and 
the Church." The date of this record is uncertain ; but it seems 
earlier, rather than later, as Basnage supposes, than the Vandal 
conquest of that region. The Synagogue maintains that '* it is 
neither the sLive nor the servant of the Church, since her suns 
arc free ; and instead of being constrained to wear fetters and 
other marks of servitude, have full liberty of navigation and of 
commerce.” This seems to indicate considerable extent of trade. 
On tbe other hand, the Church rejoins that the synagogue is 
obliged to pay tribute to tbe Christians, that a Jew cannot pre- 
tend to the empire, or to become a count (comes) or governor of 
a province; that be cannot enter into tbe senate or tbe army ; 
that be is not even received at tbe tables of men of rank ; and 
that if be is allowed the means of obtaining a livelihood, it is 
only to prevent his perishing of hunger. Thcodoric, the Arian 
Gothic king of Italy, it has already been observed, openly pro- 
tected the Jews. His secretary, Cassiodorius, prompted and 
encouraged this enlightened policy. The king lost no oppor- 
tunity or expressing bis opinion, t^t the Israelites showed an 
excessive ze.al for the goods and for the peace of this world, 
while they lost all thought of immortality; but he discounten- 
anced and repressed all insult and violence. He reproved the 
senate of Rome, because on account of some private quarrel 
tbe synagogue had been burned. He strongly rebukra the 
clergy of Milan, who had endeavoured to make themselves 
masters of a synagogue and all its property. He repressed the 
oeople of Genoa, who had abrogated all tbe privileges of the 
Jews, long resident among them— had risen, pillaged, and un- 
roofed tbe synagogue. The king directed that me IsraeUtes 
should be reinstated in their privileges, and permitted to rebuild 
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their synagogue, provided that it was a plain budding, aiid 

covered no larger space of ground than their former one. This 

was at the end of the fifth century. It was about the end of the 

sixth that the Pope himself assumed the saintly office of prot^tor 

of the oppressed. From several of the letters of Gregory the J irst, 

it appears that the Jews had laid their grievan^CM ^fore him in 

person, and obtained redress. He severely rebuked those whose 

intemperate zeal had led them to insult the s>-nagogues, by pUcing 

the images of the Virgin and the crucified Redeemer within their 

walls • vet he was by no means remiss in his attempts to convert 

These’ /nLl,everl ^h= .yrannicel and bloody Chil^penc. the 

contemporary king of Paris and Soissons, with the fierce and 

ignorant^ardour of a man who hoped by his savage for 

Christian faith to obtain remission of his dreadful violation^f 

Christian virtue, compelled the jews, who Mcm 

numerous .and wealthy, to receive baptism. But it 

that these compulsory converts obsci^cd their own SaMwtb ^ 

stricUy as that of the Christians; and Priscus, the 

nation, openly expressed his abhorrence of the 

tianity. He was imprisoned, released on payment of a 

of money, but commanded to marry bis s®" 

woman. ^ Phatir, a converted Jew, related *1*“; 

riaee set on him, murdered him, and fled with his companions 

lofnSyZX’So church of Julian The 

pardoned, retired into Burgundy, but was filled a short Ume 

after. But the Pope employed more gentle 

doubdess more effective, means of conversion. He fortoUc, as 

we have said, all outrage or ins^t; but, as we have a^o y®n, 

ho executed rigidly the Laws of Asylum, by which the Jews daily 

lost their shves; and while by his protection be ap^^ed to 

better feelings, he laid a temptation in the way of 

by offering remission of taxes to all converted Jew . 

hereafter see the manner in which Spam ‘Jf.y 

distinction of being the first, as weU as the most 

of religious persecution, and the fatal consequences of her 

implacable Intolerance. - . 

Scarcely had the worlo begun to breathe af^r Ac sue 

cessive shocks which its social state had receiv^ 
inroads of the Northern barbarians — scarcely had it 
to assume some appc.irance of order, as the ‘‘f jf *“® 
Goths, the Vandals, the Lombardy and the Franks, 
arose upon the broken mins of the Roman . 

Mahometanism suddenly broke forth, and, d 

sistible rapidity over great part of Asia, the north of AlriM, ana 

Spain, effected a complete revolutmn m 

miners, and the religion of half the world. The Persian 
kingdom feU at once, and the Magian religion was almost 
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extinguished. In the .\siaiic provinces, Christianity, excepting 
in Armenia, w.is reduced to an inconsiderable and persecuted 
sect; a magnificent mosque repl.iced the Jewish temple on the 
summit of Moriah; the flourishing churches of Africa, the 
dioceses of Cyprian and Augustine, were yielded up to the inter- 
preters of the Koran, and the cross found a precarious refuge 
among the mountains of the Asturias, while the crescent shone 
over the rich valleys of Spain, and the splendid palaces of 
Grenada and Cordovx Such a revolution, as it submitted them 
to new masters, could not but niaterially affect the condition of 
the Jews. In most rcspecu, the change was highly favourable; 
for, though sometimes despised and persecuted by the Saracenic 
emperors and caliphs, in general their state was far less precarious 
and depressed than under the Christians ; and they rose to their 
great era of distinction in wc.ilth, cultivation, and in letters, 
under the mild dominion of the Arabian dynasty in Spain. 

In order to trace the influence of this great revolution, we 
return to the East, and survey the state of the Jews — I. Under 
the Byzantine empire — 11. Under the later Persian monarchs 
— .and 111. In Arabia. The Greek empire was rapidly verging 
to decay; (be imperial court was a scene of intrigue and 
licentiousness, more like that of an Asiastic sulun than of the 
heir of the Roman name ; the capital was distracted by factions, 
not set in arms in support of any of those great principles which 
dignify, if they do not vindicate, the violence of human passions, 
but in .isscniou of the superior skill of dancers and charioteers 
— the circus, not the senate, was the scene of their turbulence — 
the actor, not the orator, was the object of popuLir excitement. 
An eunuch, Narscs, and a Thracian peasant, Bclisarius, alone 
maintained the fame of Rome for valour and ability in war. The 
Church was rapidly increasing in power, but by no means, not- 
\vithstanding the virtues and talents of men like Chrysostom, in 
the great attributes of the Christian religion — wisdom, holiness, 
and mercy. The Jews, probably by their industry as traders, 
and their connexion with their brethren in the East, ministered 
considcnibiy to the splendour and luxury of the imperial court ; 
but the fall of the Patriarchate, and the dispersion of the com- 
rnuniiyin Palestine, which seems entirely to have lost the centre 
of unity which it possessed in the religious capital, Tiberias, 
owered the whole race in general estimation. They were no 
longer a native community, or, it might almost be said, a state, 
whose existence was recognised by the supreme power, and who 
possessed an ostensible head, through whom the will of the 
sovereign might be communicated, or who might act as the 

nation. They sank into a sect, little 
differing from other religious communities which refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the established Church. In 
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ibis light they are considered in the imperial laws. Hitherto 
they had enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship ; but the 
emperors now began to exclude from offices of honour and 
dignity all who did not conform to the dominant faith. In 
the sixth year of Justin the Elder, a law was promulgated to 
the following effect: — .All unbelievers, heathens, Jews, and 
Samaritans, shall henceforth undertake no office of magistracy, 
nor be invested with any dignity in the state ; neither be judges, 
nor prefects, nor guardians of cities, lest they may have an 
opportunity of punishing or judging Christians, and even bishops. 
They must be likewise excluded from all miUtary functions. In 
case of the breach of this law, all their acts are null and void, 
and the offender shall be punished by a tine of twenty pounds of 
gold. This law, which comprehends Santaritans as well as Jews, 
leads us to the curious fact of the importance attained by that 
people during the reigns of Justin and Justinian. Hitherto their 
petty religious republic seems to have lurked in peaceful insigni* 
hcance; now, not only do its members appear dispersed along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, sharing the commerce with 
their Jewish brethren in Egypt, Italy, and Sicily, but the peace 
of the empire was disturbed by their fierce and frequent insur- 
rections in Palestine. Already in the preceding reign, that of 
Zeno, their city of Sichem, which had now assumed the name of 
Ncapolis (Naplous), had l^en the scene of a sanguinary tumult, 
of which we have only the Christian narrative — the rest must be 
made up, in some degree, from conjecture. The Samaritans 
still possessed their sacred mountain of Geriziin, on which they 
duly paid their devotions; no stately temple rose on the summit 
of the bill, but the lofty height was consecrated by the veneration 
of ages. It is not improbable that the Christians, who were 
always zealously disposed to invade the sanctuary of unbelief, and 
to purify, by the erection of a church, every spot which bad been 
long profaned by any other fonn of worship, might look with 
holy impatience for the period whciu a fane in honour of Christ 
should rise on the top of Mount Gerizim. The language of 
our Lord to the woman of Samaria, according to their interpret- 
ation, prophetically foreshowed the dedication of that holy 
mountain to a purer worship. No motive can be suggested, so 
probable, as the apprehension of such a design, for furious, 
and, as we are told, unprovoked, attack of the Samaritans on the 
Christian church in Naplous. They broke in on Easter-day — 
slew great numbers — seized the Bishop Terebinthus in the act of 
celebrating the Holy Sacrament — wounded him— cut off several 
of his fingers, as they clung with pious tenacity to the consecrated 
emblems, which the invaders misused with such sacrilegious and 
shameless fury as a Christian dared not describe. The bishop 
fled to Constantinople, appeared before the Emperor, showed 
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bis mutilated bands, and at the same time reminded him of our 
Lord’s prophecy. Zeno commanded the oflfenders to be severely 
punish^, expelled the Samaritans from Gerizim; and the 
Christians had at length the satisfaction of beholding a chapel 
to the Virgin on the peak of the holy mountain, surrounded by a 
strong wall of brick, where, however, a watch was constantly 
kept to guard it from the Samaritans. During the reign of 
Anastasias, some Zealots, led by a woman, clambered up the 
steep side of the precipice, reached the church, and cut the guard 
to pieces. They then cried out to their countrymen below to 
join them; but the timid Samaritans refused to hearken to their 
call ; and Procopius, the governor, a man of prudence and 
decision, allayed the tumult by the punishment of the offenders. 
This chapel was still further strengthened by Justinian ; and 
five other churches, destroyed by the Samaritans, rebuilt. 

The rankling animosity between the two religions— aggravated, 
no doubt, by the intolerant laws of Justinian, hereafter to be 
noticed — broke out in a ferocious, though desperate, insurrection. 
A certain Julian, by some reported to have l^en a robber chief- 
tain, appeared at the head of the Samaritans. He assumed, it 
is averred, the title of king, and even had some pretensions to 
the character of a Messiah. All around Nnplous they wasted 
the possessions of the Christians with fire and sword, burned the 
churches, and treated the priests with the most shameless indig- 
nities. by one account Julian is said to have entered Naplous 
while the games were celebrating. The victor was named 
Nicias; Julian summoned him before his presence, demanded 
his religion; on his reply that he was a Christian, he struck bis 
head oft at a blow. The whole district was a desert ; one bishop 
had fallen in the massacre, and many priests were thrown into 
prison or tom in pieces. A great force was sent into the province; 
and, after a bloody battle, the Samaritans were defeated, Julian 
slain, and Siivanus, the most barbarous enemy of the Christians, 
taken and pul to death. One, however, of the insurgents, named 
Arsenius, found his way to Constantinople. He was a man of 
great eloquence and ability, and succeeded in convincing the 
Emperor, who was usually entirely under the priestly influence, 
as well as the Empress, that the Christians were the real authors 
of this insurrection. The ecclesiastics of Palestine were seixed 
with amazement and terror at the progress of this man— whom 
they characterise as “a crafty and wicked liar" — in the favour of 
the Emperor. They had recourse to St. Sabas, and induced him 
to undertake a mission to Constantinople in their defence. The 
venerable age (he was ninety years old) and the sanctity of Sabas 
triumphed over, it may be feared, the reason and justice of 
^senius. The Samaritans were condemned; the leaders of the 
insurrection adjudged to death j the rest of the people expelled, 
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and interdicted from settling again in Naplous ; and, by a strange 
edict, the Samaritans were no longer to inherit the property of 
their fathers. Arsenius himself bowed to the storm, and embraced 
Christianity; many of the Samaritans, at the preaching of Sabas, 
or more probably to secure their property to their children, fol- 
lowed his example, or pretended to do so, with hypocrisy which 
may offend, but cannot surprise. The Emperor offered mag- 
nificent presents to Sabas: the holy man rejected every personal 
advantage ; but requested a remission of taxes for bis brethren, 
whose fields had been wasted and property burned in the recent 
tumults. 

This apparent success in converting the great part of an 
obstinate race of unbelievers to the true faith, with some other 
events of the same nature, no doubt encouraged Justinian in bis 
severe legislative enactments against the Jews and Samaritans. 
These nations were confounded with the recreant or disobedient 
sons of the Church, the heretics : they were deprived of all civil 
dignities, and at the same time compelled to undertake the offices 
attached to those dignities. Evei^ burthen of society was laid 
upon them ; but the honour and distinction which should be the 
inseparable rewards of such public services were sternly denied. 
The proselyting real which dictated the constitutions of Justinian 
entered into the bosom of families, under the specious pretext of 
securing Christian converts from the unwarrantable exercise of 
the parental authority. Either supposing that the law which 
forb.adc the intermarriages of Samaritans or Jews with Christians 
was perpetually eluded, or providing for the case of one party 
becoming a convert while the other adhered to his faith, Justinian 
enacted that among parents of different religions, the chief 
authority should rest with the true religion : in defiance of the 
father, the children were to be under the care of the mother; 
and the father could not, on the ground of religion, refuse either 
a maintenance, or his necessary expenses to the child. “ Unbe- 
lieving parents, who have no other well-grounded cause of com- 
plaint against their believing children, are bound to leave them 
their property, to afford them a maintenance, to provide them 
with all necessaries, to marry them to true believers, to bestow 
on them dowries and bridal presents according to the decree of 
the prefect or the bishop.” Further, the true believing children 
of unbelieving p.irents, if they have been guilty of no act of 
delinquency towards them, shall receive that share of their 
inheritance, undiminished, which would have fallen to them if 
their parents bad died intestate; and every will made in contra- 
vention of this regulation is declared null and void. If they 
have been guilty of any delinquency, they may be indicted and 
punished ; but even then they nave a right to a fourth part of the 
property. 
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The above edict included both Jews and Samaritans: in the 
following, an invidious distinction was made. In litigations 
between Christians and Jews, or Christians among each other, 
the testimony of a Jew or a Samaritan was inadmissible ; in the 
litigations of Jews among each other, the Jew’s testimony was 
valid; that of a Samaritan as of a Manichean of no value. 
Another statute enacted that the synagogues of the Samaritans 
should be destroyed, and whoever attempted to rebuild them 
should be severely punished. The Samaritans were entirely 
deprived of the right of bequeathing their property : only true 
believers might presume to administer to the effects of a heretic, 
whether be died with or without a will. Thus no Samaritan had 
more than a life interest in bis property; unless bis son was an 
aposwte, it was for ever alienated, and went to a stranger, or to 
the imperial treasury. No Samaritan might bear any office, 
neither teach nor plead in courts of law: impediments w<we even 
placed in the way of his conversion : if he conformed in order 
to obtain an office, he was obliged to bring his wife and children 
with him to the church. Not merely could he not bequeath, he 
could not convey property to an unbeliever; if he did so, it was 
confiscated to the treasury. The children of mixed marriages 
must be believers, or forfeit their inheritance; or where this was 
partly the case, the unbelieving children were excluded. “The 
true believers alone inherit : if none are members of the Church, 
it passes to the nearest relations: in default of these, to the 
treasury. The prefects and bishops are to enforce these statutes 
in their respective districts, and toe infringement of them is to 
be punished by the severest penalties." These cruel statutes — 
which sowed dissension in the bosom of every family, caused 
endless litigations among the nearest relatives almost offered a 
premium on filial disobedience, and enlisted only the basest 
motives on the side of true religion — were either too fiamntly 
iniquitous to be put in execution, or shocked the cooler judgment 
of the imperial legislator. 

A decree was issued a few years after, modifying these enact- 
ments, but in such a manner as perhaps might tempt the sufferers 
to quote, if they had dared, the sentence of their own wise king, 
“that the tender mercies of wicked men are cruel* In this 
edict, after some pompous self-adulation on his own clemency, 
Justinian decLireu, that on account of the good conduct of the 
S.imaritans, attested by Sergius, Bishop of Cssarea, who, to his 
honour, seems to have interposed in tneir behalf, the rigour of 
the former laws was mitigat^. The Samaritans were permitted 
to make wills, to convey property, to manumit slaves, to transact 
all business among each other. It abandon^ all claims of the 
treasury upon their property; but it retained the following 
limitation, because it was just that Christian heirs should have 
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some advantage over unbelievers.” Where part of the family 
had embraced Christianity, and the father died intestate, the 
children who were true believers inherited to the exclusion 
of the rest. But in case the latter, at a subsequent period, were 
converted, they were reinstated in their inheritance, with the loss 
only of the interest of those ye-ars during which they remained 
obstinate. Where the father made a will, the unbelieving heirs 
could not claim more than a sixth part; the rest could only be 
obtained, as above, by the change of their religion. A deceitful 
p^cc, maintained by the establishment of a proconsul in Syria, 
with a considerable body of troops, lasted for about twenty-five 
years. At the end of that time a new insurrection took place in 
Caesarea; the Jews and Samaritans rose, attacked the Christians, 
demolished the churches, surprised and massacred the prefect 
Slephanus in his palace, and plundered the building. The wife 
of Stephanus fled to Constantinople, Adamantius was com- 
missioned to inquire into the origin of the tumult, and to proceed 
against the guilty with the utmost rigour. Of the real cause we 
know nothing. Adamantius condemned the insurgents, executed 
many, confiscated the property of the most wealthy, probably for 
the restoration of the churches, and reduced the whole province 
to peace. 

As the Samaritans will appear no more in our history, we 
pursue, to its termination, our account of this people. The Samari- 
tans found means to elude these laws, by submitting to baptism, 
resuming their property, and then quietly falling back to their 
ancient faith. A law of Justin, the son of Justinian, denounces 
this practice, and re-enacts almost the whole iniquitous statute 
of his father. How far these measures tended to the compara- 
tive extinction of the Samaritan race, we cannot ascertain ; but, 
at this time, they bad so almost entirely in their bands the trade 
of money-changing, that a money<hanger and a Samaritan, as 
afterwards a Jew and an usurer, were eouivalenl terms. Yet, 
after this period, few and faint traces of their existence, as a 
separate people, appear in history. In the seventeenth century, 
it was discovered that a small community still dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of their holy mountain, and had survived all the 
vicissitudes of ages, in a country remarkable for its perpetual 
revolutions ; that they still possessed the copy of the Law in the 
old Samaritan character ; and even to this day their descendants, 
a feeble remnant of this once nninerous people, arc visited with 
interest by the traveller to the Holy I..and. 

The zeal of the emperor, while it burned more fiercely against 
the turbulent and disafTected Samaritans, in whose insurrections 
the Jews of Palestine seemed to have shared both the guilt and 
the calamities, did not neglect any opportunity of attempting 
either by force, or, we can scarcely hesitate to add, fraud, the 
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proselytisra of the Jcwsdispcrsed throughout the Eastern empire. 
The two great me.ins of conversion were penal bws and miracles. 
Among the boasted triumphs of the reconquest of Africa from 
the Vandals, was the reduction to the true faith of Bonuni, a 
town on the borders of the Pentapolis, where the Jews are said 
to have had a splendid temple, no doubt a synagogue more 
costly than usual. The miracles of the age are alniost too puerile 
to relate ; we give one specimen as characteristic of the times. 
It was the custom of the Church to distribute the crumbs of the 
consecrated Most, which might remain) to children) summoned 
for that purpose from their schools. While Menas was bishop 
of Con^ianiinoplc, the child of a Jewish glass-blower went to the 
church with the rest, and partook of the sacred elements, 
fathcT) inquiring the cause of his deUiy) discovere<l what he had 
done. In his fury he seized him, and shut him up in the blazmg 
furnace. The mother went wandering about the city, wailing 
and seeking her lost offspring. The third day she sat down by 
the door of the workshop, still weeping, and cilling on the name 
of her child. The child answered from the furnace, the doors 
were forced open, and the chiUl discovered sitting unhurt amid 
the red-hot ashes. His account was, that a lady in a purple 
robe, of course the Blessed Virgin, had appeared and poured 
water on the coals that were immediately around hinu The 
unnatural father was put to death, the mother and child baptized. 
Such wore the Icgcnas which were to convince that people, who 
had rejected the miracles of Christ and bis Apostles. 

The laws were probably little more cfTcMive, and deeply 
imbued with the darkness of the age. An imperial decree, not 
easily understood, and not worth much pains to understand, was 
issued) to establish an uniformity in the time at which the 
Jewish Passover and the Christian Easter were celebrated. 
The Jews were forbidden, under heavy pecuniary mulcts, from 
following their own calculations. In the same edict, with singu- 
lar ignorance of the usages of the people for whom he w.as 
legislating, Justinian prohibited the Jews from eating the 
Paschal Lamb, a practice which they had discontinued for five 
centuries. But the emperor had an opportunity of inflicting upon 
Judaism a more fatal blow, of which, it is probable, he himself 
did not apprehend entirely the important consequences. A 
schism had arisen in the synagogues, between the teachers and 
the commonalty, the clergy and the laity of the Jews. With a 
singular abandonment of their jealousy of all foreign interference 
in what may be called the domestic concerns of their religion, 
an appeal was made to the emperor, and the conflicting parties 
awaited his mandate on a subject, where, one might have sup- 
posed, they would rather h.ave looked for the interposition of their 
God. The great point in dispute was the language in which the 
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Scripture was to be rcad| and the exposuions made, in the 
synagogue. On the decision, the dominion oi the Rabbins 
depended— it trembled to its foundations. With the fall of the 
Patriarchate, the connexion of the scattered synagogue^ of the 
West with Palestine bad been interrupted ; the schools had like- 
wise been entirely closed, or fallen into disrepute; the Seinicha, 
or ordination by the imposition of hands, formerly received m 
Palestine, was suspended ; the learned youth were obliged to 
seek their education in the schools of Babylonia. Thus they lost 
the sanctity, which still, in popular opinion, attached to whatever 
came from the Holy Land; they, probably, ^>ere strangers, and 
by no means well acquainted with the western languages. The 
people, who had now entirely forgotten both the Hebrew of the 
Scriptures, and the vcrnacuLir language of Palestine, began 
imperiously to demand the general use of Greek translations. 
The craft of the Rabbins was m danger ; it rested almost entirely 
on their knowledge of the original Hebrevr writings, ^tUl more 
of the Misebnaioth and Talmudic Comments. Hebrew was the 
sacred language, and the language of learning once superseded 
by Greek, the mystery would be open to profane eyes, and 
reason and plain common sense, instead or authority, might 
become the bold interpreters of the written perhaps w ould 
dare to reject entirely the dominion of tradition, in v,iin had 
been all their painful and reverential labours on the Sacred 
Books. In vain had they counted every letter, every point, 
every mark ; and found mysteries in the number of times in 
which each letter occurred in the whole volume, in its position, 
in its relation to other letters. The deep and hidden things of 
the Law were inseparable from the Hebrew character. Besides 
its plain and obvious meaning, ^Ycry text was significant of 
higher matters lo the ears of the initiate. All the decisions of 
the schools, all the sayings of the Rabbins, were locked up in 
that sacred language. The Mischna, and the Talmud itself, 
might become a dead letter; for if the Scriptures were read in 
the vernacular tongue, the knowledge of Hebrew might cease to 
be a necessary qualification of the teacher. The Rabbins had 
much reason, and more stubborn prejudices, on their side. The 
elder wise men had always looked with jealousy on the encroach- 
ment of Greek letters. Cursed be he that cateih swine’s flesh, 
and leacheth bis child Greek,” had been an old axiom, perhaps, 
from the time of the Asmoncans. They were fighting for life 
and death, and armed themselves with ail the spiritual terrors 
they could assume. They fulminated their anathemas ; they 
branded their opponents as freethinkers and atheists. At length 
the affair came oefore the emperor. Whether his passion for 
legislation, which sometimes, even the Chnsiian bishops com- 
plained, induced Justinian to intrude into concerns beyond nis 
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province, led him to regulate the synagogue ; or whether the 
disputes ran so high as to disturb the public peace, and demand 
the interference of the supreme authority, or whether the appeal 
was, in fact, voluntarily made ; an edict was issued, which is 
still extant among the imperial constitutions. It enacted, that 
no one, who wished to do so, should be prevented from reading 
the Greek Scriptures in the s>’nagogue; it enjoined those who 
read Greek, to use the Translation of the Seventy, which had 
been executed under the special, though less manifest, influence 
of the Holy Ghost, because the prophecies relating to Chris* 
tianity were most clear in that translation ; but it did not 
prohibit the version of Aquila, or any other. It positively 
interdicted the use of the Mischnah, as the invention of worldly 
men, which misled the people into miserable superstition. None 
of the Archiperecitjc, the readers of Peracha, or Extracts of the 
Talmud, on pain of confiscation of goods, and corporal chastise* 
ment, were to forbid the use of other languages, or dare to utter ban 
or interdict against such practices. On the other hand, freetbink- 
ing, atheism, and such crimes, were to be severely punished; 
whoever denied the existence of God, of the angels, the creation, 
and final judgment, was condemned to death. Tbc law termin- 
ated with a solemn admonition to read the Scriptures, so as to 
improve their spirits and hearts, .and increase in knowledge and 
morality. The law was wise and mmlerate ; but, as Jost observes, 
the emperor probably prevented its operation by betraying too 
openly its object — the conversion of the Jews. The spirit of the 
age was against him— the Rabbins eventually triumphed — the 
Talmud maintained its authority. 

In his former persecuting edicts, the short-sighted emperor 
had alike miscalc^atcd his own strength and the weakness of 
the Jews. Rome, in the zenith of her power, might despise the 
discontents of a scattered people, or a mutinous province, but in 
these disastrous times, it was dangerous for the feeble Eastern 
empire to alienate the affections of the meanest of its subjects. 
The Jews had the power, and could not be expected to want the 
desire of vengeance. Even in the West they were of some im- 
portance. During the siege of Naples ^ Bclisarius, the Jews, 
who loved the milder dominion of the Gothic kings, defended 
one quarter of the city with obstinate resolution, and yielded 
only when the conqueror was within the gates. On the eastern 
frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on the Tigris was an 
equal match for the wreck of the Roman empire on the Bos- 
phorus, an oppressed and unruly population, on the accessible 
frontier of Syria, holding perpetual intercourse \?ith their more 
favoured, though by no means unpcrsecuied, brethren in Baby- 
lonia, might be suspected of awaiting with ill-suppressM 
impatience the time when, during some inevitable collision 
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between the two empires, they might find an opportunity of 
vengeance on masters, against whom they bad so long an arrear 
of wrong. The hour at length came ; but, as the affairs of the 
Jews in the Eastern empire, at least in Palestine, arc no^Y 
inseparably moulded up with those of Persia, we turn our atten- 
tion to the Eastern Jews, briefly trace their history down to the 
time of Justinian, and then pursue the mingled thread to the 
appearance of Mahomet. 

11. From the death of R. Asche, who commenced the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, dark were the days of the children of the 
captivity. During the reigns of the Persian kings from Iidi- 
gerdes to Kobad, from about 430 to 530 (A.C.), the domin- 
ant Magian religion oppressed alike the (Kristian and the Jew. 
The Sabbath, say the Jewish traditions, was taken away. Still, 
however, the Rcsch-Glutha, or prince of the captivity, maintained 
his state, and the famous schools of Nahardea, Sura, and 
Pumbeditba, were open. Civil discords had ne.trly destroyed 
the enfeebled state; and the house of David, from whose loins 
the princes of the captivity deduced their rank, was well nigh 
extinct. Here, as elsewhere, great jealousies existed between 
the temporal and spiritual power: the former attempted, the 
latter would not endure, encroachment. The rupture took place 
when it might have been expected that they would have lived in 
the greatest harmony; for the prince of the captivity, R. Huna, 
had married the daughter of R. Chanina, the master of the 
schools. But ambition listens not to the claims of blood and 
kindred. The Resch-Glutha, or his Judge, alienated to interpret 
the Talmud in the presence of the wise man. Chanina resisted 
this usurpation of his province.- The Resch-Glutha decoyed 
Chanina into his- power, plucked his beard, and cast him forth, 
interdicting all the inhabitants of the city from affording him 
shelter, or the necessaries of life. Chanina, we have no better 
history than this legend to offer, wept and prayed. A pestilence 
broke out in the royal family, and every soul perished except a 
child, with which the widowed daughter of Chanina, the prince’s 
wife, was pregnant Chanina dreamed a dream — he saw himself 
in a garden, where he cut down all the stately cedars, one 
young plant alone remained. He was awakened as by .a violent 
blow on the bead; it seemed to reproach him for -having thus 
cut off all the lofty cedars of the house of David, and forcibly 
reminded him of his duty to watch over the single scion of the 
royal stock. He waited night and day by his daughters door ; 
neither the fiery heal of noon, nor torrents of rain, could induce 
him to remove till the child was bom. He took him and 
superintended his education with the most diligent we. In 
the mean time a certain Paphra, distantly allied to the royal 
bouse, bought, like the Roman Didius, the princely dignity, and 
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enjoyed it for fifteen years. At that convenient time became to 
a most ignoble end ; a fly flew into his nose, and made him 
sneeze so violently that he died! The young Zulra ascended 
the throne. During his reign of twenty years, an enthusiast, 
named Meir, brought ruin on the whole community. He pro- 
claimed himself, most probably, a Messiah; he pretended that 
a fiery column preceded his march, and with four hundred des- 
pcr.atc followers he laid waste the country. The Persian king, 
Kobad, speedily suppressed the insurrection. Meir was put to 
death, and all the heads of the captivity were involved in his 
fate. The prince of the captivity, Zutra, and R. Chanina his 
tutor, were hanged. This great insurrection took place in 530, 
a year before Nushirvan’s accession. At this disastrous period, 
many of the Babylonian Jews wandered from their afflicted 
settlements; some, it is bclievctl, found their way to the coast 
of Malab.tr. A son of Zulra fled to Tiberias, where be renewed 
the Scmicha, or laying-on of hands; and, it is supposed, con* 
tribuietl to disseminate the Babylonian Talmud among the Jews 
of the West. Chosroes the Just, or Nushirvan, who ascended 
the throne of Persia in the fifth year of Justinian, 531, was not 
more favourable to the Jews of Babylonia ; their schools were 
dosed by authority; but so great was the impatience of the 
Palestinian Israelites under the oppressive Laws of Justinian, 
that they looked with anxious hope to, and are reported by 
Christian writers to have urged, by an offer of 50,000 men, and 
by the splendid prospect of the plunder of Christian Jerusalem, 
the hostile advance of the Persian monarch. These hopes were 
frustrated by the conclusion of an “everlasting peace” between 
Justinian and Nushirvan, in which the pride of Rome was 
obliged to stoop to the payment of a great sum of money. The 
“ everlasting peace ” endured barely seven years, and the hopes 
of the Jews were again excited; out their day of vengeance 
was not yet come. After extending his conquests to Antioch, 
Nushirvan was constrained by theabilityof Belisarius to retreat. 
Peace was again concluded, Jerusalem remained unplundcred, 
and the Jews and Samaritans were abandoned to the vindictive 
justice of their fonner masters. Under Hormisdas, the suc- 
cessor of Chosroes Nushir\Mn, the Babylonian Jews were 
restored to their prosperity : their schools in Pumbeditha, Sura, 
and Nahardca were reopened; a new order of doctors, the 
Gaoniin, the Illustrious, arose; and their prince resumed bis 
state. Aftertbe fnli and death of the weak Hormisdas, the Jews 
espoused the party of the usurper Babnram, or Varanes, against 
the son of Hormisdas, Chosroes the Second, the rightful heir of 
the throne, and by no means, we l^lieve with Gibbon, the parri- 
cide, who fled to implore, and obtained the assistance of Maurice, 
Emperor of the East. Among the executions which followed 
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the triumphant restoration of Chosroes to the throne of his an* 
cestors, the Jews bad their full share. There was a new 
Antioch built by Nushir>an, and peopled with the inhabitants 
of the old city, whom he transported thither, and who were 
struck with agreeable astonishment at finding the c.xact coun- 
terpart of every house and street of their former residence. The 
Jews formed a considerable part of this community, and when 
the storm first burst on the city, Nabod, the general of Chosroes, 
inflicted on them the most dreadful penalties for their disloyalty ; 
some vero cut off by the sword> others tortured, others reduced 
to slavery. But this was vengeance, not persecution; the Jews 
submitted, and made their peace with Chosroes. When that 
king, summoned alike by gratitude and ambition, prepared to 
burst on the Byzantine empire, to revenge on the barbarous 
usurper Phocas, the murder of his friend and protector Maurice, 
and that of his five sons, the Palestinian Jews were m a state 
of frantic excitement, still further aggravated by the pcrsecuUons 
of Phocas, who compelled a great number of their brethren to 
submit to bapUsm. Ever rash in their insurrections, they could 
not wait the appointed time : they rose m Antioch, set the splen- 
did palaces of the principal inhabitants on fire, slew numbers, 
treated the Patriarch Anastasias with the worst indignity, and 
dragged him through the streets till be died. 

Phocas sent Bonosus and Cotto against the insurgents, who 
defeated them with great loss, and revenged, as far as they had 
time, the outrages which had been committed m all quarters. 
But they were compelled to retreat, and the Jews beheld, in a 
paroxysm of exultation, the unresisted sauadrons of Cho^oes 
pouring over the frontier : Antioch surrendered without a blow. 

Chosroes turned towards Constantinople; bis general, Carusia, 
advanced to the conquest of Palestine and Jerusalem. The 
Jews arose at his approach; from Tibenas and Nazareth they 
joined him in great numbers, till their force amounted, according 
to report, to 2^000 men. Before the capture of Jerusalem, new 
causes of exasperation were added to the dreadful ^cars of 
ancient vengeance. In Tyre it is said that the incre^blc nurn- 
ber of 40,000 Jews had taken up their dwelbng. They sent 
secret messengers to all their brethren m Palestine, m Damascus, 
in Cyprus, in the mountainous districts of Galilee, and in 
Tiberias, to assemble suddenly before the waUs of that city, on 
the night of the Christian Easier. The conspiracy reached he 
cars o? the Christians. The Bishop and powerful citizens seired 
the most wealthy of the Jews, threw them into prison, and put 
the gates and walls in the best possible state of defence. The 
Jews appeared, and revenged themselves by the destruction of 
the subu^, for the failure of their surprise; but every time a 
Christian church, the great object of their animosity, was set on 
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(ire, the besieged struck ofT the heads of a hundred Jewish 
prisoners, and cast them over the wall. This horrible ret^dialion 
produced no effect, twenty churches sank into ashes, and the 
heads of 2000 Jews lay bleaching on the sand. At length, on a 
rumour of the advance of the imperial forces, the Jews retreated 
to join their brethren in the easier achievement of entering, 
under the protection of their Persian allies, the streets of 
Christian Jerusalem. It had come at length, the long-expected 
hour of triumph and vengeance ; and they did not neglect the 
opportunity. They washed away the profanation of the holy 
city in Christian blootl. The Persians are said to have sold the 
miserable captives for money. The vengeance of the Jews was 
stronger than their avarice; not only did they not scruple to 
sacrihee their treasures in the purchase of these devoted bonds- 
men, they put to death without remorse all they had purchased 
at a lavish price. It was a rumour of the time that 90,000 
perished. Every Christian church was demolished ; that of the 
Holy Sepulchre was the great object of furious hatred ; the stately 
building of Helena and Constantine was abandoned to the 
dames ; “ the devout offerings of three hundred years were rifled 
in one sacrilegious day.'* But the dream of Jewish triumph was 
short ; the hope of a^ain possessing, if not in independence, 
under the mild protection of the Persian monarch, the holy city 
of their forefathers, vanished in a few years. The Emperor 
Her.iclius, who seemed to slumber on the throne of Byzantium, 
like another Sardanapalus, suddenly broke the bonds of sloth 
and pleasure ; after a few campaigns, conducted by the Roman 
with equal boldness and ability, the Persian monarch, instead of 
arraying his victorious troops under the walls of Byzantium, 
trembled within his own insecure capital; and the provinces 
which he had overrun, Syria and £g)'pi, passed quietly under the 
sway of their former masters. Hcrnclius, himself, visited Jeru- 
salem as a pilgrim, where the wood of the true Cross, which bad 
been carried away to Persia, was reinstated with due solemnity, 
and the Christian churches restored to their former magnificence. 
If the clergy enforced upon the kneeling and penitent emperor 
the persecution of the Jews, it must be acknowledged that pro- 
vocation was not wanting: for how many of them bad been cye- 
^ritne5scs of, perhaps sufferers in, the horrible atrocities com- 
mitted on the capture of the city. Yet we have no authentic 
account of great severities exercised by Heraclius. The law 
of Hadrian was re-enacted, which prohibited the Jews from 
approaching within three miles of the city — a law which, in the 
present exasperated state of the Christians, might be a measure 
of security or mercy, rather than of oppression. 
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BOOK XXII. 

JUDAISM AND MAHOMETANISM. 

Jews in Arabia— Jewish Kingdom in Homeritis — Rise 0/ Mahomet— 
Wars agaimt the Arabian Je:vs — Progress of Atahometanism — State oj 
Sfain — Cruel Laws of the Visigothie Kings — Conquest of Spain by the 
Moors — PersecsUing Loses in Pranee. 

During the conflict between the Persian and Roman emperors, 
a power was rapidly growing up in the secret deserts of Arabia, 
which was tO erect its throne upon the ruins of both. Mahomet 
had already announced his religious doctrine — “There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet'' — and the valleys of 
Arabia had echoed with the triumphant battle-cry of his follow- 
ers, “The Koran or death." The Jews were among the first of 
whom M.abotnet endeavoured to make proselytes — the first 
opponents — and the first victims of the sanguinary leaching of 
the new Apostle. For centuries, a Jewish kingdom, unconnected 
either with the jews of Palestine or Babylonia, bad existed in 
that district of Arabia called, in comparison to the stony soil of 
one part and the sandy waste of the other, Arabia the Happy. 
Of their origin we have no distinct account ; but among the 
various afflictions and dispersions of the Jewish people, it would 
have been extraordinary if a place of refuge so near, and at the 
same time so secure, had not tempted them to venture on the 
perils of the desert — which, once passed, presented an almost 
insuperable barrier to the pursuit of an enemy. Their mercan- 
tile brethren, who visited the ports of the Red Sc.a, might bring 
home intelligence of the pleasant valleys which ran down to the 
coast, and from which gales of aromatic sweetness were wafted 
to their barks as they passed along. Ancient tradition pointed, 
and probably with truth, to these r^ons, as the dwelling of that 
famous queen of Sheba who bad visited their great king in his 
splendour; and in the hospitable dominions of her descendants, 
the race of Solomon’s subjects might find refuge. In some 
respects, the Arabian tribes were their brethren : they seem to 
have entertained great respect, if they did not learn it from the 
Jews, for the memory of Abraham; — they practised circumcision 
in Sabsa, like the Jews, on the eighth day, and they abhorred 
swine’s flesh. However came there, Jewish settlers, at least 
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one hundred and twenty years before Cbrisb had built cities and 
castles, and established an independent kingdom. Arabian 
tradition (we dare not dignify it with the name of history) assigns 
a Jewish king to the district of Homeritis, about that period, 
named Abu-Carb-.Asaad. It adds the inconsistent circumstance, 
that he first strewed with carpets the sacred temple of Mecca, 
called the Caaba. If this be true, Judaism in Arabia must have 
been more social and tolerant than elsewhere; for the Caaba, 
before the time of Mahomet, was, undoubtedly, a temple of 
idolatrous worship; and though the Jew might assert that the 
God of Israel maintained the first place, nuny associate or 
subordin.itc deities claimed their portion in the sacrifices of 
Mecca. The line of Jewish kings in Homeritis is continued, 
though in a broken series; but we have no space for these barren 
annals, and pass on to the last of these Homcritish kings, who 
reigned and fell a short time before the rise of Mahometanism. 
The feuds of Christians and Jews spread into these retired and 
fertile v’allcys ; and connected, perhaps, with political circum- 
stances, inrtamed the warlike habits of tribes m which the old 
Arabian blood was far from extinct. Christianity had first 
penetrated into Yemen in an Arian form, probably during the 
reign of Constantins, son of Constantine the Great. With the 
Arians, the Jews, as usual, seem to have lived on terms of 
amity. The Catholic faith spread from the other side of the Red 
Sea, under the protecting influence of the powerful kings of 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, Hles-baan, the king of that country, had 
extended his conquests over the opposite shore of the Red Sea; 
and Dunaan, the Jewi.sh King of Homeritis, after many defeats, 
had been obliged to pay tribute to the Ethiopian. But his rest- 
less spirit disaained submission ; every defeat only kindled the 
burning desire of vengeance and independence. The invasions 
of the Ethiopian, dependent on the precarious navigation of the 
Red Sea, were often suspended — probably, at certain periods, 
were entirely cut oC Dunaan resolved on the bold measure or 
attempting the sudden extermination of the Christian power in 
Yemen ; after the loss of their allies^ the Abyssinians would find 
it difficult to maintain their footing in the country. He seized a 
favourable opportunity, rose, and executed all the Christians 
within his power ; and appeared before the walls of Nagra, their 
chief city, at the head of 120,000 men. He summoned the in- 
habitants to take down the cross, which stood on a height above 
the city, and to deny the Christian relimon. A singular negoti- 
ation ensued. The besieger demanded the acknowledgment of 
the Unity of God, as the supreme head of the church, and the 
denial of a plurality of persons in the Godhead. The Christians 
readily acknowledged the Unity, but refused to yield on the other 
point. On their refusal, Dunaan gave the signal for the execu* 
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tion of many of bis Christian captives in the sight of their 
brethren, and the sale of others as slaves. At length, on a 
promise of freedom of conscience, the Christians o^ned their 
gates, but the perfidious Arab violated the terms— threw Areth 
and others of the leaders into chains, and then demanded Paulus, 
the bishop, who had formerly been among bis most eloquent 
opponents. The bishop had been for two years in his grave, but 
Dunaan revenged himself on his lifeless bones, which were dis- 
interred and burned. Many priests, monks, and nuns, as the 
most active of his adversaries, suffered the same fate— and 
obtained, in the estimation of their brethren, the honours of 
martyrdom. Dunaan then tried arguments on Areth and the 
rest of his prisoners, to convince them of the absurdity of wor- 
shipping a crucified God. On the rejection of his arguments, he 
had recourse to more summar>’ means of conviction— threats of 
instant death ; these likewise were unavailing. Areth and his 
companions submitted cheerfully to execution— they could not 
well do otherwise— for their wives and daughters had before 
crowded forth, as if they were hastening to a bridal, to partake 
in the glory of suffering for their faith. Such, with many more 
particulars, is the tenor of a letter ascribed to Dunaan himself, 
and addressed to A1 Mender, a prince of the Saracens, whose 
aUiance be courted. We confess we doubt, or rather we feel 
assured, that this letter is cither entirely fictitious, or greatly 
interpoUted. The crimes of Dunaan, and of the 

Christians, did not remain long unavenged. With the spring, 
Eles-baan, and a formidable force of 120,000 men, invad^ the 
region. Dunaan, after an obstinate defence, was defeated, and 
lost his life; and in his person expired the Jewish kingdom of 
the Homeriies. After his death, Abraham, son of Areth, 
founded a Christian kingdom, which scarcely a^nowledged the 
sovereignty of the feeble son of Eles-baan. The ChristiM dynasty 
in its turn was overthrown by the conquering arm of the rer- 
sians, and Arabia w.as reckoned among the subject realms or 

Chosroes the Second. , , 

But though they had lost their royal state, the Jews were stm 
numerous and powerful in the Arabian peninsula; they formed 
separate tribes, and maintained the fierce independence ol tneir 
Ishmaelitish brethren. Mahomet manifestly designed to uoiw 
all those tribes under his banner. While Ins creed declare 
impUcable war against the worshippers of fire, it resected the 
doctrines of the Jews, and at le.ast of the less orthodox Christians. 
The Apostle of God was the successor, grater indeed, of the 
former delegates of heaven, Moses and Isha (JesusJ. It 
only the fire of the Magians which was at once extinguished, 
and the palace of Chosroes, which shook to its foundations, at 
his birth. All the traditions which the old Arabian creed had 
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preserved from iiuineinorial ages, or >»iib which it had been 
imprecated from the Jews resident in Arabia, still find their 
place in the Koran ; and Abraham, the common father of the 
two races, bolds the most conspicuous rank in their religious 
history. Jerusalem was appointed the first kebla of prayer; 
and in the nocturnal journey, during which the Prophet was 
transported to the holy city of the Jews, the mysterious winged 
horse, the Borak, arrested its course to pay homage to Mount 
Sinai, and to Bethlehem, the birth-place of Jesus. To the first 
part of the new creed, every Jewish heart would at once respond, 
“There is but one God”— why should not their enthusiasm, 
their impatience in awaiting the too-long-delaycd Messiah, their 
ambition, or their avaricious c.igerness to be glutted with the 
plunder of misbelievers, induce them to adopt the latter clause, 
“ and Mahomet is bis Prophet?” But the jews stood aloof in 
sullen unbelief; they disclaimed a Messiah sprung from the 
loins of Hagar the bondwoman. Nothing rem.iined but to 
employ the stern proselytism of the sword; the tone of 
Mahomet changed at once — the Israelites were taunted with all 
the obstinacy and rebellion of their forefathers; and the Koran 
bitterly mocks their vain hope, “that the fires of hell <^ ^.^11 touch 
them only for a few days." The storm fell first on the Kainoka, 
a tribe who dwelt in Medina. In the peremptory summons to 
embrace Islainism, were these words “ Lend to the Lord on 
good interest I”— “Surely,” said the sarcastic Pbineas, the son 
of A>'ubah, “the Lord must be poor to require a loan I ” The 
fiery Abubeker struck him a violent blow, and declared that, but 
treaty existing between the tribes, he would have smote 
otT his bead. An accidental tumult gave rise to the first open 
warfare. A Jewish goldsmith insulted an Arabian maiden — the 
Arabs slew the offender. The Jews were in a violent commotion, 
when Mahomet sent them the peremptory alternative, “ Islamisin 
or war. ' “ We arc ignorant of war,'’ answered ibejews; “we 
our bread m peace ; but if you force us to fight, you 
shall find us men of courage.” They fled to a neighbouring 
citadel, and made a gallant defence for fifteen days, at the end 
of which they were forced to surrender. Mahomet issued im- 
mediate orders for a general massacre— he was hardly prevail^ 
upon by the powerful Abdollah, son of Obba, to spare their lives 
their wealth was pillaged. Their arms fell to the lot of the 
conquerors, and Mahomet arrayed himself in a cuirass, which 
miher the Jews or his followers asserted to have belonged to 
King David; they added, in defiance of Jewish history, that he 
I ” when he slew Goliah. The miserable tribe, thus 

plundered and defenceless, was driven to find a settlement on 
the frontier of Syria. The turn of the tribe of Nadhircame 
next, but they provoked their fate by a treacherous attempt to 
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assassinate the Prophet at a peaceful banquet. They were 
besieged in their castle, and co'nstrained to surrender, though 
with ail the honours of war: their wealth was confiscated, by a 
special revelation of the Koran, to the sole benefit of Mahomet 
himself and the poor ; while the merciless edict pursues them into 
the next world, and, for their resistance to the Prophet, condemns 
them to everlasting hell-fire. The vanquished Nadhirites re- 
treated from the neighbourhood of Medina — they joined the 
Koreisb, the inveterate enemies of Mahomet, and the lews of 
Koraidba, in a new war against the Prophet. On the very 
evening of the day on which Mahomet won the memorable 
battle of the ‘'Ditch,” against the Koreish, be advanced to 
extirpate the Jews of Koraidha — bis followers even neglected, 
without rebuke, the evening prayer, in their thoughts of venge- 
ance. The Angel Gabriel, they believed, led the way, and 
poured terror into the hearts of the Koraidhites. Even Caab, 
the son of Asad, the brave author of the war, counselled sur- 
render. They descended from their castle, hoping to obtain 
mercy through the intercession of their allies. The judgment 
was left to the venerable Saad, the son of Moadh. Saad was 
brought, sick and wounded, into the camp. “ Oh, Abu-Amru,” 
(it was the name of Saad,) cried the Jews, “ have mercy upon 
us ! ” Saad uttered his judgment with awful solemnity — “ Let all 
the men be put to death, and the women and children be slaves." 
—“A divine judgment," exclaimed the fierce Prophet — “a 
Judgment from the highest of the seven Heavens.” Seven 
hundred Jews were dragged in chains to the market-place of 
Medina — graves were dug — the unhappy wretches descended 
into them — the sword did its office, and the earth was heaped 
over their remains. The inflexible Prophet looked on without 
emotion, and this horrible butchery is related with triumph in 
the Koran. The next Jewish victim was the powerful Salam — 
he was assassinated in his bed by order of toe Prophet. The 
Jews of Khaibar now alone preserved their independence. 
Khaibar was a district, six days’ journey to the south-east of 
Medina; rich in pahn-trees, and fertile in pastures, and pro- 
tected by eight castles, supposed to be impregnable. The 
Apostle led forth to war two hundred horse, and fourteen 
hundred foot ; as be entered the territory of Kluiibar he ex- 
claimed to his troops — "On with redoubled speed." He then 
turned to heaven in prayer — " Lord of the Heavens, Lord of the 
Earths, I.ord of the Demons, and all that they lead into evil — 
Lord of the Winds, and all they disperse and scatter — grant us 
the spoil of this city, and preserve us from evil.” Allah had 
before promised him great booty: the evil he apprehended was, 
the poison which was afterwards given to bun by a Jewish 
woman. The prayer ended, he cri^ again, "Forward, in the 
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name of Allah.” The Jews of Khaibar were slumbering in 
peaceful repose — iheir first castle, Naem, was taken by assault; 
the second, Nataa, the castle of Asad, son of Moad, made a 
more vigorous defence. I'be Moslemiteswcre reduced to great 
extremities, for the country bad been wasted, and all the palm- 
trees destroyed. At length Nataa fell, and Mahomet became 
master of an immense booty in com, dates, oil, honey, flocks of 
sheep, cattle, and asses, and armour of all sorts : — one author 
adds, that they brought to the Prophet a camel-skin full of 
collars, bracelets, garters, ear-rings, and buckles, all of gold, 
with an immense number of precious stones. Alkamus, the 
third citadel, made a still more gallant resistance. It was here 
that All distinguished himself — he planted the standard on the 
walls — he clove the skull of Marhat^ the great champion of the 
Jews, through his buckler, two turbans, and a diamond, which 
he wore in his helmet, till the sword stuck between his jaws. 
Abu-Rafe, an eye-witness, declares, that the “ Strong Lion ” 
seized the gate of the city, which eight men could not lift,* and 
used it as a buckler. On the capture of .Alkamus, Kenana, the 
chief, was horribly tortured, to induce him to betray the secret 
hiding-place of his treasures ; but the patient Jew endured to 
the utmost, and a more merciful Islamite relieved him by striking 
olT his head. Three more of the castles fell. The two last 
surrendered on the promise that the lives of the besieged should 
be spared.! The inhabiiantsof the cities of Fadai and Khaibar 
capitulated on the condition of surrendering half the revenue of 
their fields and pastures, which they were still to cultivate, to the 
use of the Propnet ; but Mahomet reserved the ri^ht of exiling 
them according to his good pleasure — a right which was after- 
wards exercised by the Caliph Omar, who alleged the dying 
injunction of the Protect, that but one faith should be permitted 
to exist in Arabia, ^e Jews of Khaibar were transpLinted to 
Syria ; yet it is supposed that some vestiges of their creed may 
still be traced among the Arab tribes of that district. 

But the persecution of the Jews by the Mahometans was con- 
fined to the limits of the Arabian peninsula. Under the empire 
of the Caliphs, which rapidly swallowed up the dominions of 
Persia, and many provinces of the Eastern empire, this people 
might rejoice in the change of masters. Jerusalem yielded an 
easy conquest to the iriumpnant Omar, and though the Jews might 
behold with secret dissatisfaction the magnificent mosque of the 
conqueror usurp the sacred hill on which the Temple of Solomon 

* '* Abu-Rafe.” observes Gibbon, in his usual caustic vein, was an ey^ 
witness— but who will be witness for Abu-Rafe? ■■ 

t It was during this war, (hat a Jewish womau made Mahomet a present 
of a poisoned sheep— he tasted ii, but was warned not to eat any more : still 
its fatal cfTects lurked in Ids constitution. 
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Stood, yet still they would find consolation in the degradation of 
the Christians, and the obscurity into which the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was thro^m ; and even, perhaps, might cherish the 
enthusiastic hope that the new temple might be destined fora 
holier use. Some Christian writers accuse the Jews of a deep- 
laid conspiracy to advance the triumph of Mahometanism; but 
probably this conspiracy was no more than their united prayers 
and vows, that their oppressors might fall before a power which 
ruled them on the easy terms of tribute, the same which they 
exacted from all their conquered provinces. This union of their 
hearts was natural ; they might well rejoice in the annihilation of 
the throne of Persia, for Izdigerd, the last of her kings, bad com- 
menced a fierce persecution of the Jews in his dominions; and 
the Christians could lay little blame to their faithful attachment 
as subjects. No doubt, as the tide of Moslemiie conquest spread 
along the shores of Africa, the Jews exulted, rather than deplored 
the change of masters ; 40,000 of their race were found by 
Amrou in Alexandria, at the conquest of that city, and suffered 
no further oppression than the payment of tribute. In one 
country alone, it is probable, that they took a more active interest, 
than their secret prayers and thanksgivings, in the triumph of the 
Crescent. Spain had already taken the lead in Jewish persecu- 
tion, Spain maintained its odious distinction, and Spain had 
without doubt reason to rue the measures which set a great part 
of its most industrious population in justifiable hostility to its 
laws and government, and made them ready to hail the foreign 
conqueror as a deliverer and benefactor. The lust of Roderick, 
and his violation of the daughter of Count Julian, led not more 
directly to the subjugation of his country, than the barbarous 
Intolerance of his ancestors towards the Jews. Their wrongs, in 
the violence done to their consciences, were not less deep than 
that suffered by the innocent Caava; their vengeance was less 
guilty than that of the renegade Julian. . 

For a century their wrongs had been accumulating. As early 
as the reign of Recared, the first Catholic king of the Goths, 
they had attained unexampled prosperitv in the: Peninsula. They 
were, to a great extent, the cultivators or the soil, which rewarded 
their patient industry with the most ample return; and often the 
administrators of the finances, for which they were well qualified 
by their knowledge of trade. Bigotry, envy, and avarice, con- 
spired to point them out as objects ot persecution. Laws were 
passed, of which the spirit may be comprehended from the 
preamble and the titles : — “ Laws concerning the promulgation 
and ratification of statutes against Jewish wickedness, and for 
the general extirpation of Jewish errors. That the Jews may 
not celebrate the Passover according to their usage; that the 
Jews may not contract marriage according to their own customs; 

L L 
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(h.tt the Jews niaynot practise circuiocision ; that the Jews make 
no distinction of meats; that the Jews bring no action against 
Christi.ans ; that Jews be not permitted to bear witness against 
Christians : of the time when their converted descendants are 
admissible as witnesses : of the penalties attached to the trans- 
gressions of these statutes bythe Jews: against the circumcision 
of slaves by the Jews." These laws, however, do not at first 
seem to have come into operation. It is suspected, from a 
passage in a letter of Pope Gregory, that the Israelites paid a 
large sura of money for their suspension. A statute of Recared's 
successor, Sisebut, complained or the neglect of his predecessor’s 
law, which forbade Jews from having Christian slaves, and 
declared all such slaves free. Sisebut was excited, it is 
said, by the Emperor Heraclius, who bad found out that bis 
empire was threatened with danger from the circumcised, and, 
ignorant of the secret growth of Mahometanism, determined to 
extirpate the dangerous race throughout the world. Among the 
smouldering ruins of the Christian churches, and the vestiges 
of recent Christian massacre in Jerusalem, Heraclius might 
unhappily have found stronger reasons for the persecution of the 
Jews: but aswe have no satisfacioryevidcnceof his having wreaked 
bis vengeance in his own dominions, it may be doubted whether 
his Jealous vigilance extended so far as to the extremity of the 
West. Sisebut must bear alone the shame, he probably thought, 
alone inherit the glory of his oppressive measures. The Jews 
were commanded, at once, either to abandon their religion, or 
to le.Tve the dominions of the Goths. According to their own 
account, they assembled with tears and groans in the court of the 
palace, obtained an audience, and held a singular theological 
debate with their royal antagonist. The king dccLared that he 
was constrained by bis conscience to force them to receive 
baptism. They adduced the example of Joshua, who did not, 
they said, compel the Canaanites to accept the law of Moses, but 
allowed them peace on condition of their observing the seven 
Noachic precepts. The king, perplexed by this daring historical 
argument, replied that he recognised no autboritv superior to his 
own; th.it it was bis bounden duty to enforce his law, because 
all who were not regenerate in baptism must perish everlastingly. 
The Jews replied, that as the Israelites, who despised the Holy 
Land, were sufficiently punished by being excluded from its 
blessings, so they would pay an adequate penalty, by being 
excluded from eternal life. Sisebut rejoined, that men might 
be left to themselves to accept or refuse temporal advantages, 
but that they must be forcM to receive spiritual blessings, 
as a child is forced to learn his lessons. But the king’s orders 
were more effective than his arguments. The Jews were 
thrown into prison, and treated with the utmost rigour. Some 
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fled into France or Africa, others abandoned their religion, 
90,000 are reported to have submitted to baptism : but bow far 
their hearts renounced their creed, or how speedily they relapsed, 
must remain uncertain. In the next reign but one. that of 
Sisenand, the Jews obtained a relaxation of the oppressive 
statutes, probably from an unexpected quarter. The rare example 
was displayed of a s)mod of clergy in that age, of Spanish clergy, 
openly asserting the tenets of reason and Christian charity. The 
fourth Council of Toledo enacted, “that men ought not to be 
compelled to believe, because God will have mercy on those on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom be will be bardenetb. As 
man fell by his own free will in listening to the wiles of the 
serpent, so man can only be converted by his free acceptance of 
the Christian faith.” Yet, with remarkable inconsistency, the 
Council likewise decreed, “that all who bad embraced the faith 
must be constrained to adhere to it, and to remain within the 
Church. For as they had received the blessed sacrament, the 
holy name of God would be blasphemed, and the faith disgraced, 
by their falling off.” ‘ The gleam of light and mercy was but 
transient. The sixth Council of Toledo (it is probable that the 
wise and good Isidore of Seville bad died in the interval) 
indignantly disclaimed the tolerant spirit of the former synod. 
It praised Suintila the Second for his violent proceedings a^inst 
the Jews, and blessed God that they possessed a prince so full 
of ardour for the faith. They enacted that every king on his 
accession should take an oath to execute these laws, and passM 
an anathema on that sovereign who should neglect this indis- 
pensable part of his royal duly. Under Recescumth, the eighth 
Council of Toledo, a. C. 653, re-enforced the obligation of the 
king to execute the laws against the Jews with the utmost severity. 
To this Council a curious petition was presented. The under- 
signed Tews expressed their readiness to submit to the law ; the 
only indulgence they requested was an exemption from being con- 
strained to eat pork, a food to which they could not habituate them- 
selves, however disguised by cookery. But the most extraordinary 
fact in all this history is, that not only were these laws ineffective 
in the conversion or extirpation of the Jews, but that there were 
Christians who embraced Judaism. One of the Visigothic laws 
indignantly enacts the punishment of death for such an offence. 
“ Even many of the clergy," declares the tenth Council of Toledo, 
^'a fact monstrous and unutterable, pursue an execrable commerce 
with the ungodly, and do not scruple to sell to them Christian 
slaves, and thus gpve them up to be converted to Judaism.” The 
ninth Council had decreed, that all baptized Jews were bound to 
appear in the church, not only on Christian, but also on Jewish 
holy days, les^ while professM Christians, thev shoidd practise 
secret Judaism. But the twelfth Council ofToledo, in the reign 
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of Ervig, fitr surp.-issed its predecessors io the elaborate cruelty 
of its enactments, even if aimed only at Jews professing Chris- 
tianity; — for there is a singular ambiguity in the wording of the 
law — it appears generally to include all Jews, but most of its 
provisions seem especially directed against conformists to the 
Church. Arc we to suppose that the Church, only legislating for 
its members, intended these laws only for Jews within its pale? 
or that this conformity had been so general as to comprise nearly 
all the Jews within the realm ? The Jews were assembled in the 
church of the Holy Virgin, at Toledo, and the resolutions of this 
Christian assembly were read aloud. The preamble complained 
that the crafty Jews bad eluded all former laws, and attributed 
the failure of these statutes to the severity of the punishment 
enacted, which was death in all cases— contrary, it. was added, 
to the Holy Scriptures. The penalties of the new statutes were 
mitigated, but not in mercy. The general punishment was too 
lashes on the naked body ; after that the otlcnder was to be put 
in chains, banished, and bis property confiscated to the lord of 
the soil This was the penalty for profaning the name of Christ, 
rejecting the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, blaspheming the 
Trinity— for not bringing children or servants, themselves or 
their dependants, to baptism — for observing the Passover, the 
New Moon, the feast or Tabernacles, (in these cases, on real 
conversion, the land was restored,) for violating the Christian 
.Sabbath, or the great fcstiv.als of the Church, cither by working 
in the ficUl, or in manufacture. If these days were desecrated 
by a servant, the master was li.able to a fine. The circumcision 
of a child was more cruelly visited, on the man, by mutilation — 
on the woman, by the loss of her nose and the scinirc of her 
property. The same penalty was attached to the conversion of 
.a Christian to Judaism. The former punishment — scourging, 
imprisonment, banishment, and confiscation— was incurred by 
those who made a dificrcncc in meats. An exemption was 
granted to new converts, who were not constrained to eat 
swine’s flesh if their nature revolted against it. The same 
penalty fell on all who intermarried within the sixth degree 
of relationship. Such marriages were declared null; the pro- 
perty was to oe divided among the children, if not Jews. If 
there were no children, or only children educated in Judaism, it 
fell to the lord of the soil. No marriage was hereafter to be 
contracted, without a clause in the act of dower that both would 
become Christians. All who offended against this law, even the 
parents concerned in such a marriage, were to be fined or 
scourged. All subjects of the kingdom who harboured, assisted, 
or concealed the flight of a Jew, were to be scourged, and have 
their properly confiscated. Whoever received bribes from a Jew 
10 conce^ his practice of Judaism, was fined thrice the sum he 
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had received. The Jew who read, or allowed bis children to 
read, books written against Christianity, suffered loo lashes; on 
the second offence the lashes were repeated, with banishment 
and confiscation. Christian slaves of Jews were declared free ; 
the Jews had no right of emancipating them; but a given time 
was allowed, in which they might sell those of whom they were 
possessed. As many Jews, in order to retain their Christian 
slaves, pretended to Christianity, the whole race were com- 
mand^, by a given day, to bring their slaves for sale, or publicly 
to embrace Christianity. If not immediately b.iptized, they were 
to lodge a solemn protest of their faith with the bishop ; and all 
converts were to take an oath, of which the form was subjoined 
— an oath of terrific sublimity, which even now imikes the rc.idcr 
shudder, when he remembers that it was forced upon unwilling 
consciences, and perhaps taken by those who secretly renounced 
its obligations. All Jewish slaves, by embracing Christianity, 
obtained their freedom. No Jew could take any office by which 
he might have authority over, or constrain a Christian, except in 
certain cases where power might be granted by the feudal lord. 
In such a case, if be abused the law, be was punished by the 
loss of half his property, or by stripes. Even the noble who 
granted such a power was liable to a fine, or, in default of pay- 
ment, to the same ignominious punishment. No Jew might 
be intendant, house-steward, or overseer. Should a bishop, 
priest, or ecclesiastic, commit the property of the Church to a 
Jewish intendant, bis property was to be confiscated — in default, 
himself burnt. No Jew could travel from one town or province 
to another, without reporting himself to the bishop or judge of 
the place. They were forced to eat, drink, and communicate 
with Christians; they could not move without a certificate of 
good behaviour and a passport. On the Jewish S.nbbath and 
holv days they were all to assemble before the bishop. The 
bisnop was to appoint women to overlook their wives and 
daughters. The spiritual person, who took a bribe to relax bis 
vigibnee, was to be degraded and excommunicated. Who- 
ever protected a Jew against bis spiritual overseer, was to be 
excommunicated and pay a heavv fine. No civil judge could 
act in any case of this kind without the concurrence of the 
priesthood, if their presence could be procured. The remission 
of penalties might be granted, on a certificate of Christian 
behaviour. All spiritual persons were to communicate these 
statutes to the Jews in their respective dioceses and cures. Such 
were the acts of the twelfth Council of Toledo : but happily 
laws, when they ore carried to such an extreme of cruelty as to 
shock the general feeling, usually prevent their own execution. 
The Coun^ might enact, but the people would carry into efiect 
but imperfectly mese horriblescenesof scourgingand confiscation. 
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Wealth, notwithstanding the menaces of 

chase immunity and exemption; and, though 

many probably outwardly conformed, the successor of Lrvig 

Eeica, found it expedient to relax the laws, so far as to 

allow baptized Jews all the privileges of cityens, 

were but jealously or imperfectly bestowed. Fear mjy 

extorted this concession; but the fear of 

ineffective the former laws must have been, if the Jews ^c^e stui 
" numerous as to be formidable. 

were beginning to gleam with the camps of the Saracens, wno 
threaten^ed tocross the narrow strait, and overwhelm the trc^^lmg 

Gothic monarchy; and no wonder if j®, 

uttered vows, or held secret correspondence with »h«'r ^ 
brethren in Africa, to accelerate the 

deliverer. The year after, a council was again held at loledo . 

The king denounced a general conspiracy of the J'*®' 

the Christians, subdue the land, and Tv fhe 

« Alrc.idy,” declared tbc king, "this people, defil^ by the 

blood of Christ, and infamous for the . 

have meditated min against the “"‘^,^Torico7?laueKer 
claiming that their time is come, have begun the work of s ^ghler 

againsithe Catholics.” The affrighted and obsequiou^hurchraw 

instantlv uasscd a decree to confiscate all the property or the 
e»rtorte royal ?roasory-to disperse the ..hole race, as slaves 
ihreugh the ceun<ry-te Lire all their childreo under rov«.teen 
years of age— to bring them up as Christians, marry >''™ *“ 
Christian wives, and to abolish for ever hlv^t^k ^hce^ 
Jewish faith. A grCait flight of the Jews T HmI Jhe 

forWitita, the successor of Egica, attempting too late J®® 

wounds by conciliation, granted *bemMrrnission tore um into 
the Gothic suies, with fttll rights of freedom 
But their vows had been heard, or their intrigues b«n 

successful; they returned, and to 

.and privileges of frccdom-not inde^ under Cbnstian kingjh 
but under the dominion of the Moorish Caliphs, who esmbhshed 
their rule over almost the whole of Spain. The ntumficen^ of 
these sovereigns bears the appearance of mtilude for vhj^wblc 
services, and confirms the suspicion that tlje Jews were highly 
instrumental in advancing the triumph of the Crescent Their 

rewaiti was a golden age of freedom, of 
letters. They shared with and emulated their splendid masters 
in all the luxuries and arts which soften and embellish lire, 
during that era of high, though, if we so say, somewtot 
barbaric civilisation, under which the southern provmces of S^m 
became that paradise for which they were designed by nature 
France had obeyed the signal of Sp^. and htmg out the 
bloody flag of persecution. But her measures were ill-combined, 
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and probably worse execuicd ; for many of the fugitives from 
Spain sought and found comparative securityamong their brethren 
in Gaul. Early in the seventh century, a. C 615, Clotaire the 
Second, in a council of the clergy, issued a decree, disqualifying 
the Jews from all military or civil offices which gave them 
authority over Christians. The Council of Rheims (627) annulled 
all bargains entered into by Jews for the purchase of Christian 
slaves; that of Chalons, on the Marne, prohibited the Jews from 
selling Christian slaves beyond the frontier of the kingdom. 
The devout Dagobert, it is said, though probably with as little 
truth, instigated like his contemporary, Siscbut of Spain, by the 
emperor Heraclius, issued an edict, commanding all Jews to 
forswear their religion or leave the kingdom. But in the northern 
part of France this edict was so little enforced, that a Jew held 
the office of tax-collector in the city of St. Denis; in the south, 
where they were far more numerous and wealthy, they carried 
on their trade with uninterrupted success— and the wiser monarchs 
of that great kingdom altogether renounced the intolerant policy 
of the Merovingian race. 


BOOK XXIII. 

GOLDEN AGE OP JUDAISM. 

TTu Jewi untUr the Caliphs — Rise of Karaism — Kingdetn of Khosar — 
fewt under the Byzantine Empire — fews, breakers of Images — feios of 
Italy— ‘fetos under Chartemagne and Louis Debonnain — Agobard, 
Biskop of Lyons — fms in Spain — High State of Literature — Mosa 
Maisnonides. 

We enter upon a period which we shall venture to denominate 
the Golden Age of the modern Jews. To them, the Moslem 
crescent was as a star, which seemed to soothe to peace the 
troubled waters, on which they had been so long agitated. 
Throughout the dominions of the Caliphs, in the East, in Africa, 
and in Spain; in the Byzantine empire; in the dominions of 
those great sovereigns, Charlema^e, his predecessor and suC' 
cessor, who, under Divine Providence, restored vigour and 
solidity to the Christian empire of the West, and enabled it to 
repel the yet unexhausted inroads of Mahometanism ; everywhere 
we behold the Jews not only pursuing immolested their lucrative 
and enterprising traffic, not merely merchants of splendour and 
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opulence, but suddenly emerging to offices of dignity and trust, 
administering the finances of Christian and Mahometan king* 
(lomS|and (ravelling as ambassadors between mighty sovereigns* 
This golden age was of vcr>' different duration in different parts 
of the world ; in the East it was, before long, interrupted by their 
own civil dissensions, and by a spirit of persecution which seized 
the Mosicmite sovereigns. In the Hyzantme empire, wc are 
greatly in want of authentic infonnation, both concerning the 
period in question, and that which followed it. In the west of 
Europe it was soon succeeded by an age of iron. In Spain, the 
daylight endured the longest — to set in deep and total darkness. 

The religious persecutions of the Jews oy the Mahometans 
were conhned within the borders of Arabia. The Prophet was 
content wuh enforcing uniformity of worship within the sacred 
peninsula which gave him birth, and where the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina w cre not to profaned by the unclean foot* 
step of an unbeliever; or rather his immediate successors rose, 
or degenerated, shall we say, from stem fanatics to ambitious 
conquerors. ‘‘The Koran or the sword "was still the battle cry; 
but whoever would submit to the dominion of the triumphant 
Caliph, or render himself useful in the extension of bis conquests, 
might easily evade the recognition of the Prophet's title. The 
Jews had little reason to regret, or rather, had ample cause to 
triumph in the ruin of their former masters— though, doubtless, 
in the general plunder their wealth did not escape, yet here, as 
in the North, they would not scruple to make up their losses, by 
following in the train of the yet fierce and uncivilised conqueror, 
and by making use of ihcir superior judgment, or command of 
money, to drive a lucrative bargain with Ae plunderer. When- 
ever a commissariat was wanting ‘i6 the disorganised hordes, 
which followed the Crescent with irresistible valour, the corn- 
ships or caravans of the Jews would follow in the wake of the 
tlcct or army. At the capture of Rhodes, the celebrated fallen 
Colossus, which once bestrode the harbour of that city, one of 
the wonders of the world, was sold to a Jew of Emesa, who is 
reported to have loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. 
The CTcatcr and more certain emoluments of the mercantile life 
wo^d lead the Jews {o addict themselves more and more to 
traffic, and to abandon the cultivation of the soil, which they had 
hitherto pursued in many places — for as the Moslemite sovereigns 
levied a dispro portioned tribute on the believer and the unbeliever, 
the former paying only a tenth, the latter a fifth, or even a third, 
of tho produce, the Jew would readily cede his land, which 
remunerated him so ill, for trade which offered, at least, the 
chance of rapid wealth. 

When the Caliphs began to dele^te to others the sword of 
conquest or extermination, and to establish themselves in the 
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splendid state of peaceful sovereigns, the Jews were equally use- 
ful in teaching these stem barbari.ins the arts and luxuries of 
civilised life. The Hebrew literature was admirably adapted to 
the kindred taste of the Arabians. The extravagant legends of 
the Talmud would harmonise with their bold poetical spirit; 
their picturesque apologues were, probably, the form of instruc- 
tion in which the Arab tribes bad ever delighted to listen to 
moral wisdom; even the niceties of their verbal disputes would 
not be without charm to their masters, who soon began to pay 
attention to the polish of their own rich and copious lan^age. 
Already, in the time of Omar, the second caliph, and his suc- 
cessor Abdalmelech, a trust of great importance, the coinage, 
had been committed to the care of a Jew. Either shocked that 
faithful Moslemites should use money stamped with an image, 
or eager to assume that distinction of sovereignty, the uttering 
coin, the caliph instructed the Jew to substitute the emphatic 
sentence, “say there Is one God, one." The traffic of the Jews 
would disseminate that coin which their art had enabled them to 
provide. The caliph readily acknowledged as his vassal the 
Prince of the Captivity, who maintained his state as represent- 
ative of the Jewish community ; probably, through him the tribute 
was levied on his brethren. A singular story is told of Omar 
the Second, which illustrates the high degree of credit which the 
Jews were permitted to attain in the court of the caliphs. Omar, 
a secret follower of Ali, whose name was still cursed in the 
mosques, was anxious to reconcile his people to the name of the 
Pro^e^-5 vicar upon earth. An innocent comedy was got up in 
his court, in which a Jew played a principal part. The Jew 
came boldly forward, while the throne was encircled by the 
splendid retinue of courtiers and people, and asked in marriage 
the daughter of the caliph. Omar calmly answered, “ How can 
I give my daughter in marriage to a man of another faith ? ” 
“Did not Mahomet," rejoined the Jew, “give his daughter in 
marriage to Ali?" “That is another case," said the caliph, 
“for Ali was a Moslcmite, and the commander of the faithful.” 
“Why, then,” rejoined the Jew, “if Ali was one of the faithful, 
do ye curse him in your mosques ? “ The caliph turned to the 
courtiers and said, “Answer ye the Jew?” A long silence fol- 
lowed, broken at length by the caliph, who arose, and declared 
the curse to be rejected as impious, and ordered these words to 
be substituted in the prayer:— “Forgive us, Lord, our sins, and 
forgive all who have the same faith with us." At a later period, 
A.C. 753, under Abu Giafar Alniansor, we find the Jewsentrtuted 
with the office ofexactinga heavy mulct laid upon the Christians. 
Under this fostering government the schools nourished, Aose in 
Sura and Pumb^tha were crowded with hearers : the Gaoniro, 
or the lUostrious, were at the height of their fame; they formed 
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a sort of senate, and while the Prince of the Captivity mamtained 
the sovereign executive power, they assumed the legislative. 
Their reign was for the most part undisturbed, though sometimes 
a rapacious Caliph, or an over-zealous Iman, might make them 
feel that the sword of authority still hung over them, and that 
the fire of zealous Islamism was not yet burned out. Giafar the 
Great is reported to have framed an edict to force Jews and 
Christians to embrace Islamism. The long and unaccustomed 
interval of peace, and the free iniercouse with their enlightened 
masters, introduced a spirit of bold inquiry, which threatened, 
even at this zenith of its power, to shake the dominion of the 
Rabbins to its basis. The Karaites, the Protestants of Judaism, 
who perhaps had never entirely been extinct, began to grow 
again into a formidable sect. The older Karaites (it is t^uite 
uncertain when they assumed the name) probably fell into disre- 
pute through the abuse of their doctrines by the unpopular 
Sadducces. After the fall of Jerusalem, Pharisaism, under its 
more regular and organised form, Rabbinisra, obscured her once 
dangerous rival •, the Sadducean doctrine was probably too 
loosely rooted in the heart to withstand the hour of trial; the 
present world presented such a scene of interminable dreariness 
to those who denied a world to come, that we cannot wonder if 
their creed refused to support them, when the first obstinacy of 
resistance bad worn away. The Sadducees dwindled into an 
unnoticed sect : and, though the worst part of their doctrines 
might retain a secret hold on the hearts of the unprincipled, it 
could no longer babnee the prevailing power of Pharisaism, 
which was the main support both of the spiritual and temporal 
throne — the sole acknowledged doctrine of the national universi- 
ties. Karaism was revived in its purer form, rejecting entirety 
the authority of tradition, and resting its whole faith on the letter 
of the written Law; the Cabab, the Mischna, the Gcmara — all 
Talmudic lore — the Karaites threw indignantly aside. The 
Luther of this reformation, which perhaps was not less rapidly 
diffused for its similarity to the simpler creed of Islamism, was 
named Anan, who, with his son Saul, revolted from Rabbinism. 
What is known concerning the lives of these men, rests chiefly 
on the authority of the Rabbins, and must be received with the 
same mistrust as the accounts of our own Reformers from the 
writing of their adversaries. In a contest for the succession to 
the princedom of the Captivity, or to some other high office, 
Anan was passed by, and bis younger brother appoints. Em- 
bittered by the affront, Anan assembled the wreck of the Saddu- 
cean pnrtv, so called probably by contempt, and persuaded them 
to name him to the mgnity. iSimults arose— me government 
interfered — and Anan was thrown into prison. Anan recovered 
bis freedom, some say by a large sum of money, which his 
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followers gladly paid — as he gave out that he had been veiled in 
a dream by the prophet Elias, who encouraged him in bis ad- 
herence to the pure law of Moses— but his success was chiefly 
owing to an artifice suggested by an Arabian philosopher, whom 
he met with in the prison. He demanded of the Viiier a public 
disputation with his adversaries, and represented the only cause 
of their differences to be a dispute about the period of the new 
moon. The Caliph was a dabbler in astronomy; and Anan, by 
dexterously adopting his opinion, obtained a triumph. The 
Karaites retired to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, to maintain 
in peace their simple creed — in their adherence to which, the 
signi of the Holy City might confirm them ; and that thus a pure 
and righteous people might be ready to hail the accomplishment 
of its last article. The following were, and still are, the Articles 
of the Karaite belief:— I. That the world was created: II. That 
it had an uncreated Creator: III. That Cod is without form, 
and in every sense one : IV. That God sent Moses ; V. That 
God delivered the Law to Moses: VI. That the believer must 
deduce his creed from the knowledge of the law in its original 
language, and from the pure interpretation of it : VII. ThatGod 
inspired the rest of the prophets: VIII. That God will raise the 
dead : IX. That God will reward and punish all men before his 
throne: X. That God has not rejected his unhappy people, but 
is purifying them by affliction, and that they must daily strive 
to render themselves worthy of redemption through the Messiah, 
the son of David. The Karaites formed a regular community, 
under their Nasi, which name afterwards gave place to that of 
Hachem; they have since spread into many countri^ where 
they are hated and denounced as heretics by the Rabbins. 

If their own writers deserve credit at a period not very distant 
from this, the Jews in the East attained to a still more eminent 
height of power and splendour. Judaism ascended the throne 
of a great Kingdom on the west of the Caspian Sea— a kingdom 
before the strength of which the Persian monarchy trembled, 
and endeavoured to exclude its inroads by building a vast wall, 
the remains of which still excite the wonder of the traveller-— 
while the Greek empire courted its alliance. The name of this 
realm was Khazar, or Kbozar; * it was inhabited by a Turcoman 
trilM, who h ad gradually abandoned their nomadic habits and 
maintained considerable commerce : their capital, Bilan^i^, 
was situated at the mouth of the Wolga, and a line of cities 
stretched across from thence to the Don. They exc^nged 
dried fish, the furs of the north, and slaves, for the gold and 
silver, and the luxuries of southern climates. Merchants of all 

• Basaue discredited ihe whole story, as he could not trace the existenM 
of such Aungdoin i but Dcs GulgncSi aod moro recent accounts of tnc 
Russian empire, have satisfactorily proved that point. 
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religions, Jews, Christians, and Mahometan^ were freely ad* 
mitted, and their superior intelligence over his more barbarous 
subjects induced one of their kings, Bulan (A.C. 74o)» toembrace 
the religion of the strangers. By one account he was admonished 
by an anget — by another he decided in this singul-ar manner 
between the conflicting claims of Christianity, Moslemism, and 
Judaism. He examined the different teachers apart, and asked 
the Christmn if Judaism was not better than Mahometanism — the 
Mahometan whether it was not better than Christianity. Both 
replied in the aflSrmative; on which the monarch decided in its 
favour, — by one statement secretly, by another openly, embraced 
the faith of Moses, and induced learned teachers of the law to 
settle in his dominions. Judaism became a necessary condition 
on the succession to the throne, but there was the most liber.il 
toleration of all other forms of faith. The dynasty lasted for 
above two centuries and a half ; .and when R. Hasdai, a learned 
Jew, was in the highest confidence with Abdcrrahman, the 
caliph of Cordova, he received intelligence of this sovereignty 
possessed by bis brethren, through the ambassadors of the 
Bj-zantine emperor. After considerable difficulty Hasdai sue* 
cceded in establishing a correspondence with Joseph, the 
reigning king. The letter of Hasaai is extant, and an answer 
of the king, which does not posscsss equal claims to authenticity. 
The whole history has been wrought out into a religious 
romance called Cosri, which has involved the question in great 
obscurity: B-isnage rejected the whole as a fiction of the 
Rabbins — anxious to prove that the sceptre had not entirely 
departed from Israel : ” Jost inclines to the opinion that there is 
a CToundwork of truth under the veil of poetic embellishment. 

VVe travel westward, not, as usually, to sadden our eyes and 
chill our hearts with tales of persecution and misery, but to 
behold the Tews the companions and confidential ministers of 
princes. We pause to glean the slight and barren information 
which we possess of the state of the Jews in the Byzantine 
empire. The writers of the opposite party accuse the Jews as 
instigators and abettors of the Iconoclastic emperors (the 
destroyers of images) ; and a fable equally irreconcilable with 
chronology and history, has been repeated of their zeal in this, 
by some cTlled sacrilegious, warfare. It is said that they insti* 
g.ited the Caliph Yezid the Second to order the demolition of 
images in bis dominions. The outraged saints were revenged 
by the untimely death of Yezid, attributed to their prayers. The 
successor of Yezid acknowledged, it is added, his father’s impiety, 
and determined to wreak vengeance on his advisers. They fled j 
but two of them resting near a fountain in Isauria, beheld a 
youth, driving an ass, laden with petty merchandise. They 
looked on him with fixed eyes, saluted him as the future emperur. 
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bat at the same time they strongly urged his compliance with 
the second commandment of the Lav. Unfortunately, among 
the fev facts which are known of the period is this, that Leo 
the Isaurian, in the early part of bis reign, persecuted the Jews. 
It is highly probable, that when the emperors gave the signal 
for havoc, the Jews, stimulated by covetousness as well as 
religious zeal, would not be the last to strip or break in pieces, 
or melt, the costly ornaments, and even the images themselves, 
made of the precious metals. We may conceive the religious 
horror which the devout image-worshipper would feel, when the 
unclean bands of the circumcised either seized, or bought from 
authorised plunderers, the object of his profound adoration, and 
converted it, like any other object of traffic, to profane uses. 
But inured to odium, the Jew would little fear to encounter it, 
for the gratitication at once of his revenge and his avarice. We 
know little further of their state, but that they were under the 
avowed protection of some of the succeeding emperors. Con- 
stantine Copronymus, probably on account of bis hatred of 
images, was called a Jew; and Nicepborus and Michael the 
Stammerer are named, as extending their paternal care over 
this usually proscribed race. 

In Italy we know little of the condition of the Israelites; but 
the silence of history concurs with the single fact with which we 
are acquainted, to represent those days as days of peace. The 
Pope 2^charias found it necessary to interdict not only the old 
grievance, the possession of Christian slaves by Jews, but also 
unlawful sexual intercourse and marriage between the two 
races. 

Whatever guilt, either of secret perfidy* or prayer for the 
success of the invader, might attach to the Jewish inhabitants of 
the south of France, during the invasion of that country by the 
Moors of Spain; when the barrier of the Pyrenees was estab- 
lished by the valour of Charles Martel, and by the ability of the 
new race of sovereigns who succeeded to the feeble Merovin- 
gians, Pepin and Charlemagne; these raonarebs not merely 
refrained nomall retribution, but displayed the more enlightened 
policy of conciliation towards their wealthy and useful subjects. 
The Jews were only restricted in the possession of Christian 
slaves, subjected to the general marriage law of the empire, 
commanded to observe the prohibited degrees, and to conform 
to the general law of dower. The offender was liable to a fine 

* They are accused of betraying Toulouse to the ene^ ; but the siege of 
(hat dly by the Moors appean aliogelher apocryphal. Toe singular cusiom 
which eerily exbtol for a considerable period in Toulouse, by which a 
syndic or representative of (he Jews wss constmined to appear before the 
authorities and receive three boxes 00 the ear, (wigioated no doubt io some 
other unknown eai|«<» 
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of joo SOUS, and to suffer 100 stripes. Their commerce was un- 
restricted, except by a limitation enforced on Charlemagne, 
rather by the irreverent covetousness of the clergy, than by the 
misconduct of the Jews. Bishops, abbots, and abbesses were 
only prevented, by a severe inhibition, from pledging or selling 
to the circumcised the costly vestments, rich furniture, and 
precious vessels of the churches. To the flourishing commerce 
of the Isnelites, the extended dominions of Charlemagne 
opened a wide field ; from the ports of Marseilles and Narbonne 
their vessels kept up a constant communication with the East ; 
in Narbonne they were so flourishing that, of the two prefects, 
or mayors of the city, one was always a Jew : and, as we shall 
presently sec. the most regular and stately part of the city of 
Lyons was the Jewish quarter. The superior intelligence and 
cdiA:ation of the Jews, in a period when nobles and kings, and 
even the clergy, could not always write their names, pointed them 
out for oflTices of trust. They were the physicians, the ministers 
of finance, to nobles and monarchs; and when Charlemagne, 
either with some secret political design, or from an ostentatious 
show of magnificence, determined on sending an ambassador to 
the splendid Caliph, Harounal Raschid, Europe and Asia beheld 
the extraordinary spectacle of a Jew, named Isaac, setting forth 
on this mission, with two Christian counts, who died on the road, 
and conducting the political correspondence between the courts 
of Aix-la-ChiipclIe and Bagdad. It cannot be wondered if this 
embassy g.rvc rise to the wildest speculations in that ignorant 
.age, both as to its objects and its event. It was given out that 
the Caliph granted Jud.Tia as a free gift to Charlemagne, others 
limited nis generosity to Jerusalem, others to the key of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The secret objects probably never transpired 
beyond the councils of Charlemagne; but it was known that 
lsa.ac returned with presents of a wonderful nature from the 
East. Among these was an enormous elephant of such import- 
ance that his death is faithfully chronicled by the monkish 
annalists; .apes, a clock, and some rich robes, doubtless of silk. 
Is.aac .acquitted himself with such .ability, that he was entrusted 
by his imperial protector with another mission to the same 
quarter. 

The golden age of the Jews endured, in still increasing pros- 
perity, during the rei^ of Charlemagne's successor, Louis the 
Ueboonaire, or the Pious. At his court the Jews were so power- 
ful, that their interest was courted by the presents of nobles and 
princes. His most confidential adviser was a Jewish physician, 
named Zedekiab. The wondering people attributed his influence 
over the Emperor to magic, in which he was considered a pro- 
found adept. The monkish historians relate, with awe-struck 
sincerity, tales of his swallowing a whole cart of hay, horses and 
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aU| and flying in ihc air like Simon Magus of old. A sort of 
reprcscnLitive of the community, the master of the Je>vs, resided 
within the precincts of the court The general privileges of the 
race were preserved with rigid equity. They were permitted to 
build synagogues; their appeals were listened to with equal— 
their enemies said, with pan ial— justice; they bad free power to 
traffic, and to dispose of real or personal property. They bad 
even interest to procure the alteration of certain markets which 
were customarily held on their Sabbath, to another day. Besides 
this general protection, several charters arc extant, granting 
special privileges to ceruin Jewish communities and individuals. 
One to the Jews of Languedoc, securing to them the right of 
disposing of hereditaments, such as land, houses, mills, water- 
courses, &c« ; another to a certain Domat Rabbi, and bis brother 
Samuel, granting them exemption from various tolls and taxes— 
permission to hire Christian slaves, who were however not lobe 
forced to work on Sundays and holidays— and generally to deal 
in slaves. Every litigation with a Christian was to be settled by 
the evidence of three Jews and three Christians. It forbade all 
persons to encourage their Christian slaves in disobedience. It 
look the persons of the above-named under imperial protection. 
Their death was to be punished at the price of ten pounds ol 
gold, They were not to be submitted to the ordeal of fire or 
water, nor scourged— but allowed in every respect the free 
observance of their law* 

Agobard, bishop of Lyons, beheld with ie-'Uous indignation 
this alien people occupying the fairest part or his city, displaying 
openly their enviable opulence their vcs^ls crowded the ixirts 
~their bales encumbered the quays — their slaves thronged the 
streets. In a Christian city, the Church seemed to vail its head 
before the Synagogue. He endeavoured, by the exercise of bis 
episcopal authority, to prevent that approximation of the two 
races which seemed rapidly advancing. He forbade lus flock, 
among other things, to sell Christian slaves to the Jews— to 
labour for the lews on Sundays — to eat with them during 
—to buy the flesh of animals slain by them— or to drink their 
wine. The Jews considered these laws an infringement of 
rights ; they appealed to their royal protector for redress. A 
commission of inquiry was issued; the bishop was commanded 
to withdraw his obnoxious edicu. Agobard was at Nantes. He 
declared himself ready to submit to the royal decree, but pro- 
ceeded to offer a petition to the king against bis adversaries. He 
accused them (a strange charge 1 ) of scUing unwholesome mwt, 
which, he said, they called Christian’s meat, and spouM_ wine, 
10 the Christians. He accused them of cursing the CJnsti^s 
in their synagogues. He accused them of the insutferable pnde 
with which they boasted of the royal favour. He complained or 
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the bad effects produced by the concession of the change of the 
market day, and that the Jewish had many more hearers than the 
Christian preachers. He added the more weighty charge, that 
the Jews frequently stole Christian children to sell them as slaves. 
This petition was followed by a long theological ar^ment, to 
prove the wisdom and justice of persecuting the Jews. He 
pressed St. Paul into bis service. He cited* ^'ith as little justice, 
the example of many of the most illustrious bishops — Hilary 
and Sidonius Apollinaris. He entered into long details of the 
absurdities taught by the Rabbins, (among the rest he charged 
them with holding the eternity of the letters of the alpbalxt,) 
and of the blasphemies which they uttered concerning Christ. 
It was all in vain : the court turned a deaf car to his complaints, 
and the bishop set off for Paris, to try the influence of his 
personal weight and character before his sovereign. He was 
received with cold civility — constrained to wait in an ante*chainber 
while the counsellors of state laid his appeal before the king, 
and then received permission to retire to bis diocese. He wrote 
another despatch, bitterly inveighing against the influence and 
conduct of the Grand Master of the Jews. But bis sorrows were 
poured forth more fully into the confidential bosom of Nebridius, 
bishop of Narbonne, whom be called upon to co-operate with 
him in separating the Christians from a people who, be says, 
"are clothed with cursing as with a gamtent. The curse pene- 
trates into their bones, their marrow, and their entrails, ns water 
and oil flow through the human body. They are accursed in the 
city and the country, at the beginning and ending of their lives. 
Their flocks, their meat, their granaries, their cellars, their 
magazines, arc accursed." His denunciations were as unavailing 
as his petitions, white an instance is rehted of an officer of the 
palace joining the synagogue, the bishop was constrained to 
comploin once more of the violence offered to a Jewess, who bad 
embraced Christianity. 

In the reign of Charles the Bald, the Jews maintained their 
high estate, but dark signs of the approaching age of iron began 
to lower around. The active hostility of the clergy was no 
longer checked by the stern protection of the royal authority, 
in Lyons many converts were made, by whose agency so many 
children were seduced from their parents, that the Jews were 
obliged to send their offspring for education to the less zealous 
cities of Vienne, Macon, and Arles. Remigius, the bishop of 
Lyons, announced his triumph to the king, and desired that the 
bishop of Arles might be aomonished to follow the example of 
his zeal The councils began again to launch their thunders; 
that of Mcaux re-enacted the exclusion of the Jews from all 
civil offices. This decree was followed up by that of Paris. Bat 
in the distracted state into which the kin^om soon feU| probably 
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these ordinances were not c.xccuted. If it be true that Charles 
the Bald was poisoned by the famous Jewish physician of his 
father, Zedekiah, an act, which so weakened the royal authority, 
was a measure most pernicious to his countrymen — who, instead 
of being under the protection of a powerful monarch, fell rapidly 
under the dominion of those countless petty independent sove- 
reigns who rose under the feudal system, whose wiUwas law, and 
whose wants would not submit to the slow process of exaction 
and tribute, but preferred the raising more expeditious supplies 
by plunder and massacre. 

It was in Spain that the golden age of the Jews shone with 
the brightest and most enduring splendour. Yet, during its 
earlier period, from the conquest by the Moors till towards the 
end of the tenth century, when, while Christian Europe lay in 
darkness, Mahometan Cordova might be considered the centre 
of civilisation, of arts, and of letters, though we are certain that 
the Jews, under the enjoyment of equal rights and privileges, 
rivalled their masters, or rather their compatriots, in their ad- 
vancement to wealth, splendour, and cultivation ; though they 
had their full share, or, perbap:^ as more intelligent, a dispro- 
portionate share in the high ministerial and confidential olhees 
of the court ; though by tbc perpetual intercourse kept up with 
their brethren in the East, we may safely infer that by land 
along the North of Africa, and by sea along the course of the 
Mediterranean, their commerce was pursued with industry and 
success ; yet we have not much distinct information concerning 
their state and proceedings. In fact, it is difficult to discriminate 
them from tbc race among whom they lived on terms of the closest 
amity during these b.iIcyon days. In emulation of their Mosicmite 
brethren, they began to cultivate their long disused and neglected 
poetry; the harp of Judah was beard to sound again, though 
with something of a foreign tone — for they borrowed the rhythm 
peculiar to the Arabic verse. Yet, though but a feeble echo of 
their better days, we would gladly explore (his almost bidden 
source of Jewish poetry. There too Rabbinism, while its throne 
was tottering to decay in the East, found a refuge, and com- 
menced a new era of power and authority. The Talmud was 
translated into Arabic, under the auspices of Moses “clad in 
sackcloth,” one of the most learned men of the East, whom a 
singular adventure cast upon tbc hospitable shore of Spain, and 
through whom the light of learning, which, by tbc rapid progress 
of the iron age of Judaism in Babylonia, by the extinction of the 
authority of the Prince of the Captivity, the dispersion of the 
illustrious teachers, and the final closing of the great schooU, 
seemed to have set for ever, suddenly rose again in the West, in 
renewed and undirninisb^ splendour. Three Babylonian 
Rabbins, of great distinction, of whom R. Moses was one, fell 
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into the hands of a Spanish pirate. The wife of Moses accom- 
panied him in his voyage — the high-minded woman, dreading 
defilement, looked to her husband for advice; Moses uttered the 
verse of the Ps.-ilm— “The Lord said, I will bring again from 
Uasban, I will bring again from the depths of the sea.” She 
plunged at once into the ocean, and perished. Moses was 
brought as a slave to Cordova, and redeemed, though his quality 
was unknown, by a Jew. One day he entered the synagogue, 
clad in a scanty sackcloth — Nathan, the judge of the Jews in 
Cordova, presided. In the course of the debate the slave dis- 
played such knowledge, that Nathan exclaimed, “ I am no 
j^udge — yon sl.ive in sackcloth is my master, and 1 his scholar.” 
Moses was installed by acclamation as head of the community. 
Moses, and his son and successor, Enoch, enjoyed the protection 
of Hasdai, the son of Isaac, the minister of the caliph; and 
though the learned pre-eminence of this family was disturbed by 
the rivalry of R. Joseph, to whom the task of translating the 
Talmud h.id been committed, yet such was the popularity of his 
grandson, Nathan, and such the wealth of his conmatriots, that 
as often as the head of the lewish community went forth to enjoy 
the delicious refreshment of the groves and gardens near Cordova, 
he was attended by his admiring disciples in immense numbers, 
and in most sumptuous apparel — it is said that 700 chariots 
swelled his pomp. 

The long line of learned descendants, which formed the great 
school of Arabico-Jewish learning, belongs to the history of their 
literature, for which our work has no space. This line stretch^ 
away to the end of the twelfth century, when it produced its 
greatest ornament — the wise Maiinonides, the first who, instead 
of gating with blind adoration, and unintelligent wonder, at the 
great fabric of the Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with the 
searching eye of reason, and was rewarded by discovering the 
indelible marks of the Divine wisdom and goodness. Maiinon- 
ides was beyond his age and country: he retreated to the court 
of the Sultan of Egypt, in C.airo, where he lived in the highest 
estimation, as the royal physician : be was anathematised by the 
more superstitious of his brethren, but in later ages, the more 
enlightened the race of Israel, the higher has stood the fame of 
him, whom his ardent admirers proclaimed a second Moses. 

We revert to a sadder spectacle — the rapid progress of the 
Iron Age of Judaism, which, in the East ana in the West, 
gradually spre.id over the Jewish communities, till tbe^ sank 
again to their bitter, and, it might .almost seem, indefeasible in- 
heritance of hatred and contempt : they bad risen but to be 
trampled down by the fiercer and more unrelenting tread of 
oppression and persecution. The world, which before seemed 
to have made a sort of tacit agreement to allow them time to 
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regain wealth that might be plundered, and blood that might be 
poured forth like water, now seems to have entered into a 
conspirac/ as extensive, to drain the treasures and the blood of 
this devoted race. 

Kingdom after kingdom, and people after people, followed the 
dreadful example, and strove to peal the knell of the descendants 
of Israel; till at length, what we blush to call Christianity, with 
the Inquisition in its train, cleared the fair and smiling provinces 
of Spain of this industrious part of its population, and self* 
inflicted a curse of barrenness upon the benighted land. 


BOOK XXIV. 

IRON ACE OF JUDAISM. 


PerseeulMns in the East—Extimthn «f the Pritues cf the Captivity- 
Jews in Palatine — in the Bytantine Empire — Feudal System— ‘ 
Chivalry— Power of the Church — l/smy— Perseattions in Spain— 
Afassaeres by the Crusaders— Persecutions in France— Philip Augustus 
—Saint Louis— Spain— France — Philip the Fair— War of the Shep- 
herds — Patilenee — Poisoning of the Fountains — Charles the Fourth — 
Charles the ^h— Charles the Sixth— Final expulsion from France— 
Germany — The FlagAlants — Miracle of the Host at Brussels. 

Our Iron Age commences in the East, where it witnessed the 
extinction of the Princes of the Captivity, by the ignominious 
death of the last Sovereign, the downfall of the schools, and the 
dispersion of the community, who from that period remained an 
abject and degraded part of the population. Pride and civil 
dissension, as well as the tyranny or a feeble despot, led to their 
fall. About the middle of the ninth century, both the Jews and 
Christians su^ered some persecution under the Sultan Motavakel, 
A. C 847. An edict was issued prohibiting their riding on 
lordly horses, they were to aspire no higher than humble asses 
and mules; they were forbidden to have an iron stirrup, and 
commanded to wear a leather girdle. They were to be dis- 
tinguished from the faithful by a brand-mark, and their houses 
were defaced by figures of swine, devils, or apes: the latter addi- 
tion throws some improbability on the story. About this time 
Saccai was Prince or the Captivity, towards the middle of the 
tenth century ^ 34 X David Ben Saccai held that high office. It 
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has been conjectured that the interval was filled by a line of 
hereditary princes. The learned aristocracy, the Heads of 
the Schools, seem likewise to have been hereditary. The 
race of that of Sura expired, and the Rcsch-Glutha, David 
Ben Saccai, look upon himself lo name an obscure successor, 
called Ora. Tob. His incompetency became apparent, and 
R. Saadias was summoned from Egypt Saadias was a great 
opponent of the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, a 
received article of the Jewish creed. Perpetual feuds distracted 
this singular state. The tribunals of the Rcsch-Glutha, and the 
Masters of the School, the civil and spiritual powers, were in 
perpetual collision. David, the prince, laid his ban on Saadiah, 
Saadiah hurled back the ban upon the prince, and transferred 
the sovereignly to his brother. For seven years this strife lasted, 
till at length peace was restored, and the whole community 
beheld, ‘.with the utmost satisfaction, the Prince of the Captivity, 
who, on the death of his brother, regained his uncontested 
authority, entering the house of the Master of the School to 
celebrate together the joyful feast of Purim. The peace re- 
mained unbroken till the death of the Prince of the Captivity 
and that of his son. Saadiah became the guardian of his 
grandson. Saadiah was a man noted for the strictest justice, 
and his literary works were esteemed of the highest value. Both 
the great dignities seem to have been united in the person of 
Schcrira, who ruled and taught with universal admiration in the 
school of Pheruiz Schabur. At the end of thirty years Schcrira 
felt the approach of age, and associated his son, Hai, in the 
supremacy. But the term of this high office drew near. A 
violent and rapacious sovereign filled the throne of the Caliphs. 
He cast a jealous look upon the powers and wealth of this vassal 
sovereign. Schcrira, now 100 years old, and his son, Hai, were 
seired either with or without pretext, their riches confiscated, and 
the old man bung up by the hand. Hai escaped to resume his 
office, and to transmit its honours and its dangers to Hezekiah, 
who was elected Chief of the Captivity. But after a reign of 
two years, Hezekiah was arrested with his whole family by the 
order of the Caliph. The schools were closed— many of the 
learned fled to Egypt or Spain, all were dispersed, among the 
rest two sons of the unfortunate Prince of the Captivity effected 
their escape to Spain, while the last of the House of David, (for 
of that lineage (hey still fondly boasted,) who reigned over the 
Jews of the dispersion in Babylonia, perished on an ignominious 
scaffold. 

The Jewish communities in Palestine sufTcred a slower but 
more complete dissolution. If credit is to be given to any of 
the facts in that extravagant coropihtion, the Travels of ^n- 
jamin of Tudela, which bears the aate of the following century, 
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from A. C, I i6o to 1173," we may safely select h«s huimliating 
account of the few brethren who still clung, in poverty and 
meanness, to their native hind. There is an air of sad truth 
about the statement, which seems to indicate some belter infonn- 
atlon on this subject than on others. In T>tc, Benjamin is 
said to have found 400 Jew^ glass-blowers. The Samaritans 
still occupied Sichem, but in Jerusalem there were only 200 
descendants of Abraham, almost all dyers of wool, who had 
bought a monopoly of that trade. Ascalon contained 153 Jews. 
Tiberias, the seat of learning and of the kingly patriarchate, but 
50. This account of Benjamin is confirmed by the unfrequent 
mention of the Jews in the histories of the later Crusades in the 
Holy Land, and may, perhaps, be ascribed in great measure to 
the devastations committed in the first of these depopulating 
expeditions. It is curious, after surveying this almost total 
desertion of Palestine, to read the indications of fond attach- 
ment to its very air and soil, scattered about in the Jewish 
writings ; still it is said, that man is esteemed roost blessed, who, 
even after his death, shall reach the land of Palestine and be 
buried there, or even shall have his ashes sprinkled by a hand- 
ful of its sacred dust. “The air of the land of Israel," says 
one, “makes a man wise;” another writes, “He who walks 
four cubits in the land of Israel is sure of being a son of the life 
that is to come." “The great Wise Men arc wont to kiss the 
borders of the Holy Land, to embrace its mins and roll them- 
selves in its dust.” “The sins of all those arc forgiven who in- 
habit the land of Israel.” He who is buried there is reconciled 
with God, as though he were buried under the altar. The dead 
buried in the land of Canaan come first to life in the days of the 
Messiah. He who dies out of the Holy Land dies a double 
death. Rabbi Simeon said, “ All they who are buried out of the 
land of ^naan must perish everlastingly ; but for the just, 
will make deep caverns beneath the earth, by which they will 
work their way till they come to the land of Israel; when they 
are there, God will breathe the breath of life into their nostrils, 
and they will rise again." 

In the Byzantine empire, if we may place any reliance on the 
same doubtful authority, the nurobero of the Jews had grwUy 
diminished. Corinth contained 300 Jews; Thebes 2000 silk- 
workers and dyers. Two hundred cultivated rardens at the foot 
of Parnassus. Patras and Lepanto containeu a small number. 
Constantinople, 2000 silk-workers and merchants, with 500 
Karaites. They inhabited part of Pera, were subject to the 

• The oUect of this author seems to have been not unlike th^ of the 
celebrated air John Mandevllle. to throw logetbtf all he had ever heard or 
read of the strange and unvisit^ r^ons of the EasU 
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ordinary tribunals, and were often treated with great insult and 
outrage by the fanatic Greeks. 

We pursue our dark progress to the West, where wc find all 
orders gradually arrayed in fierce and implacable animosity 
against the race of Israel Every passion was in arras against 
them. The inonarchs were instigated by avarice ; the nobility 
by the warlike spirit generated by chivalry ; the clergy by 
bigotry; the people by all these concurrent motives. Each of 
the great changes which were gradually taking place in the 
state of society, seemed to darken the condition of this unhappy 
people, till the outward degr.adation worked inward upon their 
own minds; confined to base and sordid occupations, they con- 
tracted their thoughts and feelings to their station, individual 
and national character must be endowed with more than ordinary 
greatness, if it can long maintain self-estimation after it has 
totally lost the esteem of mankind ; the despised will usually be- 
come despicable. Wc proceed in a few brief sentences (all our 
limits will allow) to explain the effects of the more remarkable 
changes in society, which developed themselves during these 
dark ages, as far as they affect the character and condition of 
the Jewish people. 1st. The feudal system, and. Chivalry. 
3rd. The power of the clergy. 4th. The almost general adoption 
of the trade of money-lending and usury by the Jews themselves : 
and then pursue the course of time which will lead us suc- 
cessively to the different countries in which the Jews were 
domiciliated. 

I. In that singular structure, the feudal system, which rose 
like a pyramid from the villains or sUves attached to the soil to 
the monarch who crowned the edifice, the Jews alone found no 
proper place. They were a sort of out-lying caste in the midst 
of society, yet scarcely forming part of it } recognised by the 
constitution, but not belonging to it ; a kind of perpetual anomaly 
in the polity. Their condition varied according to the different 
form which the feudal system assumed in different countries. 
In that part of Germany which constituted the Empire, the Jews, 
who were always of a lower order than their brethren in Spain 
and the South of France, were in some respects under the old 
Roman law. By this law their existence was recognised, freedom 
of worship in their synagogues was permitted, and they were 
exempted from all military service. Tne last was a privilege not 
likely to be extorted from them. The noble profession of arms 
would have been profened by such votaries. 

The whole Jewish community were considered as special 
servants of the imperial chamber, ». r., the Emperor alone could 
make ordinances affecting the whole body, ana the whole body 
could denutnd justice, or make appeal to their liege lord. But 
this imperial right would not have been recognised by the great 
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vassals, as allowing the emperor to seize, punish, plunder, or in 
any manner to interfere with the Jews domiciliated in their 
several feuds. In fact, while the community was subject to the 
liege lord, the great feudatories and the free cities either ob- 
tained by charter, of which there are numerous instances, or 
assumed with a strong hand, or were persuaded by the Jews 
themselves to accept, dominion over the Israelitish inhabitants 
of their domains. The high and remote tribunal of the Emperor 
would afford inadequate protection for any oppressed Jew ; he 
was glad to have a nearer and more immediate court of appeal. 
Travelling, as the Israelites perpetually did, from town to town, 
from province to province, the fierce baron might respect the 
passport, which was always absolutely necessary, of some 
powerful noble, some princely bishop, or some wealthy com- 
munity of free burghers, while he would have smiled in scorn at 
the general imperial edict for allowing Jews to pass unmolested. 
In some cities, as in Worms, there were regular officers appointed 
to protect the Jews, who could not perform any of their cere- 
monies or processions in public without these guardians to guard 
them from the violence of the populace. In Italy, at least m 
the south, besides the doubtful protection of the Emperor, they 
acknowledged the more powerful authority of the Pope. Fbey 
were supposed to be in some manner under the special jurisdic- 
tion of the see of Rome. In the south of France they seem to 
have been considered as a kind of foreign vassals of the great 
feudatories ; in the North, of the king. For while the edicts of 
the sovereign for their expulsion and readmission into the land 
were recognised in the North, they seem to have been executed 
either imperfectly or not at all in the South* The gcncwl effect 
of the feudal system was to detach the Jews entirely from the 
cultivation of the soil, though it worked more slowly in some 
countries— in the South of France and Spam— than in others. 
They could not be lords, they were not serfs— they would not 
serve, or by the older law were exempted from military ^rvice 
to their lords. But this almost extra-legal protection under the 
great vassals was of course subject to every caprice of the Uwless 
and ignorant petty chieftains who exercised these local sove- 
reignties. Itwas obtained only by proving to the licge-lord that 
it was his interest to protect; and his eyes, blinded by iterance 
and perhaps bigotry, could only be opened to his real interests 
by iimnediatc and palpable advantages. The Jew pay 
Urgely for precarious protection: be was only tolerated as a 
source of revenue, and till almost l}fe‘Wood was drawn, it 
would be difficult to satisfy the inevitable demands of a needy 

and rapacious master. j j .. .:i in 

II. Chivalry, the parent of so much good and 
its own age and in he spirit which has descended from it and 
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become infused into the institutions and character of modem 
Europe, was a source of almost unmitigated wretchedness to the 
Jew, unless in so far as the splendour which the knight might 
display in his arms and accoutrements was a lucratis'c source of 
traffic. The enterprising Jew often probably made a consider- 
able commission on the MiLan corslet the Damascus or Toledo 
blade, the gorgeous attire which the knight wore, or the jewels 
in which bis lady glittered in the tournament.* Magnihccnce 
was the fashion of the times, and magnificence would often throw 
the impoverished noble into the power of the lowly man of traffic. 
But the knight was bound by the tenure of bis order to hate and 
despise the Jew. Religious fanaticism was inseparable from 
chivalry. When Clovis, the king of the Franks, embraced 
Christianity, while the pious preacher was dilating on the suf- 
ferings of the crucified Redeemer, the fiery convert sprang up, 
and exclaimed, “ Had 1 and my brave Franks been there, they 
dared not to have done it.” The spirit of this speech was that 
of the knighthood of the middle ages. What they could not 
prevent they could revenge. The knight was the servant of 
God, bound with his good sword to protect his honour, and to 
extirpate all the enemies of Christ and his Virgin Mother. 
Those enemies were all unbelievers, more particularly the Jew, 
whose stiff-necked obstinacy still condemned him ; he was as 
deadly a foe as if he had joined in the frantic cry of crucify him, 
crucify him. The only refuge of the Jew from the hatred of the 
knight was in bis contempt; he was not suffered to profane his 
sword with such vile bloou ; it was loftier revenn to trample him 
under foot. But the animosity without the pride of this chival- 
rous feeling descended to the lower orders ; be who could not 
presume to show his zeal for his Redeemer on the person of a 
Moslemitc unbeliever, contented himself with the humbler 
satisfaction of persecuting a Jew. In awful disregard of the 
one great Atonement, it was a prevailing feeling that men might 
wash away their sins by the blood of their infidel fellow-creatures. 
We shall see this inhuman sentiment dreadfully exemplified in 
the history of the crusaders. 

III. The power of the clergy, no doubt, tended greatly to 
increase this general detesLition against the unhappy Jew : their 
breath was never wanting to fan the embers of persecution. In 
that age of darkness, hatred of heresy and unbelief was the first 
article in the creed of him who taught the relinon of love. But 
it is remarkable that not only were there splendid and redeeming 
instances of superiority to this unchristian spirit, (they will here- 

* This h.is not escaped the author of that noblest of historical romances, 
Ivanhoe, who on this point is os true (0 history u in the rut of the work he 
is full of the loftiut spirit of poetry. 
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after be noticed,) but it \ras only in the dark and remote parts of 
the Christian world that this total gloom prevailed. Light still 
shone in the centre ; of all European sovereigns, the Popes, with 
some exceptions, have pursued the most humane policy towards 
the Jews. In Italy, and even in Rome, they have been more 
rarely molested than in other countries. They have long in- 
habited in Rome a separate quarter of the city, but this might 
have been originally a measure at least as much of kindness as 
contempt— a remedy against insult rather than an exclusion from 
society. The adversaries of the Roman Church may ascribe 
this to “the wisdom of the serpent,” which discovered the 
advantages to be derived from the industry of the Jews, rather 
than to “the gentleness of the dove;” but where humanity is 
the result, let us not too invidiously explore its motives. Since 
the reign of Innocent the Second {1130), at the accession of the 
Pope, the Jews have been permitted to approach the presence of 
the pontiff, and to offer a copy of their Law. The pontiff re- 
ceives their homage, and mildly expresses his desire that their 
understandings may be enlightened to perceive the hidden 
mining of their own sacred volume. In the remote provinces 
it is to be feared that religious animosity was often aggravated 
by that hatred which unprincipled men feel towards those who 
possess the secret of their crimes. The sacred property of the 
Church was still often pawned by the licentious monks or clergy : 
no one would dare to receive the sacred pletlge but a Jew, who 
thus freouently became odious, not only as an importunate 
creditor, but as ejqiosing, by clamorous and public demands of 
payment, transactions never meant to meet the light. 

IV. But avarice and usurious practices were doubtless charged, 
not without justice, against the race of Israel. In the nation 
and the individual, the pursuit of gain, as the sole object of life, 
must give a mean and sordid cast to the character. To acquire 
largely, whether fairly or not, was the highest ambition or the 
Jew, who rarely dared or wished to spend liberally. All the 
circumstances of the times contributed to this debasing change. 
The more extended branches of commerce were almost entirely 
cut off. Their brethren in the East bad lost their wealth; the 
navigation of the Mediterranean was Interrupted by the Norman 
pirates; the slave-trade bad entirely ceased or was prohibited, 
as well by the habits of the times as by law. In the cities and 
free towns they were excluded by the jealous corporate spirit 
from all share in their privileges. The spirit of the age despised 
traffic, and the merchant is honourable only where be is held in 
honour. The Jews no doubt possessed great wealth; what was 
extorted from them is ample proof of the fact, and some of them 
by stealth enjoyed it; but even the wealthiest and most liberal 
were often obbged to put on the sordid demeanour, and affect 
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the miserable poverty of the poor pedlar of their own nation, 
whose whole stock consisted in bis pack of the cheapest portable 
articles. 

This necessity of perpetual deception could not but have a 
baneful effect on the manners and mind of the people. The 
chief trade seems to have been money-lcntling, of which, till 
they were rivalled and driven out of the open market by the 
Lombards, they were the sole possessors. This occupation 
was not likely to diminish cither their own sordid meanness or 
their unpopularity. The ignorance of the age denounced all 
interest mr money alike as usury. The Jew was judged out of 
his own Law, and all the Scriptural denunciations against usury 
were brought forward, especially by the clergy, to condemn a 
tr.ilTic of which they felt and submitted to ihe necessity. The 
condemnation of usury by the Church, as unlawful, contributed, 
with the violence of the times, to render the payment of the 
usurer’s bond extremely insecure, ile argued, not unfairly, that 
the more precarious, the greater ought to be his gains: he took 
refuge in fraud from violence and injustice. Society uas at war 
with the Jew; some sudden demand of tribute, or some lawless 
plunderer, would sweep away at once the hard-wrung earnings 
of years; the Jew, therefore, still practised slow and perpetual 
rcpris.ils and reimbursed himself, from the wants of the needy, 
for his losses from the violent. Demolish bis secret hive : like 
the ant, the model suggested by his wise king, he would recon- 
struct it again, and ever at the expense of his enemy. It was, 
generally throughout the world, the Christian, who, according to 
our universal blaster of Nature, would spit upon and spurn the 
Jew; and the Jew, who, when he found his advantage, would 
have the poun<l of flesh nearest the heart of his bondsman. It 
was a contest of religious zeal which had degenerated into the 
blindest bigotry, and associated itself with the most ferocious 
and unchristian passions, against industry and patience, which 
had made a forced but intimate alliance with toe most sordid 
craft and the most unfeeling avarice, to the utter extinction of 
every lofty principle of integrity and honour. 

It is time to proceed to our melancholy task, the rapid picture 
of the Iron An of Judaism in the West, The first dark scene 
in our tragic drama is laid in a country where we shoulddeast 
expect to find it, the Arabian kingdom of Grenada. It was 
brought on by the imprudent zeal of the Jews. The nation was 
in the highest degree of prosperity and esteem ; R. Samuel Levi 
was at once prince of bis own nation and vizier of the king, 
when one of the Wise Men, Joseph Hallevi, attempted to make 
converts among the Moslcmites. The stem orthodoxy of Is* 
lamism took fire, the rash teachers were hanged, the race perse- 
cuted, and i $00 families, of whom it was said that he who had 
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not heard of their splendour, their glory, and their prosperity, 
had heard nothing, sunk into disgrace and destitution. 

A few years after, the Christian monarch, Ferdinand the 
Great, as though determined not to be outdone in religious zeal 
by his rival, the Moslcmite king, before he undertook a war 
against the Moors, determined to let loose the sword against the 
Jews in his own territories. To their honour, the clergy inter- 
fered, prevented the massacre, and secured, not only the approval 
of their own consciences, but likewise that of the Pope, i\Jcxan- 
der the Second, who, citing the example of his predecessor, 
Gregory the Great, highly commended their humanity. The 
sterner Hildebrand assumed a difTcrent tone ; he rebuked Alfonso 
the Sixth for having made laws restoring to the Jews certain 
rights, submitting, as the pontiff dcclarcil, the Church to the 
synagogue of devils. 

Or all people the zealous Jews must have beheld with the 
greatest amazement the preparations for the crusades, when the 
whole Christian world, from the king to the peasant, was sud- 
denly seized with a resolution to conquer the Holy Lind of //m'r 
fathers, in order that they might be masters of the sepulchre of 
the crucified Nazarene. But the times must have opened a 
most extensive field fortraffic and usury; and no doubt the Jews, 
suppressing their astonishment, did not scruple to avail them- 
selves of such a golden opportunity of gain. Nothing was too 
valuable, too dear, or too sacred, but that it might be parted with 
to equip the soldier of the Cross. If the more prudent and less 
zealous monarebs, like our William the Second, or nobles or 
churchmen, profited by the improvident ardour of their com* 
patriots to appropriate, at the lowest prices, their fair fields, and 
goodly inheritances, no doubt the Jews wrung no unprofitable 
bargains from the lower class of more needy and as reckless 
adventurers. Arms and money must be had ; and the merchant 
or usurer might dictate bis own terms. But little did this 
prudent people foresee the storm which impended over them. 
The nation was widely dispersed in Germany; some statutes of 
King Ladislaus show their existence in Hungary; in Bohemia 
they bad rendered good sen'ice, and lived on amicable terms 
with the Christians; in Franconia they were numerous; but 
their chief numbers and wealth were found in the flourishing 
cities along the banks of the Moselle and the Rhine. When the 
first immense horde of undisciplined fanatics of the lowest order, 
under the command of Peter tne Hermit and Waller the Penny- 
less, and the guidance of a goose and a goat, assembled near the 
city of Treves, a murmur rapidly spread through the camp, that, 
while they were advancing to recover the sepulchre of their 
Redeemer from the Infidels, they were leaving behind worse 
unbelievers, the murderers of the Lord. With one impulse the 
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.ruiadcrs rushed to the city, and bepan a relentless piUage, 

violation, and massacre of every Jew they could find. In this 

horrible day men were seen to slay their own children, ‘o save 

them from the worse us.ige of these savages ; women, haying 

deliberately tied stones round themselves 

plunged from the bridge, to save their honour 

tism The rest fled to the citadel as a place of refuge. They 

were received by the bishop with these words 

sins have come upon you ; ye who have 

God and calumniated his Mother. This is tl« cause of 

present miseries-this, if ye persist in your 

stroy you body and soul for ever.” He reproached them with 

their disregard of Daniel’s prophecy of our Lord s coming, 

promised protection to their persons, and resist to their Foperty. 

on their conversion and baptism. Micha, the head of 

mildly requested instruction in the Christian tenets; the bishtm 

repeated a short creed ; the Jews, in the agony of terror, assented. 

The same bloody scenes were repeated in Metz, in Cologne, m 

Mentz, in Worms, in Spire. In Cologne two hundred were 

dragged from the river into which they had thrown tbcinsclves 

and hewn in pieces. In Worms they took refuge in the bishop s 

palace, but it was besieged; and, to escape worse horrors, they 

slew each other. In Spire they were more successful; they 

offered a large sum for the bishop’s protection-ihc JJ* 

irresistible. The locust band passed on ; evervwherc the tracks 

of the crusaders were deeply marked with jew|sh blood. A 

troop, under Count Emico. offered the same borrid sacnficcs to 

the God of Mercy, in the cities on the Maine and the Danube, 

even as far as Hungary, where the 

man, could not arrest his violence. How little horror these 
maswcrcs excitetl, may be judged from the 
they are related by the faithful representatives of the spirit of 
the times, the monkish historians. The Emperor Hen^ he 
Fourlh alone saw their atrocity; in an edict issued from Ratis- 
boD, he permitted such Jews as had been baptized by force to 
resume tneir religion, and ordered their property to be restored. 
At this period many took refuge in Silesia and Poland. ^ 

Half a century elapsed for the Jews to multiply again Jbeir 
devoted race, and to heap up new treasures to undergo their in- 
alienable doom of pillage and massacre. A second storm was 
seen gathering in tne distance; and. like a bird of evil omen, 
which predicts the tempest, the monk Rodolph passed through 
the cities of Germany to preach the duty of wreaking veng^ce 
on all the enemies of God. The terrible cry of Hep, the signal 
for the massacre of the Jews, supposed to be an abbreviation ot 
“ Hierosolyma est perdita— Jerusalem is lost, —ran through me 
cities of the Rhine. The Jews knew who were included under 
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the fatal designation of Christ’s enemies ; some made a timely 
retreat, but frightful havoc took place in Cologne, MentJi, Worms, 
Spire, and Strasburg. They found an unexpected protector, the 
holy St. Bernard, who openly reprobated these barbarities, and, 
in a letter to the Bishop of Spire, declared that the Jews were 
neither to be persecuted nor put to death, nor even driven into 
exile. The Pope, Eugenius the Third, espoused the same 
humane part ; and it has been conjectured that bis release of all 
debts due to Jewish usurers, was a kind of charitable injustice, 
to diminish the general odium against this unhappy people. The 
turbulent Rodolph was shut up in his cloister. 

These atrocities, however (and we cannot lament our want of 
space, which prevents us from entering more at large into such 
and similar crimesj, were the acts of a fanatic mob in the high* 
est state of religious intoxication. We must now behold a mighty 
sovereign and bis barons uniting in deeds, if less sanguinary, 
not less unjust. Both in the north and south of France, the 
Jews were numerous and wealthy. In the south they were the 
jnost flourishing; they were more mingled with the people, were 
not entirely dispossessed of their landed property, and were 
sometimes called to manage the finances of the great feudatories. 
In the north, though, as in Paris, often obliged to inhabit a 
separate part of the city, they were spread through the whole 
country, and had not entirely given up their literary pursuits ; 
their academy at Troyes had produced some of their most emi- 
nent writers. But public detestation lowered upon them with a 
threatening aspect. Stories were propagated, and found an easy 
belief among ignorant and prcjucficcd minds, of the most blas- 
phemous and sanguinary crimes Mrpetrated by the Jews. A 
renegade monk accused them 01 intelligence with the infidel 
sovereigns of Palestine. It was generally believed that they often 
decoyed Christian children into their houses, and crucified them 
alive; that, by bribery or theft, they would obtain possession of 
the consecrated Host, and submit it to every kind of insult. Yet 
both king and nobles felt that to this odious racjs they stood in 
the humiliating relation of debtors. The lavish expenditure 
caused by the crusades, and the heavy exactions of the govern- 
ment, made it necessary to raise money on any terms. Their 
only alternative Lay between the Jews and the few Lombard 
money-lenders, whom St. Bernard seems to mean, when be d^ 
nounces certain Christians as more extortionate usurers than the 
Jews. Thus the Jews bad a bold upon almost all the estates of 
the country, they had mortgages on half Paris, and scarcely any 
one but bad some article in pawn; even the clergy, whose plea- 
sures were not without expense, had committed vessels, rehoua- 
ries, even reliques, to the profane hands of these relentless 
extortioners, who probably scrupled little to wring the greatest 
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profit from the gcner.il distress. The Jews stood to the rest of 
society something in the relation of the patricians in early Rome 
and in Athens to the impoverished commonalt)', but without 
their power. Such was the state of affairs on the accession of 
the ambitious Philip Augustus. During bis youth, it is said that 
a Jew (whether, as is often the case, the frequent mention of a 
crime had excited some man of disordered imagination to perpe- 
trate it) had crucified a young man named Richard, at Pontoise ; 
the body was brought to Paris, and wrought many miracles. No 
sooner had Philip ascended the throne, than he took a short way 
to relieve his burthened subjects, by an edict, which confiscated 
all debts due to the Jews, and commanded them to surrender all 
pledges in their h.inds. Among the effects, a golden crucifix, 
and a Gospel adorned with precious stones, were found. The 
lews were peacefully assembled in tlieir synagogues on the Sab- 
bath (February 14), when suddenly all these buildings were sur- 
rounded by the royal troops, and the Jews dragged to prison, 
while the officers took possession of their houses. A new edict 
followed (April), which confiscated all their unmovcable goods, 
and commandt^ them instantly to sell their moveables and to 
depart from the kingdom. In vain they appealed to the nobles 
and to the ministers of the Gospel ; holy bishops as well as fierce 
barons closed their ears .against the supplications of unfortunate 
creditors and obstinate unbelievers. Obliged to part with their 
effects at the lowest prices, the Jews sadly departed, amid the 
execrations of the people, .and bearing away little but their des- 
titute wives and children from the scenes of their birth and 
infancy. The decree was rigidly executed in the royal domains ; 
in the south of France the great vassals p.aid less respect to the 
royal edict, and the Jews were still found in those provinces, 
sometimes in offices of trust. 

But strange as it might appear to them, the nation was neither 
more wealthy, nor the public burthens less grievous, after this 
siimmary mode of wiping off the national debt. Before twenty 
years bad elapsed, France beheld her haughty monarch bargain- 
ing with this detested race for their re-admission into the coun- 
try; and, what is no less extraordinary, the Jews, forgetting all 
past injustice in the steady pursuit of gain, on the faith of such 
a king, settling again in this inhospitable kingdom, and filling 
many streets of Paris which were assigned for their residence. 
It was not till twenty years after, that an edict was issued to re- 
gulate their usurious cx.ic(ionsand the persons to whom it might 
be lawful to lend money. They might not lend to an artisan, nor 
to any man who had no heritable property; nor to a monk or 
spiritual person, without the consent of his superior; to no other 
person, soldier, burgher, or trader, without the consent of his 
lord. The sacred treasures of the Church were on no account to 
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be taken in pledge ; nor any implement or beast used in agricul- 
ture. The interest was limited to two denicrs on the livre 
weekly, which would make nearly 50 per cent, yearly. The 
other articles of this decree regulated the payment of existing 
debts. Philip Augustus, and some of his barons, made another 
ordinance for the regulation of debts to Jews : it enforced their 
having a common seal and the register of their debts under 
appointed officers. In the south, their condition was still com- 
paratively prosperous; it was among the bitter charges of Pope 
Innocent toe Third against Raymond, the heretical Count of 
Toulouse, that he employed Jews in high official situations. 

On the accession of Louis VIII. he gratified his impoverished 
barons with a new decree, which at once annulled all future 
interest on debts due to the Jews, and commanded the payment 
of the capital within three years, at three separate instalments. 
The jews were declared attached to the soil, and assigned as 
property to the feudatories. In the crusade against Raymond, 
the seventh Count of Toulouse, it was among the terms of his 
submission, that he should no longer employ Jewish officers. 

Louis IX. ascended the throne, a man whose greatness and 
whose weakness make us alternately applaud and reprobate bis 
claim to the designation of Saint But his greatness was his 
own, bis weakness that of his age. Unhappily it was this darker 
part of bis character which necessarily predominated in his 
transactions with the Jews. Already during his minority an 
edict had been passed, again prohibiting all future interest on 
debts due to Jews. Louis himself entered into the policy of 
forcing them to give up what was considered the nefarious trade 
of usury. Another law (soon after his accession) recognised the 
property of each baron in his Jews, whom he might seize by 
force on the esutc of another. In 1234, Louis, for the welfare 
of his soul, annulled onc>tbird of all debts due to Jews. No 
bailiff might arrest or imiltreat a Christian for any debt due to 
a Jew, or force Wm to sell his moveables. The populace 
readily concurred with their devout monarch in the persecution 
of their creditors. Louis was actuated by two motives, both 
grounded on rcH^on; one, implacable hatred towards the 
enemies of Christ, the other, a conscientious conviction of the 
unlawfulness of usury. The I.4)mbards and Caborsins shared in 
the devout abhorrence of the saintly monarch. Much of his 
injustice may be traced to a desire of converting the Jews from 
usurious money-lenders into laborious artisans. But policy 
entered little into the minds of the populace. In 1239, they rose 
upon the Jewish quarter in Paris, and committed frightful 
ravages; their example was followed in Orleans and m^y other 
considerable cities. The great vassals were not behind in lawless 
barbarity. The assize of Brittany surpassed the worst ffinaticism 
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or injustice of sovereign or people. It was held by John the 
Red, at Plocrmel. It complained that husbandry was ruined by 
the usurious exactions of the Jews. It banished them from the 
country, annulled all their debts, g.-ive permission to those who 
possessed their property to retain it; it prohibited any molest- 
ation or information against a Christian who might kill a Jew; 
in other words, it licensed general pillage and murder. The 
next ordinance of the pious Louis was aimed not only at the 
usuries, but also at the religion, of the Jews. Something of awe 
mingled with the general feeling of detestation against this 
devoted race. The Jews were suspected of possessing much 
d.irk knowledge, which they employed to wreak their revenge 
on Christians. They were in alliance with evil spirits. They 
were the masters of many fearful secrets and cabalistic spells. 
A council prohibited their practising as physicians, for who 
knew by what assistance they might heal ? The great source as 
well of their blasphemies against Christ, as of these dangerous 
and mysterious secrets, was their dark and unintelligible Talmud. 
An edict was issued for the destruction of these volumes. Four- 
and-twenty carts-full of ponderous tomes were committed to the 
flames in Paris. 

Could St. Louis have completed his task, and eradicated the 
Talmud from the hearts of the Jewish people, he might have 
shaken the Rabbinical power, and inflicted a fatal blow upon 
the religion. Many of the wise men fled, to secure their treasures 
of knowledge. The emigration was well timed for Louis, who 
wanted money for his crusade. The goods of the emigrants and 
their debts were seized for the use of the king. One thing was 
yet wanting to crown the cup of misery. Notwithstanding his 
marked and indelible features, in the common dress of the 
country, the Israelite might escape the blind fury of the popu- 
lace. To complete his outlawry', and to mark him out as an 
object of inevitable persecution, it was ordained that he should 
wear a sort of conspicuous outward brand upon his dress: this 
was called the Rouelle. It was to be worn by both sexes, and 
consisted of a piece of blue cloth on the front and on the back 
of the garment. This device originated in the clergy. It 
was enacted by the Council of Latemn, under Innocent the 
Third (a pontifl* more hostile than bis predecessors to the Tews), 
as a general usage throughout Christianity. It was cnrorced 
by other councils, as at Rouen and at Arles. It was Anally made 
a law of the realm by St. Louis, in the year before his death, 
who thus bequeathed to the miserable subjects, whom he bad 
oppressed during bis life, a new legacy of shame and calamity. 

We are fatigued, our readers also are perhaps equally so, with 
the dreary prospect which, like the desert wilderness, still 
spreads before us. We know not where to look for gleams of 
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Christian mercy through these clouds of fanaticism and injustice. 
In Germany, indeed, the emperors strove against the spirit of 
the age ; that most extraordinary character, Frederick the 
Second, aggravated the suspicions which attached to his Chris- 
tianity, on account of his high-minded resistance to the Papal 
power, by e.xtending what was deemed xmchristian protection 
over this proscribed race. They brought him intelligence that 
three Christian children bad been found dead, at the time of the 
Passover, in the house of a Jew. “ Let them be buried, then,’' 
coolly replied the philosophic emperor. But the emperor 
rendered the Jews a more efi’cctual service, by instituting an 
investigation of the fact, whether Jews were bound to murder 
children on that day, The cause was decided by grave theolo- 
gians to the acquittal of the Jews from this monstrous charge. 
We pass over many similar incidents, which show the barbarous 
credulity of the Christians, and pause only to relate the most 
extravagant of all. When the victorious hordes of the Mongolian 
Tartars threatened to overrun the whole of Europe, the Jews 
are said to have held a meeting, to have solemnly recognised 
this wild people as brethren, descendants of their own ancestors, 
and determined to assist their plans of conquest over their 
Christian oppressors. For this purpose thev made proposals to 
the emperor to enter into a feigned league with the fierce savages, 
to supply them with the rich wine of the country, which they 
promised to mingle with poison. The waggons set forth with 
their freight; they were stopped on the bridge over the Danube 
by a collector of tolls; they ir'-isted on passing free, as being 
employed on a service of vital Interest to the empire. The toll- 
collector suspected their truth— forced open one of the casks— 
which was found to conUiin arms. Yet even this tale was 
received with ready credulity. 

The council of Vienna, A.C. 1267, urged still farther that most 
dangerous plan of persecution, the total separation of the Jews 
from the society, and consequently from the syinpaihies, of their 
fellow-men. They were interdicted the use of Christian baths 
and inns ; they might employ no Christian servant, nor farm any 
toll. A severe mulct was thought necessary against their crimi- 
nal connexion with Christian women. They were commanded 
to wear a distinctive dress, a pointed cap. There were other 
clauses enforcing the payment of dues to the Christian clergy, 
respect for Christian ceremonies, and the prohibition 10 all 
Christians to join In social intercourse or to buy meat of the Jews. 

In Spain, the darkness gathered more slowly; as the Chris- 
tian kmgdoms gradually encroached on the still retreating 
Mahometans, the Jews seem tohave changed their masters with 
DO great reluctance and the moderation or the policy ot tne 
sovereigns of Castile and Aragon usually refrained from any act 

N N 
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which inighi array these useful subjects against ibcm. I he lews 

were still frequently entrusted with the administration ot the 
finances ; and, as they were permitted to maintain a loftier rank 
in society, so they did not disgrace that rank by those base and 
extortionate practices to which they sank or were reduced under 
less generous masters; they were respected, and respected them- 
selves. Their o\m writers reUtc the improbable history of a 
persecution under the good Alfonso the Chaste; but, if true, it 
was little more than a court intrigue of a Christian endeavouring 
to supplant a Jewish favourite. On the fatal occasion of assem- 
bling a fanatic mob of crusaders, they did not entirely escape ; 
the storm fell upon 12,000 Jews who inhabited Toledo, but the 
King Alfonso of Castile interfered in their behalf, and the Pope, 
Honorius III., openly rebuked all violence, but recommended 
ilic cruel inCiisurc of enforcing a distinctive iiuirk upon the dress* 
During these days of peace, several converts of eminence were 
made to the Church: an open dispute was held in Barcelona, 
between two of the most powerful advocates of the two religions ; 
and the work of Raimond Martin, under the quaint title of the 
D.iggcr of the Faith, an extraordinary book for its age, which 
arose out of the controversy, gives no mean idea of the talents 
of the disputants. Jewish literature and poetry still flourished 
in this genial region. 

We return to France to witness a repetition of the same ex- 
tr.nordin.ary proceedings which signalised the reign of Philip 
Augustus : the monarch oppressing, and finally expelling the 
Jews, his successor reduced by his poverty to enter into an 
ignominous treaty with these exiles, and the indefatigable Jews 
as readily returning to undergo the same or worse calamities^ 
Philip III. enforced and increased the severity of the Laws or 
Louis IX. Philip IV. (the Fair), after some vain attempts to 
wc.an the Jews from their usurious dealing^ and to enforce their 
adoption of commercial habits, after selling his protection to 
individuals, and even limiting the power of the clergy over their 
persons, adopted the policy of Philip Augustus, the total expul- 
sion of the race. In one day (the tad July, 1306), the most wealthy 
Jews of Languedoc were seized, their goixls sold, and their debts 
confiscated to the crown. The same scene took place in Paris: 
their synagogues were converted into churches, their cemeteries 
desecrated, their grave-stones tom up and used for building. 
Five years after, whether the law of expulsion had been im- 
perfectly executed, or many of them had stolen back to the 
place of their former abode, or whether they had been allowed 
to return to prove their own debts for the advantage of the 
crown, a second total expulsion took place, and the soil of 
France ^Tas for a time secured from the profanatioh of the feet 
of the circumcised. 
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Yet scarcely had the son of Philip the Fair, Louis X., ascended 
the throne, than the disordered state of the royal finances con- 
strained the submission of the king and aU his nobles to the 
readmjssion of the Jews; and the Jews without hesitation con- 
sented to purchase, at a considerable price, the happiness of 
inhabiting a land where they had already been thus plundered 
and maltreated. Unhappy race— the earth perhaps offered 
them no safer asylum ! They were permitted to settle in the 
kingdom of France for twelve years; their cemeteries, their 
synagogues, and their sacred books, were restored; they were 
encouraged to reclaim before the tribunals such debts as had 
not been recovered by the royal commissioners, of which they 
were to receive one-third, the other two-thirds went to the king. 
The secret motive of this mercy is sufficiently clear. But dearly 
did they purchase the precarious life which they led in this un- 
settled land. The next king, Philip the Long, issued an ordi- 
nance, in some degree favourable to the Jews on the royal 
domains, but they were c.xposcd to the tyranny of their lords the 
barons, to the jealousy of the clergy, and to the usurpations of the 
Inquisition, eagerly watching an opportunity to comprehend 
them within its fatal sphere. But these evils, through strong 
faith,— it may be feared, through far stronger avarice, — might 
have been endured. A worse and more unforeseen devastation 
burst upon their heads. This was the rising of the peasants. 
Long before, during the captivity of St. Louis, a multitude of the 
lowest orders bad assembled, and announced their intention, or 
rather their Divine commission, to rescue their beloved saint 
and_ king. They had signalised their zeal by great barbarities 
against the Jews. Now a more general commotion took place; 
under the guidance of a priest and a monk, the peasants and 
shepherds drew together from all quarters : their design they 
probably knew not themselves. Some vague prophecies were 
said to be received among them, that the Holy Land was to be 
conquered only by shepherds and by the poor in spirit. They 
travelled in still increasing masses, committing no violence or 
outrage, entreating bread at the gates of the wondering cities 
for the love of God. They had neither arms nor discipline — 
many were without shoes. The flocks, the labours of the field, 
were abandoned as they passed; young and old fell into their 
ranks. They marched in a kind of order behind a banner with 
a white cross. So they traversed the kingdom from Bourges, 
one partv northward to Paris, where the government was 
appalled by their appearance; the greatest number spread into 
Languedoc. They were driven only bv famine to excesses 
against their Christian brethren, but by the sternest fanaticism 
ta the most relentless barbarities against the Jews. Everywhere 
this unhappy race, which the government could not have 
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protected if it would, were piU.iged, massacred, or put to the 
torture. Where they could, they fled to the fortified places , 500 
made their escape to Verdun, on the Garonne; the gosernox 
cave them a tower to defend; the shepherds assailed them, c 
fire to the gates; the desperate Jews threw their children, in 
hopes of mercy, down to the besiegers, and slew each other to a 

In almost all the cities of Languedoc these frightful scenes 
took place, yet this was but the beginning of sorrows. • An 
epidemic pestilence followed in the ensuing ye^. But a people 
in such a state of excitement could not look to the natural 
causes of such a visitation, the universal distress and fanaine 
consequent on the general abandonment of labour, and the 
wide-spread devastation. Dark rumours were propagated that 
the fountains, and even the rivers, of the kingdom had been 
poisoned. Public detestation pointed at once to the authors ot 
this dire crime, the lepers and the Jews; the lepers as the 
agents, the Jews as the principals. A correspondence was said 
to have been detected between the king of Tunis and other 
infidel kings and the Jews, offering them large rewards for their 
co-operation in this diabolic scheme. The poor lepers were first 
tortured to confess, and on their confession condemned. I he 
Jews’ turn came next; the pope, John XXII., had seized the 
opportunity of their misery, during the preceding year, to 
aggravate it by denouncing their detestable sorceries ^d magic, 
.and by commanding their Talmuds to be h^ned. The Paiwl 
sanction was thus given to the atrocities which followed. In 
many provinces, says a chronicler, especial^ m Aquitaine, the 
Jews were burned without distinction. At Chmon a deep dit^ 
vfcis dug^ an enormous pile raiscdi and i6o of boih sexes burned 
together. Many of them plunged into the ditch of their oto ac- 
cord, singing hymns, as though they were going to_a wedding. 
Many women with their children threw themselves in to escape 
forcible baptism. At Paris, those alone were burned who con- 
fessed their crimes, but the richest were detained in prison to 
verify their confiscated debts. The king received from their 
spoils I sokooo livres. _ , 

In the midst of this, Philip V. died, and the heir. King Charles 
I V., graciously pardoned the survivors, on condition of a l^rge 
payment: 57,000 livres were assessed on the Jews of Lan^edoc; 
they were permitted to leave their prisons to collect the sum 
required, and then, as the height or mercy, allowed to ^fher 
together the rest of their effects and depart from the kingdom. 
A third time the same strange scene was enacted. A second 
pestilence, in 1348, completed the wretchedness of the tew Jews 
that remained in this desolated country : while theipsel^s were 
perishing by hundreds, the old accusation of poisoning the wells 
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was renewed, and the sword of vengeance let loose to waste 
what the plague had spared.* 

The Jews, driven in this merciless manner from the country 
where their portion had been the unrestrained excesses of the 
boors, and legal ponishment as authors of a great national 
calamity, the pestilence, by which themselves had suffered so 
dreadfully — loaded in short with every popular outrage and 
calumny, began nevertheless to steal back into a bnd where 
their sordid industry still found a harvest ; and no sooner were 
the distresses of the kingdom at their height, through the civil 
wars, the conquests of the English, and the captivity of the king 
(John), than tney opened a negotiation with the regent to pur- 
chase the privilege of returning to this land of Lawlessness and 
blood. Menecier, of Vesoul, conducted the treaty on the part 
of the Jews. The terms were not finally arranged till the return 
of the king, though it seems, by the appointment of Louis, 
Count d’Etampes, as guardian of the Jews, that they had entered 
the kingdom during the regency. The price of admission 
into the kingdom was fixed at fourteen florins for a man and his 
wife; for children and servants, one florin two toumois; the 
price of residence at seven florins annually for man and wife : 
children and servants, one florin. The treaty was for twenty 
years. The Jews might buy houses, possess synagogues, ceme- 
teries, and their sacred books. They were no longer under 
baronial jurisdiction, but under the king, represented by his 
officer, the guardian of the Jews. They were free from all 
other taxes except land-tax. The interest of money was fixed 
at four deniers the livre weekly— double the former standard. 
They might defend their houses and propertv from unlawful 
attacks. They could not be challenged to trial by battle. They 
were not to be compelled to hear Christian sermons. Finally, 
all their former privileges were confirmed. For some time the 
position of the Jews seemed materially improved; though still 
pursued by the clergy and the people with unmitirated hatred, 
they had detached the crown from the hostile confederacy. In 
Languedoc the clergy published an excommunication against all 
who should furnish the Jews with fire, ivater, bread, or wine. 
The civil power, the Marshal d’Audenham, interposed, and 
repressed the fiery zeal of the Church. Charles the Fifth 
renewed the treaty, first for six, aftemards for ten years. The 
crown began to have open dealings with, and to raise loans from, 
the Jews. The prudent Menecier de Vesoul, their acknowledged 
representative, appears to have conducted their affairs with great 
address; the worst grievance must have been their being still 

* They wen received with kindness by Clement VI., in the territoo' of 
Avignon. 
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compelled to wear a distioguishing mark upon i!icir dress ; but 
even this they obtained permission to lay aside on a journey 
But with their wealth, their danger inevitably increased. Whether 
honest or usurious, their gains were wrung from an iinpoverisbed 
nobility and people. During the administration of the Duke of 
Anjou, a tumult look place, arising out of the heavy burthens ol 
the people. The nobles cried aloud for the expulsion of the 
Jews ; the people wreaked their rage partly on the archives 
where their debts were registered, partly on the Jews, who were 
pillaged and slain, their children torn from their mothers* arms, 
and carried to the churches to be baptized. The strong arm of 
authority allayed for a time, but could not suppress, the brooding 
storm of popular emotion. During the early part of the reign 
of Charles the Sixth, the Jews were treated with equity and 
consideration ; in the frequent disputes which arose about the 
registering and recovery of their debts, they obtained equal 
justice^ in one respect alone they were unfortunate— they were 
withdrawn from the special jurisdiction of the king, and submitted 
to the ordinary tribunals. But the distresses of the country still 
increased ; with the distresses, the difficulty of obtaining money : 
every order lay at the mercy of the money-lender. But former 
calamities did not teach the Jews moderation; regardless that 
they were arraying ag.iinst themselves both nobles and people, 
they went on accumulating their pcrilousrichc$,tiU, like athunuer- 
cUp, the fatal edict burst upon them, commanding them once 
more to evacuate the kingdom, though on milder terms, with the 
liberty of receiving all debts due to them, and of selling their 
property. The cause of this change in the royal policy is pro* 
bably to be sought in the malady of the unhappy king. His 
confessor was perpetually at his car, urging to the disordered 
and melancholy mon«arch the sin of thus protecting an accursed 
people from the miseries to which they were deservedly doomed 
by the wrath of Cod. The nobles hated them as debtors, the 
l^oplc as fanatics. The queen was won over, and the advice of 
those few wise counsellors who represented the danger of depriving 
the country of the industry of such a thriving and laborious 
community, was overborne by more stem advisers. An accusa- 
tion made without proof against the Jews of Paris, of the murder 
of a convert to the Church, aggravated the popular fury. Four 
of the most wealthy were scourged two successive Sundays in all 
the cross-roads of Paris, and bought their lives at the price of 
i5,<w francs. The rest were allowed a month to wind up their 
Affairs ; and the whole Jewish community crossed for the last 
time the borders of France, for a long and an indefinite period 
of banishment. 

The history of the German Jews during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries displays the same dreary picture of a people, 
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generally sordid, sometimes opulent, holding their wealth and 
their lives on the most precarious tenure. No fanatic monk set 
the populace in commotion, no public calamity took place, no 
atrocious or extravagant report was propagated, but it fell upon 
the heads of this unhappy casto. Fatal tumults were caused by 
the march of the Flagellants, a set of mad enthusiasts, who 
passed through the cities of Germany, preceded by a crucifix, 
and scourging their naked and bleeding backs as they went, as a 
punishment for their own offences and those of the Christian 
world. These fanatics atoned as they supposed, rather than 
aggravated, their sins against the God of mercy, by plundering 
and murdering the Jews in Frankfort and other places. The 
same dark stories were industriously propagated, readily believed, 
and ferociously avenged, of fountains poisoned, children crucified, 
the Host stolen and outraged. The power of their liege lord and 
emperor, even when exerted for their protection, was but slightly 
respected and feebly enforced, especially where every province 
and almost every city had or claimed an independent jurisdiction. 
Still persecuted in one city, they fled to another, and thus spread 
over the whole of Germany, Silesia, IJrandenburgh, Bohemia, 
Lithuania, and Poland— oppressed by the nobles, anathematised 
by the clergy, hat^ as rivals in trade by the burghers in the 
commercial cities, despised and abhorred by the populace. Of 
the means by which the general hatred was c^sperated and kept 
alive, wc will select one legend (the story has its parallel in almost 
every country), which Is commemorated, to their infinite shame, 
in the enlightened city of Brussels to the present day, by a solemn 
procession of the clergy, and the exposition of the Host. It is 
taken from a book regularly reprinted and sold, and which all 
faithful members of the church are directed to receive as un- 
doubted truth, because *‘chari^ believeth all things! I ” — A Jew, 
named Jonathan of Enghicn, aesired to possess himself of the 
consecrated Host in order to treat it with the sacrilegious insult 
by which that impious race delighted in showing their hatred to 
Christianity. He applied to one John of Louvain, whose poverty 
could not resist the bribe of sixty golden coins, called moutons 
d^or» John mounted by night into the chapel of St. Catherine^ 
stole the pix with its sacred contents, and conveyed it to Jonathan. 
The Jew, triumphant in his iniquity, assembled his friends, when 
they blasphemed the Host in the most impious manner, but 
abstained from piercing it with their knives till the approi^ing 
Good Friday. In the mean rime, on account of the murder of 
their son, Jonathan’s wife persuaded him to migrate to Bri^sels. 
There the Host was borne into the synagogue, treated with the 
grossest insult, then pierced with knives. The blwd poured 
forth profusely, but the obdurate Jews, unmoved by the miracle, 
dispersed traoquUly to their homes. Havmg done this, they 
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resolved to send their trc-isure to Cologne. They made choice 
of a woman, unfortunately for them, secretly converted to the 
Catholic faith, as the bearer. Her poverty', but not her will, 
consented: but during the night, seized with remorse of con- 
science, she determined to denounce the crime to the clergy. 
The consequences may be anticipated : all the Jews were arrested, 
put to the torture, convicted, condemned to be torn by red-hot 
pincers, and then burned alive. The picture of their sufferings 
as they writhed on the slake is exhibit^ with horrid coolness, or 
rather satisfaction, in the book of the legend. And this triumph 
of the faith, supported, it is said, by many miracles, is, to the 
present day, commemorated in one of the hrst Christian cities 
in Europe. 


BOOK XXV. 

JEWS IN ENGLAND. 


Finl SeitUmenf — William Rufus — Hmry It. — Cctvna/ian ef Richard /. 
— Afastaere at Yark — A'ing John — Spoliations of the Jews — Henry 
III.— Jewish Parliamettl — Edusard I. — Statute of Judaism — ftstal 
Expulsion from the Realm. 

In the dark ages England was not advanced beyond the other 
nations of Europe in the civil or religious wisdom of toleration. 
While the sovereign authority — that of the pope in Italy, of the 
emperor in Germany, and of the kings in Spain — frequently 
held in check the Bcrce animosities of the nobles, the clergy, 
and the populace, against their Israclitish subjects; with rare 
exceptions tne kings of England, like those of France, joined in 
the inhuman and impolitic confederacy against them. There 
were Jews in England under the Saxons. The ecclesiastical 
constitutions of Egbright, Arebbiship of York, a. C. 740^ prohibit 
Christians from appearing at Jewish feasts. They are named in 
a charter to the monks of Croyland, A. C. S35. They ore said to 
have purchased from William the Conqueror the right of settle- 
ment in the country. His son, William Rufus, shocked the 
devout feelings of his people, by his open intercourse with the 
enemies of Christ. He appointed a public debate in London 
between the two parties, and profanely swore, “ by the face of 
St Luke," that if the Rabbins defeated the Bishops, he would 
turn Jew himself. The Jews boasted that they obtained the 
victory, while the trembling people, in a thunder-storm and an 
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earthquake, recogniicd the %vTath of God against the irreligious 
king. But William was unmoved ; he received at Rouen the 
complaint of certain Jews, that their children had been seduced 
to the profession of ^ristianity. Their petition was supported 
by a liberal offer of money. Many, cither from conviction or 
confiding in the king’s protection, abjured their new faith. One 
Stephen offered sixty marks for his son’s restoration to Judaism, 
but the son had the courage to resist the imperious monarch. 
“Get thee hence, quickly," said the king, “and obey, or, by the 
face of St. Luke, I will cause thine eyes to be plucked out of thine 
head." The young man temperately adhered to his determin- 
ation. The king yielded, on which the Jew demanded back his 
money; the monarch unwillingly restored half. Rufus gave 
still deeper offence, by farming to Jews the vacant bishoprics. 
During this reign Jews were established in Oxford and in London. 
In the former city they had three halls, for the accommodation 
of youth : — Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall. They 
taught Hebrew to Christian as well as Jewish students. They 
were not, however, permitted a burial-ground — their only 
cemetery was in St. Giles, Cripplegate, in London.* As history 
is silent about them for a short period, we may conclude that 
they were growing in opulence, and, consequently, in public 
detestation. In the loth of Stephen the same dark talcs began 
to be bruited abroad which Mere so readily credited on the 
Continent; — they are said to have crucified a youth at Norwich. 

This crime," their historian shrewdly observes, “ they are never 
said to have practised but at such times as the king was mani- 
festly in want of money.” The same atrocity was imputed to 
them at Gloucester, and at St. Edmondsbury. At the latter 
place the churchmen derived further advantage besides aggra- 
vating the general hatred against the Jews; — the body or the 
youth was interred with great solemnity, and his tomb wrought 
frequent miracles. Nor did the king (Henry the Second) over- 
look this favourable opportunity for filling bis coffers : twelve 
years before, he had extorted a large sum from the Jews— 5000 
marks — and banished many, probably those who refused to 
accede to his terms. Other anecdotes illustrate their increasing 
wealth and unpopularity. They are charged with having lent 
money to some of the adventurers for Irdand, who undertwk 
that enterprise contrary to the king's order; and with receiving 
in pledge some of the sacred treasures of the church of St. 
Edmondsbury: it is to be hoped that this transaction had no 
connexion with the horrible charge related above.f The most 

• They afteiwanis obtained a piece of bnrlal-groand, the site on which the 
beautiful tower and part of Magdalene CoDege stand. 

f* •' Others, '■ says the author of Anglia Judaica, •'were grown so prej 
sumptuous as to scofT at and ridicule the hignest dignicarics oi the Cburcb. 
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remarkable evidence of (heir wealth is, that at a parliament held 
at Northampton, to raise a tax for an expedition to the Holy 
Land, the whole Christian population was assessed at 70,000/. — 
the Jews alone at 60,000/. The abandonment of the expedition, 
and the death of the king, prevented the levying of this enormous 
burthen. But Henry’s death, instead of relieving them from 
oppression, was the accident^ cause of a worse calamity — it 
gave an occasion for all the passions, which had long been 
brooding within the hearts of the people, to break forth into 
fierce and undisguised hostility. The whole nation crowded to 
the coronation of the brave Richard the First. Among the rest 
the Jews were eager to offer their allegiance, and to admire the 
splendour of the spectacle. They came in such apparel as suited 
the occasion, and were prepared with costly offerings to the new 
sovereign. But the jealous courtier^;, and the whole people, 
demanded the exclusion of such notorious sorcerers from the 
ropi nrcsence, who were likely to bhst all the prosperity of the 
reign by their ill-omened appearance. Peremptory orders were 
issued that none should be admitted. A few strangers incautiously 
ventured, supposing themselves unknown, into the abbey ; they 
were detected, mal(rc.ited, and dragged forth, half dead, from 
the church. The news spread like wild fire; the populace rose 
at once, broke open the houses of the Jews which they suspected, 
and found, to conceal under a mt^est exterior incalculable 
wealth : they pillaged and set fire on all sides. The king sent 
the chief justici.ary, Sir Richard GianviUc, to arrest the tumult. 
Avarice and hairctl were too strong for authority, and during the 
whole night the scene of plunder and havoc went on. The king, 
when the people, Mtiated with their booty, had retired, ordered 
a strict investigation. Many were apprehended — three were 
hanged; but such seems to have been the state of the public 


For read that n cerinin Jew, having the honour about this time to travel 
owAids Shrewsbury, in eompony with Richard Pcche, arehdeaoon of hfalpas, 
m Chesnire, and n reverend denn, whose name w.ns Deville, amongst other 
dl^urse, which they condescended to entertain him with, the ardideacon 
told him that his jurisdiction was $0 large as (0 reach from a place called 111 
btrect, mi along till they came to Malpas, and took In a wide circumference 

which the infidel, being more witty than wise, immediately 
replied, Say you so, Sir ? God grant me, then, a good deliverance. For 
U seerns I am nding in n country where Sin is the archdeacon, and the Devil 
nimsclf the dean— where the entrance into the archdeaconry is 111 Street, and 
the goinp from It ^ Steps; " alluding to the Flench woids •• I^hd and 

^ grievously offended at these liberties being token 
with such reverend Mtsonnges ; but charitably concludes, that so facetious 
a Jew would h^ly have been concerned In such tragical crimes as (hey 
were ^arged with. The story rather Indicates that the clergy and the Jcm 
p” u'?* ; and it fa curious as showttg the mixture 

English which seems to have prevtUled to the language of the 
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feeling, that the government cither would not, or dared not, 
revenge the wrongs inflicted on the Jews: of the three, two 
suffered for robbing a Christian, on pretence of his being .a Jew ; 
one for setting fire to the house of a Jew, which burned down 
the next, belonging to a Christian. One Benedict, to save 
bis life, had submitted to baptism. He appealed to the king to 
release him from his compulsory engagement The king referred 
this new case to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was present. 
The Archbishop Baldwin, who was more used to handle the 
battle-axe than to turn over tomes of casuistry, answered, though 
bluntly, perhaps with more plain sense than bis more learned 
brethren might have done, “ Why, if he is not willing to become 
a servant of God, he must even continue a servant of the devil.” 
The intelligence of the vengeance wrought by the citizens of 
London on the enemies of tbe Lord, probably likewise of the rich 
spoil they had obtained, spread rapidly throughout tbe country. 
All England was then swarming with fanatic friars preaching the 
Crusade, and fierce soldiers, of all classes, who had taken up the 
cross. The example of l^ndon sounded like a tocsin, and 
directed their yet untried zeal and valour against the wealth and 
the infidelity of the Jews. At Norwich, at Edmondsbury, at 
Stamford, the Jews were plundered, maltreated, slain. At 
Lincoln they took timely warning — and, with the connivance of 
the governor, secured themselves and their more valuable effects 
in the castle. At York, more disastrous scenes took place. 
Benedict, the relapsed convert, was a native of that city, but died 
in London of the Ill-usage he had received. * His friend Jacimus 
(Joachim) returned to York with the sad intelligence ; but scarcely 
had he arrived when he found the city in a state of tbe most 
alarming excitement. The house of Benedict, a spacious building, 
was attacked: the wife and children of Benedict, with many others 
who had fled there as to a place of strength, were murdered ; the 
house burned to the ground. Joachim, with tbe wealthiest of the 
Jews, took rcl^ge in the castle with their most valuable effects; 
those who were not sufficiently expeditious were put to the sword 
— neither age nor sex was respected; a few only escaped by 
submitting to baptism. 

The Jews within the citadel, whether on good grounds or not, 
suspected that secret negotiations were going on between the 
governor of the castle and the populace, for their surrender ; 
the governor, it was subtly spread abroad among them, was to 
be repaid for his treachery by a large share of the plunder. The 
desperate men felt that they bad but one alternative; they seized 
the opportunity of the governor's absence in the town, closed the 
gates against him, and boldly manned the citadel. The sheriff 
of the county happened to be in the town with an armed force. 
At the persuasion of the inoUgnant governor, and the populace 
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he gave the signal for attack; but, alarmed at the frantic fury 
with which the r<abble swarmed to the assault, he endeavoured 
to revoke his fatal order, but in vain. A more influential body, 
the clergy, openly urged on the besiegers. A canon regular, of 
the Premonstratensian order, stood in the midst of the ferocious 
multitude, in his surplice, shouting aloud, “Destroy the enemies 
of Christ ; destroy the enemies of Christ,” Every morning this 
fierce churchman took the sacrament, and then proceeded to bis 
post, where he perished at length, crushed by a great stone from 
the battlements. The besieged, aftera manful resistance, found 
their fate unavoidable. A council was summoned. Their Rabbi, 
a foreigner, a man educated in one of their schools of learning, 
and universally respected for his profound knowledge of the Law, 
rose tip. “ Men of Israel,” he said, “ the God of our Fathers, 
to whom none can say, ‘What docst thou?’ calls upon us to die 
for our I-aw. Death is inevitable; but we may yet choose 
whether we will die speedily and nobly, or ignominiously, after 
horrible torments and the most barbarous usage — my advice is, 
that we voluntarily render up our souls to our Creator, and fall 
by our own hands. The dcetl is both reasonable, and according 
to the Law, and is sanctioned by the example of our most 
illustrious ancestors.” The old man sat down in tears. The 
assembly was divided 5 some declared that he had spoken wisely ; 
others, that it was a hard saying. The Rabbi arose again, and 
said, “ Let those who approve not of my proposal, depart in 
peace.” Some few obeyed, and left the place— the greater 
number remained unmoved upon tbeir seats. They then arose, 
collated their most precious effects, burned all that was com- 
bustible, and buried the rest. They set fire to the castle in 
many places, cut the throats of their wives and children, and 
then their own. The Rabbi and Joachim alone survived. The 
place of honour was reserved for the Rabbi ; he first slew 
foachim, then pierced himself to the hearL The next morning 
the populace rushed to the assault with their accustomed fury. 
They beheld flames bursting from every part of the castle; and 
a few miserable wretches, with supplications and wild cries, 
running to and fro on the battlements, who related the fate of 
their companions ; they entreated mercy ; they offered to submit 
to baptism. No sooner were the terms accepted, and the gates 
opened, than the fanatic multitude poured in, and put every 
living being to the sword. Not content with this triumph, they 
rusned to the cathedral, demanded all the bonds and obligations, 
which had been laid up there in the archives, and cast them all 
into an enormous bonnre. The king might perhaps have for- 
given their former crime, the massacre or his unoffending sub- 
ject% but this was an Inexpiable offence— treason against his 
exchequer— as all these debts would have fallen to the Crown. 
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Geoffrey Rydal, Bishop of Ely, the Chaocellor, was sent to Yorlc, 
to investigate the affair, but the ringleaders of the riot fled for a 
time to Scotland, the chief citizens entered into recognisances; 
nor does it appear that any persons paid the penalty of the law 
for this atrocious massacre, by which 500 or 1500 men (the 
numbers vary) were put to death. 

On his return from captivity, Rich.ard directed his attention to 
the affairs of the Jews; the justices on their circuits were ordered 
to inquire who were the murderers, and what became of the 
property which had been seized: all who were in possession of 
these effects, and had not compounded jjy a fine, were to be 
brought to justice. The whole community was placed under 
certain statutes. The Jews were formally recognised as belong- 
ing to the Crown. Their property was to be registered, on pain 
of forfeiture. No bonds or obligations were to be valid, unless 
made in the presence of two lawyers, Jews, two lawyers, 
Christians, with two public notaries, and enrolled; a fee to the 
Crown was due on the enrolment of every bond. Two justices 
of the Jews were appointed, who attended at the exchequer to 
superintend this important branch of the royal revenue ; there 
was likewise an officer named the Jews’ Escheator. 

John, previous to his accession, had probably many dealings 
with the Jews; be knew their value, as a source of revenue, ^d 
commenced his reign with heaping favours upon them, by which 
more were dally tempted to settle in the kingdom. It might 
almost seem that this weak and unprincipled, but crafty prince, 
had formed a deliberate scheme of allowing them to accumulate 
ample treasures, in order that hereafter he might reap a richer 
harvest of plunder, and render himself independent of his unruly 
subjects. Their high priest received a patent for his office from 
the king. He was styled in the deed, “our Beloved and our 
Friend ” {dilectus ti familiaris nosier). The next year a charter 
was issued, restoring the Jews in England and Normandy to all 
the privileges enjoyed under Henry the First. They might 
settle where they pleased ; they might hold lands and fees, and 
take mortgages. They were to be tried only in the king’s court, 
or before the governors of his royal castles. Their oath was 
valid as evidence— a Christian and a Jewish witness were of 
equal weight. In disputes with Christians, Jews were to be 
tried by their own peers. They might freely buy and sell, 
excepting the sacred vessels and furniture of the Church. All 
the subjects of the realm were called upon to protect the Jews 
and their chattels, as the chattels of the king. Four thousand 
marks were paid for this charter. By another sUtute, their own 
suits were to bo dctcrioined by thoir own Lnw» Tho favour of 
John was not likely to conciliate that of his subjects. AU classes 
looked on the Jews with darker jealousy# The same defamatory 
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tales were repeated of their crucifying children ; and the citiicns 
of London, probably envious of their opulence, treated them 
with many indignities. The king wrote a strong rebuke to the 
mayor and to the barons of London, in which he commended the 
Jews to their protection, stating that he attributed the recent 
outrages only to the fools, not to the discreet citizens, of the 
metropolis: on a sudden, impatient, as it were, that any part of 
bis subjects should suppose him capable of a long effort of justice, 
or yielding with his accustomed weakness to the immediate 
pressure of his necessities, or perhaps rejoicing in thus having 
prepared himself subjects for spoliation, in whose behalf neither 
the imperious Pope nor his refractory barons would interfere, 
John passed to the extreme of cruelty against the miserable 
Jews. Every Israelite, without distinction of age or sex, was 
imprisoned, their wealth confiscated to the exchequer, and the 
most cruel torments extorted from the reluctant the confession 
of their secret treasures. The story of the Jew of Bristol is well 
known, who was to lose a tooth a day till bo betrayed his boards'. 
Ten thousand marks of silver were required of this wealthy 
merchant; he obstinately lost seven teeth, and saved the rest by 
paying the ransom demanded. The king gained 60,000 marks 
by this atrocious proceeding. A second time demands equally 
extravagant were made; and these unhappy wretches, who paid 
so dearly for the privilege of being the vassals of the Crown, 
were still further plundered by the barons, as belonging to the 
king. Their treasures in London were seized, and their houses 
demolished to repair the walls, by these stem assertors of the 
liberties of the land. Yet the regulations relating to the Jews in 
the Great Charter, though not perhaps quite equitable, were by 
no means wanting in moderation. If a man died in debt to a 
Jew, the debt bore no interest, till the heir came of age. The 
wife was to receive her dower, and the children their mainten- 
ance; the debt was to be discharged out of the residue. 

The first act of the Guardians of the Realm under Henry the 
Third, was to release the Jews who were in prison, and to appoint 
twenty-four burgesses of every town where they resided, to pro- 
tect their persons and property. They were exempted from 
spiritual jurisdiction, and amenable only to the king and his 
judges ; but they were comm.anded to weara distinctive mark on 
their dress, two stripes of white cloth or parchment. But the 
avowed protection of the Crown could not shield them from the 
jealousy of the merchants whose traffic they injured, the hatred 
of the people, and the bigotry of the clergy. The Wardens of 
the Cinoue Ports imprisoned several Jews on their landing in 
England. The government interfered, but enacted that all Jews 
should report themselves and be enrolled by the justices of the 
Jews iro”><uliately on their landing, and not quit the kingdom 
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again without a passport. But the Church was their more im- 
placable enemy : among many enactments, similar to those 
which had been passed in other kingdoms (one against Jews 
keeping Christian slaves), Stephen Lan^on, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Hugh of Wells, Bishop or Lincoln, prohibited 
all Christians, on fear of ecclesiastical censure, from selling them 
the necessaries of life. The Crown again interfered, and com- 
manded all good subjects to defy the spiritual interdict. But 
these days of peace did not continue long — they offered too great 
temptation to an impoverished king, in perpetual contest with 
his subjects. Their offences were said to call for punishment — 
they dared to sue even the clergy on their bonds ; probablv in 
England, as in other countries, tbeir sordid spirit, ever watchful 
to make reprisals on society, might give countenance to rnany 
scarcely perhaps exaggerated stories of their usurious extortions. 
A crime was now laid to their charge, much more probable than 
the talcs of their crucifying children — their tampering with and 
clipping the coin of the realm. A sudden demand was made 
(a. C. *230) of a third of their movables, to be paid into the Ex- 
chequer. It was followed in two years by another of 18,000 
marks; in 1236, by a third of 10,000 marks.* Yet the royal 
confidence in the inexhaustible resources of the Jews, and the 
jmpular prejudice that they could only be supplied by nefarious, 
if not by magical or supernatural means, were confirmed not 
only by the discharge of these enormous demands, but by other 
indications of opulence, which could not be drained even by such 
unprecedented exactions. The daughter of llamon, a Jew of 
Hereford, paid to the king 5000 marks as a relief. A baron’s 
heir paid for his barony only 100 marks — a knight’s fee too 
shillings. Aaron of York compounded for a payment of 100 
marks a-year to be free from taxes. Aaron solemnly declared 
to Matthew Paris, that the king had exacted from him in seven 
yehrs 30,000 marks of silver— besides 200 of gold, paid to the 
queen. Yet a few years after, the nation beheld the curious 
spectacle of a Jewish Parliament regubirly summoned. Writs 
were issued to the sheriffs, with most extraordinary menaces of 
punishment in case of disobedience, to return six of the richest 
Jews from the more considerable towns, two from those where 
they were fewer in number.t This Parliament met, and, like 
other parliaments, was graciously informed by the sovereign t^t 
he must have money — 20,000 marks was the sum demanded. 

• About this period a housewas opened in London for the reception of 
Jewish converts ; it was in Chancery I.ane. Its site is now occupied by the 
KolU. , , . . 

t Southampton and Kewcastlc had petitioned that no Jews rnlght be ^r- 
mitted to reside within their walU. 'rhis privilege was extended to other 
towns. 
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His Majesty’s faithful Jews could boast no parliamentary privi- 
leges, nor were permitted to demand freedom of debate. They 
were sent home to collect the money as speedily as possible; it 
was to be assessed and levied among themselves; and as this 
enormous charge was not immediately forthcoming, the collectors 
were seized, with their wives and children, their goods and 
chattels, and imprisoned. 

Our history has a melancholy sameness— perpetual exactions, 
the means of enforcing them differing only in their degrees of 
cruelty. The Parliament began to consider that these extraor- 
dinary succours ought at least to relieve the rest of the nation. 
They bcg.in to inquire into the king’s resources from this quarter, 
and the king consented that one of the two justices of the Jews 
should be appointed by Parliament. But the barons thought 
more of casing themselves than of protecting the oppressed. 
The next year a new demand of 8000 marks was made, under 
pain of being transported to Ireland; and, lest they should with- 
draw their families into places of concealment, they were for- 
bidden, under the penalty of outlawry and confiscation, to remove 
wife or child from their usual place of residence. During the 
next three years 60,000 marks more were levied. How then was 
it possible for any traffic, however lucrative, to endure such per- 
petual exactions ? The reason must be found in the enormous 
interest of money, which seems to have been considered by no 
means immoderate at fifty per cent. ; certain Oxford scholars 
thought themselves relieved by being constrained to pay only 
twopence weekly on a debt of twenty shillings. In fact, the 
rivalry of more successful usurers seems to have afflicted the 
Jews more deeply than the exorbitant demands of the king. 
These were the CaorsinI, chiefly Italian b.ankcrs, though named 
from the town of Cahors, employed by the Pope to collect his 
revenue. Itwasthc practice of these persons, under the sanction 
of their principal, to lend money for three months without inter- 
est, but afterwards to receive five per cent, monthly, till the debt 
was discharged: the former device was to exempt them from 
the charge of usury. The king, at one time, attempted to expel 
this new swarm of locusts ; but they asserted their authority 
from the Pope, and the monarch trembled. Nor were their own 
body always faithful to the Jews. A certain Abraham, who lived 
at Berkhainpstead and Wallingford, with a beautiful wife who 
bore the heathen name of Flora, was accused of treating an 
image of the Virgin with most indecent contumely: be was sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment, but released on the interven- 
tion of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, on payment of 700 marks. 
He was .a man, it should seem, of infamous character, for his 
brethren accused him of coining, and offered 1000 marks rather 
than he should be released from prison. He revenged himself 
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by laying information of plots and conspiracies entered into by 
the whole people, and the more probable charge of concealment 
of their wealth from the rapacious hands of the king. This led 
to a strict and severe investigation of their property. 

The distresses of the king increased; and as his Parliament 
resolutely refused to maintain his extravagant expenditure, 
nothing remained but to drain still farther the veins of the Jews. 
The office was delegated to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, his 
brother, who, from his wealth, the king might consider pos- 
sessed of some secret for accumulating riches from hidden 
sources. The Rabbi Elias was deputed to wait on the prince, 
expressing the unanimous determination of all the Jews to quit 
the country, rather than submit to further burthens — their trade 
was ruined by the Caorsini; they could scarcely live on the 
miserable gains they now obtained. Their departure from the 
country was a vain boast, for whither should they go? The 
edicts of the King of France had closed that country against 
them, and the inhospitable world scarcely afforded a place of 
refuge. Earl Richard treated them with leniency, and accepted 
a small sum. But the next year the king renewed his demands 
—bis declaration affected no disguise : “ It is dreadful to imagine 
the debts to which I am bound. By the face of God, they 
amount to 200,000 marks; if I should say 300,000, I should not 
go beyond the truth. Money I must have, from any place, from 
any person, or by any means.” The kin^s acts display as little 
dignity as his proclamation. He acloally sold to bis brother 
Richard all the Jews in the realm for 5000 marks, giving him 
full power over ihcir property and persons: — our records still 
preserve the terms of this extraordinary bargain and sale. 
Popular opinion, which in the worst times is some restraint 
upon the arbitrary oppressions of kings, in this case would 
rather applaud the utmost barbarity of the monarch, than com- 
miserate the wretchedness of the victims; for a new tale of the 
crucifixion of a Christian child, called Hugh of Lincoln, was now 
spreading horror throughout the country. The fact was con- 
firmed by a solemn trial, and the conviction and execution of 
the criminals. It was proved, according to the mode of proof 
in those d;ws, that the child had been stolen, fattened on bread 
and milk for ten days, and crucified in the presence of all the 
Jews in England. But the earth could not endure to be an ac- 
complice in the crime; it cast up the buried remains, and the 
affrighted criminals were obliged to throw it into a well, where 
it was found by the mother— the body was canonised, and pil- 
grims crowded to the Church of Lincoln, to pay their devotions 
beforethc Infant martyr. Great part of this story refutes itself; 
but we have already admitted the possibility, that among the 
ignorant and fanatic Jews there might be some who, exasperated 

o o 
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by the constant repetition of this charge, might brot^.ov« it w 
long as at length to be tempted to its perpetration. How dwply 
this legend sunk into the public mind, may be conceived from 
Ch.aucer’s Prioress’s Tale: 

** O young Hew of Lincoln, sUin nlso 
Hy cur«<J Jews, as il is notable/' 

The rcsi of the reign of Henry the Third passed away with the 
same unmitigated oppressions of the Jews; which the Jews, no 
doubt in some degree revenged by their extortions from the 
people. The contest between the royal and ecclcsiaslioal juris- 
diction over the Jews was arranged by certain constitutions, set 
forth by the king in council. By these laws no Jew could reside 
in the kingdom, but as the king’s serf. Service was to be per- 
formed in the synagogue in a low tone, so as not to offend the 
ears of Christians. The Jews were forbidden to have Christian 

names for their children. .... .u 

The Jews had probably passed back to the crown, on the 
election of Richard as king of the Romans. They were again 
sold 10 Prince Edward; by Prince Edward, as they protoWy 
thought a more dire calamity, made over to certain merchants 
of Dauphiny. Yet, after the battle of Lewes, the Jews of Lon- 
don, Lincoln, and Northampton, were plundered, as having 
conspired with the king .against his barons. The king gave 
countcn.ince to these sinister reports, by bre.aking his bargain 
with the prince, ami resuming the Jews into his own power; 
and from this time he seems to have treated them with greater 
lenity, which only exposed them to the vengc.ance of the barons. 
It has been observed, that oppression, which drives even wise 
men mad, m.ay instigate fanatics to acts of phrenry. An 
incident which occurred at Oxford will illustrate this truth. 
While the Chancellor and the whole body of the university were 
in solemn procession to the relioues of St. Frideswide they were 
horror-struck by beholding a Jew rush forth, seiie the cross 
which was home before them, dash it to the ground, and trample 
upon it with the most furious contempt. The offender seems to 
have made his escape in the tumult, but his brethren suffered 
for his crime. Prince Edward was then at Oxford; and, by the 
royal decree, the Jews were imprisoned, and forced, notwith- 
standing much artful delay on tneir part, to crert a beautiful 
cross or white marble, with an image of the Virgin and Child, 
gilt all over, in the area of Merton College ; • and to present to 
the proctors .mother cross of silver, to be borne in all future 
processions of the university. The last solemn act of Henry of 

• Walter de Merton purchaied of a Jew the ground on which the front of 
his College was erected. 
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Winchester was a statute of great importance ; it disqualihed 
the Jews altogether from bolding lands or even tenements, 
except the houses of which they were actually possessed, par- 
ticularly in the City of London, where they might only pull 
down and rebuild on the old foundations. All lands or manors 
were actually taken away; those which they held by mortgage, 
were to be restored to the Christian owners, without any interest 
on these bonds. Henry almost died in the act of extortion ; he 
had ordered the arrears of all charges to be peremptorily paid 
under pain of imprisonment. Such wms the distress caused by 
this inexorable mandate, that even the rival bankers the Caor- 
sini, and the Friars themselves were moved to commiseration, 
though some complained that the wild outcries raised in the 
synagogue on this doleful occasion disturbed tjic devotion of the 
Christians in the neighbouring churches. 

The death of Henry released them from this Eppiian bond- 
age; but they changed their master, not their tormne. The 
first act of Edward's reign regulated the affairs of the Jews 
exactly in the same spirit: a new Lalliage was demanded, which 
was to extend to the women and children; the penalty of non- 
payment was exile, not imprisonment. The defaulter was to 
proceed immediately to Dover, with his wife and children, 
leaving his house and property to the use of the king. This 
edict was followed up by the celebrated Act of Parliament 
concerning Judaism, the object of which seems to have been the 
same with the policy of Louis IX. of France, to force the Jews 
to abandon usury, and betake themselves to traffic, manufactures, 
or the cultivation of land. It positively prohibited all usury, 
and cancelled all debts on payment of the principal. No Jew 
might distress ^yond the moiety of a Christian’s land and 
goods; they were to wear their badge, pay an Easter offering of 
threepence, men and women, to the king. They were penniited 
to practise merchandise, or labour with their hands, and to hire 
farms for cultivation for fifteen years. On these terms they 
were assured of the royal protection ; but manual labour and 
traffic were not sources sufficiently expeditious for the enter- 
prising avarice of the Jews. Many of them, thus reduced, look 
again to a more unlawful and dangerous occupation, clipping 
and adulterating the coin. In one ye.ar 280 were cxecut^ for 
this offence in London alone. But not all the statutes, nor 
public execotions, nor the active preaching of the Dominican 
Wiars, who undertook to convert tnem, if they were constrained 
to hear their sermons, could either alter the Jewish character, 
still patient of aU evil, so that they could extort wealth ; or 
suppress the still increasing clamour of public detestation, which 
demanded that the land should cast forth from its indignwt 
bosom this Irreclaimable race of rapacious infidels. The king 
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lislened to the public voice, and the irrevocable edict of total 
expulsion from the realm was issued. Their whole property was 
seized at once, and just money left to discharge their expenses 
to foreign land?, perhaps equally inhospitable. The king, in the 
execution of this barbarous proceeding, put on the appearance 
both of religion and moderation. He expressed his intention of 
converting great part of his gains to pious uses, but the Chiuch 
looked in vain for the fulfilment of his vows. He issued orders 
that the Jews should be treated with kindness and courtesy on 
their journey to the seashore. But where the prince by his laws 
thus gave countenance to the worst passions of human nature, 
it was not likely that they would be suppressed by his proclam- 
ations. The Jews were ‘pursued from the kingdom with every 
mark of popular triumph in their sufferings ; one man, indeed, the 
master of a vessel at Queenborough, was punished for leaving a 
considerable number on the shore at the mouth of the river, 
when, as they prayed to him to rescue them from their perilous 
situation, he answered, that they had better call on Moses, who 
had made them pass safe through the Red Sea; and, sailing 
away with their remaining property, left them to their fate. 
The number of exiles is variously estimated at 15,060 and 
16,511; all their property, debts, obligations, mortgages es- 
cheated to the king. The convents made themselves masters of 
their valuable libr.irics, one at Stamford, another at Oxford, from 
which the celebrated Roger Bacon is said to have derived ^ai 
information; and long after, the common people would dig in 
the places they had frequented, in hopes of finding buried 
treasures. Thus terminates the first period of the History of 
the Jews in England. 


BOOK XXVI. 


JEWS EXPELLED FROM SPAIN. 

Zial oftht Clergy — New Christiam — Inquititien — Expulsion of the Jnot 
-^Mfferingtfn Italy — in Moroeto—in Pirrtuga! — Stthtequent MUeries 
m that Kingdom. 

France and England had thus finally, it might appear, purified 
their realms from the infection of Jewish infidelity. Two cen- 
turies after their expulsion from England, one after that from 
France^Spain, disdaining to be outdone in religious persecu- 
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tion, made up tbe long arrears of her dormant intolcnincc, and 
asserted again her evil preeminence in bigotry. The Jews of 
Spain were of a far nobler rank than those of England, of Ger- 
many, and even of France. In the latter countries they were a 
caste — in tbe former, as it were, an order in the state. Prosper- 
ous and wealthy, they had not been generally reduced to the 
sordid occupations and debasing means of extorting riches, to 
which, with some exceptions, they had sunk in other countries. 
They were likewise the most enlightened class in the kingdom — 
they were cultivators and possessors of the soil; they were still, 
not seldom, ministers of finance; their fame as physicians was 
generally acknowledged, and probably deserved — for they had in 
their own tongue, or in Arabic, the best books of the ancient 
writers on medicine; and by their intercourse with the East, no 
doubt, obtained many valuable drugs unknown in the West. 
Though they had suffered in Navarre and the adjacent districts 
by the insurrection of the shepherds, which spread through that 
region, and were accused in that province, as in the South of 
France, of causing the dreadful epidemic which ensued, by poi- 
soning the fountains, they were long defended bytheu ise policy 
of tbe kings, both in Aragon and Castile, from the growing jea- 
lousy of the nobles, and the implacable .animosity of the cler^. 
This protection of the Jews was charged as a crime against Pedro 
the Cruel by his brother, Henry of Transtamare. Ilertrand du 
Guesclin and bis followers, when they marched into Spain to 
dethrone Pedro, assumed a white cross as tbe symbol of a holy 
war, and announced their determination to exterminate the lews. 
“Pedro,” said Bertrand to the Black Prince, “is worse than a 
Saracen, for he holds commerce with the Jews.” They acted 
up to their declaration — no quarter was given to Moor or Jew — 
“ Kill all like sheep and oxen,” was the relentless order, “ unless 
they accept baptism." But however Henry might concili.ite his 
French allies by entering into their intolerant spirit to gain his 
throne, he was too wise to follow it when the throne was won. 
The Cortes seized every opportunity of invading the privileges 
and increasing the burthens of the Jews; for the nobles, as in 
other countries, bore impatiently the mortgages with which their 
estates were encumber^, and were eager to revenge on their 
creditors the shame and inconvenience of their embarrassments. 
The Cortes of Burgos raised tbe protection-money of the Jews — 
that of Valladolid attempted to renew an act prohibiting them 
to practise as physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries, as well as to 
hold high offices about the court — they also made bitter com- 
plaints of their usurious practices. But the clergy beheld with 
still deeper sentiments of animosity so Large a part of the popu- 
lation disdatntog their dominion, and refusing tribute to tbe 
Church — perhaps holding profitable bonds on the estates of the 
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cathedrals and convents. Religious leal was still further ani- 
mated by pride, avarice, and jealousy— they began to preach 
against them with fata 4 if not convincing, energy. At the voice 
of Martin, bishop of Nicbla, the population of bevillc rose, 
laundered the Jewish houses, and at length the whole qu.arter 
was in flames. Cordova, Toledo, Valencia, and othcf cities, 
with the idand of Majorca, followed the example. Plunder and 
massacre raged throughout the realm in defiance of the civil 
authority, and even of that of the king : the only way of escape 
was to submit to baptism. The number of these enforced con- 
verts is stated at 200,000. The old ciluinnies of insulting the 
Host were sprca<l abro.id with great industry; and in all parts 
the clergy, with incessant activity, Laboured to keep up the flame. 
The most prominent and successful of these missionaries was 
Vincent Ferrier, who traversed the country followed by a 
of bare-footed penitents, bewailing their sins and scourgmg fhcni- 
selves as they %vent, while the earth was stained with their blood. 
His miracles and his preaching arc sai<l to have changetl 
Jews to sincere Christians. The Antipopc, Benedict XIII. 
(Peter dc Luna), maintained the last retreat of his authority in 
his native country of Aragon. A solemn disputation was held in 
his presence, in which an apostate Jew, who had assumed the 
name of Hicronymo dc Santa F« 5 , is reported to have heaped 
confusion on the discomfited Rabbins, who maintained the cause 
of Judaism. The pope assisted his advocate by a summaij 
mode of argument — he issued an edict, commanding the Talmud, 
the bulwark of his .antagonists, to be burned, and all blasphemers 
against Christianity to be punished. The Jews were declared 
incap.able of holding civil offices— one synagogue alone was to 
be permitted; .and after some other enactments it was ordered, 
that all Jews should attend Christian sermons three times a-ycar ; 
but probably the deposaj of Benedict annulled this law. Another 
apostate Jew, Paul of Burgos, took an active part against his 
persecuted brethren. This state of affairs lasted through the 
greater part of the fifteenth century. The clergy, often seconded 
by the nobles, watched every opportunity of increasing the num- 
ber of their enforced converts; the populace were ever re.ody to 
obey the tocsin of their spiritual leaders, and to indulge, under 
their holy sanction, the desire of plunder or revenge. The union 
of the two kingdoms in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella 
was the crisis or the fate both of the new Christians and of the 
unconverted Jews. Notwithstanding their apparent and recorded 
triumphs, the clergy had long mistrusted their own success; not 
only in the conformists themselves did there appear a secret 
inclination to their former religious usages, and but a cold and 
constrained obedience to the laws of the Church, birt from 
atioD to generation the hereditary evil lurked in their veins. The 
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new Christians, as they were called, formed a kind of distinct 
and intermediate class of believers ; they attended the services, 
they followed the processions, they listened to the teaching of 
the Church, but it was too evident that their hearts were far away, 
joining in the simpler service of the synagogue of their fathers, 
and in their secret chambers the usages of the Law were observed 
with the fond stealth of old attachment. To discover how widely 
Jewish practices still prevailed, nothing was necessary but to 
ascend a hill on their Sabbath, and look down on the town or 
village below ; scarce half the chimneys would be seen to smoke ; 
all that did not, were cvidentlv those of the people who still 
feared to profane the holy day by lighting a hre. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance that stem and irre- 
sistible ally, the Inquisition. This dread tribunal had already 
signalised its zeal by the extermination of the Albigcnses, and 
the desolation of the beautiful province of Languedoc. Alphonso 
di Goyeda, prior of the Dominicans in Seville, urged the 
monarebs to bless their kingdom by the erection of a similar 
office, that the whole realm might be reduced to the unity of the 
faith. Ferdinand hesitated from worldly wisdom, Isabella from 
gentleness of heart. Hut the fatal bull was obtained from the 
Pope, Sextus the Fourth, empowering the monarebs to nominate 
certain of the clergy, about forty years of age, to make strict 
inquisition into all persons suspected of heretical pravity. In 
this evil hour a work was published by some misguided Jew, 
reflecting on the government of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
probably on the Christian religion. It was answered by Fer- 
dinand of Talavera, the queen’s confessor, who thus acquir^ new 
influence, unfavourable to the Jews, over the vacillating mind 
of the queen. In September, 1480, two Dominicans, Michael 
Morillo and John de St. Martin, were named Inquisitors. Even 
the Cortes beheld with reluctance — the very populace with 
terror — the establishment of this dreadful tribunal; and, as it 
were, to enlist still worse passions in the cause, a third of the 
property of all condemned heretics was confiscated to the use of 
the Holy Office; another third was assigned for the expenses of 
the trial — the last third went to the crown. The tribunal esutb- 
lished its head-quarters at Seville, and assumed at once a lofty 
tone; denouncing vengeance a^nst all, even the highest nobles 
—the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the Marquis of Cadizt and the 
Count d’Arcos, into whose domains many of the new Christians 
had fled — if they should presume to shelter oflendci^ from their 
justice. The dreadful work began— victims crowded the prisons. 
The convent was not sufficiently spacious for their business, and 
the Inquisitors moved to the Castcl de Triana, near Seville. 
Secret denunciations were encouraged — not to denounce, was a 
crime worthy of death. The Inquisitors published an edict of 
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grace, inviting all who sincerely repented of their apostasy to 
manifest their repenunce; in which case they might escape the 
confiscation of their property, and receive absolution. If they 
allowed the time of grace to el.ipse, they incurred the severest 
penalties of the law. Many came in and surrendered, but a 
dreadful oath was extorted from them to inform against their 
more criminal brethren. In one year 280 were burn^ in Seville 
alone ; 79 were condemned to perpetual imprisonment in 
their loathsome cells — 17,000 sufTered lighter punishments. A 
spot of ground was set ap.art near this beautiful city, not for the 
innocent amusement of the people, nor even for their more bar- 
barous, yet manly, bull-fights, but as the Quemadero, the place 
of burning. It contained four statues, called the four Prophets, 
to which the unhappy victims were bound. The diagnostics of 
this fatal disease of new Christianity were specified with nice 
minuteness. There were twenty-seven symptoms of thedisordcr. 
Among these (we have not space to recite the whole), were the 
expectation of the Messiah — the hope of justification by the Law 
of Moses — reverence for the Sabbath shown by wearing better 
clothes, or not lighting a fire— observing any usage of their fore- 
fathers relating to meats — honouring the national fasts or 
festivals — rejoicing on the feast of Esther, or bewailing the fall 
of Jerusalem on the 9th of August— singing psalms in Hebrew 
without the Clotia /Wn— using any of the rites, not merely of 
circumcision, but those which accompanied it— of marriage or 
burial — even of interring the dead in the burying-placc of their 
forefathers. Mariana himself, the Spanish historian, while he 
justifies the measure by its success, ventures to express the 
general terror and amazement of the whole people, that children 
were thus visited for the offences of their forefathers — that, 
contrary to the practice of all tribunals, the criminal was not 
informed of the n.nne of his accuser, nor confronted with the 
witnesses — that death should be the punishment awarded for 
such offences — and that informers should be encouraged to lurk 
in every city or village, and listen to every careless conversation; 
—“a state of things, as some thought, not less grievous than 
slavery, or even than death." The ministers of confiscation and 
execution spread through Spain ; many of the new Christians 
fled to France, to Portugal, and to Africa. Some, condemned 
for contumacy, ventured to fly to Rome, and to appeal to the 
Pope against their judges. The Pope himself tremolcd at his 
own act. He wrote to the sovereigns, complaining that the 
Inquisitors exceeded their powers. It was but a momentary 
burst of justice and mercy. Under the pretext of securing their 
impartiality, the number of Inquisitors was increased; the whole 
body was placed under certain regulations ; and at length the Holy 
Office was declared permanent, and the too<clcbratcd Thomas 
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de Torquemada placed at its head. Its powers were extended 
to Aragon ; but the high-spirited nobles of that kingdom did not 
subniit to its laws without a resolute contest — for many of those 
who held the highest offices were descended from the new 
Christians. The Cortes appealed to the king and to the Pope, 
particularly against the article which confiscated the property of 
the criminals— contrary, as they asserted, to the laws of Aragon. 
While their app)eal was pending, the Inquisitors proceeded to 
condemn several new Christians. The pride of the nation took 
fire; an extensive conspiracy was org.anised ; and the Inquisitor 
Arbucs was assassinated in the cathedral of Saragossa. But the 
effects of this daring act were fatal, instead of advantageous, 
to the new Christians. The horror of the enme was universal. 
The old Christians shrunk from their share in the conspiracy, 
and left their confederates to bear all the odium and the penally 
of the atrocious deed. The Inquisitors proceeded to exact a 
friehtful retribution. Two hundred victims perished. Many of 
the noblest families were degraded by beholding some one of 
their members bearing the san-bemto, as confessed and pardoned 
heretics Thou<'h their chief victims were selected from those 
who were suspected of secret Judaism, yet the slightest taint of 
Judaism in the blood, and among the Aragonese nobility this 
was by no means rare, was sufficient to excite the suspicion, and, 

if possible, the vengeance of the Inquisitors. 

The unconverted Jews, however they might commiserate these 
sufferinirs. still, no doubt, in their hours of sterner real, acknow- 
ledged fhe justice of the visitation which the God of their fathers 
had permitted against those who had thus stooped to dissemble 
the fhith of their forefathers. Their pusillanimous dereliction of 
the God of Abraham had met with severe, though just, retribution . 
while those who, with more steadfast hearts, had defied their 
adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed the reward of their holy 
resolution in their comparative security. But their 
In 1492 appeared the fatal edict commanding aU ^b.nptir^ 
Jews^S quit the realm in four months ; for Fcrdmand and 
Isabella, having now subdued the kingdom of Grenada, had 

determined that the air of Spam should For thu 

by any one who did not profess the Catholic faith^. 

edict, which must desolate the fairest provinces of the kingdom 

of its most industrious and thriving population, 

consoiraev no disloyal demeanour, no reluctance to contribute 

to the public burthens, was allegii ./‘'f, 7rivofoiror^ckSw 
demned on charges, some a century old, all fnyolous or wick^iy 

false-crucifix^s of children at different 

Host, and the freouent poisoning of ‘keir ^tienw by Jewish 
Far i man of the gmate,. kamioB, the boast of 
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the existing race of Jews, and of unblemished reputation, threw 
himself at the feet of the king and queen, and offered, in the 
name of his nation, an immense sum to recruit the finances of 
the kingdom, exhausted by the wars of Grenada. The Inquisitors 
were alarmed. Against all feelings of humanity and justice the 
royal hearts were steeled, but the appeal to their interests might 
be more effectual. Thomas dc Torqueinada advanced into the 
royal presence, bearing a crucifix. “ Behold,” he said, " him 
whom Judas sold for thirty pieces of silver. Sell ye him now for 

a^ higher price, and render an account of your bargain before 
God.” 

The sovereigns trembled before the stern Dominican, and the 
Jews htul no Altcmsitivc but baptism or exile. For three centuries 
their fathers had dwelt in this delightful country^ which they bad 
fertilised with their industry, enriched with their commerce, 
adorned with their learning. Yet there were few examples of 
weakness or apostasy; the whole race— variously calculated at 
300,000, 650,000, or 800,000— 'in a lofty spirit of self-devotion, 
(we envy not that mind which cannot appreciate its real great- 
ness,) determined to abandon all rather inan desert the religion 
c fAihcrs. They loft the homes of their youth, the scenes 
of their early associations, the sacred graves or their ancestors, 
the more recent tombs of their own friends and relatives. They 
left the synagogues in which they had so long worshipped their 
(^d ; the schools where those wise men had taught, who had 
thrown a lustre which shone, even through the darkness of the 
age, upon the Hebrew name. They were allowed four months 
to prepare for this everlasting exile. The unbaptized Jew found 
in the kingdom after that perio<l was condemned to death. The 
persecutor could not even trust the hostile feelings of his bigoted 
sublets to execute his purpose; a statute was thought necessary, 
prombiting any Christian from harbouring a Jew after that 
period. 1 hey were permitted to carry away their moveables, 
excepting gold and silver, for which they were to accept letters 
of change, or any merchandise not prohibited. Their property 
they might sell; but the market was soon glutted, and the cold- 
hearty purchasers wailed, till the last instant, to wring from 
their distress the hardest terms. A contemporary author states, 
that he saw Jews give a house for an ass, and a vineyard for a 
small q^uanlity of cloth or linen. Yet many of them concealed 
heir gold and jewels m their clothes and saddles ; some swallowed 
them, in hopes thus at least to elude the scrutiny of the officers 
The Jews consider this calamity almost as dreadful as the lakine 
Md rum of Jewsalem. For whither to fly? and where to find a 

Incidents, which make the blood nm 
cold, ^ related of the miseries which they suffered. Some of 
those from Aragon found their way into Navarre; others to the 
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seashore, where they set sail for Italy, or the coast of Morocco; 
others crossed the frontier into Portu^. “ Many of the former 
were cast away, or sunk,” says a Jewish writer, “like lead, into 
the ocean.’* On board the ship which was conveying a great 
number to Africa, the plague broke out. The captain ascribed 
the infection to his circumcised passengers, and set them all on 
shore, on a desert coast, without provisions. They dispersed; 
one, a father, saw his beautiful wife perish before his eyes — 
fainted himself with exhaustion— and, waking, beheld his two 
children dead by his side. A few made their way to a settlement 
of the Jews. Some reached the coast of Genoa, but they bore 
famine with them; they lay perishing on the shore,— the clergy 
approached with the crucinx in one hand and provisions in 
the other,— nature was too strong for faith— they yielded, and 
were baptired. In Rome they were received with the utmost 
inhospitality by their own brethren, fearful that the increased 
numbers would bring evil on the community; even the profligate 
heart of Alexander the Sixth was moved with indignation,— be 
commanded the resident Jews to evacuate the country; they 
bought the revocation of the edict at a considerable price. Those 
who reached Fez were not permitted to enter the town : the king, 
though by no means unfriendly, dreaded the famine they might 
cause among his own subjects. They were encamped on the 
sand, suffering all the miseries of hunger; living on the roots 
they dug up, or the grass of the field, “happy,” says our Jewish 
authority, “if the grass had been plentiful:” yet, even in this 
state, they religiou^y avoided the violation of the Sabbath by 
plucking the grass with their hands ; they grovelled on their 
knees, and cropi it with their teeth. Worse than all, they were 
exposed to the most wanton barbarities of the savage people. 
An Arab violated a maiden before her parent’s face — returned 
and stabbed her to the heart, lest he should have begotten a child 
infected with the Jewish faith. Another woman, unable to bear 
tbe sight of her pining child in his agony, struck hiindead to the 
earth with a large stone. Many sold their children for bread : the 
king of the country afterwards declared all such children frctL 
A pirate of Sallee allured a number of youths— one hundred and 
fifty— on board his ship, with the promise of provisions; and, 
amid the shrieks of the parents on the shore, set sail, and sold 
his booty in some distant port Another party were cast oat, by 
a barbarous captain of a ship, naked and desolate on the African 
coast: the first, who ascended a hill to survey the country, were 
devoured by wild beasts, who came howling down upon the rest 
of the miserable crew. They plunged into the sea, and stood 
shivering in the water tiU the wild beasts retreated ; they theft 
crept back to the beach. For five days they remained m this 
miserable plight, and were at length rescued by the humane 
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activity of the captain of another vessel* who sent bis boat to 
their relief. 

But these were the acts of savage barbarians or lawless pirates. 
In Portugal they trusted to the faith of kings. They offered to 
Joam II. a large sum, for permission to enter bis kingdom. The 
more intolerant of bis advisers urged him to refuse all terms ; 
but the poverty of the king triumphed over his bigotry. They 
were admitted at the price of eight crusadoes a head — children 
at the breast alone excepted. The frontier was lined with toll* 
gatherers, and they were permitted to enter only at particular 
places. They were merely to pass through the country, and 
emb.trk for Africa ; with the exception of artificers in brass and 
iron, who were to enter at half-price, and, if they chose, might 
remain. They brought the plague with them, and many lay 
perishing by the way-side. Eight months elapsed, and many 
still lingered in the countr)- — either too poor toomain a passage, 
or terrified by the talcs of horrid cruelty inflicted on their 
brethren by the Moors, All these were made slaves — the youth 
were baptized by force, and drafted off to colonise the unwhole- 
some island of St. Thomas. The new king, Emmanuel, com- 
menced his reign with a hopeful act of mercy; he enfranchised 
the slaves — he seemed inclined to protect the resident Jews 
within his realm. But he wedded the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and brought home a dowry of cruelty and intoler- 
ance. The son-in-law must follow the example or his parents : 
he deserved to win their favour by surpassing them even in 
their own barbarity. He named a day for all Jews to quit the 
kingdom, and appointed certain ports for their embarkation. 
Before that time he issued another secret order to seize all 
children under fourteen years of age, to tear them from the arms 
—the bosoms of their parents, and disperse them through the 
kingdom, to be baptizM and brought up as Christians. The 
secret transpired, and, lest they should conceal their children, it 
was instantly put in execution.— Great God of mercy, this was in 
the name of Christianity! Frantic mpthers threw their children 
into the wells and rivers, — they destroyed them with their own 
hands; but, though stifled in the heart of the monarch, the voice 
of Nature still spoke in that of the people, however bigoted. 
They assisted the Jews to conceal their children. By a new act 
of perfidy, Emmanuel suddenly revoked the order for their 
embarkation at two of the ports which had been named. Many 
were thro^vn back upon Lisbon, and the delay made them liable 
to the law. The more steadfast in their faith were shipped off as 
slaves, but the spirits of many were broken : on condition that 
they might receive back their children, and that the government 
would not scrutinise their conduct too closely for twenty years, 
they submitted to baptism. Yet most of these were reserved, if 
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possible, for a more dreadful fate. About ten years after, some 
of them were detected celebrating the passover ; this inflamed 
the popular resentment against them. In this state of the 
public mind, it happened that a monk was displaying a crucifix 
to the eyes of the wondering people, through a narrow aperture 
in which a light streamed— the light, he declared, of the manifest 
Deity. While the devout multitude were listening in blind 
devotion, one man alone was seen to smile ; he had, in fact, 
discovered a lamp behind the mysterious crucifix. In a rash 
moment he dropped the incautious expression, that if God would 
manifest himself by water (the year had been unusually dry and 
sultry) rather than by fire, it would be for the public advantage. 
The scandalised multitude recognised in the infidel speaker a 
new Christian. They rushed upon him, dragged him by the 
hair into the market-place, and there murdered him. His 
brother stood wailing over the body, he instantly shared his 
fate From every quarter the Dominicans rushed forth with 
crucifixes in their hands, crying out, “Revenge, revenge: down 
with the heretics; root themoui; exterminate them. A Jewish 
authority asserts, that they offered to every one who should 
murder a Jew, that his sufferings in purgatory should be limited 
to a hundred days. The houses of the converts were assailed: 
men, women, and chUdren involved in a promiscuous massacre 
—even those who fled into the churches, cmbrac^ the sacred 
relics, or clung to the crucifixes, were dragged forth and burned. 
The kingwas absent: on his return he putonjjeat location. 
The ringleaders of the riot were punished ; and the new ^nstians 
who escaped, became for the future more cautious. Yet in the 
PeninsulCjudaism stiU lurked in the depth of many hearts, 
inaccessible even to the searching scrutiny of the 
Secret Jews are said to have obuined the highest office of the 
sute, and even of the Church ; to have worn the cowl of the 
monk, and even to have sat on the tribunal of 
The celebrated Jewish physician, Orobio, staled that he tod 

personal knowledge of many of *^1? 1 15?!^ 

the keen eye of the blood-hounds of the Holy Office, 
a wound was inflicted on the national prosperity by this act of 
“the most Christian sovereign,” cannot tosily be calculated, 
but It may be reckoned among the most effective causes of the 
decline of Spanish greatness. 
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FALSE MESSIAHS. 

Jfws in Turkey— in Italy— InvnUion of PrintiHS~Keformalii>n~LutheT 
—Holland— Negotiation with Cromwll—Meinahs -Sabbathai Sevi— 
Frank* 

Proscribed in so nuny kingdoms of Europe, ihe Jews again 
found sbclicr under the protection of the Crescent. In the north 
or Africa, ihc communities which had long existed were consider* 
ably increased. Jews of each sect, Karaites as well as Talmud- 
ists, arc found in every part of this region ; in tn.my countries 
they derive, as might natumlly be supposed, a tinge from the 
manners of the people with whom they dwell ; and among these 
hordes of hcrcc pirates and savage Moors, their character and 
habits are impregnated with the ferocity of the region. In 
Egypt their race has never been exterminated ; they once suffered 
a persecution under Hakim (A. c 1020), which might remind 
them of the terrors of former days, but they seem afterwards to 
have dwdt in peace; Maiinonidcs was the physician of Saladin. 
Hut the Ottoman empire, particularly its European dominions, 
was the great final retreat of those who fled from Spain. 50,000 
are estimated to have been admitted into that country, where 
the haughty Turk condescends to look down on them with far 
less contempt than on the trampled Greeks. The Greeks arc 
Yesliir, slaves, they hold their lives on sufferance; the Jews, 
Monsaphir, or visitors. They settled in ConstanUnople and in 
the commercial towns of the Levant, particularly Salonichi. 
Here the Rabbinical dominion was re-established in all its 
authority; schools were opened; the Semicha, or ordination. 

entertained some hopes of re- 
ihe Patriarchate of Tiberias. The Osmanlis beheld 
with s ately indifference this busy people, on one hand organising 
their dispersed communities, strengthening their spiritual gov- 
U "v m the pursuit of that vain knowledge, 

.'n Tk ® is abomination and 

folly to the tnic believer, even establishing that mysterious 

•S on the other, appropriating to them- 

t’ nnd successful enterprise, the whole 

trade of the Levant. Their success in this important branch of 
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commerce reacted upon the wealth and prosperity of their cor- 
respondents, their brethren in Italy. As early as 1400, the 
jealous republic of Venice had permitted a bank to be opened in 
their city by two Jews. In almost every town in Italy they 
pursued their steady course of traffic. They were established 
in Verona, Genoa, Pisa, Parma, Mantua, Pavia, Padua, Sienna, 
Bassano, Faenza, Florence, Cremona, Aquila, Ancona, Leg- 
horn, ♦ besides their head-quarters at Rome. Their chief trade, 
however, was money-lending; in which, at least with the lower 
classes, they seem to have held a successful contest against their 
old rivals, the Lombard bankers. An amiable enthusiast, Ber- 
nardino of Feltre, moved to see the whole people groaning under 
their extortions, ende.ivoured to preach a crusade, not against 
their religion, but against their usury ; though the effect was, in 
many places, to raise the populace against the Jews. He 
attempted to enforce the doctrines of his sermons, by active 
measures of benevolence, the estabUshinent of banks on a more 
moderate rale of interest for the accommodation of th^e poor, 
called Mounts of Piety — Monti di Pieth. He met with 
success in many towns; in Mantua, Monselice, Montenore, 
Rimini, and Brescia : in Padua he forced the Jews to close their 
banks, from whence they had drawn an enormous profit. But 
the people were either so deeply implicated with their usurious 
masters, so much the slaves of habit, or so much repressed by 
the honest shame of poverty, as to prefer secret though mo^ 
disadvantageous dealings with the Jews, to the publicity required 
in these new banks. The scheme languished, and in many 
places speedily expired. 

The conduct of the Popes varied, as bigotry, policy, or humanity 
predominated in the character of the Pontiff. In Eugeotus 
the Fourthdeprived them of one of their most valuable priyUeges, 
and endeavoured to interrupt their amicable relations with the 
Christians ; they were prohibited from eating and drinking to- 
gether : Tews were excluded from almost every profession, were 
forced to wear a badge, to pay tithes; and Christians were for- 
bidden to bequeath legacies to Jews. The 
were more wise or more humane. In Naples, ffie cclebratcti 
Abarbanel became the confidential adviser of Ferdinand the 
Bastard and Alphonso the Second; they experienced a rtTCM, 
and were expelled from that city by Charles the Fifth. 1 he 
stem and haughty Pope, Paul the Fourth, renewed the hos- 
tile edicts; he endeavoured to embairass their ‘^ffic,. by refla- 
tions which prohibited them from disposing of their 
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dealing in old clothes. Paul first shut them up in their Ghetto, 
a confined quarter of the city, out of which they were prohibited 
from appearing after sun-set. Pius the Fourth relaxed the 
severity of his predecessor. He enlarged the Ghetto, and removed 
the restrictions on their commerce. Pius the Fifth expelled them 
from every city in the Papal territory, except Rome and Ancona ; 
he endured them in those cities with the avowed design of 
preserving their coiiiinercc with the East. Gregory the Thirteenth 
pursued the same course ; a Bull was published, and suspended 
at the gate of the Jews’ quarter, prohibiting the reading of the 
Talmud, blasphemies against Christ, or ridicule against the 
ceremonies of the Church. All Jews above twelve years old, 
were bound to appear at the rcguLir sermons delivered for their 
conversion ; where, it does not seem, notwithstanding the 
authority of the Pope, and the eloquence of the cardinals, that 
their behaviour was very edifying. At length the bold and 
siatesnun-like Sextus the P'ifth annulled at once all the 
cuting or vexatious regulations of his predecessors, opened the 
gates of every city in the ecclesiastical dominions to these enter- 
prising traders, secured and enlarged their privileges, proclaimed 
toleration of their religion, subjected them to the ordinary 
tribunals, and enforced a general and equal taxation. 

The great events of this period— the invention and rapid 
progress of printing, and the Reformation — could not but have 
some effect on the condition of the Jews. This people were by 
no means slow to aN’ail themselves of the advantages offered to 
learning, by the general use of printing. From their presses 
at Venice, in Turkey, and in other quarters, splendid specimens 
of typography were sent forth, and the respect of the learned 
world was insensibly increased by the facilities thus afforded for 
the knowledge of the Scriptures in the original language, and 
the bold opening of all the mysteries of Rabbinical wisdom to 
those who had sufficient inauisitiveness and industry to enter on 
that wide and unknown field of study* A strong effort was made 
by struggling bigotry to suppress all these works, which a pusil- 
lanimous faith knew to be hostile, and therefore considered 
dangerous to the Christian religion. One Pfeffercom, a convert 
from Judaism, earnestly persuaded the Emperor Maximilian to 
order the entire destruction of all books printed by the Jews. 
The celebrated Capnio, or Reuchlin, (such are the n^es by 
which he is best known,) interfered ; he abandoned certain books, 
which contained offensive blasphemies against the Redeemer, 
the Nioacbon, and the Toldoth Jesu, to the zeal of his antagonist ; 
but pleaded, and not without success, the cause of the sounder 
and more useful piarts of Jewish learning. 

The Reformation affected the people of Israel rather in its 
remote than in its immediate consequences. It found the Jews 
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spread in great numbers in Germany and Poland. They were 
still liable to the arbitrar>' caprice of the petty sovereigns or free 
cities • of the empire ; but we have no space to enlarge on the 
oppressions of the Landgrave of Thuringia ; the popular com- 
motions in Nuremberg, Franhfort, and Worms; the expulsion 
of the Jews from the Mark of Brandenburgh. Excluded from 
one city or state, they found refuge in another, till the storm 
blew over; wherever they had an opportunity, though usuiUly 
more addicted to money-lending, and the sale of gold trinkets 
and jewellery, they opened larger branches of traffic : in Poland 
they seem early to have entered into the great corn trade of that 

kingdom. . 

The tone in which Luther spoke of the Jews varied, as on 
many other points not immediately connected with his main 
object, according to the period of his life, and the light in which 
be viewed the race. As sordid usurers he detested them, and 
at first he seems to have approved of violent means of conversion ; 
but later he spoke of them with humane consideration rather 
than anger, and reprobated all means of attempting their conver- 
sion, except those of gentleness and Christian love. It was 
partly by affording new and more dangerous enemies to the 
power of the Church, that the Reformation ameliorated the 
condition of the Jews; they were forgotten or overlooked m the 
momentous conflict: but to a much greater extent, by the wise 
maxims of toleration, which, though not the immediate, were not 
less the legitimate fruits of this great revolution in the European 
world. The bitterness of religious hatred was gradually as- 
suaged; active animosity settled down into quiet aversion; the 
popular feeling became contempt of the sordid meanness of the 
Jewish character, justified perhaps by the filthy habits, the base 
frauds, and the miserable chicanery of many of the lower 
orders, who alone came in contact with the mas? of the people, 
rather than revengeful antipathy towards the descendants of 
those who crucified the Redeemer, and who, by their obstinate 
unbelief, inherited the guilt of their forefathers. 

During the thirty years’ war the Jews assisted with great 
valour in the defence of Prague, and obtained the proi^tion 
and favour of the grateful emperor. Before this, the Reform- 
ation had been the remote cause of another important benefit-- 
the opening the free cities of Holland, where a great number of 
Portuguese Jews settled, and vied in regularity, enterprise, and 
wealth, with the commercial citiiens of that flourishing republic. 
The Tews of Amsterdam and other cities bore a high rank for 
ioteUigence and punctuality in business. 

• In many dties the residents wens subject to an oppressiw 
foreign jews were Uable to a toll on «tenng the gates. These municipal 
reffuUdons arc not yct» we believe, entirely abrogated* 

P P 
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From Holland they long looked for some favourable oppor- 
tunity which might open the exchange, the marts, and the havens 
of England to their adventurous traffic. But the stem law of 
Edward I. was still in force, and though, no doubt, often eluded, 
the religious feeling of the country, as well as the interests of 
the trading p.irt of the community, would have risen in arms at 
a proposition for its repeal. It was not till the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, that the Jews made an open attempt to obtain a legal 
re-C'lablishmcnl in the realm. The strength of ancient preju- 
dice co-operating with the aversion of a large part of the nation 
towards the government, gave rise to the most absurd rumours 
of their secret proposals to the Protector. It was bruited abroad, 
and widely believed, that they had oflered 500,000 pounds on 
condition of obtaining St. Paul's Church for their synagogue, and 
the Bodleian Library to begin business with; Harry Martin and 
Hugh looters were dcsignaicd as the profane or fanatic advisers 
of this strange barg.tin. Another equally ridiculous story was 
propagated of ccrt.iin Asiatic Jews, who sent a deputation to 
inquire whether Cromwell was not the Messiah, and went to 
Huntingdon with the ostensible design of buying the Hebrew 
books belonging to the University of Cambridge, but with the 
real object of searching the Protector’s pedigree to find whether 
lie could claim Jewish descent. The plain fact was this — a phy- 
sician of great learning and estimation among the Jews, Manasseh 
Ben Israel, presented a petition to the Protector for the rc- 
admission of his countrymen to the realm. The address was 
drawn with eloquence and skill — it commenced by recognising 
the hand of God in the appointment of Cromwell to the throne, 
it dexterously insinuated the instability of all governments un- 
favourable to the Jews, and it asserted the general joy with which 
the ambassadors of the Republic had been rcceivetl in the sjma- 
gogues of the Jews. Manasseh Ben Israel issued a second 
address to the Commonwealth of England. It complimented the 
general humanity of the nation, stated his sole object to be the 
establishment of a synagot^e in the kingdom, it adroitly endea- 
voured to interest the religious enthusiasm of the nation on his 
side, by <lcclaring his conviction, that the restoration of Israel, 
and of course the I.asi Day, was at hand; it did not neglect the 
temporal advantages of the worldly, the profits to be derived 
from their traffic; and concluded with expressing his sincere 
attachment to a Commonwealth abounding in so many men of 
piety and learning. Whether moved by one orall these reasons, 
Cromwell summoned an assembly of two lawyers, seven citizens 
of London, and fourteen divines, to debate the question, first 
whether it was lawful to admit the Jews ; secondly, if lawful, on 
what terms it was expedient to admit them. The lawyers de- 
cided at once on the legality ; the citizens were divided ; but the 
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contest among the divines was so long and so inconclusive, that 
Oliver grew weary, and the question was adjourned to a more 
favourable opportunity. It is a curious fact of the times, that so 
far were some of the republican writers from hostility to the 
Jews, that Harrington, in his Oceana, gravely proposes disbur- 
thening the kingdom of the weight of Irish affairs, by selling the 
island to the Jews. The necessities of Charles II. and his 
courtiers quietly accomplished that change which Cromwell had 
not dared openly to venture. The convenient Jews stole insens- 
ibly into the kingdom, where they have ever since maintained 
their footing, and no doubt contributed their fair proportion to 
the national wealth. 

We have not thought it expedient to interrupt the course of 
our history with the account of every adventurer who, from time 
to time, assumed the name of the Messiah. It is probable that 
the constant appearance of these successive impostors tended, 
nevertheless, to keep alive the ardent belief of the nation in this 
great and consolatory article of their creed. The disappoint- 
ment in each particular case might break the spirit and confound 
the faith of the immediate followers of the pretender, but it kept 
the whole nation incessantly on the watch. The Messiah was 
ever present to the thoughts and to the visions of the Jews: their 
prosperity seemed the harbinger of bis coming; their darkest 
calamities gathered around them only to dispkty, with the force 
of stronger contrast, the mercy of their God and the glory of their 
Kedcciner. In vain the Rabbinical interdict repressed the 
dangerous curiosity which, still baffled, would still penetrate the 
secrets of futurity. “ Cursed is he who calculates the time of the 
Messiah’s coming,” was constantly repeated in the synagogue, 
but as constantly disregarded. That chord in the national feel- 
ing was never struck, but it seemed to vibrate through thewhole 
community. A long list of false Messiahs might be produced — 
in France, in Fez, in Persia, in Moravia; but their career was so 
short, and their adventures so inseparably moulded up with fic- 
tion, that we have passed them by. Rut there w.as one who 
appeared in more enlightened days, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, who demands a more extended notice. This 
man formed a considerable sect, which — notwithstanding tliat 
the conduct of its founder might, it would have seemed, have 
disabused the most blind and fanatic enthusiasm — long existed, 
and still continues to exist. 

In the year 1655, a certain Samuel Brett published a Narra- 
tive of a great Meeting of Jewish l^bbins in the phin of Agcda, 
about thirty miles from Buda, in Hungary, to discuss their 
long-baffled hopes of the Messiah, and to consider the prophetic 
passages applied by Christian writers to their Redeemer. The 
author declared himself an eye-witness of the pomp of this extra- 
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jirdinary Kcncr.xl nsjcinbly, where 300 Rabbins pitched their 
tents. an«i tjravely debated, for seven days, this solemn question. 
Hut the authority of Samuel Brett is f.ir from unexceptionable. 
The Jews, p.irlicularly Manassch Den Israel, disclaim the whole 
transaction, as a groundless fiction. Many circumstances of the 
narrative — the setting Pharisees and Sadducecs in airay against 
each other, and the manifest design of the whole to throw odium 
on the Church of Rome — concur in inducing us entirely to reject 
the story. 

But a few years after the date of this real or fictitious event, 
in 1666, the whole Jewish world, co-extensive almost with the 
globe itself, was raised to the highest degree of excitement by 
the intelligence of the appearance and rapid progress of a pre* 
tender, who had appeared in Sin)Tna, and assumed the name 
and the authority of the Messiah. Sabbathai Sevi was the 
younger son of Mordechai Sevi, who first followed the mean trade 
of a poulterer at Smyrna, afterwards became broker to some 
English merchants. He was born A. C. 1625. Sabbathai was 
sent to school, where he made such rapid progress in the Cab- 
bala, that in his eighteenth year he was apj>oinlcd a Hakim or 
Rabbi : he even then had many followers among the youth, and 
indeed among the elders of the pbee, with whom he practised 
rigid fasts, and bathed perpetually in the sea. At twenty years 
old he married a woman of great beauty and rank among his 
people, but declined all conjugal connexion with her. The father 
cited him for this neglect of his duty : he was forced to give a 
bill of divorce. A second time he married ; and a second time, 
on the same plea, the marriage was dissolved. Sabbathai an- 
nounced that " the voice from heaven ” assured him that neither 
of these were the meet and appointed partners of his life. His 
partisans asserted that he was actuaitsJ by a holy desire of tri- 
umphing over human passion: his enemies gave a different turn 
to the affair: still his fame increased. He sometimes fasted 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, and bathed till his life was endan- 
gered: yet his beauty, which was exquisite, seemed daily to in- 
crease. His whole body was said to breathe a delicious odour, 
which the physician of the family, suspecting to be perfume, 
declared, on examination, to be a natural exhalation from the 
skin. He now began to preach and announce himself openly as 
the Son of David, and had the boldness to utter, in proof of his 
divine mission, the Ineffable Name, Jehovah. The offended 
Rabbins, horror-struck at this double crime, declared him 
worthy of death, and denounced him before the Turkish tribunal. 
Sabbathai took refuge in Thessalonica. There the Rabbins 
again rose against him. He fled to Egypt ; thence to Jerusalem. 
As he passed by Gaza, he made an important proselyte, named 
Nathan Benjaiuin, who, admitted trembling to his presence, 
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declared, by ihe great Almighty and drcadiul (;o<|, that he had 
seen the Lord in Lis cberub-borne chariot, as Ezekiel of old, with 
the ten Scphiroih, murmuring around him like the waves of the 
sea ; a voice came forth — “ Your Redeemer is come : his name 
is Sabbathai Sevi ; he shall go /orih as a mighty one, injlanud 
■with ■wrath as a -warrior ; he shall cty, he shall roar, he shall 
prevail agamst his enemies,"* In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached, 
and proclaimed himself the Messiah, with such success, that tlie 
Rabbins trembled before him : and the Elias of the new sect, 
Nathan of Gaza, had the audacity to issue an address to the 
brethren of Israel, in which he declared that before long the 
Messiah would reve.1l himself, and seize thecrown from the head 
of the sultan, who would follow him like a slave. After residing 
thirteen years in Jerusalem, Sabbathai madea second expedition 
to Egypt, where he married again, by the account of his ene- 
mies, a woman of light character— by that of his partisans, a 
maiden designated as his bride by the most surprising miracles. 
She was the daughter of a Polish Jew, made captive by sonic 
marauding Muscovites. At eighteen years of age she was sud- 
denly seized from her bed by the ghost of her dead father, set 
down in a bur)'ing-place of the Jews, where she was found— told 
her story, and declared that she was the appointed bride of the 
Messiah. She was sent to her brother in Amsterdam; thence 
to Eg>'pt. After passing three years more in Jerusalem, Sab- 
bathai went openly into the synagogue, and proclaimed himself 
the Messiah. A violent commotion look place; the Rabbins 
launched their interdict against him: he flea to his native pbee, 
Smyrna. There the ban pursued him; but the people received 
him with rapture. One Anakia, a Jew of high rank, denounced 
him on the Exchange as an impostor. The unbeliever returned 
to his home, fell from his chair, and died : this singular accident 
was at once recognised as from the hand of God. The Rabbins 
feared to pursue their interdict; Sabbathai assumed a royal 
pomp; a banner was borne before him with the words “The 
right-hand of the Lord is uplifted.” He divided among his 

S c^isans the kingdoms of the earth : he named his two brothers 
an^ of Judah and Israel : he himself took the title of King of 
the Kings of the Earth. One man, of high rink, nc^u*!/ lost his 
life for opposing the prevailing delusion. The Head of the 
Rabbins was degraded : the Vice-President openly espoused the 

fame of Sabbathai spread throughout the world. In 
Poland^ in Germany, in Hamburgh, and Amsterdam, the course 
of business was interrupted on the Exchange, by the gravest 
Jews breaking off to discuss this wonderful transaction. From 
Amsterdam inquiries were sent to their commercial agents in the 

* IsaUb xUL 13. 
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Levant; they received the brief and emphatic answer, “'Tis he 
and no other.” In the mean titne rich presents were poured in to 
the Court of Sabbathai, and embassies were sent from the different 
communities of the Jews — some of these were detained three or 
four weeks before they could obtain an audience. His picture 
was surmounted by a crown of gold ; the twenty-f jt Psalm was 
sung before him, and a public prayer offered in ic synagogue, 
in which he was acknowledged as the Messiah. . all parts, as 
if to accomplish the memorable words of Joel, prophets and 
prophetesses appeared — men and women, youths and maidens, 
in Samaria, Adrianople, Thcssalonica, Constantinople, and in 
other places, fell to the earth, or went raving about in prophetic 
raptures, exclaiming, it was said, in Hebrew, of which before 
they knew not a word, “Sabbathai Sevi is the true Messiah of 
the race of David : to him the crown and the kingdom arc given." 
Kven the daughters of his bitterest opponent, K. Pechina, were 
bcired, as Sabbathai had predicted, with the same frenzy, and 
burst out in rapturous acknowledgment of the Messiah in the 
Hebrew language, which they had never learned. One wealthy 
Israelite, of Constantinople, more cautious than the rest, appre* 
bending that this frenzy would bring some dreadful persecution 
against the Jews, went to the Grand Vizier, and requested a 
certificate that he had never been a believer in the Messiah. 
This reached the cars of the partisans of Sabbathai ; they accused 
their crafty opponent of treasonable designs against the Turks, 
brought forward false witnesses, and the over-cautious unbeliever 
was sentenced to the galleys. Among the Persian Jews the 
excitement was so great, that the husbandmen refused to labour 
in the fields. The governor, a man, it should seem, of unusual 
mildness, remonstrated with them for thus abandoning their 
work, instead of endeavouring to pay their tribute. “ Sir,” they 
answered with one voice, “we shall pay no more tribute — our 
Deliverer is come.” The governor bound them in an obligation, 
to which they readily acceded, to pay 200 tomans, if the hicssiah 
did not appear within three months. But Sabbathai had now 
advanced too far to recede — his partisans were clamorous for his 
passing over to Constantinople, to confront the Grand Seignior. 
He arrived, escorted by a vast number of his friends, and was 
received with the loudest acclamations by the Jews of Constanti- 
nople. The Sultan was absent — he demanded an audience of the 
Grand Vizier. The Vizier delayed till he had received instructions 
from his master. The Sultan sent orders that Sabbathai should 
be seized and kept in safe custody. The Grand Vizier despatched 
an Aga and_ some Janissaries to the dwelling of Sabbatnai, but 
the suDcrstiiious Aga was so overawed by the appearance of 
Sablwthai, “ bright," he said, « as an angel," that be returned 
trembling and confounded to bis master. Another Aga was 
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sent, and returned in the same manner. Sabbathai, however, 
surrendered himself of his own accord; he was comniitted to the 
Castle of Scstos, as a sort of honourable prison, where his partisans 
had free access to him. From thence he issued a znanifesto, 
suspending the religiously kept on the 9th of August, on 
account of the destruction of Jerusalem, and ordered the day to 
be celebrated, with the utmost festivity, as the birthday of the 
Messiah Sabbathai Sevi. In Sestos he admitted a deputation 
fron\ Poland into his presence, whom he astonished with his 
profound knowledge and ready application of the Cabbala. But 
there was in Constantinople one stubborn unbeliever, named 
Nehemiah, who for three days resisted all the arguments of the 
Messiah, and at the end, openly proclaimed him an impostor. 
The partisans of Sabbathai rose in the utmost fury ; and, when 
Sabt^thai threatened his opponent with death, rushed forward 
to put his mandate in execution. The Rabbi burst out of the 
chamber, and fled, pursued by the adherents of Sabbathai — 
escape was hopeless, when he suddenly seized a turban from the 
head of a Turk, placed it on his own, and cried aloud, “I am a 
Moslem!” — the Turks instantly look him under their protection, 
and he was sent to Adrianople to the Sultan, who summoned 
Sabbathai to his presence. Sabbathai stood before the Grand 
Seignior; he was ignorant of Turkish, and a Jewish renegade 
was appointed as interpreter. But the man before whom the 
awe-struck Agas had trembled, now before the majesty of the 
Sultan, in his turn, totally lost his presence of mind ; when the 
Sultan demanded whether he was the Messiah, he stood in 
trembling silence, and made no answer. He h.ad some reason 
for his apprehensions, for the Sultan made him the following 
truly Turkish proposal;— “That he should shoot three poisoned 
arrows at the Messiah : if he proved invulnerable, he would 
himself own his title. If he refused to submit to this ordezU, he 
had his choice, to be put to death, or to embrace Mahometanism.” 
The interpreter urged him to accept the latter alternative — 
Sabbathai did not hesitate long; he seized a turban from a page, 
and uttered the irrevocable words, “ I am a Mussulman.” 1 he 
Grand Seignior, instead of dismissing him with contempt, ordered 
him a pelisse of honour, named him Aga Mahomet EfTendi; and 
gave him the title of Capidgi Basha, Consternation at this 
strange intelligence spread through the followers of Sabbathm ; 
prophets and prophetesses were silent, but Sabbathai was daunlw 
only by the a^tn-dcnounciog countenance of the Sultan. He 
issued an address to his brethren in Israel; — “I» Mahomet 
Capidgi Basha, make it known unto you, that God hath changed 
me from an Israelite to an Ismaelite. He spake, and it was 
done; he ordered, and it was fuUiUed. Given in the ninth day 
of my renewal according to his holy will.” He most ingeniously 
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e.xtracted prophetic intimations of his change both from tradition 
and Scripture. In the book called Pirkc Elicser it was written, 
"that the Messiah must remain some timeamong the unbelievers.” 
From the Scripture the example of Moses was alleged, who, 
" dwelt among the Ethiopians ; ” and the text of Isaiah, " he was 
numbered among the transgressors." For some time he main- 
tained his double character with great success, honoured by the 
Moslemites as a true believer, by the Jews as their Messiah. 
Many of the latter followed his example, and embraced Islamism. 
St. Croix had frequently heard him preach in the synagogue, and 
with so much success, that scarcely a day passed but Jews 
seized the mrbans from the heads of the Turks, and declared 
themselves Mussulmans. His Polish wife died; heagain married 
the daughter of a learned man, who was excommunicated, on 
account of the unlawful connexion, by the Rabbins. She also 
embraced Islamism. At length the Rabbins, dreading the 
tot.al extinction of Judaism, succeeded in gaining the car of the 
Sultan. The Messiah was seized, and confined in a castle near 
Belgrade, where he died of a colic in the year 1676, in the fifty- 
first year of his age. 

It might have been expected that his sect, if it survived bis 
apostasy, at least would have expired with his death; but there 
is no calculating the obstinacy of nuinan credulity ; his followers 
gave out that he was transported to heaven like Enoch and 
Elijah; and notwithstanding the constant and active opposition 
of the Jewish priesthood, the sect spread in all quarters. His 
forerunner, Nathan of Gaza, bad abandoned his cause on his 
embracing Islamism, and prophesied against him in Italy and 
Corfu. But it is the most extraordinary fact of all, that 
Nchemiah, his most vehement opponent, recanted bis enforced 
Islamism, and after all embraced Sabbathaism. A prophet of 
Smyrna proclaimed that the Messiah would reappear in 
years. Hut the doctrine of Michael Cardoso, which spread 
rapidly from Fez to Tripoli, and even to Egypt, was the most 
extravagant — the son of David, he said, would not appear till 
all Israel were either holy or wicked : as the latter was far the 
easier process, he recommended all true Israelites to accelerate 
the coming of the Messiah, by apostatising to Mahometanism— 
numbers, with pious zeal, complied with this advice. Sabbatha- 
ism still exists as a sect of Judaism; though, prol^bly, among 
most of its believers, rather supported by that corporate spirit 
which holds the followers of a political or religious faction 
together, than by anv distinct and definite articles of belief. 

But in the middle of the last century, an extraordinary 
adventurer, named Frank, organised a sect out of the wrecks of 
the Sabbathaic party; it assumed the name of Zohorites, and 
Its founder astonished the whole of Germany, by living in a style 
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of Oriental magnificence, encircled by a retinue of obsequious 
adherents; while no one knew, or knows to this day, the source 
of the vast wealth with which the slate of the man was main- 
tained during his life, and his sumptuous funeral conducted after 
bis death. The new creed leant towards Christianity, rather 
than Islamism. It rejected the Talmud, but insisted on a bidden 
sense in the Scriptures. It admitted the Trinity, and the In- 
carnation of the Deity, but preserved an artful ambiguity as to 
the person in whom the Deity was incarnate, whether Jesus 
Christ or Sabbathai Sevi. As, however, the great head of this 
sect Frank, afterwards openly embraced Christianity, and 
attended mass, he scarcely belongs to our bistory-suftce it to 
that ibis adventurer lived in Vienna, in Brune, and m 
Offenbach, with a retinue of several hundred beautiful Jewish 
youth of both sexes; carts containing treasure were reported to 
be perpetually brought in to him, chiefly from Poland— he went 
out daily in great state to perform his devotions in the open held 
—he rode in a chariot drawn by noble horses ; ten or twelve 
Hulans in red and green uniform, glittering with gold, rode by 
his side, with pikes in their hands, and crests m their caps, of 
eagles, or stags, or the sun and moon. Water was always care- 
fully poured over the place where he had paid his devotions. 
He proceeded in the same pomp to ch^h, where b‘S behavior 
was peculiar, but grave and solemn. His followers 
immortal, but in 179* he died; bis 
mode of living— 800 persons followed him to the 
with his body the secret of his wealth was interred ; family 
sank Into a state of want, and almost beggary. In vain they 
appealed to the credulity, to the charity of their ^ 

fell into insignificance, and were obUged to submit to the 

ordinary labours of mortal life. 
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BOOK XXVIII. 

MODERN JUDAISM. 

Chana in the relative State of the Jnvs to the rest of Mankind — Jrass in 
I'otand — in Germany — Frederick the Great — Naturalisation Bill in 
Fngland — Toleration Edict of foseph IT. — Je^vs of France — Petition to 
I^uis XVI. — Revolution — Buonafarte — hlore recent cfcts for the ame- 
lioration of the civil State of the fr.vs— General Estimate o] the Number 
ofjr.vsin Africa^ Asia, Europe, America — Conclusion. 

We b.'tvc fullowcd the sect of S.ibb.ith.ni and his disciples to the 
close of the ciRhteenth century; tre must retrace our steps, .tnd 
terinin.itc our labours by a rapid sketch of the more iin{>ortant 
events which inducnccd the condition of the Jews in the different 
countries of the world, during that period, down to our own days. 
The lapse of centuries, .and the slow iinprovemcni in almost the 
whole state of society, bad made a material alteration in the 
relative position of the Jews towards the rest of mankind. They 
were still, many of them, wealthy; but their wealth no longer 
bore so invidious .and dangerous a proportion to that of the 
community at large, as to tempt unprincipled kings, or a bur- 
thened people, to fill their exchequer, or revenge themselves for 
a long arrear of usurious exaction, by the spoliation of this 
unprotected race. A milder spirit of Christian forbearance with 
some, of religious indifference with others, .allayed the fierce 
spirit of animosity, which now, inste.ad of bursting forth at every 
opportunity, was slowly and with difficulty excited and forced to 
a violent explosion. Still, in the midst of society, the Jews 
dwelt apart, excluded by ancient laws from most of the civil 
offices, by general prejudice and by their own tacit consent from 
the common intercourse of life; they were endured because 
mankind had become habituated to their presence, rather than 
tolerated on any libcr.'U principles, still less courted by any 
overtures for mutu.il amity. The Jew was contented with this 
cessation of hostilities: he h.id obtained a truce; he sought not 
for a treaty of alliance. Where commercial restrictions were 
removed, he either did not feel, or disdained, civil disqualifica- 
tions. So long as he retained, unmolested, the independent 
government of his own little world, he left to the Gentiles to 
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adininistenhe politics of the kingdoms of iheearth. If he might 
be permitted to live as a peaceful merchant, he aspired not to 
become statesman, tnagisirate, or soldier. So that the equal 
law protected him in the acquisition and possession of personal 
property, he had no great desire to invest his wealth in land, or 
to exchange the unsettled and enterprising habits of trade for 
the more slow returns and laborious profits of agriculture. He 
demanded no more than to be secured from the active enmity of 
mankind: bis pride set him above their contempt. Like the 
haughty Roman, banished from the world, the Israelite threw 
back the sentence of banishment, and still retreated to the lofty 
conviction that his race was not excluded, as an unworthy, but 
kept apart, as a sacred people; humihaied indeed, but stiU 
hallowed, and reserved for the sure though tardy fulfilment of 
the Divine promises. The lofty feeling of having endured and 
triumphed over centuries of intolerable wrong, mingled with the 
splendid recollections of the past, and the hopes of the future, 
which were sedulously inculcated by their Rabbinic.il inslrucmrs ; 
and thus their exclusion from tbecommunitiesof the world, from 
the honours and privileges of social life, was felt by those who 
were highminded enough to feel at all, rather as a distinction 
than a disgrace. This at once compelled, and volunUry un- 
socialness was still the universal national chaniclcristic of the 
lews- yet in process of time they became m sonic degree 
assimilated to the nations among whom they lived; their 
relative stale of civilisation materially depended on the manners 
of the surrounding people, and there was nearly as gweat a 
difference between the depressed and ignorant Jc'v of lersw, 
the fierce fanatic of Barbary or Constantinople, and bis opulent 
and enlightened brethren of Hamburghor Amsterdam, as between 
the Mussulman and Christian population of the different countries. 
The dominion of the Rabbins was universaUy recognised, except 
among the Karaites, whose orderly and simple congregations 
iere frequent in the East, in the Crimea, m I olanS, even in 
Africa. iLbbinism was still the stronghold and the source of 
the general stubborn fanaticism: yet even this stern pricstcrat , 
which ruled with its ancientdespotism in more barbarous 1 o ^d, 
either lost its weight, or was constrained to accommodate itself 

tci the sDirit of the in the west of Europe. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Poland and the 

adjacent provinces bad for some time been the ^ 

the lews As early as the fourteenth century, tbcir privilege 
had^^n ^ured by Casimir the Great, who was deeply 
enamoured of a Jewish mistress. In that kingdom they ^«’mcd 
the onlv middle order between the nobles and the serfs. Almost 

of traffic was in their hands. They were the com- 
SShants, shop-keepers, inn-keepers ; m some toims they formed 
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the greater part of the population, in some villages almost the 
whole. Poland was likewise the seat of the Rabbinical papacy. 
The Talmud ruled supreme in the public mind ; the synagogues 
obeyed with implicit deference the mandates of their spiritual 
superiors, and the whole system of education was rigidly con- 
ducted, so as to perpetuate the authority of tradition.* In the 
west of Europe, in the mean time, those great changes were 
slowly preparing, which, before the close of the centur)', were to 
disorganise the whole frame-work of society. The new opinions 
not merely .altered the political condition of the Jews, as well as 
that of almost all orders of men, but they penetrated into the 
very sanctuary of Judaism, and threatened to shake the dominion 
or the Rabbins, as they bad that of the Christian priesthood, to 
Its basis. It is singular, however, that the first of these daring 
innovators, who decLircd w.ar alike against ancient prejudices and 
the most sacred principles, excluded the Jews from the wide pale 
ol their philanthropy. The old bitternnd contemptuous antipathy 
aj^mst the Jews lurks in the writings of m.anyof the philosophic 
school, especially those of Gibbon and VolLairc. It u’.as partly 
the le.iven of hereditary aversion, partly, perhaps, the fastidious- 
ness or I ansian taste, which dreaded all contamination from a 
nlthyand sordid, as well as a superstitious, race; but, most of alL 
Irom the intimate relation of the Mosaic with the Christian 
^ligion. 1 be Je«-s were hated as the religious ancestors of the 
Christians; and, in Raley’s phrase, it became the accustom<^ 
mode of warfare “to wound Christianity through the sides of 
Judaism. Strange fate of the Jews, after having suffered 
centuries of persecution for their opposition to Christianity, now 

public scorn and detestation for their alliance 
with It! The lemslation of Frederick the Great almost, as it 
were, throws us back into the middle ages. In 1750 appeared 
an edict for the general regulation of the Jews in the Prussian 
dominions. It limited the number of Jews in the kingdom, 
divided them into those who held an ordinary or an extraordinary 
protection from the crown. The ordinary protection descended 
to one child, the extraordinary was limited to the life of the 
hearer. Foreign Jews were prohibited from settling in Prussia, 
exceptions were obtained only at an exorbitant price. Widows 
who married foreign Jews must leave the kingdom. The pro- 
tecteu Jews were liable to enormous and special burthens. They 
paid, besides the common taxes of the kingdom, for their patent 
ot protection, for every elecUon of an elder in their communities. 

CSwr ® Strange enactment, in which the 

ng and the merch.int were somewhat unroyally combined, 


th^v—T^****®*' **** or Chassldin. have made rapkl progresislijce 

the year 1740. among the Jew* in Rimiaa roliuwL ^ 
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every Je»v on ihe marriage of a son was obliged to purchase 
porccl.iin to the amount of 300 rixdollars, from the king’s manu- 
factory, for foreign exportation. Thus heavily burthened, the 
Jews were e.xcluded from all civil functions, and from many of 
the most profitable branches of trade— from agriculture, from 
breweries and distilleries, from manufactures, from inn-keeping, 
from victualling, from physic and surgery. 

Nor in more enlightened countries was the public mind 
prepared for any innovations in the relative condition of the 
Jews, in England, since the time of Charles JI. they had lived 
in peace in their two coinmunites of Portuguese and German 
origin. They had obtained relief under James 11 . from an 
alien-ciuiy, which restricted their traffic ; the indulgence was 
revoked under William III. Under Queen Anne a regulation 
was made to facilitate conversions from the Jews; the Chancellor 
was empowered to enforce from the father of a convert to 
Christianity, a fair and sufficient maintenance. The baptism of 
a rich and influential person of the sect, named Moses Marcus, 
excited a considerable sensation at the time. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the cause of the Jews was brought 
forward under the unpopular auspices of Toland the Freethinker. 
In 1753 a more important measure was attempted. A bill was 
introduced into Parliament for the naturalisation of .all Jews who 
had resided three years in the kingdom, without being absent 
more than three months at a time. It excluded them from civil 
offices, but in other respects bestowed all the privileges of British 
subjects. The bill passed both Houses, and received the royal 
•assent. But the old jealousies only slumbered, they were not 
extinguished. The nation, as if horror-struck at finding those 
whom it h.ad been accustomed to consider as outlaws, thus sud- 
denly introduced into its bosom, burst into an irresistible clamour 
of indignation. The mayor and citizens of London (for mer- 
cantile jealousy mingled with religious prejudices) took the lead 
in denouncing this inroad on the constitution and insult on 
Christianity. The pulpits thundered : a respectable clergyman, 
Tucker, who had written a defence of the measure, was maltreated 
by the populace. The ministry and the houses of parliament 
found it necessary to repeal the obno.xious statute. 

In Italy, till the French Revolution, the Jews enjoyed their 
quiet freedom. In Rome they were confined to their Ghetto, 
and still constrained to listen to periodical sermons, in the 
maritime towns they continued to prosper. 

In Germany the public mind was surprised at the unusual 
phenomenon of a Jew suddenly starting forward in the career of 
letters, and assuming a high and acknowledged rank in the 
rapidly awakening literature of that country, as a metaphysical 
and philosophical writer. This was the celebrated Moses 
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Menclchohn, who, by ^cniu$ and unwearied application, broke 
through Che most formidable obstacles, poverty, dependence, and 
the spirit of his sect. The Jews were proud of his distinction, 
but trembled at his desertion of their ancient opinions ; the 
Christians confidently looked forward to the accession of so en- 
lightened a mind to the Church; the philosophers expected him 
to join in their fierce crusade against religion. Mendelsohn 
maintained bis own calm and independent course. He re^ 
maine<l outwardly a member of the synagogue, while he threw 
aside disdainfully the trammels of I^bbinism ; to a letter of 
Lavater, urging him to embrace Christianity, he returned a firm 
and temperate vindication of his adherence to bis former faith ; 
his mild and amiable spirit had little in communion with the 
unprincipled apostles of infidelity. It would be difficult to define 
the religious opinions of Mendelsohn, whose mind, in some 
respects singuLirly lucid, in others partook of the vague and 
<lreamy mysticism of his countrymen; but if he had any fixed 
view, it probably was to infuse into a kind of philosophic, or, as 
It would now be called, rationalising, Judaism, the spirit of pure 
Christian love. But whatever the opinions of Mendelsohn, 
w hether Jew, Christian, or infidel, his success in letters exercised 
an important influence both on the minds of his own brethren, 
and on the estimation in which the Jews were held, at least, in 
Germany. Many of the Jewish youth, emancipated by bis 
example from the control of Rabbinisin, probably rushed head- 
long down the precipice of unbelief: while on the other band, a 
kindlier feeling gradually arose towaitls the brethren of a man 
whose writings delighted and instructed much of the rising youth 
of Germany. 

In the year 1780, the imperial avant-courier of the Revolution, 
Joseph the Second, ascended the throne. Among the first 
measures of this restless and universal reformer, was a measure 
for the amelioration of the condition of the Jews. In Vienna, 
they had been barely tolerated since their expulsion by Leopold 
the ^irst, This monarch had a Jewish mistress, named EstWr, 
who was shot crossing the bridge from Leopoldstadt to the cap!- 

‘1 3 ^^ crime was, most improbably, charged on the Jews, 
and the aOlicted monarch revenged her loss by the expulsion of 
her brethren from the city. But this exile was not lasting. 
Under Maria Theresa, the Jews were permitted to reside in 
Vienna, and enjoyed a certain sort of protection. In the other 
provinces of the empire they had lived unmolested, unless per- 
haps by ^mc vex«atiou$ local regulationsi or popular commotions 
in the difierent cities. Joseph published his edict of toleration, 
by which he opened to the Jews the schools and the universities 
Oi the empire, and gave them the privilege of taking degrees as 
doctors in philosophy, medicine, and civil law. It enforced 
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upon them ihe wise preliminary measure of establishing primary 
schools for ihcir youth. It throw open the whole circle of traiie 
to their speculations, permitted them to establish m.inufactories 
of all sorts excepting gunpowder, an<l to attend fairs in towns 
where they were not domiciliated. In all the cities of the 
empire it made them liable to a toleration-ta.v, and certain other 
contributions ; but it gave them equal rights, and subjected them 
to the same laws, with the Christians. Some years after, they 
were made liable to military conscription, but according to the 
established Austrian code, not being nobles, they could not rise 
above the rank of non commissioned officers. 

The French Revolution was advancing, that terrible epoch in 
which all that was wise and sound, as well as all that was 
antiquated and iniquitous, in the old institutions of Europe, was 
shattered to the earth— but from which all-merciful Providence 
will no doubt, as from the tornado, the earthquake, and the 
volcanic eruption, deduce much eventual good. I he Revolution 
found some jews in France: after ihcir final expulsion, a few 
Portuguese fugitives had been permitted to take up their abode 
in Bourdeaux and Bayonne. There were a certain number in 
the old papal dominions in Avignon. The conquest of the city 
of Meta, and afterwards of Alsace, included some considerable 
communities under the dominion of France. Ihe Jew’s of this 
latter province presented a remarkable petition, in 1780, to the 
king in council. It complained of the burthen of the seignori.il 
rights. Besides the royal patent of protection, for which they 
paid, the lords of the soil exacted a capitation-tax for the right 
of residence within their domains, from which not even the 
aged nor infirm, nor children, nor even the Rabbins and officers 
of the synagogue, were exempt. These privileges were not 
heretlitary; they expired with the person of the bearer, and for 
each child a special patent was to be purchased. They coin- 
plainetl likewise of the restrictions on their commerce, and or 
the activity of the clergy, who seduced ihcir children at a very 
tender age to submit to baptism. They uroposed, '^•rh great 
justice, that no abjuration of Judaism shoulti be Mrnutted under 
twelve years of age. Tbc appeal to the equity of Louis the Six- 
tcenth was not in vain — the capilaiion-tax was abon^ned in 
1784: and in 1788, a commission was appointed, with the wise 
and good Maleshcrbes at its bead, to devise means for rcmc^el- 
ling on principles of justice all laws relating to the Jews. The 
celebrated Abbd Gregoire gained the prize for a dissertation, 
which was received with great applause, on the means ol work- 
ing the regeneration of the Jews. But the revolutionary 
tribunals were more rapid in their movements than slow 
justice of the sovereign. In 1790. Jews, who had watched 
their opportunity, sent in a petition, cbiming equal rights as 
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citizens. The measure was not passed without considerable 
discussion ; but Mirabcau and Rabaut St. Etienne declared 
themselves their advoc.ates, and the Jews were recognised as 
free citizens of the CTcat republic. 

A parallel has often been instituted between Cromwell and 
Buonaparte; it is a curious coincidence that both should have 
been engaged in designs for the advantage of the Jews. In the 
year 1806, while this extraordinary man was distributing to his 
followers the kingdoms of Europe, and consolidating the supe- 
riority of France over the whole continent, the world heard with 
amazement, almost bordering on ridicule, that he had summoned 
a grand S.anhcdrin of the Jews to assemble at Paris. We are 
more inclined to look for motives of policy in the acts of Napo- 
leon, than of vanity or philanthropy; nor does it seem unlikely 
that in this singular transaction he contemplated remotely, if not 
immediately, both commercial and military objects. He might 
hope to turn to his own advantage, by a cheap sacrifice to the 
national vanity, the wide-extended and rapid correspondence of 
the Jews throughout the world, which notoriously outstripped 
his own couriers, and the secret ramifications of their trade — 
which not only commanded the supply of the precious metals, 
but much of the internal traffic of Europe, and probably made 
great inro.tds on his continental system. At all events, in every 
quarter of Europe, the Jews would be invaluable auxiliaries of a 
commissariat ; and as the reconstruction of the kingdom of 
Poland might at any time enter into his political system, their 
aid might not be unworthy of consideration. It must, however, 
Iw acknowledged, that the twelve questions submitted to the 
Sanhedrin seem to refer to the Jews strictly as subjects and 
citizens of the empire. They were, briefly, as follows: — 1. Is 
polygamy allowed among the Jews? II. Is divorce recognised 
by the Jewish law? Ill, Can Jews intermarry with Christians? 
IV. Will the French people be esteemed by the Jews as strangers 
or as brethren? V. In what relation, according to the Jewish 
law, would the Jews stand tow.ards the French? VI. Do Jews 
bom in France consider it their native country? Are they bound 
n customs of the land ? Vll. Who elect the 

Rabbins? VIII. What are the legal powers of the Rabbins? 
IX. Is the election and authority of the Rabbins grounded on 
law or custom ? X. Is there any kind of business in which Jews 
may not be engaged? XI. Is usury to their brethren forbidden 
by the Law ? XII. Is it pennitted or forbidden to practise usury 
with strangers? The answers of the deputies were clear and 
praise: as they tend to elucidate the opinions of the more 
enlightened Jews, they are subjoined, with as much conciseness 
as possible, though, we suspect, that they are not universaUy 
recognised as the authoritative sentence pf ^bp natioq. 1. Poly. 
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gimy is forbidden, according to a decree of the S>'nod of Worms, 
in 1030. Jl. Divorce is allowed, but in ibis respect the Jews 
recognise the authority of the civil law of the Lind in which they 
live. III. Intermarriages with Christians are not forbidden, 
though difficulties arise from the different forms of marriage. 
1 \'. The Jews of France recognise in the fullest sense the French 
people as their brethren. V. The reliiion of the Jew to the 
Frenchman is the same as of Jew to Jew. The only distinction 
is in their religion. VI. The Jews acknowledged France as 
their country when oppressed, — how much more must they when 
admitted to civil rights! VII. The election of the Rabbins is 
neither defined nor uniform. It usaally rests with the heads of 
each family in the community. Vlll. The Rabbins have no 
judicial power; the Sanhedrin is the only legal tribunal. The 
Jews of France and Italy being subject to the et^ual Liws of the 
land, whatever power they might otherwise exercise, is annulled. 

IX. The election and powers of the Rabbins rest solely on usage. 

X. All business is permitted to the Jews. The Talmud enjoins 
that every Jew be taught some trade. XI. XII. The Mosaic 
institute forbids unlawful interest; but this was the law of an 
agricultural people. The Talmud allows interest to be taken 
from brethren and strangers ; it forbids usury. 

In 1807 the Sanhedrin was formally assembled, according to 
a plan for the regular organisation of the Jews throughout the 
empire. Every 2000 Jews were to form a sjTjagoguc and a con- 
sistory, consisting of one head and two inferior Rabbins, with 
three householders of the town where the consistory was held. 
The consistory chose twenty-five Notables, above thirty years 
old, for their council Bankrupts and usurers were excluded; 
the consistory was to watch over the conduct of the Rabbins; 
the central consistory of Paris was to be a Supreme Tribunal, 
with the power of appointing or deposing the Rabbins; the 
Rabbins were to publish the decrees of the Sanhedrin, to preach 
obedience to the Laws, to urge their people to enter into the 
military service! to pray in the synagogues for the Imperi.al 
House ! In 1807, the Sanhedrin assembled in great form, and 
gcneially ratified the decrees of the Deputies. 'I'he Imperial 
edict confirmed the whole system of organisation, though the 
triumph of the Jews was in some de^ec iimped by an ordinance, 
aimed chiefly at those of the Rhenish provinces. It interdicted 
the Jews from lending money to minors without consent of their 
guardians, to wives without consent of their husbands, to soldiers 
without consent of their officers. It annulled all bills, for which 
"value received” could not be proved. All Jews engaged in 
commerce were obliged to lake out a patent, all strangers to 
invest some property in land and agriculture. The general effect 
of all these measures was shown in a return made in 1808. It 

Q Q 
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reported that there were 80,000 Jews in the dominion of France, 
1232 landed proprietors, not reckoning the owners of bouses, 
707 military, 2360 artisans, 250 manufacturers. • 

The laws of France relating to the Jews have remained un* 
altered : in Italy, excepting in the Tuscan dominions, they have 
become again subject to the ancient regulations. In Germany, 
some hostility is yet lurking in the popular feeling, not so much 
from religious animosity, as from commercial jealousy, in me 
great trading towns, Hamburgh, llrcmen, Lubeck, and particu- 
larly Frankfort, where they are still liable to an oppressive tax 
for the right of residence- Nor did the ancient nobility behold, 
without sentiments of natural indignation, their proud patrimonial 
estates falling, during the great political changes, into the hands 
of the more prosperous Israelites. Nevertheless their condition, 
both poliiical and intellectual, has been rapidly improving. 
Hefore the fall of Napoleon, besides many of the smaller states, 
the Grand Duke of linden in 1809, the King of Prussia m 1812, 
the Duke of Mccklcnburgh Schwerin in 1812, the King or 
Bavaria in 1813, issued ordinances, .admitting the Jews to civil 
rights, exempting them from p-tnicular imposts, and otiening to 
them all tr.ulcs and professions. The Act for the federative 
constitution of Germany, passed at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, pledges the Diet to turn its attention to the amelioration of 
the civil state of the Jews throughout the empire. The King of 
Prussia had, before this, given security that he would noWy 
redeem his pledge; he had long paid great attention to the 
encouragement of education among the Jews; and in his rapidly 
improving dominions, the Israelites are said to be by no means 
the Last in the career of advancement. Nor has his benevolence 
been wasted on an ungrateful race ; they are reported to be 
attached, with patriotic leal, to their native land ; many Jews are 
stated to have fallen in the Prussian ranks at Waterloo. D^ng 
the last year, while the states of Wirtemberg were discussing a 
bill for the extension of civil rights to the Jews, the populace of 
Stutgard surrounded the Hall of Assembly with fierce outcries, 
“Down with the Jews, down with the friends of the Jewsl” 
The Slates maintained their dignity, and, unmoved, proceeded 
to the ratification of the obnoxious ^ict. 

The policy of the Russian government seems to have been to 
endeavour to overthrow the iGbbinical authority, and to relieve 
the crowded Polish provinces by transferring the Jews to less 
densely peopled parts of their dominions, where, it was hoped, 
they might be induced or compelled to become an agricultural 
race. An Ukase of the Emperor Alexander, in 1803-4, prohibited 
the practice of small trades to the Jews of Poland, and proposed 
to transport numbers of them to agricultural settlements. He 
transferred, likewise the management of the revenue of the 
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communities, from the Rabbins, who were accused of malvers* 
ation, Co the Elders. A recent decree of the Emperor Nicholas 
appears to be aimed partly at the Rabbins, who arc to be 
immediately excluded by the police from any town they may 
enter, and at the petty traffickers, who are entirely prohibited in 
the Russian dominions; though the higher order of merchants, 
such as bill-brokers and contractors, are admitted, on receiving 
an express permission from government : artisans and handi- 
craftsmen are encouraged, though they are subject to rigorou.s 
police regulations, and must be attached to some guild or 
fraternity. They cannot move without a passport. 

it only remains to give the best estimate we can afford of the 
number of the Jews now dispersed throughout the four quarters 
of the world. Such statements must of necessity be extremely 
loose and imperfect. Even in Europe it would be difficult to 
approximate closely to the truth; bow much more so in Africa and 
Asia, where our data depend on no statistic returns, and where 
the habits of the people are probably less stationary. 

It iscalcuUted that there exist between four and five millions* 
of this people, descended in a direct line from, and maintaining 
the same laws with, their forefathers, who, above 3000 years ago, 
retreated from Egypt under the guidance of their inspired 
lawgiver. 

In Africa we know little more of their numbers than that they 
are found along the whole coast, from Morocco to Eg)'pl : they 
travel with the caravans into the interior, nor is there probably 
a region undiscovered by Christian enterprise, which has not 
been visited by (he Jewish trafficker. In Morocco they arc said 
to be held in low estimation, and to be treated with great 
indignity by the Moors. 

In Egypt, 1 50 families alone inhabit that great city, Alexandria, 
which has so often flowed with torrents of Jewish blood, and 
where, in the splendid days of the Macedonian city, (heir still 
recruited wealth excited the rapacious jealousy of the hostile 
populace or oppressive government. 

In Cairo, the number of Jews is stated at 2000, including, it 
should seem, sixty Karaite families. The Falisbas, or Jewish 
tribe named by Ilrucc, inhabit the borders of Abyssinia; .and it 
is probable that in that singular kingdom many Jews either 
dwell or make their periodical visits.f 

* A statement has Just been published in this country, from the Weimar 
Geographical Ephemcrides, which gives (he whole number of leMi at little 
more than three t^llions. We should conceive the Asiatic, nna perhaps the 
Russian, stated too low ; but we subjoin their numbers. 

t In the Wdmar Si.'itement the Jews of Africa sUnd as follows: — 
Morocco and Fe*. 300.000: Tunis. 130,000; Algiers. 30,000; Gabes or 
Habesh, ao.ooo; Tripoli ia,ooo: Egypt, la.ooo. Total, 504.000. 
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In Asia the Jews still most likely ntight be found in consider- 
able numbers on tlie verge of the Continent; in China, where we 
are not aware that their communities have ceased to exist; and 
on the coast of Malabar, in Cochin, where two distinct races, 
called black and uhitc jews, were visited by Dr. Buchanan. 
The traditions of the latter averred that they had found their 
way to that region after the fall of Jerusalem ; but the date they 
assigned for their migration singularly coincided with that of a 
persecution in Persia, about A.c. fro"' whence, most likely, 
they found their way to India. The origin of the black Jews is 
more obscure: it is not impossible that they may have been 
converts of the more civilised whites, or, more probably, are 
descendants of black slaves. The Malabar Jews were about 
1000; they possessed a co|»y of the Old Testament. Many are 
found in other parts of the Hast Indies. 

In Bokhara reside 2000 families of Jews; in Balkh, 150. 

In Persia they have deeply partaken of the desolation which 
has fallen on the f.iir provinces of that land; their numbers were 
variously stated to Mr. Wolff at 2974 «'‘nd 3590 families. Tbeir 
chief communities arc .at Shiraz and lspah.an, Kashoan and Yard. 
They are subject to the he.avicsi exactions, and to the capricious 
despotism of the governors. “ I have travelled far," said a Jew 
to Mr. WollT; "the Jews arc cvcryvvhcrc princes, in compnnson 
with those in the land of Persia. Hc.avy is our captivity, heavy 
is our burthen, he.avy is our slavery; anxiously we wait for 
redemption." 

In Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient scats of the Baby- 
lonian Jews .arc still occupied by 5270 families, exclusive of those 
in B.agd.ad and Bassora. The latter arc described as a fine race, 
both in form and intellect; in the provinces they arc broken in 
mind and body by the heavy exactions of the pashas, and by long 
ages of sluggish ignorance. At Bagdad the ancient title of 
Prince of the Captivity, so long, according to the accounts of 
the Jews, entirely suppressed, was borne by an ancient Jew 
named Is.iac. He paid dear for his honour; be was suddenly 
summoned to Constantinople and imprisoned. 

At Damascus there arc seven s)*nagogues and four colleges. 

In Arabia, whether not entirely expelled by Mahomet, or 
having returned to their ancient dwellings in later periods, the 
Bcni-Khaibr still retain their Jewish descent and faith. In 
Yemen reside 2658 families, 18,000 souls. 

In Palestine, of late years, the Israelites have greatly in- 
creased ; it is said, but we are inclined to doubt the numbers, 
that 10,000 inh.abit Safet and Jerusalem. They are partly 
KanaYics; some very pathetic hymns of this interesting Israelitish 
race have been published in the Journals of Mr. Wolff, which 
must have a singularly affecting sound when heard from children 
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of IsraeJ, bewailing, upon the ver>' ruins of Jerusalem, the fallen 
city, and the suffering people.* 

In the Turkish dominions, not including the barbary States, 
the Israelites are calculated at 800,000. In Asia Minor they are 
numerous, in general unenlightened, rap.acious, warred on, and 
at war with mankind. 

In Constantinople thev are described as the most fierce and 
fanatical race which inhabit the city : hated by and hating the 
Greeks with the unmitigated animosity of ages, they lend them- 
selves to every atrocity for which the government may demand 
unrelenting executioners. They were employed in the barbarous 
murder and maltreatment of the body of the Patriarch; on the 
other hand, the old rumours of their crucifying Chnstian children 
are still revived: the body of a youth was found pierced with 
many wounds; the murder was, with one voice, charged upon 
the Jews. Their numljers are stated at 40,000. 

At Adrianople rcsule 800 families, with thirteen synagogues. 

In S.ilonichi, 30,000 possess thirty synagogues; and in this 
city the ancient Thcssaloiiica, the most learned of the Kaslcrn 
Rabbins are reported to teach in their schools, with great 

diligence, the old Talmudic learning. 

In the Crimea the Karaites stiU possess their uild and 
picturesque mountain-fortress, so bermtifully described by Dr. 
Clarke, with its cemetery reposing under its ancient and peace- 
ful grove, and retain the simple manners of an industrious and 
blameless people, who are proverbial elsewhere, as in this 
settletnent, for their honesty. Their numbers amount to about 


In the Russian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus and in 
Georgia, their numbers are considerable. In Georgia some of 
them are serfs attached to the soil; some, among the wi d tribes 
about Caucasus, are bold and niarouding horsemen, like their 


Tartar compatriots. ^ . . , u j- » 

But the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the adjacent pro- 
vinces of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, is still the great seat 
of the modem Jewish population. Three 'niUions h.ivc been 
stated to exist in these regions; but proUibly this is a gre.it 
exaggeration. In Poland they form the 
betimen the haughty nobles and the miserable cultural 
villains of that kingdom-t The rapid increase of their popula- 
tion, beyond all possible maintenance by trade, embarrasses the 


• Asia ;~Asiatic Turkey. Arablos, ^.000 ; 

China, 60.000; Turkistan. 40,000; Province of Iran. 35.000, RussLam Asw, 

^Ta during the insurrection In 

Pol^nJ* 
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government. They cannot .ascend, or descend; they m^y not 
become possessory they are averse to becoming cultivators, of 
the soil; they swarm in all the towns. In some districts, as in 
Volhynia, they are described by Bishop James as a fine race, 
with the lively expressive eye of the Jew, and forms, though not 
robust, active and well-proportioned. Of late years much 
attention, under the sanction of the government, has been paid 
to their education, and a great institution established for this 
purpose at Warsaw. 

The number of Jews in the Austrian dominions is estimated, 
including Gallicia, at 650,000; in the Prussian dominions, at 
135,000; in the rest of Germany, 138,000. The Emperor of 
Austria has aftbrded to Europe the novel sight of a Jew created 
A baron, and invested with a patent of nobility. 

In Denmark and Sweden the Jews arc in considerable num- 
bers; those resident in Copenhagen were stated, in 1819, at 
1491. They enjoy freedom of trade and the protection of the 
government. 

The Netherlands contain 80,000. 

In France, now deprived of the German and iLalian provinces 
of the empire, the Israelites are reckoned at about 40 or 50,000. 

I n Spain, the iron edict of Ferdinand and Isabella still excludes 
the Isr.iclitc. At the extremity of (he land, in Gibraltar, 3 or 
4000 are found under the equitable protection of Great Britain. 

In Portugal they have l^cn tolerated since the time of the 
late king, John VI., who remunerated their sciadccs in intro- 
ducing large cargoes of corn during a famine, by the recognition 
of their right to inhabit Lisbon.* 

In Italy their numbers arc considcrablc.t It is said that 
many have taken refuge in Tuscany from the sterner government 
of Sardinia; where, under the French dominion, among a Jewish 
population of 5S43» there were 182 landed proprietors, 402 chil- 
dren attended the public schools : 7000 is given as their number 
in the Austrian territories in Italy. 

In Great Britain the number of Jews is variously stated from 


Europe: — in Russia and I’oland, 659,809; Austria, 453,534; European 
Turkey, »i,ooo; States of the German ConfcderBlion, 138,000; Prussia, 
134,000; Netherlands, 8^000; France, 60,000; Iialy, 36.000: Great Britain, 
13,0001 Cracow, 7300; Ionian Isles, 70001 Dentnarit, 6000; Swltierland, 
1970; Sweden, 450. Total number of Jews in Europe. 1,016,053; or a 
proportion of an 113th part of the population, ealoulated at •aan rotlilons.-— 
Wttmar Siaitvunl. ' 

•vt 1 ?® ** Informed, on the authority of a veiy Intelligent Italian, 

that the number of Jews In Italy is greatly underrated. Some suppose that 
they amount to near zao.000. In the Austrian dominions they are rnmemely 
numero^ In the district of Mantua alone, under the former kingdom of 
Italy. rlCT were reckoned at 5000. In Parma and ModtnaTTOoa In 
Venice, TWany, and (be Papal States, they abound. 
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12,000 to 25,000.* They are entitled to every privilege ot British 
subjects, except certain corporate offices and seats in parliament, 
from which they are excluded by the recent act, which requires 
an oath to be taken on the faith of a Christian. They cannot 
vote for members of parliament, at least might be disqu.alilicd 
from so doing by the form of the Oath of Abjuration ; and they 
are excluded from the higher branches of the learned professions 
by the same cause, and probably by restrictions on education ; 
from the lower chiefly by popul.ir opinion and their own habits. 
In the city of London they are prevented by municipal regula- 
tions from taking out their freedom — a restriction which subjects 
them to great occasional embarrassment and vexation, as no one 
can legally follow a retail trade, without having previously gone 
through this ceremony. 

In America the Jews arc calculated at about 6000 ; the few m 
the former dominions of Spain and Portugal are de->ccndants of 
those who, under the assumed name of Christians, fled from the 
Inquisition. In Surinam, a prosperous community is settled 
under the protection of the Dutch; they were originally estab- 
lish^ at Cayenne; there arc some in Jamaica. In the United 
Sta'es their principal settlements arc at New York, Philadelphia, 

and Charlestown. T , , 

Such, according to the best authorities to which we have 
access, is the number and distribution of the children of Israel ; 
they are still found in every quarter of the world, under every 
climate, in every region, under every forin of government, 
wearing the indelible national stamp on their features, united 
by the close moral affinity of habits and feelings, and, at least 
the mass of the community, treasuring in their hearts the same 
reliance on their national privileges, the same trust m the 
promises of their God, the same conscientious attachment to the 
institutions of their faibcrs. 

History, which is the record of the Past, has now discharged 
its office : it presumes not to raise the mysterious veil which the 
Almighty has spread over the Future. The destinies of this 
wonderful people, as of all mankind, arc in the hands of ihe All- 
wise Ruler of the Universe; his decrees will be acconi^plishetl ; 
his truth, his goodness, and his wisdom vindicated. Phis, how- 
ever, we may venture to assert, that tnie religion wiU 
with the dissemination of knowledge; the more en ightcncd the 
Jew lUcomes, the less credible will it appear that the Umversa 
Father intended an exclusive religion, confined to one family 


• Since the first edition of this work, thdr number has been stated in 

Parliament at near 30.000. •• u rnn- ncm- 

* America North America. 5000: Nether andish Colonic^ 5 «>. 
erara and Essequibo, aoa Total. S 70 O. New Holland. Sp.-iVeim.2r 
Siattmtnt, 
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among ihe race of m.in, to be pcrm.ment : the more evident that 
the faith which embraces the whole human race within the 
sphere of ils benevolence, is alone adapted to a more advanced 
and civilised age. On the other hand, Christianity, to work any 
change on the hereditary religious pride of the Jew, on bis in* 
flexible confidence in bis inalienable privileges, must put off the 
hostile and repulsive aspect which it has too long worn; it must 
show itself as the faith of reason, of universal peace and good- 
will to man, and thus, unanswerably, prove its descent from the 
All-wise and All-merciful Father. 




APPENDIX. 


The Preface to the Third Volume of a former Edition of 
this work ended with these words:— “In the works of writers 
hostile to revelation, the author has seen many objections em- 
barrassing to those who take up a narrow system of interpreting 
the Hebrew writings; to those who adopt a more rational 
latitude of exposition, none.” In the few sentences prefixed to 
the present Edition, he has referred to the opinions of Palcy 
on this subject; on further consideration, and for the conveni- 
ence of the reader, he subjoins that writers Ch.apier, from 
his celebrated work on the Evidences, on the Connexion of 
Christianity with the Jewish History. 


“Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution; and, independently of his authority, 1 con- 
ceive it to be very difficult to assign any other cause for the 
commencement or existence of that institution ; especiaUyfor the 
singular circumstance of the Jews adhering to the Unity, when 
every other people slid into polytheism; for their being men in 
religion, children in everything else; behind other nations in the 
arts of peace and war, superior to the most improved in their 
sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity. Undoubtedly, 
also, our Saviour recognises the prophetic character of many of 
their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound, as 
Christians, to go. But to make Christianity answerable, with its 
life, for the circumstantial truth of each separate pass.age of the 
Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, the mfonnatiop, 
fidelity, and Judgment, of every writer m it, is to bring, 1 wiu 
not say great, but unnecessary, difficulties into the whole system. 
These books were universally read and received by the Jews of 
our Saviour’s time. He and his Apostles, m common with all 
other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used them. Yc^ 
except where he expressly ascribes a divine authony to particular 
predictions, I do not know that we s^ictly draw any con- 
clusion from the books being so used and applied, beside the 
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proof, which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety and reception 
at that time. In this view, our Scriptures afford a valuable 
testimony to that of the Jews. But the nature of this testimony 
ought to be understood. It is surely very different from what 
it is sometinici represented to be— a specific ratification of 
each particular fact and opinion; and not only of each particular 
fact, but of the motives assigned for every action, together with 
the judgment of praise or dis[)raise bestowed upon them. Saint 
James, in his Epistle, says, * Ye have heard of the patience of 
Job, and have seen the end of the I.ord.* Notwithstanding this 
text, the reality of Job’s history, and even the existence of such 
a person, has been always deemed a fair subject of inquiry and 
discussion amongst Christian divines. St. James’s authority is 
considered as good evidence of the existence of the Book of Job 
at that time, and of its reception by the Jews; and of nothing 
more. St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, has this 
similitude: — ‘ Now as jannes and jambres withstood Moses, so 
do these also resist the truth.’ Those names are not found in 
the Old Te.stamcnt. And it is uncertain whether St. Paul took 
them from some apocryphal writing then extant, or from tradition. 
But no one ever imagined that St. Paul is here asserting the 
authority of the writing, if it was a written account which he 
quoted, or making himself answerable for the authenticity of the 
tradition ; much less that he so involves himself with either of 
these questions as that the credit of his own history and mission 
should depend upon the fact, whether Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses or not. For what reason a more rigorous interpret- 
.ation should be nut upon other references, it is difficult to know. 
1 do not mean that other passages of the Jewish History stand 
upon no better evidence than the history of Job, or of Jannes 
and Jambres (I think much otbenvisc); but I mean that a 
reference, m the New Testament, to a passage in the Old, docs 
not so fix Us authontyi as to exclude all inquiry into the separate 
reasons upon which its credibility is founded; and that it is an 
unwa^antable, as well as unsafe, rule, to laydown concerninirthe 
Jewish History, what was never laid down concerning any other, 
that either every particular of it must be true, or the whole false 
I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because 
a fashion, revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of 
hjs school, seems to have much prevailed of late, of attacking 

Si Judaism. Some objections o? 

this class are founded on misconstruction, some on exaggeration, 

but ^proceed upon a supposition, which has not bcen^Lde out 

at‘estation which the author and first 

^ Oimtianily gave to the nussion of Moses and the 

'’ll ° of ‘he Jewish 

History, and so extends as to make Christianity responsible in 
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its own credlbUily for the circumstantial truth (I had almost said 
for the critical accuracy) of every narrative contained in the Old 
Testament.” * 

Paley wrote duringthc fiercest heat of battle against the Christian 
faith, but be was too manly and courageousarcasoner to abandon 
any position which his singularly clear and powerful undersUnding 
considered cither tenable or important. But, in fact, it is not 
necessary to rake into the dust of buried infidelity, to discover 
the objections to which he alludes; they are perpetually current 
amongst us, and rise up to every mind which ventures ^ think, 
to inquire, or to reason on such subjects. These difficulties, 
whicl). on the view of Paley, and. if the Author i^nay presume to 
add his own, fall at once to the ground, may be briefly stated 
under the following heads. The ist, perhaps the least important, 
is the discrepancies between the difrcrcnt books and narratives 
of the Old Testament. Now these, which can only be fairly 
appreciated after a profound and critical study of t^he whole text, 
and each separate narrative (a study which has been for sornc 
time almost m abeyance in this country), are on y perplexing to 
those who consider the Hebrew books as infallible oracles, not 
only of moral and religious truth, but even of 
historical incident. To him who receives them as the records of 
honest and faithful historians (and in this light some of our mo^ 
sober divines arc content to consider the Lvangclists), far from 
losing their authority, their general credibility is rather strcngih- 

'"ll. *the^objections raised against many of the actions of 
those who were employed as instruments of D*vme Pr^idcnce 
for specific purposes, some observations have been offered at the 
end of the first book. Of these, it may be added, many arc 
CTounded on ignorance of ancient or of Eastern manners and 
Sstoi^, or on disregard of the suic of civilisation at the part»cuUr 
SriX and hence the Author has studiously endeavoured to 
throw an Oriental cast over hie earlier narrative, for, unless con- 
sidered with reference to Eastern usages, it is impossible to 
com^hend the real spirit of the History. Where moral dclm- 
aSes have been the subject of hostile animadversion, the 

iiciuaIIv in0t bv ihc unsatisfactory iiDSWcr of 

of rtf 'u- 

• Paley’s Evidences, Part III. Chap- 3. 
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Jews are to be considered, excepting where their actions are 
unequivocally sanctioned by the Almighty, as possessing any 
claim upon our reverence or admiration more than ordinary 
mortals. Hero, again, the difficulties are entirely of our own 
making; we have chosen, without warrant from reason or revel- 
ation, to conclude that the instruments must necessarily be the 
favourites of the Almighty; and thus embarrass ourselves with 
the necessity of vindicating all their actions. While, on the 
other view, if the worst which the subtle sarcasm of Bayle, the 
more sportive malice of Voltaire, or the rude vehemence of 
Paine, have asserted or insinuated, were true to the letter, it 
becomes utterly unimportant and iITelc^'ant to the great question, 
the truth of the Christian or Mosaic religion. 

111. The historical insignificance of the chosen people, as a 
nation, and some of the minute provisions of the law, have formed 
another strong ground of objection. Neither has this question 
been altogether fairly met. The latter vanishes at once before 
the candid consideration of the general scope and character of 
the Mosaic institutes: the former, our view of the History may, 
perhaps, in some degree have answered, particularly where we 
nave contrasted Moses with other hum.an legislators. In truth, 
while the more important religious design of the Jewish con- 
stitution has absorbed the attention, its remarkable political 
character has generally escaped observation. But undoubtedly 
a great step in civil improvement was made in the Hebrew 
polity; so great, tli.it those who trace the benignant designs of 
Divine Providence in the development of the hum.an race, might 
hence infer, even without any other evidence, the overruling 
goodness of the Deity. The only national governments known 
at the time of the foundation of the Jewish commonwealth, were 
the Oriental despotism, the abuse of the Patriarchal rule, and 
the scarcely less tyrannical aristocracy of Castes. In the Hebrew 
Institutes, for the first time in the history of man, the welfare of 
the whole community was assumed as the end and object of the 

e . The federal constitution of the Hebrews Is a sort of link 
cn the arbitrary monarchies or priestly oligarchies of Asia, 
and the free republics of Europe ; .avoiding, with singular felicity, 
the evils of both : in the former, the overweening power of the 
sovcreiCTi or the order— the unmitigated slavery of the lower 
class of the community in the latter. 

IV. There is one other point which all calm reasoners approach 
with some degree of reluct.ancc — the fierce and sanguinary char- 
acter of some of the tninsactions recorded In the c.arly History 
of the Jews, particularly the authorisation, or, if our stem oppo« 
nents will, the command of the extirpation of the Canaanites. 
Any attempt to throw light on this subject. If successful, would 
surely deserve the gratitude, if not quite satisfactory, the candid 
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considemtion of all thougluful Chrisii-ins. The common answer, 
so strongly urged, among other powerful writers, by I'aley— the 
appeal to the analogy of nature; and the argument, that the 
Almighty might employ the arms of an invading people, as well 
as the earthquake or pestilence, to punish some “high-viced" 
race, is full and saUsfaciory, as regards half, but only half, the 
question. Were such a Divine commission issued to a civilised 
nation in the present day, we should consider, not only the evil 
wrought on the destroyed, but on the destroyers : the habits of 
bloody and relentless warfare— the excitement of the fiercesr 
passions— the contempt for human life— and all the brutalising 
effects produced on national character by being engaged in a war 
of extermination. But throw the transaction back into its proper 
stage of civilisation, and represent it as the common barbarous 
warfare of a barbarous age, the case is materially altered. 
What if one generation (for the conquest was clearly intended 
to be completed by one generation) were left to the unreclaimed 
ferocity of the more savage state, before the milder genius or 
the Mosaic institutes was to subdue these fierce conquerors into 
a peaceful agricultural people? In this case we have nothing 
more than the ordinary and common development of society— an 
event which finds its melancholy precedent in the early historv 


of almost every nation.* . j 

Hence, although the political history of the Jews was selected 

as the main object of our work, it is not, if fairly considered, 
without its advantages in a religious point of view, as thus tend- 
ing to obviate difficulties which can scarcely escape the notice of 
any attentive reader of the Sacred History. 

But however, in these respects, our work may have depariea 
from the usual view of the Jewish annals, the point which seems 
to have made the strongest impression, and has been urged with 
the greatest vehemence against the “ History of the J®^®» 
regards the nunner in which the miracles are relai^. will it 
be credited that, after all the clamour, proceeding, in soine in- 
stances, from quarters where such ignorance is almost incredible, 
the interpretations in this work, with two or three exceptions, are 
the same with those which have been long current in the most 
popular books; in Calmct, in Natural Histones of the Bible, m 
Commentaries of all classes, and even in the Family Bible s 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge? The Author 


• In the History we have pointed out the barbarity of warfare common 
among the tribes (n Palestine ; in the contemporary, or 
EevDilan sculptures, we have some hoind illustrations of the fewity of the 
timw-captiva bound alive to the whming wheels of 
Hamilton^ AJgyptiaca). or coolly rauulatcd. in 

the scribe taking regular note of the number of amputated bmbs. (See 
GiampolUou*s Letters from Egypt.) 
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ventures to request the reader’s nttciition to the following 
Parallel. On the subject of the first miraculous event, the De- 
struction of the “ Cities of the Plain," a Critic, who, if he bad 
substituted calm reason, erudition somewhat more general and 
extensive, and Christian candour for passionate declamation, 
would have written with more effect, bursts out into the following 
indignant apostrophe:— “ Who art thou, O man, who hast dared 
to lay bare the works of the Almighty arm, and delineate with 
such easy familiarity the acts of Him whose thoughts arc not as 
thy thoughts, and whose ways are not as thy ways? . . . IVecare 
not ■whai foundation the writer tnay have for such bold descrip- 
Hons, nor how he may attempt to overwhelm us with the learning 
of Roscnmullcr or Michaelis." * A profoundly learned divine 
would probably have hc.ard of certain celebrated dissertations of 
Le Clerc on these points. Our valiant opponent proceeds to 
declare himself ready to encounter “a thousand Germans" in 
such a cause : the Author, however, has no intention of summon- 
ing to bis aid these foreign and suspected auxiliaries — be will go 
no further than that Family Bible to which be alluded above. 
The Author would add, that where be differs from it on these 
points, it is often because some of the circumstances which he 
has introduced have come to light subsequent to the publication 
of that useful work. 

* Who but (his writer (says (he s.'ime critic), unless he were a sceptic, 
would have uttered (he supposition that, when he stew the Egyptian, "an 
unformed notion of delivcriDg his countrymen from their Iwndage wns 
Already brooding in the mind of Moses Let us hear what the Proto- 
Martyr, St. Stephen, s.->ys on this subject. “When he (Moses) wns full 
forty years old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren, the children of 
Israel ; and seeing one of them Buffer wrong, he defended him, and avenged 
him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyptian. For he supposed his 
brethren vsould have understood host) that GMbyhis hand wuld deliver 
them, but they understood net." — Acts vii. 93—35, ftc. &c. 
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DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


l-amily Biblt. 

The plain where these cities stood, 
which had been pleasant and fruitful, 
like an earthly paradise. «-as first in- 
fl.-imed by lightninfr. which set fire 
to the bitumen with which it was 
replete ; and it was afterwards over- 
flowed by the waters of the Jordan, 
which diffused itself there, .and 
(ormeil ihc Dead Sea. or I-akc of 
Sodom, called also the Lake Asphalt* 
ites, because of the asphalt us or bitu- 
men with which it abounded; and 
the Salt Sea. because the Hebrews 
crill nitre and bitumen, salt; &c. &c. 
&C.-CALMKT.— Bps. Patkick and 
POCOCKK. — MAUNDkKLL. 


Familv Library. 

The valley of the Iordan, in which 
the cities of Sodom, ^morrali, 
Adma, and Tseboim, were situated, 
was rich and highly cultivated, U 
most probable, that the river then 
ilovsed in a deep and uninterrupted 
clianncl down a regular descent, and 
discharged itself into the eastern gulf 
of the Red Sea, The cities stood on 
a soil broken and undermined with 
veins of bitumen and sulphur. These 
inflammable sul^Linces, set on fire 
by lightning, caused a tremendous 
convulsion; the waler-courscs, l)Oth 
the river and the canals, by which 
the land was extensively irrigated, 
burst their hanks; the cities, the 
walls of which were, perhaps, built 
from the combustible iimterials of tlie 
soil, were entirely swallowed up by 
the fiery inundation ; and the whole 
valley, which had been compared to 
Paradise and to the well-watered 
corn-fields of the Nile, became a 
dead and fetid lake. 


transforaiation 

It b probable that some of the 
dr^ful shower which destroyed the 
cities of the plain, overlook her, and, 
falling upon her, wrapped her body 
in a sheet of nilro-sulphurcous mat- 
ter; which congealed like a cwt, as 
hard as a stone, and made her ap- 
pear like a pillar of salt, her body 
being, as it were, corroded with it. 
losephus says that the pillar was re- 
maining in hb time.— Bl*s. I atrick 
and W11.SOH, 


SWEETENING OF THE 

It b a question, whether those 
bitter waters were sweetened ^ the 
miraculous power of God, or by the 
mttural property of the tree to which 
God directed Moses* Most pro- 
t>ably. It b to be attributed to ^ 
former.— (S tackhouse.) Nicbuhr, 
when upon the spot where inU 


OF I-OT'S WIFE. 

Hb wife, lingering behind, was 
suffocated by the sulphureous va- 
pours, and her body encrusted with 
the ^ino particles which filled the 
atmosphere. Uiter iradition, founded 
on a Ulcral interpretation of the Mo- 
saic account, pointed to a heap or 
column of salt, which bore. j)crhaps, 
some resemblance to the human 
form, and was believed even by the 
historian Josephus, who had seen il, 
to be the pillar into which she w,is 
transformed. 


WATERS OF MARAH. 

Tlie spring was sweetened by the 
branch of a tree which Moses cast 
into it, whether from the natural 
virtue of the plant seems uncertain. 
A plant with ihbproperty b Indicated 
in the papers of Forskal, who tra- 
velled with Niebuhr as botanist. 
Burckhardt suggests the berry of the 
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family BihU. 

miracle was performed, inquired after 
w ood capable of producing such an 
effect, but could ^in no information 
of any. The water of these parts 
continues so bad to this day. and is 
50 fnuch in want of improv’cmcnt, 
that, had (he discovery of a wood, 
possessing such a corrective quality, 
been communicated to Moses, it 
could hardly have been lost.-— (C ai^ 
MET'S Dictionary.^ The Arzbs call 
a shrub, or tree, not unlike our 
hawthorn in form or flower, by the 
name of Ebvah. It was with this 
wood, they say, Moses sweetened the 
waters of Klarah.^BnucE. 


Bami/v Library, 

Gharkad, a shrub which grows in the 
neighbourhood.* 


THE QUAILS. 


God gave quails to his people 
twice: once on this occasion, a 
short time oAer they had passed the 
Red Sea; and a second time, at the 
encampment called Kibroth-hattaa* 
vah, or 'Mhc graves of lust.’*— 
Numb.xi. 31—54 ; Ps. cv. 40- Both of 
these happened in the spring, when 
the quails pass from Asia into Europe. 
'Then they are found in great qunn* 
tities on the coasts of the Reil 
and the Mcdiicrmnean. God» by 
a wind, drove them within and 
nbout the camp of Israel; nnd in 
this the miracle consisted, that they 
were brought so seasonably to thb 
plAM, and in so great numbers, as to 
suflice two or three millions of per* 
sons longer than n '.month. Some 
pmons. think locusts to have been 
here intended; but. the other sense Is 
that of the Oriental Interpreters In 
general, of the Greek translators, and 
of Josephus.— (C auiet.) The quail 
of the desert, according to Has* 
setquist, very much resembles the 
red partridge, but is not larger than 
the turtle-dove. The Aral» bring 
many thousands of them to sea at 
lerusalem. about Whitsuntide.— Dr. 
Halbs. 


Without hedtatloD, Moses pro- 
mised an immediate and plentiful 
supply. In the spring of the year, 

a uails, migr.Uory birds, pass in large 
ocks over the Ambian peninsula : 
they are very heavy on the wing, and 
their line of flight depends much on 
the direction of the wind. A cloud 
of these birds was suddenly wafted 
over the camp of the Israelites, and 
fell around them In immense num- 
bers. 


* In the new edition is a note on (his subjoot. whicli may be read with 
interesL The Jews seem to have supposed that (he plant possessed a 
natural property. Was not the water made sweet w lUi wood, that the 
virtue thereof might be VMw^V—SuUHAitiau^ axxviil., $. 
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The meaning of this word (Manna) 
is uncertain. A great number of 
ancient and modern expositors under- 
stand the Hebrew word to signify 
'* what is this ; ” — to which the 
following words, “they wist not 
what it was.” seem to refer the 
meaning. Others think it may be 
belter expounded, ‘Mt is a gift or 
ponion/' as being sent from God. 
Otfurs maintain that thf Htbrra^i 
writ kufw what Manna was, and 
said ont ta another, Thif is 
— Bp. Patrick— Calmet. 

The Manna was truly miraculous 
on the following accounts: — i. It 
fell but six days tn the week. a. It 
fell in such a prodigious qu.intity 
that it sustained almost three miU 
lion of souls. 3. ITicre fell a double 
quantity every sixth day, to serve 
them for the Sabbath. 4. What was 
gatherefi in the first five days, stunk 
and had worms if kept above one 
day ; but w hat was gathered on the 
sixth day remained sweet for two 
days. Lastly, it continued falling 
while the Israelites abode in the 
wilderness, but ceased as soon as 
they left it, and could procure com 
to cat. in the land of Canaan.— 
Stackhouse. 


Famity Library. 

Nor was tliis all : in the morning, 
exactly as Moses had foretold, the 
ground was covered with Manna. 
This is now clearly ascertained by 
Scelsen and Burckhardt * to be a 
natural production; it distils from 
the tboms of the tamarisk, in the 
month of June. It is still col- 
lected by tne Arabs before sunrise, 
when it is coagulated ; but it dis- 
solves as soon as the sun shines upon 
it.' Its taste is agreeable, somewhat 
aromatic, and as sweet as honey. It 
may be kept for a year, and is found 
only after a wet season. It is still 
called by the Bedouins. *Mann.' 
The quantity now collected (for it is 
only found in a few valleys) is very 
sm^l: the preternatural part 0/ tht 
Afcsaic narrative eonststs in the im- 
mtnsi and (Qniinuat supply, and the 
circunutances under whuh it was 
gathered, partjcuhrly its being pre- 
serv'cd pure and sw'cet only for tlie 
Sabb.ith-day. The regulation, that 
enough, and only enough, for the 
consumption of the day should be 
collected at a time, seems a prudent 
precaution, lest the more covetous or 
active should secure an unfair pro- 
portion, and leave the rest (ostan*e." 

N,B- Tl^t statements of Seclien 
and Burckhardt, the first travellers 
who have accurately described the 
nature and properties of the Manna 
of the Desert, were published sub* 
sequent to the compilation of the 
Family Bible. This passage is 
slightly modified, and a note added, 
in the new edition. Josephus asserts 
that Id his d^ it still "rained 
Manna'* in the Desert, 


THE DEFEAT OF THE AifALEKITES. 

Not as 0 standaid-bearer, so much He himself, with his brother 
tts a suppliant, doth Moses lift up Aaron and others, takes his station 
his hanJ. &c.— B p. Hall. on an eminence; there, in ‘he sight 

of (he whole army, he raises bis hands 
in earnest supplication (o heaven. 
The IsmeUtes, encouraged by tMr 
trust in Divine Providence, fight 

K k 
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manfully : still the attack is fierce, 
long, and obsUnatc. The strength of 
Moses fails, and the Israelites be 
hold with alarm and trepidation his 
arms hanging languidly down, and 
their courage, too. begins to ([ive 
way. His companions, obsening 
this, place him on a stone, and sup- 
port his hands on each side. "Hie 
valour o( the people revives, and they 
gain a complete victory. 


This is inserted to show that the Author is not singular in 
supposing S Moses stood rather as a “suppliant than a 
st.a^ndard^bcarer.” The above interpretation seems • 

for if there was any interference, strictly speaking miraculous, 
L the success and failure of the Israelites followed the rating 
or sinking of their leader’s arm, the miraculous 
would thus be made dependent on the physical strength of 

Moses. 


THE FIRE AT TADERAH. 


1 T/ie Fire o/tht L^rd.] That Is, a 
fire which the Ix>rd sent among them. 
—Bp. Kidder.— This fire came 
either Immediately from heaven like 
lightning, or from the pillar of the 
cloud which went before the taber- 
nacle. Or It might be a hot burning 
wind, in these plac« not unusual, and 
often very pestilential; and on thw 
occasion preteraaturally raised in the 
rear of the nrmy to punish the strag- 
glers, and such os loitered behind out 
of pretence of weariness. — Stack- 
house. 


••At Taberah a fire broke out 
which ra^ with great fury among 
the dry and combustible materials ol 
which their tents were made. It 
was ascribed to the anger of the 
Lord, and ceased at the prayer of 
Moses.'* 

The best commentators adopt the 
notion that this was lightning. "In 
the uttermost parts of the camp, 
appeared to imply great extent of 
confiagmllon. This » 

slightly modified in the new edition. 


SECOND MIRACLE OF QUAILS. 


The Family Bible Is here silent. 
As. however, the fact is curious, 1 
shall quote my atithority, although 
that of a German— the first, it may be 
observed. " Scilicet Jam vtleres o^ 
servarunt, cotumlces cllcboro ct nliis 
herbls venenatis vescl solere: qua de 
re plure ntluUt, Bochartos, 1 . L. p. 
657. PUnhis. Hitt. Nat., lib. x., c. 33. 
Oitumiclbus vencnl semen gratliii- 
musdbus; quamobenusameasdatn- 
navere menw. Dldymus In Geop<^ 
nlds, lib. xlv. oT ipTwyi** 


Qualls again fell In great abundance 
around the camp; but Immedlatelv 
on this change of diet, or before, if 
we nre to receive the account to the 
strict letter, a dreadful pestilence 
broke ouL It has been sugraled 
that quails feed on bellebore, and other 
polronous plants, and may thus be- 
come most pernicious and deadly 
fo^. 
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Tovt iadiotrrat ilf 
gluivyotf ipiBaWovat, KaTH¥6fitro\/^ 
irai IXtyyuatrrat, id quod coufirmat 
Avicenna apud Bochartuno.^ Rosen* 
muller, Schoi. In loc. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH THE ISRAELITES' WANTS Ol^ 
CLOTHING WERE SUPPLIED IN THE DESERT. 

A miracle is here said to be omitted; namely, the miraculous 
preservation of their garments and shoes. 

r7Ay raimtnt waxed nat old upon Most of their stations were on the 
M«.l Some interpreters, and parti- elevated district around Mount Sin^. 
cuUrlylheJewishRabbifis, understand which is about thirty miles in dia- 
by these words, that the raiment of meter, the most fruitful and habitable 
the Israelites, during their abode in part of the peninsula. Here their 
the wilderness for forty years, never tribes could find water and pasture 
decayed by using, and never was tom for their flocks and cattle. T heir own 
by accident; and that the very clothes labours and traffic with the caramus 
which they had when they were cbil- which crossed thiireglon, could supply 
dren, grew like their skin along with most of their wants, 
their bodies, and fitted them when 
they were men. Others explain it 
ihus:— T^e good providence of God 
took enre that the Israelites in the 
wilderness never wanted raiment. 

They were supplied partly by the 
flocks and the materiius which they 
brought out of Egypt, and partly by 
the Arabs. Ishmaclites, and neigh- 
bouring people: so that they had 
change of apparel, when they stood 
in need of it, and were not obliged to 
go barefoot, ragged, and half naked 
for want of clouies. God so ordered 
the course of things, that they obtained 
whatsoever was needful by natural 
means, or. If they failed, by a miracu- 
lous intcrp^tlon. — Dr. Jobtin. 

lortin seems, like the Author, to 
have follow^ he Clerc. 

The first of these opinions, that of the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford, Roscnmuller styles “inepta el ridicuU 
opinio." But Rosenrouller is a German. It is not inexpedient 
sometimes to think before we write. Has Dr. Faussel con- 
sidered that almost the whole generation penshed in the wilder- 
ness? did their clothes and shoes descend, like heirlooms, to 
their children— 

•■Grow with thdr growth, and strengthen with their strength." 



6i2 the history of the jews. 

The Professor likewise objects to the “ favourable view of that 
part of the Peninsuhi*’ in which the Israelites probably passed 
most of their wanderings, as disparaging the mirat^lous supply 
of food. Docs Dr. Fausset suppose lhat ibc flocks and herds 

fed upon manna? 


THE PLAGUE 
Family Bihh. 

As Moses represents these serpents 
to have caused a great mortality, so 
the heathen writers concur in tcsli- 
fying, that the deserts wherein the 
UracHtes journeyed » produced «r- 
pent) of so venomous a kind, that 
their biting was deadly beyond the 
power of any art then known to cure 
it. The ancients obseiax^d, in gene- 
mi, that the most barren and sandy 
deserts had the greatest numl*cr and 
most venomous o 1 serpents : Diodonis 
remarks this most particularly of the 
sands In Africa; but It was eoually 
true of the wilderness in which the 
Israelites journeyed. Serpents and 
scorpions were here, according to 
Moses, as natural as drought or want 
ofwatcr. Dcut.vUh 15.— SiiucKFtiRD. 

The author, in the note, goes on to 
make some religious remarks on the 
subject. 


Among other interpretations is this: 
—The drslniction of the army was 
probably effected by bringing on them 
the hot wind, which is frequent in 
those parts, and which often, w hen it 
falls on A multitude, destroys >*ast 
numbers in a moment, as frequently 
occurs to those great caravans of 
Mahometans who go on annual pil- 
grimages to Mecca. The words of 
Isaiah, ver. 7, which threatened Sen- 
nacherib Wit n n blast, to be sent upon 
his army by God. seems to denote 
that this was the method of their do- 
struciion.— Dean Psidraux. 

Extracts from Baucs and Dr, 
Hales follow to the same purpose 

It Is remarkable that the blast whkh 
destroyed the Assyrians happened at 


or SERPENTS. 

Family Library. 

Marching along the valley, due 
south, the Israelites arrived at a dis- 
trict dreadfully infested bv sewnts. 
An adjacent region, vlsitea by Burck- 
hardt, is siill dangerous on this ac- 
count. Moses caused a serpent of 
brass to be made ; by steadfastly gai- 
ing on which, whoever was bitten, 
recovered. 

(This is expandeil in the new 
edition.) 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB’S ARMY. 

The destruction of Sennacherib's 
army b generally supposed to hAvt 
been caused bv the olmoom, or hot 
and pestilential wind of the desert. 
The Arabs, who arc well experienced 
In the signs which noitend iu ap- 
proach. fall on their faces and escape 
us moriol influence. But the foreign 
forces of Sennacherib were little ac- 
quainted with the means of avoiding 
tnis unusual enemy ; and the catas- 
trophe taking place by night (the 
miraculous part of Ihe tmnsiicilon, as 
the hot wind Is in general attributed 
lo the httt of the meridian sun), suf- 
fered Immease loss. 

But sec note to our new edition. 
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night ; whereas the Simoom usually 
blows in the daytime, and mostly 
about noon, being raised by the in- 
tense heat of the sun." 

The two important* remaining miracles, concerning the rela- 
tion of which strong objection has been made, are the passage 
of the Red Sea, and the slopping of the sun at the command of 
Toshua. In the first, the whole tenour of the argument goes to 
confirm the interference of Divine Providence. One single ex- 
pression has been fixed upon, in which the writer, to every oan- 
did mind, would appear to be making an hypothetical concession, 
in order that his conclusion might be more fairly drawn. 

On the latter the author has given no judgment. He has 
stated with candour the different opinions he has said that 
“ many learned writers, whom to suspect of hostiUty to reveled 
relieion would be the worst unchaniablcncss, have either 
doubted the reality or the extent of this miracle. Among he 
authors to whom he alluded was Grotius ; the others were the 
Tesuit Percirius and I.e Clcrc, as well as more modem writers. 
It must be remembered that this miracle stands m some degree 
alone: it is related on the authority of a book not now^ extant. 
This book is twice quoted in the Old Testament: both of the 
nassiiges (the present included) arc not merely poetical, but 
Sly metrical. Still, the author has pbced the more pre- 
vailing opinion last, and has stated, with sufficient strength and 

faimefs, the most striking argument “ ‘wn'^simnclv 

On one point, not miraculous, which has ^en strongly 

animadverted upon, it may be well to contrast the language of 
the two works. 


Family BibU* 

Besides the Qccotfiphshmcnt of the 
Divine decree, Jehu lind this further 

dcsicr),in requesting this service 

of the rulers and elders and great 
men of the nation, namciy, tlwt he 
might thereby engage thern m the 
same conspiracy with himself : for by 
prevaiUng with them to murder 


Family Library. 

An indbcriminAtc slaughtcrof the 
seventy sons, the friends and kindred 
of Ah.ib. took pUcc ; Uie heads were 
sent, iothc modem Turkish fashion, 
to Jehu at JezreeJ. The siiblle usurper 
otdcrwl them to be pKiced by the gate, 
and addressed the assembled people, 
obliquely exculpating himself from 


capit^ punbhment. 
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Ahab*5 kinsmeo 1ft this manner, he (he guilt of the massacre,— '* Behold, 

tied them (o hb interest so closely, I conspired against my ma^cr ^d 

that if any of the inferior people had slew him; but who slew all these? 

wished to oppose his designs, (hey 

were bv (hb means deprived of any 

man of figure and dbtinction to head 

them: and not only so, but by thb 

expedient Jehu thought likewise that 

he might in a great measure justify, 

at least lessen, (he odium of his 

mon cruil and porfidious conduct , — 

Calmet. 

The Author must state that all these coincidences are purely 
accidental : he scarcely, if ever, consulted the Family Bible 
during the course of his work, but in many cases obviously the 
same authorities. 

The Author must add, that he has always looked on the pre* 
sent volume as the outline of a more copious and extensive 
work on the same subject, in which he will be able to give, not 
merely the unsupported results of bis inquiries, but also the 
arguments and authorities on which be has formed his opinions. 
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Aaron, the brother of Moses, 37 
appears before Pharaoh, 37 
hu rod transformed into aserpent, 

38 

his sons designated for the priest- 
hood, 58 

death, and burial on Mount lior, 
84 

Abimclech kills his brethren, 1 1 1 
is made king, 1 1 1 
Abraham, the “Father of the 
Faithful,” 3 
early life of, 3 

traditionary fictions respecting, 3 
migration of, 4 
in Egypt, 4 
in Canaan, 5 
rescues Lot, 6 
Divine promise to him, 7 
birth of his son IshmacI, 7 
birth of his son Isaac, 9 
trial of his faith, lo 
offers up his son Isaac, lo 
hb death, 13 
the seed of, 22 
Absalom, his beauty, 132 
rebels against David, 132 
takes possession of Jerusalem, 

U3 . 

hU death, 133 

Adultery, Jewish law of, 72 
i€lia Capitolina, founded by Ha- 
drian on the site of Jcmsalcm, 

Aeobard, bishop of Lyons, his 
edicts a^Dst the Jews, 527 
Agrippa, early life of, 268 
in prison at Rome, 270 
liberated by Caligula, 270 


(Agrippa,) 

made king of Palestine, 271 
before Caligula, 280 
returns to his kingdom, 285 
. his magnificence, 2S6 
puts St. James to death, 286 
imprisons St. Peter, 286 
his death, 287 
Agrippa 11., 290 
Ahxsucrus, 187 
Ahaz, king of Judah, 165, *7* 
Ahilophcl, 132 
Akiba, Rabbi, 439 
Albinus, governor of Jud.xa, 295 
Alexander the Great, before Jeru- 
salem, >95 

Alexander Jannxus, 220 
Alexander Severus, 462 
Alexandra, her reign, 222 
Alexandria, pcrsccjition of Jews 

in. 273 

deputation of the Jews of, before 
Caligula, 276 

feuds between the Christians and 
Jews in, 483 

Alexandrian Jews, 197, 214 
Altar of Sacrifice, $6 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 478 
Ammon, tribe of, 9 
Amos, the prophet, 165 
Antiochus Epiphancs, 200, 397 
Antipater, 228 
Antonia, fortress of, 387 
taken by the Romans, 403 
Antoninus, treatment of the Jewa 

by, 445 , , , 

Archdaus, king of Judasa, 250 
his visit to Rome, 251 
depos^ and banish^, 256 
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Arians, the faction of, 474 
favourable to the Jews, 480 
Aristobulus the First, 219 
Aristobulus the Second, 222 
AristoUe, quoted, 30 
Ark, the, 58 
capture of, 115 

Artaxerxes orders Jerusalem to be 
rebuilt, 191 

Ascalon, battle near, 332 
Athaliah, her usurpation, 157 
Athannsians 474 

Aurelius, treatment of the Jews 
by, 44S 

Azariah, his prosperous reign, 

Babylon, captivity of the ten tribes 
Qt, iSo 

Babylonian Jews, their history, 282 
luassacrc of, 284 
Talmud, 469 
Balaam, the prophet, 86 
Barchochab, the pretended Mes- 
siah, 439 

Basnage, M., quoted, 523, 524 
Bathsheba, 131 
Bcishaziar, 102 

Belzoni, Mr., quoted, 29, 40, 174 
Benjamin, birth of, 18 
destruction of the tribe of, 105 
ofTudcl^ his travels S3^ 
Berenice, sister of Agrippo, 424 
Bithcr, siege and fall oi, 443 
Bristol, the Jew of, 367 
Brussels, story of the Host in, 551 
Buckingham, Mr., quoted, 98 
Buonaparte, treatment of the Jews 
by, 592 

summons the Sanhedrin, 592 
BurckUardt, Mr., quoted, 15, 45, 
49. 5^ 83, 170 

Byraniinc empire, state of the Jews 
under, 494, 524 

Cabala, the, 43^ 

Caligula, accc&smn of, 268 
his design to profane the Temple 
of Jerusalem, 277 
his ossassioatioo, 2S4 
Canon of Jewish S^pture, 293 


Captivity of the Ten Tribes, 
1S0--183 
Caracalla, 462 

Ccstius Callus, advances against 
Jerusalem, 312 
attacks the Temple, 314 
his retreat, 315 

ChampolHon, M., quoted, 25, 31, 

60s 

Charlemagne, state of the Jews 
under, $^5 
Chaucer, quoted, 562 
Cherubim, 58 

Chilncric, compels the Jews (0 be 
baptized, 493 

Chivalry, its cflTccUon the condition 
of the Jews, 535 

Christianity becomes under Con- 
stantine, the cstablUbed reli- 
gion of the Roman world, 470 
Christians, persecutions of the early, 
by the Jews 453 
the New, in Spain^ 567 
Cicero quoted, 451 
Circumcision, 7 

Claudius Felix, governor of Juda:a, 
291 

Cleopatra, 233, 234 
Clergy, power of the, lU effects on 
the condition of the Jews, 536 
Constantine, Qtrutianity under, 
becomes the established reli- 
gion of the Roman world, 470 
his laws relating to the Je>vs, 473 
his severe treatment of the Jews, 
474 

Constitution, religious, of the Jews, 
59 

civil, of the Jews, 68 
Cromwell, negotiation o( Uic Jews 
with, 578 

Crusaders, massacre of the Jews by 
the, S40 

Cttspios Fadus, govmorof Judma^ 
288 

Cyril, archbishop of Alexandria, 
4$4 

Cyrus, permiu the Jews to return 
to the Holy Land, 1S3 

Daniel, the Prophet, iSi 
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(Daniel,) 

transported to Babylon at (irti in* 
vosion of Nebuchadnezzar, l8l 
attains great eminence, 181 
cast into den of lions, tSi 
interprets the king's dreams, 182 
and hand*writingon the wall, 182 
promoted bv Darius, 183 
David, youthml days of, 122 
anointed by Samuel, 122 
slays Goliath of Gath, 122 
friendship for Jonathan, 123 
envied by Saul, 123 
his flight to Nob, 124 
spares the life of Saul, 124 
laments over (he death of Saul 
and Jonathan, 127 
declared King of Judah, 127 
takes Zion, 128 

makes Jerusalem his capital, 128 
dances before the Ark, 129 
designs to build a temple, 129 
commits adultery with Bath- 
sheba, 131 

flight from Jerusalem, 133 
lamenU the death of Absalom, 

*34 

returns to Jerusalem, 134 
takes census of his dominions, 

*34 

appoints Solomon his successor, 

‘35 

his death* 136 
review of his reign, 136 
his personal character, 137 
character of his hymns, 137 
Deborah, stirs up Bamk to the dc* 
liverance of the Israelites, 106 
her hymn of triumph, 107 
Decalogue, the, 53 
Desert, march of Ihc IsrocHtes 
through, 48 

Des Guignes, M., quoted, 523 
Dial of Abas, 171 
Dio Cassius, q^uoted, 443 
Diodorus Siculus, quoted, 47 
Domestic Law of the Jews, 71 

Edocatioo, Jewish course of, 456 
Egypt, stale of, before the settle* 
ment of the Israelites in, 24 


(e™,) 

famine in, 27 

Joseph*s government in, 29 
its prolific soil, 29 
the plagues of, 38 
Egyptian government and people, 

24 

priesthood, 25 

Egyptians, their hatred of the pro^ 
fesrion of a shepherd, 2$ 
drowned in tlie Red Sea, 45 
Eleazar, martyrdom of, 203 
Elijah, the prophet, 154, 15S 
Elisha, the prophet, 158 
ElWra, Council of, decree against 
the Jews, 474 

Endor, Saul consults the woman 
of, 126 

Esau, birth of, 13 
sells his birthright, 13 
his meeting with Jacob, 17 
Essencs, history of the, 259 
Esther, 188 

Eusebius, quoted, 31, 83 
Excommunication, among the Jews, 

455 

Ezekiel, the prophet, 181 
Ezra, !9i, 193 

Faber, Mr*, his theory respecting 
the Pyramids, 32 
Family Bible,*' referred lo, 9, 605 
Feast of the Pentecost, 65 
of Tabernacles, 66 
of Trumpets, 65 
Festivals, Jewish, 64 
Festus, governor of judxa, 294 
Feudal system, its effccls on the 
condition of the Jews, 534 
First FruiU, toi 

Flaccus Aquilius, persecutes the 
* Jews in Alexandria, 272 
his arrest and banishment, 275 
Flaccus Aquilius, put to death, 
276 

Florus, governor of Judeeo, 296 
France, persecuting laws against the 
Jews in, 518 

Frederick the Great, his edict for 
the regulation of the Jews, 
588 
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Gambia, siege and capture of, by 
Vespasian, 357 
Gamaliel, school of, 439 
Gibbon, Mr, hts prejudices against 

the Jew^ 435 * 445 
Gideon, delivers the Israelites, 1 10 
destroys the altar of Baal, I lo 
refuses to be king, III 
his death, ill 

Gischala, sicce and capture of, by 
Titus, 36I 

Golden Age of ludatsm, 519 
Goliath of Gain, slain by David, 
132 

Gomorrah, destruction of, 8 
Goshen, family of Israel in, 28 
(jozaru, Father, quotctl, 466 
Great Charter, its regulations rclal* 
ing to the lews, 55^ 

Gregoire, Abbe, his dissertAlion on 
the Amelioration of the Jews, 
S9J 

Gregory I., his decrees against the 
Slave Trade carried on by the 
Jews, 490 

llaman, 1S8 

Hamilton's /Egypliaca, 60$ 
Harrington's proposition for selling 
Iruand to the Jews, 579 
Hebrew Law, character of, 78 
religious constitution, 59 
civil constitution, 68 
system of notation, 79 
Ileliogabalus, 46a 
H eraaius, reconquers Jerusalem, 
S06 

Herder, Mr., quoted, laS 
Herod the Great, takes Jerusalem, 
2U 

made king of Judma, 332 
visit to hmk Antony, 233 
visit to Octavius Caesar, 235 
murden his wife Mariamae, 237 
his magnificence, 237 
attempt lo assassinate him, 238 
rebuilds Samaria, 238 
builds Caesarea, 239 
rebuilds the Temple, 241 
his last illness, 246 
his death, 247 


(Herod,) 

ma&sacrc of the Innocents, 247 
his will, and funcml, 249 
Herod Antipas, tctrarchof Galilee, 
265 

Christ brought before, 265 

fohn tne Baptist to death, 




accused by Agrippa, 271 
banished by Caliguha, 271 
Hcrodian Family, 249 
Herodion, fall of, 418 
Herodotus, quoted, 40, 147, 170, 

174 

Hezekiah, on the throne of Judah, 
167 

throws off the Assyrian yoke, 167 
his sublime prayer, 170 
cured of a mortal disease by 
Isaiah, 171 
his death, 171 
High priest of the Jews, $8 
li<dy of Holies, 57 
Hompollo, quotri, 170 
Hosea, the Prophet, 170 
Host at Brussel^ story of the, 551 
Ilyrcanus, the Maccabee, 213, 223 

Jachin and Boas (‘Mumbility and 
strength’^, 141 
Jacob, birth of, I4 
buys right of primogeniture, 14 
vision of (he ladder, 14 
marries Rachel, 1$ 
in Mesopotamia, 16 
his vision, 16 
meeting with Esau, t6 
commanded (0 assume (he name 
of Israel, 16 
his family, 22 
migration into Egypt, 28 
his death, 30 
his splendid prophecy, 30 
amnia, school 429, 447 
apha, fail of, 344 
aaher, book of, 94 
ason, 200 
dolatry, Jewish, 61 
Idumseans, the, 367 
Jehosnphat, 157 

jdiovu (the ** Faithful and Un* 
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changeable *’) not pronounced 
by the Jews, 37 

Jehuda, Patriarch of Tiberias, 462 [ 
Jephlhah, chief the of Gileadites 
1 12 

defeats the Ammonites, 1 12 
his rash vow, 1 1 2 
Jeremiah, the Prophet, 173 

his solemn warnings and denun- 
ciations, 174 

foretells the captivity of the Jews, 

thrown into a dungeon, 176 
his I.amentations, 176 
his death, 178 

Jericho, Joshua sends spies to, 92 
taken by the Israelites, 94 
surrender of, to the Romans, 

374 

Jeroboam, made king of Israel, 150 
his idolatry, 151 
fall of the house of, 1 $^ 
Jerusalem, the scat of the Hebrew 
government, 128 
its situation described, 128 
l>esiegcd by Rabsliakch, 168 
first capture, by Nccho, 173 
second capture, by Ncbuchad- 
Dcazar, 175 
the wall rebuilt, 191 
taken by Ptolemy, 197 
taken by Pompey, 225 
taken by HerM, 231 
tumults in, 299 

surrender of Roman garrison in, 
307 

advance of Cesci us Callus against, 
312 

John of Gischala in, 362 
Infested with robbei^ 364 
civil war in, 366 
three factions in, 378 
state of, at the commencement of 
the siege (K C. 69), 379 
the Romans, under Titus, ad* 
vance to the si^e, 380 
the siesc formed, 381 
its walls describ^ 384 
battering«ram advanced, 390 
first wall abandoned, 391 
stratagem of Castor, 393 


(Jerusalem,) 

second wall lost, and retaken, 393 
second wall taken, 394 
famine in the city, 3^ 

Titus begins a trench and wall, 

39S 

effects of (he famine, 399 
fugitives murdered for their gold, 
400 

the Antonia taken, 403 
the temple besieged, 404 
horrors of famine, 406 
outer cloUters destroyed, 407 
burning of the temple, 409 
the Romans enter the temple, 
4I0 

capture and demolition of, 411 
numbers killed and taken at siege 
of, 416 

Hadrian founds a new city on the 
site of, 444 

Constantine adorns the new city, 
472 

the Jews interdicted from entering 
the new city, 474 
splendour of the new city, 474 
conquest of, by the Persians, 505 
reconquest of, by flcraclius, 506 
the Jews prohibited from ap« 
proachiug, 506 

Jesus Christ, Jed before the Sanhe- 
drin, 258 

brought before Pontius Pibtc, 
265 

and l^fore Herod, 265 
his crucifixion, 266 
Jewish captivity, in Babylon, 16$, 
180 

, Cyrtis puts an end to, 183 

communiUes* re-establishment of, 

427, 445 ^ ^ 

education, course of, 456 
history, manner in which it sliould 
be ^vritten and read, 20 

, character of modern, 426 

Law, character of (he, 77 

, dispute about the language 

in which it was to be read, 500 
nation, its political existence an- 

nihilated, 425 

I schools of learningi 430 
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IKDEX. 


(Jewish,) 

worship, edict of Julian for re- 
storing* 475 

JEWS, prefatory remarks on their 
civil and religious history, i 
rclicious cofxstitution of the, 59 
civil constitution of the, 6S 
domestic laws of the, 71 
nationality of the, 178 
return of, from Babylonian cap* 
tivity, 1S3 

national character, on their return 
to the Holy l^nd, 1S5 
Alexandrian, persecutions of, 
under Antiochus Epiphancs, 
197, 214 

successes of, under t he M accabecs, 
206 

cxpcUctl from Rome, by Tiberius 
Ciesar, 264 

Alexandrian, persecution of, by 
Flaccus Aquilius, 272 
■ , deputation of, 

before Caligula, 276 
Babylonian, their remarkable 
history, 235 

massacre of, 284 
number of, in Jerusalem, (a. C.) 

65. 299 

revolt of, in Jerusalem, 299 
massacre of, in Ccesarea, 30S 
massacre of, in Syria, 30S 
attack Cestius Callus, 313 
defeat the Romans, 315 
their preparations for war, 320 
advance of Vespasian against the, 
334 

their political existence annihib 
ate^ 425 

modem, their character, 425 
their literatare, persecutions, and 
industry, 426 

re-establishment oU into com* 
munities, 427 

treatment during the reigns of 
Vespasian, Domitian, Nerva, 
and Trajan, 434 
insurrections of, in Egypt, 
Cyrene, Cyprus, Mesopotair^ 
and Palestine, 436 


(Jews,) 

treat meat of, during the reigns of 
Antoninus and Marcus Aure 
lius, 44S 

Dispnsion of th/, 449 

in Eg)T>t. 450 
in Asia Minor, 450 
in Greece, 450 
in Italy, 451 
in Spain, 453 

(heir persecutions of the early 
Christians, 454 

their relations with Rome, 461 
their treatment, by Scvcnis, 
461 

their condition described by 
Tertullian, 461 

in China, at Christian xra, ac- 
count of, 465 

attempt, under Constantine, to 
convert the, 472 
laws of Constantine respecting, 

473 

decree of Council of Elvira 
against, 47^ 

severity of ineir treatment by 
Constantius, 474 
interdicted from entering Jerusa- 
lem, 474 

edict of Julian the A(>o$latc, for 
restoring the worship of, 475 
set about rebuilding the temple 
of Jerusalem, 475 
their treatment, by Theodosius 
tlie Gieat, 478 
favoured by the Arians, 4S0 
conflicts between Christians and, 
480 

their treatment by Theodosius 
11 ., 4 &> 

conversion of, in Minorca, 480 
and in Crete, 481 
state of, under the Barbarian 
kings, 487 

trade carried on by, 487 
Slave Trade of Europe in the 
hands of, 488 
state in Africa, 49a 
protected by Theodoric, Gothic 
king of Italy, 492 
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(Jews,) 

compelled, by Chilperic, to re- 
ceive baplUiD, 493 
condiHon, on the breaking forth 
of Mahometanism, 493 
state under Uie Byzantine em- 
pire, 494^ 524 

law of Justin the elder, against, 
495 

laws of Justinian, against, 497 
in Persia, slate of, 503 
assist the Persians in the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, 503 
in Arabia, 507 
treatment, by Mahomet, 51 1 
under the empire of the Caliphs, 
512 

persecutions of, in Spain, $14 
severe laws against, in trance, 

518 


Gaidai Age of the Afodern^ 519 


their condition under the Caliplts, 

5*9 

ill luly. 52? 

under Charlemagne, ?26 
under Charles the Bald, 528 
under Ix)uU the Debonnaire, ^2(> 
edicts of A^obard, bishop of 
Lyons, against, 527 


Iron Ageof the Modern^ 53* 

their persecutions and degrad- 
ations in the East, 53* 
in Palestine, 53^ 
in the Byzantine empire, 533 
effect of the Feudal System on 
the condition of, 534 
effect of CJuvalry on the condition 
of, 536 

effect of the power of the Clergy 
on the condition of, 53^ 
effect of Usury on the condition 

oersecutions of, in Grenada, 

538 

massacres of, by the Crusaders, 

539 

persccuitons of, in France, 54* 


compelled to wear a peculiar 
dress, 544 

expelled from France, by Philip 
the Fair, 546 

readmitted by Louis X., 547 
rising of the Shepherds against, 

547 

final expulsion fi-om France, 550 

in Germany, 551 

plunder and murder of, iu Franc- 

fort, 55* 


in En^and, 552 

first settlement under the Saxons, 

552 

treatment under William Rufus 

552 

under Stephen, 553 
under Henry II., ^53 
at coronation of Richard 1., 554 
massacre of, at York, 555 
spoliations of, under John, 557 
treatment, under Ileiuy 111., 558 
a p.-irliament of, summoned, 559 
sold by Henry HI-. 561 
treatment under Edwanl I., 563 
statute respecting. 563 
their expulsion from England, 

564 


in Spain, 565 

persecuted Iw the Cortes, 565 
and by the Clcrmr, 566 
their expulsion from Spain, 569 
their self-devotion and sufferings, 

5 ^ 

Ibeir treatment in Italy, 571 

in Morocco, 57* 

in Portugal, 572 

in Turkey. 574 

in luly, 575 . , • .• 

effect of the invention of printing 

on the, 576 

effect of the Reformation on, 


to pa^ toll on entering 
certain cities, 577 
treatment in Holland, 577 
negotiation with Cromwell, 57» 
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INDEX. 


{Jews,) 

their return to Engbn<), 578 

Modfrn s/d/e of th/^ $86 

change in their relative state to 
the rest of mankindi 5^ 
in Poland, 587 

edict of Frederick the Great, re- 
specting. 58S 

in England, since the time of 
Charles li., $89 
bill for naturalL^tion of, 589 
in Italy, 589 
in Germany, 590 
in France, 591 
jictition to lx>uLs XVI., 591 
Sanhedrin of, summoned by 
Uuonaparte, 592 

recent acts for the amelioration 
of the civil state of, 593 
estimate of the present luimbci 
of, in Africa, Asia, Europe, ami 
America, 595 

Jezebel, death of, 161 
Immolation of human victims >0 
Immortality of the Soul, t86 
Inquisition in Spain, 567 
Joash, 162 

Joel, the Prophet, 165 
John the Baptist, put to death Iw 
Herod, 268 

John of Gischala, 323, 324 
ht Jerusalem, 362 
melts the treasures of the temple, 
4or 

surrenders to the Romans 414 
Jonah, the Prophet, t6$ 
lonathan, overthrows the Philis- 
tines, 121 

his friendship for David, 123, 
124 

nis death, 126 

Jonathan, the Maccabcc, 210 
Jonathan, the high priest, his mur- 
der, 292 

Joppa, taken by die Romans under 
Vespasian, 353 
Jordan, the, 8, 9, 93 
Joseph, birth of, 16 

hij coat of many colours, 23 


Joseph,) 

his two dreams, 23 
sold by his brothers, 23 
l>ought by Potiphar, 23 
accused by Potiphar's wife, 24 
thro>vn into prison, 24 
LDterpreU the King’s dreams, 

34 

made chief minister, 24 
makes himself known to his bre- 
thren, 38 

his administration in Egypt, 29 
Joseph, the Physician, converted 
to Christianity, 473 
promoted by Constantine, 473 
establishes Christian churches in 
Jewish cities, 473 
Ji«eph the Second, of Germany, 
his edict for the amelioration 
of the Tews, 590 

Josephus his History quoted, 9, 
27, 42, 47, 84, 141. 145, 187, 
463, 280, 293, 297, 315, 372, 
401 

his History characterised, 513 
his story and character, 320 
made governor of Galilee, 322 
his measures in Gnlilec, 322 
interview with John of Gischala, 

3*5 


inTarichea, 325 
opposes the Romans, 327 
intrigues aninst him, 32S 
flight at tne advance of Ves* 
pasian, 335 

throws himself into JotapaU, 33$ 
directs defence of Jotapata, 335 
conceab himself in a well, 347 
interview with Vespasian, 351 
his chameter, 331 
with Titus, at si^ of Jerusalem, 


393 

rccomroenda the surrender of 
Jerusalem, 39s 

wounded at the siege of Jeru- 
salem, 400 

fate oAer the capture of Jeru- 
salem, 433 

Titus and Amppa testify to the 
accuracy of his History, 424 
Josephus the False, 451 
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Joshua, appointed military leader 
of the Israelites, 68 
passes the Jordan, 93 
commands sun and moon to stand 

stilh 95 , . ^ 

divides out the land, 9^ 
his death, 102 

Josiah ascends the throne of Judah, 
172 

destroys idolatrous places, 17a 
celebrates the Passover, 173 

his death, 174 

Jost, M., his '^Geschichtcder Isrii- 
elitcn,” quoted, 462, 502, 524 
Jotapata, siege of, by Vespasian, 

335 

description of, 337 
capture of, 346 

Isaac, birth of, 9 I 

offered up by Abraham, u 
marries Rebekah, 12 
his death, 18 

Isaiah, the Prophet, 165, 168, 169, 

170, 171 

Israel, (the ‘‘prevailing,'*) Jacob 
commanded to assume the 
name of, x6 
the twelve sons of, 22 
migration into Egjrpt, 28 
establishment in Goshen, 28 
list of the Kings of, 150 
captivity of the ten tribes of, 166, 
180, 183 

Israelites, their march through the 
Desert, 48 

arrive at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
$1 

receive the Laws from Moses, 51 
first advance to the Holy Land, 

79 

forty years* residence in the 

Desert, 82 ... 1 

second advance to the Holy 
Land, 84 

pass the Jordan, 93 
capture Jericho, 94 , 

the promised land dtvidttl 
amongst the twelve tribes of, 

97 

subjected to the power of the 
king of Mesopotamia, 106 


(Israelites,) 

subdued to the Moabites, 106 
delivered by Ehud, 106 
oppressed by the king of Canaan, 
106 

and by the Midianiles, mo 
delivered by Gideon, 1 10 
oppressed by the Philistines and 
Ammonites, 112 
end of their forty years* oppres- 
sion, III 

desire a king, 117 
captivity of the, 166 
nationality of, 165 
( 5 ^/ Jews.) 

Jubilee, year of, 67 
Judah, list of the Kings of, 150 
invaded by Sennacherib, 168 
becomes a vassal state, 1 74 
the sceptre departed from, 257 
Judaism, Golden Age of, 519 
Iron Age of, 531 
Statute of, Edward I., 563 
modem, $S 6 

Jud;ca, becomes part of a Roman 
province, 250 

revolt of, against Rome, 300 
final subjugation of, 422 
Judas the Maccabcc, 205 
Judas the Galilean, 263 
Judges, period of the, 103 

the heroic age of Hebrew history, 
104 

authority of the, 104 
Julian the Apostate, accession of, 


475 

his edict for rebuilding the 
temple, 476 . ^ . 

and for restoring the Jewish 
worshif>, 476 
his fall, 477 
Justin, Quoted, 19$ 

Justin tnc Elder, his law against 
the Jews, 495 

Justinian, his severe laws against 
the Jews, 496 
Juvenal, quoted, 452 

Ivanhoc,” of Sir Walter Scott, 
characterised, 536 


Karaites, Articles of their faith, 522 
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Kho2Ar, Jewish kingdom of, 523 
Korah, rebellion ot 83 

Law of the Jews, dispute about 
the language in which it should 
be read, 500 

Lc CIcrc, his dissertations rcfcrrctl 
to, 9 

Leprosy, 74 
IxKusts, 40 

Lot, rescued by Abraham, 6 
his flight, 9 

his wife's transformation, 9 
his incestuous connexion, 9 
I^uis XV L, petition of the Jews 
to, 591 

lawman, hfr., quotc<), 96 
Luther, the tone m which he speaks 
of the Jews, 577 

Maccabees, the, 20$ 

Machterus, surrender of, 418 
Mahomet, condition of the Jen’S on 
the appearance of, 493 
his persecution of the Jews 510 
Maillet, M., Quoted, 29 
Maimonidcs, Moses, 530 
Malachi, the Prophet, 193 
Make Hrun, quoted, 97 
Manahem, 306 

Manaiseh, ascends throne of Judali, 

171 

his cruelties and idolatry, 171 
sent captive to Babylon, 171 
restorco to his throne, 172 
his death, 172 
Manna, $0 

Maruh, bitter waters of, 48 
Marriage, Jewish law of, 73 
Martial, quote<l, 453 
Masada, siege of, 410 
self-destruction of the garrison 
of, 420 

Mattathias, 204 
Maundrell, quoted, 93 
Melchiredeck, 6 
Mendelsohn, Moses, 589 
•Mcnelaus, 200 

Mmiahs, account of false, 579 
Michaelis quoted, 67, fia 


Mischna, or Jewish code of con* 
ditional law, described, 463 
Mitford, Mr., quoted, 196 
Money-lending, its efTect on the 
character and condition of the 
Jews. 537 

** Monti di Pitta/’ eslabli$hc<l, 575 
Mordccai, 189 

Mosaic religious constitution. 59 
civil constitution, 68 
Law, character of. 76 
Moses, (•‘drawn from the water.") 
his birth, 33 

preservation in a cra<Ue of rushes, 
34 

education. 34 
flight to Arabia, 34 
return to Egypt, 34 
undertakes deliverance of the 
Israelites, 35 

natural Qualifications for the 
undertaking, 36 
his credentials, 36 
transformation of his rod, 36 
withering of his hand, 36 
appeals before Pharaoh, 37 
demands release of the Israelites, 
37 

divides the Red Sea, 44 
song, on crossing the Kctl Sea, 
46 

leads the Israelites through the 
Desert, 48 

sweetens the waters of Manh, 

48 

reeds the Israelitei with manna, 

49 

delivers the Laws from the foot 
of Mount Sinai, ci 
remains on Mount oinai for forty 

dayN 53 

his lut acts, 88 

lost words of, 89 

views the promised land, 90 

his death, 90 

his character, 91 

Moses of Crete, impostor, 4S5 

Nahum the Prophet, 165 
Nathan tiie Prophet, reproves David 
for sin, 131 
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Naturalisation bill in England, $89 
Nchuchadnezaar, commands the 
armies of Nineveh, 174 
takes Jerusalem, 175 
Nchemi^» rebuilds the walls of 
Jerusalemi 191 

expels M a nasseh from Jerusalem, 

39* 

builds a rival temple on Geruiin, 

194 

Nero, 319 

Niebuhr, quoted, 45, 46, 48 

Nile, the, 24, 38 

Notation, Hebrew system of, 79 

Ori-stcs, prefect of Alexandria, 4S4 
Othniel, 106 

Palestine, described, 96 
division of, among the twelve 
tribes, 97 

stale of, after the dcdtructiou uf 
Jerusalem, 427 
Palcy, Dr, quoted, $88, 601 
Parliament of Jews, 559 
Passover, Feast of the, 42, 65 
Patriarch of the West, his office, 

his power and dominions, 446, 
457 

apostles of the, 453 

decline and fall of the office, 470, 

479. 48s 

Patriarchs, character of the, is, 19 
Pentecost, Feast of, 65 
Pctroiiius, governor of Syria, 279 
Pliaraoh, the patron of Joseph, 31 
Pharisees, 217, 258 
Philo, quoted, 272, 273, 276, 280, 

449 

Plicenicians, naval discoveries of, 
146 

Plagues of Egypt, 38 
Pliny, ottoted, 2 S 9 f 43^ 

Plutarch, quoted, 39 
Pococke, quoted, 93 
Polycarp, aeath 454 
Pompey takes Jerusalem, 22 $ 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judica, 

264 

Jesus Christ before, 265 


(Pontius Pilate,) 
recalled and dUgraced, 266 
Poor law, Jewish, 76 
Pridcaux, Dr., quoted, 1 46, 167 
Priesthood, Egyptian, 25 
Prince of the Captivity, in Babylon, 
origin of this dignity. 427, 445. 
459 

his state and splendour, 464 
his court, 464 
extinction of the office, 532 
Printing, invention of, its effect on 
the condition of the Jews, 576 
Prodigies, 297 
Property, Jewish law of, 99 
Prophets, character and functions 
of the, 154, 164 
Ptolemy, takes Jerusalem, 196 
Public revenue and expenditure of 
thcJcwishCommonwcalth, loi 
Piirim, festival of, 190 

Quirinius, prefecture of, in Syria, 
262 

Kabbinism, origin and growth of, 

427» 4S3i 457 

Kahab, 92, 94 

Red Sea, Passage of, by Uic Israel- 
ites, 44 

local traditions respecting, 46 
Reformation, the, its effects on the 
condition of the Jews, 576 
Rchoboam, made king of Judah, 
150 

his death, tS2 

Revenue of the Hebrew Common* 
wealth, loi 

Ruth and Boar, story of, 1 19 
Sabbath, the, 64 

Sabbathai Sevi, the false Messiah, 
580 

Sabbatic year, (he, 66 
Sabinus in Jenisalem, 252 
Sacrifices, Jewish, 55, 63 
Sacy, Baron de, quot^, 467 
Sadducees, 218, 258 
Samaria, siege of, 159 
Samaritans, the, 184 
law of Justin agai^, 49$ 

S S 
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(SAmarit2in&») 

insurrections of, against lhcChri>- 
tians, 49S 

close of their history, 499 
Samson, birth of, 113 
his riddle, 114 
slays the Philistines, 114 
carries away the gates of Gaza, 

114 

betrayed by Dalilah, 114 
his death, 1 15 
Samuel, birth of, 115 

ma<lc Judge of Israel, 1 1 7 
his civil a<lminUtration, 117 
anoints David to succeed Saul, 
122 

Sanatory laws of the Jews, 73 
Sanhetlrin, established by (^binius 
226 

origin of, 68, 256 
dcscrit>cd, 257 

escapes the general wreck, 428 
of Tiberias dissensions in, 457 
summoned by Duonaporte, 59^ 
questions submitted to, by Buena* 
parte, 592 

answers of the, thereto, 592 
Saul anointed king by Samuel, I iS 
declared king at Mizpah, 119 
defeats the Ammonites, 119 
his inauguration, I19 
overthrows the Amalckitcs, 121 
seized with insanity, 122 
seeks to kill David, 123 
consults the woman of Endor, 
126 

his death, ia6 

Scott, Sir Waiter, his Ivanhoe’^ 
characterised, ^36 
Scripture, canon of Jewish, 192 
Scriptures, the, dispute BbouX (he 
language in which they should 
be read, 500 
SecUen, M., quoted, 50 
Sennacherib, mvada Judah, 16S 
his army destroyed by pestilence, 
170 

SeptuAgint version of the Scrip* 
tures, 215 

Sevcrus» treatment of the Jews by, 
461 


Sevenis, bishop of Minorca, 482 
Shaw, Dr., quoted, 49 
Shepherd, the profession of, dc* 
tested b^ the Egyptians, 26 
Shepherds, rising of the, against the 
Je'vs, 547 
•‘Shibboleth.'^ 113 
Simeon Stylites, 481 
Simon the Just, 196 
Simon the Maccabee, 211 
Simon, son of Gioras, before Jeru- 
salem, 375 

invited into Jerusalem, 376 
his capture, 414 

scourged and put to death at 
Rome, 417 

Simon, son of Gamaliel, Patriarch 
of Tiberias, 447, 4C8 
Slavery, Jewish 1 -aw of, 70 
Slave 'Pradc of Europe, in the 
hands of the Jews, 4S8 
decrees of councils against, 489 
Sodom, destruction of, 8 
Solomon, birth of, 132 
anointed and proclaimed the suc- 
cessor of David, 135 
succeeds to the throne, 137 
his wisdom, 137 
his internal government, 138 
foreign treaties of, 139 
marries Pharaoh's daughter, 1 39 
begins to build the temple, 1 39 
his temple described, 140 
his palaces, 144 
his splendour and riches, 145 
sources of his wealth, 146 
his treaty with Tyre, 146 
commerce of, 147 
tends A fleet to Opbir, 147 
his writings, 148 
his seragli^ 149 
death of, 149 
Suetonius, quoted, 434 
Synagogue, worship of the, 

4S3 

Tabernacle, c<nutRiction of the, 55 
Tabernacles, Feast of, 66 
I'acitus, quoted, 295 
Talmud, Babylonian, described, 
469 
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Tarichca, siccc of, 354 
Tarehish, 146 

Temple of Solomon dcscribeil, 141 
rebuilding of the second, after 
the Bn^lonion captivity, 183 
Caligula^s design to profane, 278 
state of second (a. c . 69), 387 
besieged by Titus, 403 
burning of, 408 
entered by the Romans, 411 
spoils token from, by Titus, 416 
edict of Julian, for rebuilding 
the, 475 

aUempl to rebuild the, 476 
the rebuilding interrupted, 476 
Tertullian, ouoted, 461 
'Pheft, Jewisn low of, 75 
'Ihcodoric, Gothic king of Italy, 
gives protection to the Jews, 
492 

llieodo^ius the Great, his treat* 
ment of the Jews, 47S 
Theuda, the impostor, 290 
Tiberias, city 01, 324 
surrenders to Vespasian, 353 
Tiberias, Patrurcb of, his oflice, 

446 

his power and dominions, 446, 

457 

decline and fall of the office, 470, 
47 % 48s 

Uberius Alexonder, governor of 
Judaea, 290 
Tiberius C^r, 263 
Tituj^ at siege of Jerusalem, 380 
hb conduct after the capture of 
Jerusalem, 415 


Trumpct.s Feast of, 65 
Tucker, Mr,, maltreated forespous* 
ing the cause of the Jews, 5S9 
Tudcla, Benjamin of, his travels, 
532 

Urim and Thummiin, the, 58 
Usury, Jewish law of, 100 
its effects on the character and 
condition <•: the Jews, 537 

Ventidius Cuoianus, governor of 
Judan, 290 

Vespasian, Syria committed to his 
cliargc by Nero, 319 
opens the campaign against the 
Jews, 333 

besides Jotapata, 335 

takes TI^rias> 354 

besieges and captures Tarichea, 

355 

suspends his attack on Jcmsalcm, 

37* 

Vitcllius at Jerusalem, 267 
Voltaire, his antipathy against the 
Jews, 588 

War-law, Jewish, 76 
Weights, Hebrew, our imperfect 
Knowledge of, 146 

Xerxes, 187 

Zaddekin, mystic sect of, 588 
Zealots, the, 305, 365, 370 
Zedeki^, king of Judah, 175 
Zeuobia, queen of Palmyra, 470 
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